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When  Nasir-ed-din  Muhammed  Humdyun  succeeded    chap.l 
his  father,  he  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.*  j^^Zi53o. 

*  He  was  born  in  the  citadel  of      1508,  March  6)  and  mounted  the 
Kiibal,  A.  H.  91 3y  Zikada  4,  (a.  d.      throne  a.h.  9^7,  Jemidi  I.  9.  (a.d. 
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BOOK  IV.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  city  of  Agra,  on  the  29th 
A~irib3o.  of  December,  a.  d.  1530,  three  days  after  the  late  Era- 
Huroiyun's  pcror's  death.  The  usual  solemnities  followed ;  the 
Jl^^g"*  chief  nobility  presented  themselves  at  the  Derbdr,  and 
A.  D.  1630.  tendered  their  allegiance,  and  money  was  scattered 
Dec  29.      among  the  populace.     Ihe  public  prayers  were  read, 

and  coin  struck,  in  name  of  the  new  prince. 
Difflcoiues  But,  though  the  son  of  the  great  Bdber  thus  mounted 
sftwition.  the  throne  of  Agra,  his  situation  was  not  free  from 
danger  and  diflSculty.  Even  in  his  own  court,  and  in 
the  army,  all  was  not  sound.  In  that  age,  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  was  very  unsettled.  Though 
the  claim  of  the  eldest  son  to  succeed  his  father  was 
acknowledged  in  a  general  way,  the  order  of  succession 
was  not  in  practice  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  public 
feeling  was  little  hurt  when  any  other  of  the  sons,  or 
an  aspiring  uncle,  made  his  way  to  the  throne.  The 
sword  was  the  grand  arbiter  of  right ;  and  every  son 
was  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  against  his  brothers. 
The  custom  of  granting  large  governments  or  appanages 
to  the  younger  princes,  gave  them  the  means  of  as- 
serting their  ambitious  pretensions  by  force,  at  the 
head  of  armies.  In  the  present  instance,  other  prin- 
ciples unfavourable  to  the  regular  succession  were  in 
operation.  The  conquest  of  Hindu stdn  had  been  begun 
only  five  years  before,  and  was  still  in  progress.  Hu- 
mdyun  had  not  latterly  been  employed  in  any  military 
command  in  that  country.  The  government  was  stiU, 
of  course,  military.  The  army  was  not  a  national  one, 
connected  by  common  language  and  country,  but  a 
mixed  body  of  adventurers,  Chaghatai,  Uzbek,  Moghul, 
Persian,  Afghan  and  Indian.  Even  the  Chaghatai 
chiefs,  who  had  enjoyed  most  of  the  Emperor's  confi- 
dence and  favour,  were  not  perfectly  unanimous.  Though 

1530,  Dec.  29).  His  mother  was  bemama,  f.  35.  v.  Was  M4h-ain^ 
Maham  Begum,  a  relative  of  Sultan  **  My  Moon,"  a  term  of  endearment 
Husein  Mirza  of  Khords&n.     Ak-      converted  into  a  name  ? 
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ached  to  the  family  of  Bdber,  as  the  representatives  chap,  l 
that  revered  prince  and  of  the  great  Taimtir,  yet  no  ^  p.  1530. 
inent  chief  or  head  of  a  tribe  considered  the  crown 
jlf  as  beyond  the  range  of  his  ambition.  It  was  the 
5  of  revolution  ;  and  the  kingdoms  on  every  side,  — 
rsia,  Samarkand,  Bokhdra,  Hissdr,  Balkh,  and  Hin* 
jtdn  itself, — saw  the  throne  occupied  by  adventurers, 
the  immediate  descendants  of  adventurers,  not  more 
tinguished  than  themselves.  The  length  of  time 
ring  which  the  late  Emperor's  health  had  been  de- 
ling, had  given  time  for  parties  and  intrigues  to  be 
med  among  them,  which  his  talents  and  respected 
me  had  hitherto  prevented  from  bursting  out,  but 
ich  were  not  the  less  dangerous  on  that  account. 
5  have  seen  by  what  a  minute  accident  a  plan  of  the  compcti- 
me  minister  himself,  for  setting  aside  Bdber's  son  {bron^*^* 
3gether,  had  been  defeated.  Syed  Mehdi  Ehwdja, 
!  candidate  in  whose  favour  he  had  acted,  seems  to 
re  been  of  a  religious  family,  was  a  son-in-law  of 
ber,  and  known  to  the  army,  a  division  of  which  he 
1  often  led.  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza,  another 
iat  lord  of  the  court,  and  a  descendant  of  Taimiir, 
ng  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Husein 
rza  Baikra  of  Khordsdn,  and  who  had  also  married 
laughter  of  Bdber,  was  supposed  to  have  in  his  in- 
•est  a  formidable  party,  consisting  of  many  of  the 
>st  powerful  men  in  the  army.  He  was  a  man  of 
ent,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  late  Emperor  in 
,ny  important  commands.  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza, 
o  a  descendant  of  Taimiir  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Itan  of  Khordsdn  by  a  daughter,  was  a  third  noble- 
.n,  who,  from  his  royal  birth  and  high  station,  was 
rnght  worthy  to  aspire  to  the  throne.  All  had  their 
lowers  and  adherents.  The  very  supposition  that 
;h  men  might  be  placed  in  hostility  to  the  legal  heir, 
idered  their  position  dangerous;   and  it   might  in 

ne  circumstances  seem  safer  to  incur  the  immediate 
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BOOK  IV.  risks  of  revolt  than  to  endure  the  lingering  annoyances 
and  real  dangers  of  suspicion.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  thousand  unforeseen  accidents  might  occur 
to  blow  the  smouldering  embers  of  intrigue  and  faction 
into  a  flame. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  court  and  in  the  camp  that 
dangers  were  to  be  apprehended.  The  Empire  vras  far 
from  being  yet  consolidated,  when  Bdber  died.  It  was 
only  five  years  since  that  able  prince  had  entered  India ; 
and,  during  that  period,  his  life  had  been  too  busily  em- 
ployed, in  military  expeditions,  to  admit  of  his  devoting 
the  needful  time  to  settling  the  details  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  kingdoms  that  he  had  conquered. 
He  had  entered  the  country  as  a  stranger  and  a  spoiler; 
he  had  defeated  the  armies  and  broken  the  power  of 
the  reigning  dynasty ;  but  the  only  hold  which  he,  or 
his  race,  yet  had  upon  the  people  of  India  was  military 
force.  Of  the  two  great  classes  of  which  the  popula- 
tion of  India  was  composed,  the  Hindus  could  have 
little  unity  of  feeling  with  their  Muhammedan  con- 
querors. Both  religions  are,  in  their  particular  ways, 
exclusive.  The  Hindus  admit  of  no  proseljrtes  ;  regard 
all  strangers,  even  their  rulers,  as  not  only  far  behind 
them  in  the  road  to  final  happiness,  but  as,  at  best^ 
only  successful  barbarians,  many  of  whose  habits  they 
view  with  disgust  and  abhorrence.  The  Musulman, 
too,  though  eager  for  proselytism,  is  an  exclusive  re- 
ligion, which  looks  with  hatred  or  contempt  on  every 
other,  and  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of 
much  sympathy  between  the  believing  lord  and  the 
infidel  subject ;  especially  where  that  subject  adds  to 
his  other  crimes  that  of  idolatry.  But  the  difficulty 
was  not  less,  even  with  the  old  Muhammedans.  India, 
for  centuries,  had  been  governed  by  Muhammedan 
Formidable  dyuastics  of  foreign  descent.  The  last  of  these  had 
^rit!^  been  the  Afghdn ;  and  chiefs  of  that  race,  with  their 
ghtot.  followers,  were  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
held  the  most  important  offices  and  the  most  valuable 
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j^gfrs.  These  they  considered  as  their  birth-right ;  chap.  i. 
and  they  were  indignant  that  so  noble  a  prize,  so  long  ^XTaTo 
enjoyed  as  an  inheritance,  should  be  wrested  from  them. 
Though  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  field,  they  were  still 
numerous  and  powerful,  ripe  for  revolt,  and  ready  on 
the  first  signal  to  fly  to  arms,  in  what  was  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  national  cause.  They  had  also  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  rallying  point.  The  cause  of  Sultan 
Mahmdd  Lodi,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  late 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  was  still  supported  by  Baban  and 
Bayezid,  the  old  heads  of  the  AfgliAn  nobility;  who, 
though  lately  driven  into  the  recesses  of  the  eastern 
provinces  and  of  Behdr,  were  only  waiting  for  a  fit 
opportunity  to  return,  and  re-occupy  the  kingdom  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled ;  and  their  countryman 
Shir  Khan,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  age,  had  al- 
ready taken  up  arms  in  Behar  and  Bengal,  about  the 
close  of  Bdber's  reign. 

Of  the  princes  and  states  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Foreign 
Empire,  the  King  of  Bengal  was  friendly  to  the  Afghdns 
and  had  given  protection  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi, 
whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  The  Rdj[)iit8, 
though  stunned  by  their  late  discomfiture,  were  power- 
ful still;  and,  though  the  kingdom  of  Mdlwa  at  that 
moment  possessed  little  strength, — being  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  confusion  from  the  intestine  factions  that 
had  long  torn  it  to  pieces,  and  made  it  a  prey  to  its 
neighbours,  —  yet,  in  Gujrdt,  Behdder  Shah  was  fast 
rising  into  power,  had  added  to  his  territories  on  every 
side,  and,  firom  the  mere  extension  of  his  conquests,  was 
likely  soon  to  come  into  direct  collision  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Delhi.* 

At  such  a  crisis,  the  personal  character  of  the  prince  ^^^^'^ 
was  a  matter  of  deep  importance.     If  we  remove  the  un. 
glare  of  eulogy  thro-wn  over  the  actions  of  all  Asiatic 

•  Abnlfazl^  in  the  Akbern^ma ;      Baber's  Memoirs,  passim. 
Twlkh-e  Kh4fi    Khan;    FerishU; 
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sovereigns  by  the  historians  who  wrote  in  their  own 
time,  or  in  that  of  their  immediate  descendants,  we 
shall  find  that  Humdyun,  though  a  prince  of  lively 
parts  and  elegant  accompUshments,  brave,  and  on  the 
whole  of  a  humane  temper,  was  volatile,  fond  of  plea- 
sure, and  deficient  in  those  enlarged  views  so  necessary 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  an  extensive  Empire;  as 
well  as  in  that  decision  and  spirit  of  command,  without 
which  no  prince  can  secure  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  subjects. 

One  of  Humdyun's  first  acts  was  to  assign  jAgirs  to  be 
held  by  his  brothers.  Kdmrdn  he  confirmed  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Kdbul  and  Eandahdr,  which  seem  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father.  To  Askeri  Mirza 
he  allotted  the  province  of  Sambhal ;  and  that  of  Alwar 
or  Mewdt  to  Hindal  Mirza.  He  confirmed  his  cousin 
Suleiman  Mirza  in  the  government  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  Badakhshdn.  His  nobles,  and  the  army,  he  con- 
ciliated, as  is  usual  with  Asiatic  princes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  by  conferring  on  them 
titles,  khilats,  and  other  marks  of  honour,  and  by  mu- 
nificent largesses. 

But  the  want  of  union  among  the  brothers  was  not 
long  of  showing  itself.  No  sooner  did  Edmrdn,  who 
was  at  Kabul,  hear  of  his  father's  death,  than,  disdaining 
the  ample  dominions  he  had  enjoyed  under  his  father, 
and  in  the  possession  of  which  his  brother  had  consented 
to  confirm  him,  he  consigned  Kandahdr  to  Askeri,  col- 
lected an  army,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood 
among  Asiatic  princes,  marched  for  Hindustan ;  under 
pretence  of  congratulating  Humdyun  on  his  accession, 
but  in  reality  to  try  the  strength  of  his  sword,  and  to 
see  whether  his  own  good  fortune  might  not  raise  him 
to  the  throne  of  Delhi  itself.  Humdyun,  alarmed  at 
the  news  of  his  motions,  and  harassed  by  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  him,  despatched  an  envoy  to  meet  the 
Mirza,  and  to  announce  to  him  his  intention  of  adding 
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the  countries  of  Peshdwer  and  Lamghdn  to  the  terri-    chap.  i. 
tones  which  he  already  enjoyed.     But  Kdmrdn's  views  ^"T^j 
were  too  extensive  to  be  satisfied  even  with  that  con- 
cession.    He  crossed  the  Indus ;  and,  having  traversed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Penjab,  drew  near  to  Lahiir,  the 
capital. 

There  he  found  that  Mir  Yiinis  Ali,  who  had  been  capture, 
the  governor  under  Bdber,  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  ^^^^' 
adhered  to  Humdyun.  To  have  bestowed  the  time 
necessary  for  reducing  the  capital  of  the  Penjdb  by 
regular  military  operations,  might  have  been  fatal  to 
his  enterprise.  To  gain  possession  of  it  without  delay 
therefore,  Kdmrdn  resorted  to  stratagem.  Having  ar- 
ranged his  plan,  he  one  night  affected  to  be  violently 
ofiended  with  Kerdcha  Beg,  one  of  his  chief  Amirs,  and 
publicly,  in  the  Derbdr,  reviled  him  in  the  most  harsh 
and  unmeasured  terms.  Next  night  the  Beg  fled  from 
the  camp  with  all  his  followers,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Lahiir.  In  those  days  of  versatile  and  unstable  alle- 
giance, such  a  defection  had  in  it  nothing  uncommon. 
Mir  Ytinis  Ali,  delighted  to  have  gained  a  man  of  so 
much  consequence,  went  out  of  the  city  with  an  bono- 
rary  procession  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  He  after, 
wards  treated  the  Beg  not  merely  as  a  political,  but  as 
a  personal,  friend;  gave  him  constant  invitations  to 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  his  table,  and  made  several 
social  and  friendly  parties  for  his  amusement.  Kerdcha 
Beg  coolly  watched  his  time;  till,  one  night,  after  a 
convivial  entertainment  at  the  Mir's  palace,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  soldiers  had 
been  allowed  to  go  home  to  their  quarters,  he  seized 
his  opportunity,  perfidiously  took  his  host  into  custody, 
got  possession  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  Kamran  to  announce  his  success.  The  Mirza, 
who  had  been  waiting  with  much  anxiety,  no  sooner 
learned  the  result  of  the  stratagem,  than  he  hastened 
to  the  gate  with  a  strong  force  and  entered  Lahiir 
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BOOK  IV.  without  resistance.     Mir  Yiinis  Ali  was  then  relieved 

aTTssi.  ^^^™  custody,  and  Kamrdn,  who  wished  to  give  the 

whole  proceeding  the  air,  not  of  a  conquest,  but  of  an 

ordinary  assumption  of  the  government,  apologising  to 

Yiinis  Ali  for  the  violence  he  unwillingly  employed, 

asked  him  to  enter  his  service,  and  to  retain  the  office 

he  had  held.     This  the  Mir  declined,  and  was  allowed 

to  leave  the  city  and  to  join  Hum^yun. 

Andoccu-        After  this  first  success,  KdmrAn  took  possession  of 

p!r£*       ^^  *^®  neighbouring  provinces ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time, 

A.H.  938,     the  whole  of  the  Penjdb,  as  far  as  the  Sutlej,  acknow- 

A^D.  1531    i^gg^  }|jg  authority. 

concesiioiM       Still,  howcvcr,  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had  occurred, 
ofHumi-     and  as  if  he  had  been  acting  all  alonff  like  a  faithful 

mux.  ^  ^  o  o 

subject,  he  continued,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  assure 
Hum^yun  of  his  attachment  and  fidelity ;  andf  at  the 
same  time,  petitioned,  in  the  humblest  terms,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  territory  of  which  he  had  thus  become 
possessed.  The  Emperor,  who,  before  these  trans- 
actions were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  become  in- 
volved  in  troubles  and  difficulties  on  every  hand,  af- 
fected to  accede  cheerfully  to  a  request,  which  he  could 
not  without  danger  refuse.  He  signified  his  assent; 
and,  to  save  appearances,  ascribed  his  large  concessions 
to  the  ties  of  kindred  which  united  them,  and  the  wishes 
expressed  by  their  late  father.  After  some  delay,  a 
firmdn  was  accordingly  issued,  bestowing  on  Kdmrdn 
the  government  of  Kdbul,  Kandahdr,  and  the  Penjdb ;  a 
grant  which  exalted  that  prince  to  the  possession  of 
dominions  and  power  nearly  equal  to  his  own.  Edm* 
r^n,  who  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  delighted  with  the 
success  of  bis  schemes  of  ambition,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
joy,  addressed  several  odes  to  Humdyun,  in  which  he 
exhausted  all  the  powers  of  song  to  express  his  gratitude. 
The  Emperor,  either  flattered  by  his  high-flown  praises, 
or  to  gain  time  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  pacific  dispo- 
sitions, farther  rewarded  the  royal  poet  by  bestowing 
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on  him,  what  seems  a  most  imprudent  grant,  the  rich    chap.  i. 
province  of  Hi8sdr-Fir6za ;  an  acquisition  the  more  ac-  ^^^^JTisai. 
ceptable  to  the  Mirza  as  it  lay  nearly  on  the  high  road 
between  his  possessions  in  the  Penjdb  and  Delhi.     Each 
probably  attempted  to  deceive  the  other.    At  all  events, 
a  friendship  founded  on  such  a  basis  could  be  neither 
sincere  nor  lasting.     These  transactions  with  K4mrdn  *,  ^- "•  ^37 
which  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  two  yea«,  have  I  k  i63, 
been  recorded  in  this  place,  to  avoid  interrupting  the 
future  course  of  the  narrative. 

Before  his  relations  with  K^mr^n  began  to  bear  a  camiMtigii 
threatening  aspect,  Humdyun,  about  five  or  six  months  Kaiirjer, 
after  his  accession,  had  set  out  to  besiege  the  strong  g^"'^^^' 
fort   of  Ealinjer,   in   Band^lkandf,   the  possession  of  ziikader, 
which  was  necessary  at  once  to  strengthen  his  frontier,  ^^  i*^'' 
and  to  open  an  easier  communication  between  Malwa  •^»*"«- 
and   his   dominions  on  the  Jamna  and   the   Granges. 
The  Raja  of  Kalinjer  was  probably  in  the  interest  of 
the  Afghans.     When  Humdyun  had  blockaded  the  fort 
about  a  month,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  his 
advances,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  information  that  Sul- 
tan Mahmiid  Lodi,  supported  by  Biban  Ehan  Jilwdni 
and  Sheikh  Bayezid,  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
Afghans,  had  again  invaded  the  provinces  east  of  the 
Ganges,  had  taken  Judnpdr,  and  was  overrunning  the 
country  in  great  force.     Eager  to  meet  the  invaders, 
he  proposed  a  treaty  to  the  Raja  of  Kalinjer,  who 
gladly  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to  hasten  his  retreat.  J 

Humdyun,  on  leaving  Kalinjer,  directed  his  course  And  to  the 
to  the  eastward,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  reached  the 


•  Akbcrn^ma,  f.55— 8?.;  Khdfl 
Khan.  Some  specimens  of  K^mr&n's 
Teraes  may  be  found  in  the  Akber- 
nima,  f.  37* 

f  The  siege  of  Kalinjer^  accord- 
ing to  the  Akbernama^  occurred  in 
A.  H.  987 ;  according  to  Ferishta, 
A.  H.  938.  As  Humayun  seems  to 
have  left  Agra  in  the  last  months  of 


937)  had  afterwards  to  march  to 
Bandelkand,  and  lay  a  month  before 
the  fort,  he  must  have  raised  the 
si^e  in  a.  h.  938. 

f  Akbem^ma ;  Tabak4t-i-Akberi, 
f.  173, 174.;  Kholdset-ul-Towdrikh, 
f.  255.;  Khdfi  Khan;  Abulfazl, 
f.  35,  says  twelve  mdns  of  gold  and 
other  valuable  considerations. 
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BOOK  IV.  town  of  Doura,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Afghans  in 
A.D.1531-2.  great  force.     A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Sheikh  Bayezid 
was  slain,  and  Sultan  Mahmiid  and  his  Afghans  com- 
pletely dispersed,  as  his  friends  affirmed,  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Shir  Khan.     Mahmiid  was  soon  after  expelled 
from  the  province  of  Judnpiir,  and  fled  to  Patna  and 
Bengal,  whence  he  never  returned,  and  where  he  died 
a  natural  death.* 
Humiyun        The  Empcror,  having  defeated  this  invasion,  settled 
reuirnsto    ^j^^  couutry,  and  reinstated  Sultan  Juneid  Birlds  as 
his  lieutenant  in  the  government,  returned  to  Agra, 
where,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  accession,  he  gave  a 
A.  H.  938,    grand  entertainment,  in  the  course  of  which,  besides 
jem6di  L     ^.j^j^  prcscuts  and  other  gratifications  to  his  nobles,  in 
A.  D.  1531,  elephants,  jewels,  &c.,  he  is  said  to  have  distributed 
among  the  officers  of  his  court  and  army  no  less  than 
twelve  thousand  khildts,  or  honorary  dresses,  two  thou- 
sand of  which  were  richly  embroidered  and  ornamented 
with  precious  stones.f 
Campaign        The  most  important  object  of  policy  for  the  Em- 
^uii6r.      peror  of  Delhi  at  this  moment,  next  to  tiiat  of  crushing 
the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  his  own  family  and  court,  was 
undoubtedly  to  break  in  pieces  the  power  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  Afghans  throughout  India,  and  to  become 
A.  H.  938,    master,  if  possible,  of  the  course  of  the  Ganges.     To 
A.  D.  1632.    gg^^yg    these   objects,    the    Emperor   soon  afterwards 
again  took  the  field,  and  marched  towards  the  fort  of 
Chundr,  in  the  province  of  Behdr,  a  place  of  extra- 
ordinary strength,   and  one   of   the  most   important 
positions  on  that  river.     It  was  now  held  by  the  cele- 
brated Shir  Khan,  who,  since  the  defeat  and  flight  of 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi,  had  risen  to  the  first  distinction 

♦  Kholdset-ul-TowArfkh,  f.  255.  on  the  river  Sini,"  probably  an  error 
In  the  translation  of  Jouher,  the  of  the  transcriber  for  Guniti.  No 
battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  date  is  given,  nor  are  Kali^jer  or 
the  banks  of  the  Goompty.  Mem.  Juanptir  mentioned, 
of  Huraayun,  p.  3.  In  the  original,  f  Tabakat-i-Akberi,  f.  144. ;  Fe- 
lt is  said  to  have  been  at  "  Daureh  rishta,  ii.  72. 
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among  the  Afghans.     Formerly  it  had  belonged  to    chap^ 
Sultan  Ibrihim,  but  soon  after  his  defeat  and  death  a.o.i53i-2. 
had  submitted  to  Bdber,  as  we  have  seen,  and,  by  a 
series  of  events  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  had  very 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  master. 
Humdyun,  desirous  both   to   possess  the  fort  and  to 
humble  the  owner,  had  sent  a  large  force  in  advance 
to  invest  it,  and  now  himself  followed  and  laid  close 
siege  to  it,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.     At  his 
approach,  Shir  Khan,  leaving  his  son,  Jilal  Khan,  in 
the  fortress  with  a  strong  garrison  of  trusty  adherents, 
retired  to  the  higher  grounds,  and  hovered  round  the 
imperial  camp,   for  the  double  purpose  of  harassing 
it  and  of  succouring  the  besieged.     After  the  blockade  interrupted 
had  lasted  three  or  four  months,  Humdy  un,  who,  for-  great  of  Be- 
tunately  for  the  Afghdn  chiefs,  was   surrounded  by  "^^""Shah. 
enemies,  received  intelligence,  with  some  alarm,  of  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  Behdder  Shah,  the  Eang  of 
Gujrdt,  in  M41wa  and  Nag6r.     Shir  Khan,  seizing  the 
favourable  moment,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Emperor 
to  sue  for  peace,  to  express  the  Khan's  gratitude  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  illustrious  father,  by  whose  pa- 
tronage he  had  attained  his  present  rank;   to  make 
professions  of  submission,  and   such  offers  as,  while 
they  saved  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  left  the  Khan 
in  possession  of  his  stronghold.     Humdyun,  little  dis- 
posed to  protract  a  siege  which  might  be  drawn  out 
to  a  very  inconvenient  length,  and  had  already  inter- 
fered with  most  important  objects,  concluded  a  capitu-  Nominal 
lation  with  Shir  Khan,  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  of  sMr*^*^'* 
make   ample   promises,   flattering  himself,   that  when  J^«^- 
the  imperial  troops  were  withdrawn,  it  would  cost  him 
nothing  to  act  as  he  pleased,  and  to  pursue  his  own 
policy,  unfettered  by  any  flimsy  treaty  that  had  been 
forced  upon  him.     A  peace  was,  therefore,  concluded, 
by  the  terms  of  which  he  agreed,  that  his  son,  Kutb 
Khan,  should  join  the  Emperor's  army,  with  a  body 
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BOOK  IV.  of  Afghdns ;  and  the  young  prince,  accordingly,  along 
^^^2-3.  ^^*^  '®*  Khan  Hijdb  Sirwdni,  his  vizier,  did  wait  upon 
Humdyun,  and  accompany  him  on  his  march  into 
Giijrdt.  While  there,  Shir  Khan  having  found  the 
time  favourable  for  revolt,  and  Humdyun  being  busy 
reducing  that  province,  Kutb  Khan  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  rejoined  his  father.* 
Embany  Ou   relinquishing  the  siege   of  Chundr,    Humdyun 

hw!Jr^h,  returned  to  Agra,  where  he  gave  audience  to  an  em- 
A.  H.  939,  bassy  that  Behdder  Shah  had  sent,  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  any  apprehensions  which  he  might  entertain 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  that  prince  was 
making  in  Malwa,  and  in  the  Rdjpdt  territories.  This 
mission  he  received  with  much  pleasure,  as  circum- 
stances rendered  it  important  that  his  declared  enemies 
should  be  as  few  as  possible.  He  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and  with  as- 
surances of  his  own  pacific  intentions,  and  turned 
himself  to  averting  the  dangers  which  threatened  him 
in  his  own  court  and  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

The  Emperor  had  long  entertained  a  jealousy  of 
Muhammed  Zemdn  Mirza's  ambitious  projects,  and  now 
resolved  to  take  away  from  him  all  means  of  carrying 
them  into  execution.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Badi-ez-zeradn  Mirza,  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  Sultan  Husein  Mirza  Baihra,  of  Khordsdn. 
After  his  father's  kingdom  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Uzbeks,  he  had  resided  at  the  court  of  Bdber 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  particular 
favourite,  and  had  married  one  of  his  daughters.     He 


Muham- 
med Zem&n 
Mim. 


♦  Akbern&ina,  f.  42. ;  Ferishta, 
ii.  pp.  110—113.;  Jouher,  c.  2.; 
Tar.  Khafi  Khan;  Tabakat-i-Ak- 
beri,  f.  174. ;  Tar.  Nizlimi,  f.  213.; 
NUAbnama  Afgh.  f.  88. ;  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  147.  The  Tabakat,  Nisdbnama, 
Feriahta^  Khafi  Khan^  and  the 
original  text   of  Jouher,  call  this 


young  prince  Kutb  Khan.  Abul- 
fazl  calls  him  Abdal  Reshid ;  and  it 
followed  in  the  translation  of  Jouher. 
The  Kholaset-ul-Towdrflch,  f.  275., 
solves  the  mystery,  caUing  him 
"  Kutb  Khan,  generally  known  as 
Abdal-Reshid." 
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had  been  honoured  with  the  most  important  commands,    chap,  l 
Many  of  the  northern  Chaghatdi  chiefs,  who  formed  ^.,^1533.4. 
the  Emperor's  great  strength,  had  much  influence  in 
his  court  and  filled  the  chief  offices  in  the  country, 
were  attached  to  this  prince.     We  have  seen  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  he  held  the  government  of  Behdr.     The 
events  that  preceded  his  imprisonment  are  not  known 
with  much  certainty.     Abulfazl  affirms,  that  he  formed 
a  party  and  carried  on  intrigues  in  conjunction  with 
his  cousin,  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  also  a  grandson 
of  Sultan  Husein  Mirza,  but  by  a  daughter,  as  well  as 
with  Muhammed's  son,   Ulugh  Mirza,  with  whom  at 
this  crisis  he  rose  in  rebellion  a  second   time,  after  a.  h.  940, 
having  been  once  pardoned  ;  that,  to  check  this  revolt,  '^**'^*^^*- 
Hum^yun  led  an  army  down  the  Ganges,  and,  when 
opposite  to  Bhujpiir,  sent  a  strong  detachment  across 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  command  of 
his   cousin,   Yddgdr   Ndsir   Mirza,   who   defeated   the 
rebels,  and  made  Muhammed  Zemdn,  Muhammed  Sul« 
tan,  and  Wdli  Khub  Mirza,  prisoners.*     The  narrative 
of  other  historians  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
Emperor,  acting   on   his  belief  or  suspicion  of  their  siwpected 
treasonable   designs,   had   arrested  the   first   of  these  ^rtJ^d, 
princes,  in  his  government  of  Behdr,  by  means  of  an 
armed  force,  before  any  rising  took  place,  and  after- 
wards seized  the  others  as  his  accomplices.    Muhammed 
Zemdn,  on  his  earnest  professions  of  fidelity,  was  par- 
doned, and  sent  under  the  custody  of  Yddgdr  Taghdi 
Beg  to  be  imprisoned  in  Bidna ;  but  he  had  not  been  escapes  to 
long  there  before  he  wrought  upon  his  keeper  not  only  ^"'**- 
to  ^ow  him  to  escape,  but  to  accompany  him  in  his 
flight.     He  reached  the  court  of  Behdder  Shah,  where 
he  was  well  received.     Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  with  Muham- 
his  sons,  Ulugh  and  Shah  Mirzas,  when  thrown  into  Zt^''^'' 
prison,  were  ordered  to  be  blinded  by  the  fire-pencil,  hi«»on«. 

*  Akbernama^  f.  36. 
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A.D.  1534. 


Propress  of 
Beh4der 
Shah, 
A.H.  941, 
A.D.  1534. 


BOOK  IV.  that  80  an  end  might  be  put  to  their  public  life  ;  but, 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  operator,  it  was  so  lightly 
applied  that  the  structure  of  their  eyes  remained  un- 
impaired. They,  too,  eflTected  their  escape  from  prison, 
about  the  same  time,  and  hastened  to  Kanadj,  where 
Muhammed  Sultan  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
respectable  army  of  six  thousand  men, — Chaghatdip, 
Afghdns,  and  Rdjpiits.* 

While  Humdyun  was  occupied  at  home  in  dreamy 
speculations  of  false  science,  and  by  dangers  within 
and  without  his  court,  which  he  found  it  difficult  to 
avert,  the  King  of  Gujrdt  was  pursuing  his  victorious 
career.  So  decisive  were  the  advantages  which  he 
gained  over  the  Rdna  of  Cheitiir,  whom,  after  over- 
running Malwa,  he  now  attacked  in  his  own  dominions, 
that  he  was  emboldened  to  advance  and  lay  siege  to 
Cheitiir  itself,  the  capital  of  the  Rdjpiit.  The  Rdna,  in 
his  distress,  despatched  an  envoy  to  ask  succour  from 
Humdyun,  who  could  not  see  with  indiflTerence  the 
rapid  progress  of  a  rival  rendered  more  odious  to  him 
by  the  protection  which  he  ostentatiously  afforded  to 
the  refugees  from  Delhi.  Humdyun,  thus  invited, 
moved  forward  with  a  considerable  army,  as  far  as 
Gualidr ;  as  if  to  assist  the  Rdna.     There  he  encamped 


•  Briggs's  Ferishta,  ii.  p.  73. ; 
Khafi  Khan,  f.  40. ;  Tabakat-i-Ak- 
beri,  f.  145.  Abulfazland  Ferishta 
do  not  mention  that  Muhammed 
Zcmdn  was  ordered  to  be  blinded ; 
which  the  author  of  the  Tabakat-i- 
Akberi,  tfhd  of  the  Tarikh-i-Be- 
dduni  do.  The  former  says,  that 
they  did  not  injure  the  organisation 
of  the  iris  of  his  eye,  so  that  he  soon 
recovered  his  sight  (f.  145.)  ;  and 
is  followed  by  the  Kholdsct-ui-To- 
wdrikh^  f.  255.  There  were  two 
modes  at  that  time  employed  in 
blinding  princes,  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  jealousy.     By  the  one,  the 


eye  itself  was  cut  with  a  lancet: 
by  the  other,  a  heated  plate,  or  some- 
times a  heated  pencil  of  brass  or 
iron  was  applied  to  it,  till  the  sight 
was  destroyed.  The  latter  was  often 
preferred  in  the  case  of  princes, 
since,  the  form  of  the  eyeball  not 
being  destroyed,  the  appearance  of 
the  countenance  was  less  injured. 
There  is  some  disagreement  among 
historians  as  to  the  chronology  of 
these  events.  I  have  followed  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  way  that 
seems  to  me  best  fitted  to  reconcile 
this  difference. 
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about  two  months,  and  despatched  an  ambassador  chap,  l 
ehdder,  to  demand  that  he  should  desist  from  his  ~. 
rprise  against  Cheitiir;  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
•  up  the  traitors  who  had  fled  from  the  Emperor's 
inions.  Neither  demand  was  complied  with ;  and 
Emperor,  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  soon  after 
mped,  being  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  his 
rs  to  march  toward  Judnpiir  and  the  Behdr  pro- 
es,  to  repress  new  disturbances  which  had  arisen  in 

quarter.  The  Rana,  upon  this,  despairing  of  any 
itual  assistance,  was  glad  to  purchase  the  temporary 
sat  of  Behdder  Shah,  by  consenting  to  pay  a  large 

of  money,  and  by  sending  him  as  a  propitiatory 
ring,  a  celebrated   crown   and  belt   adorned  with 
lis  of  immense  value  *,  and  other  costly  presents, 
umdyun  determined  to  employ  the  interval  of  quiet,  Metsures 
A  this  pacification  promised  to  afford,  in  putting  AfebSsof 
nd  to  the  perpetual  invasions  and  insurrections  of  ^^*''- 
Afghdns  of  Behar,  and  in  punishing  his  own  rebel- 


Fheae  are  said  to  have  been 
own  and  regalia  which  Sultan 
Qud  of  Malwa  carried  off  from 
ent  of  Kutb-Shah  of  Gujrdt 
.  856,  Sefer  1,  a.  d.  1452, 
Z3),  and  which  fell  into  the 
i  of  lUna  Sanga  of  Cheitur, 
i  defeat  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II. 
alwa,  about  a.  h.  9^5  (a.  d. 
)•  Ferishta,  iv.  pp.  39.  263. 
1  be  afterwards  seen  that,  from 
ier  Shah,  they  were  said  to 
passed  to  Soliman  the  Mag. 
Qt,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
ere  seems  some  difficulty,  how- 
in  the  transmission  of  these 
a.  "  When  Rana  Sanga  de- 
Sultan  Mahmud,  and  made 
•risoner,"  says  Baber,  (Mem. 
5.),  "  the  Sultan  had  on  a 
lid  crown-cap  and  golden 
,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
igan,  who,  when  he  set  Sultan 
lud  at  liberty,  retained  them. 


They  were  now  with  Bikerm^jit. 
His  elder  brother,  Ruttonsi,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  as  Rana, 
and  who  was  now  in  possession  of 
Cheitur,  had  sent  to  desire  his 
younger  brother  to  deliver  them  up 
to  him,  which  he  refused  to  do.  By 
the  envoys,  who  came  from  him  to 
wait  on  me,  he  now  sent  me  '*  (Qy. 
tendered  ?)  **  this  crown  and  golden 
girdle,  and  asked  Biana  in  exchange 
for  Rantambor,"  &c.  We  nowhere 
hear  of  their  being  regained  from 
Baber  or  his  successor.  Yet  the 
Mirdt-e  Ahmedi,  agreeing  with  or 
following  Ferishta,  makes  Biker- 
majit's  mother  give  this  very  "  waist- 
band and  jewelled  crown,  which 
had  been  captured  from  Mahmud 
Khiiji  I.,  of  Malwa,  when  the  Rana 
defeated  him  "  to  Behader  Shah,  to 
induce  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Bird's 
transl.  p.  244. 
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BOOK  IV.  lious  nobles.    For  this  purpose,  having  collected  a  large 
^  „.  1534,   army,  he  once  more  marched   from  Agra,   and   had 
reached  Kindr,  in  the  district  of  Ealpi,  on  the  Jamna, 
Arrested  by  when  his  progrcss  was  arrested  by  the  intelligence  that 
ofBeh^er    Behddcr  Shah  had  again  laid  siege  to  Cheitiir;  and 
^M^"^     that,  supported  by  hun,  Tdtdr  Khan,  the  son  of  Sultan 
KhanLoJt   Ald-cd-din  Lodi,  the  uncle  and  rival  of  the. late  Sultan 
Ibrdhim  Lodi,  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  to  assert  his  father's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Delhi 
itself.     He  hastened  back  to  Agra,  and  took  immediate 
measures  for  repelling  the  aggression,  and  for  hurling 
back  the  danger  on  the  head  of  Behider  Shah  *,  whose 
success  seemed  now  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  house  of 
Taimiir.     But,  as  Malwa  and  Gujrdt  are  soon  to  be- 
come the   scene  of  important  operations,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  interrupt  for  a  while  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  political 
state  of  these  countries  at  this  period. 

*  Tabak&t-i- Akberi,  f.  1 45. ;  Fe-      f.  S5 — 37*  does  not  mentioii  the  two 
rishta,  ii.  72 — 74.  The  Akbern4ma^      months'  encampment  at  Gnali&r. 
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The  kingdoms  both  of  Malwa  and  GujrAt,  at  a  former  chap.  n. 
period,  neariy  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  time  of    ^*"'^ 

Humdyun,  had  been  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Delhi.  i>terupUon 

About  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  de-  piw,  under 

cline  of  the  Toghlak  dynasty,  when  the  empire  fell  to  JJ^S^- 

pieces,  many  of  the  provinces,  and  among  others  Gujrdt  »«*  Togh- 
and  Malwa,  became  independent   sovereignties.     The 
insane  violence  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Sultan  Muhammed 
VOL.  n.                             c 
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BOOK  IV.  Toghlak  of  Delhi  had  spread  universal  alarm  over  his 
dominions.  Having,  by  his  profusion,  exhausted  the 
treasury,  he  imposed  taxes  beyond  what  his  subjects 
could  bear.  He  rigidly  enforced  them ;  and  the  land- 
holders and  peasantry,  to  escape  from  his  tyranny,  fled 
to  the  woods  and  wastes.  He  tampered  with  the  coin ; 
and  the  distress  and  ruin,  which  in  all  circumstances 
follow  an  injudicious  meddling  with  the  currency,  were 
soon  experienced.  He  attempted  to  remove  the  popu- 
lation and  city  of  Delhi  to  Doulatabdd  in  the  Dekhan ; 
and  thousands  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  perished  on 
the  road  and  after  their  arrival,  of  fatigue,  want  and 
misery  in  every  shape.  Famine,  civil  war,  robbery, 
murder,  and  anarchy,  all  over  his  dominions,  marked 
the  close  of  his  reign.  Driven  to  desperation  by  mis- 
government,  each  district  and  province  was  forced  to 
provide  separately  for  its  own  safety;  so  that,  from 
the  mere  necessity  of  substituting  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment for  the  misrule  and  rapine  that  prevailed,  several 
new  dynasties  arose  in  the  principal  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

Kingdom  of      The  uoblcmau  who  at  that  crisis  rose  to  be  King  of 

^b^Im,     Gujrdt  was  Mozeffer  Khan.     His  origin  is  uncertain. 

A.r.  1391.  While  some  describe  him  as  having  been  the  son  of  a 
low  spirit-distiller,  or  water-carrier ;  others,  with  more 
probability,  represent  him  as  the  son  of  a  Hindu  chief 
converted  to  Muhammedanism.*  The  menial  office, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  filled  in  the  palace,  argues 
little ;  as  men  of  rank  in  all  countries  have  been  eager 
to  fill  offices  nominally  menial,  about  the  person  of  the 
sovereign;  and  Bdberf,  a  judicious  and  careful  reader 
of  history,  describes  the  employment  to  have  been  that 
of  cup-bearer.  The  disorders  which  at  that  period  per- 
vaded India,  and  the  consequent  confusion  and  indis- 
tinctness in  the  narrative  of  the  historians  of  the  time, 

♦  Ferishta,  yol.  iv.  p.  3.  t  Mem.  p.  311, 
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leave  us  rather  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  GujrAt,  chap,  il 
when  its  governor  assumed  the  sjmabols  of  royalty.  His  *"' 
capital  was  Nehrwdla  or  Patau ;  but  what  now  forms 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  did  not  then  belong 
to  it.  The  new  King,  however,  an  active  and  able  man, 
speedily  compelled  the  various  Rajas  of  Kattiawdr,  and 
the  western  peninsula,  to  acknowledge  his  authority, 
and  to  pay  tribute.  He,  likewise,  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Raja  of  Eder,  and  expelled  him  from  his 
dominions. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  ventured  at  a  future  Kingdom  of 
time  to  invade  Malwa.      That  country  had  also  re-       '^ 
cently  undergone  a  revolution,  similar  to  what  had  oc- 
curred in  Gojrdt,  and  from  the  same  causes.     Dildwer 
Khan,  a  Ghiri  Afghdn,  from  governor  ha*  become 
king;  and  his  son  Hosheng  now  reigned.     A  strong  a.h.8io, 
party,  however,  opposed  his  government,  and  called  in  "'"  ''^^• 
to  their  assistance  Mozeffer  Shah  of  Gujrdt,  who  readily 
marched  to  their  aid.      The  hostile  armies  met  near 
the  ancient  town  of  Dhdr  in  Malwa ;  and,  after  a  des- 
perate battle,  in  which   Mozeffer  was   wounded  and 
Hosheng  unhorsed,  victory  declared  for  the  invader; 
and  Hosheng  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Dhdr,  where 
he  was  besieged,  and  soon  after  compelled  to  surrender. 
Mozeffer,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  in  Malwa,  to  retain 
it  in  subjection,  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  Gujrdt. 
But  he  had  hardly  turned  his  back  on  his  new  conquest, 
when,  the  officers  whom  he  had  left  in  command  having 
made  some  burdensome  exactions  on  the  inhabitants, 
the  party  that  had  called  him  in,  who  wanted  an  ally 
not  a  master,  rose  and  expelled  his  troops,  setting  up  a 
king  of  their  own.     This  change  of  affairs  induced  him  a.h.  sii, 
to  release  Sultan  Hosheng  from  confinement,  and  to  ^•"•^*<^®- 
send  him,  accompanied  by  a  strong  force,  to  assert  his 
rights ;  and  the  different  internal  parties,  tired  of  the 
evils  which  civil  war  had  brought  on  their  country, 
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BOOK  IV.  soon  after  unitcdi  and  once  more  acknowledged  Hosheng 

as  King  of  Malwa. 
Prosperity        After  the  death  of  Mozeffer  Shah,  several  of  his  de 
A.  11.^15-    scendants  increased  the  territory  of  Gujrdt.     His  grand- 
A^iM4i2    ®^"'  Ahmed  Shah,  a  very  distinguished  prince,  and  the 
-u'43.        founder  of  Ahmeddbdd,  reduced  under  his  power  nearly 
the  whole  country  that  forms  the  present  Gujrdt,  in- 
cluding the  low  lands  to  the  south  below  the  Gh&ts,  the 
Northern  Kokan,  and  the  island  of  Bombay  ;  he  forced 
the  Rajas  of  the  western  peninsula,  and  other  chiefe 
bordering  on  his  dominions,  especially  the  Raja  of  Cham- 
panir,  who,  it  is  affirmed*,  could  at  that  time  bring 
sixty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  to  pay  tribute  ;  and 
he  carried  his  victorious  arms  in  different  campaigns 
into  Khdndesh,  and  M&lwa,  the  capital  of  which  he  be- 
sieged.     Under  him,   and   his   immediate   successors, 
Gujrat  obtained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

One  of  them,  Mahmiid  Shah  Bigara,  was  particularly 

A.H.  863-    successful.     He  besieged  and  took  the  strong  and,  in 

A.  d!  1469-  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  impregnable   hill-forts  of 

^*"'         Girndl  or  Jiinagar,  and  of  Champanirf  ;  he  did  much 

to  consolidate  the  kingdom  within ;  and  without,  he 

extended  his  marches  in  different  expeditions,  as  far  as 

the  Indus  on  one  side,  and  Doulat&bad  in  the  Dekhan 

on  the  other ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  on  an 

active  war,  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  Portuguese. 

His  son,  Mozeffer  Shah  II.  maintained  the  glory  of 

A.  F.  917-    his  arms.     He  restored  the  King  of  Malwa  to  the  throne 

aM*i5ii-    ^^  *^^*  kingdom,  from  which  he  had  been  expeUed  by 

issG.         a  combination   of  Rajpiit   chiefs,  taking  Mdndu  from 

A.H.  932.     them  by  storm.     To  this  prince,  with  the  intervention 

Ramidn      ^£  j.j^^  short  Tcigus  of  two  of  his  brothers,  Sultan  Be- 


A.  D.  1526. 
July  6. 


*  Ferishta,  iv.  p.  66.  and  gar,  a  fort).    Perish ta  mentioDB 

f  It   is   pretended  that  the  re-  another  and  more  probaUe  origin, 

diiction   of  these  two  strong  hill-  namely,    the   colour    of    his   mui- 

forts    gave  rise  to    Mahmud's  ap-  tachioe. 

pellation  of  Bigara  (from  ba,  two. 
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hdder  Shah  had  succeeded,  and  now  swayed  the  sceptre   chap,  il 
ofGujrdt.  ^^'^' 

That  kingdom  had  always  an  extraordinary  influence  it«  in»poit- 
over  the  neighbouring  states ;  and  could  raise  armies,  *"*'** 
and  subsidise  troops,  with  a  facility  apparently  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  extent.  But  few  countries  in  the  world 
are  more  blest  in  a  fertile  soil  and  a  favourable  climate ; 
and  the  possession  of  the  great  emporia  of  Cambay, 
Diu,  and  Surat,  besides  other  convenient  harbours,  had 
enriched  it  with  the  most  active  commerce  of  any 
portion  of  India.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  that 
country  with  Persia,  Arabia,  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Europe,  besides  an  active  coasting  trade,  passed  through 
its  harbours;  and  the  various  commodities  imported 
from  these  regions  were  conveyed  over  Hindustdn,  and 
the  north  of  the  Dekhan,  through  its  provinces,  and  by 
it49  merchants.  The  benefit  of  this  trade  overflowed 
upon  the  country,  which  became  a  garden,  and  enriched 
the  treasury  of  the  prince.  The  noble  mosques,  col- 
leges, palaces  and  tombs,  the  remains  of  which  still 
adorn  Ahmedabdd,  and  its  other  cities,  to  this  day, 
while  they  excite  the  admiration  of  the  traveller,  prove 
both  the  wealth  and  the  taste  of  the  founders. 

The  same  circumstances  which,  on  the  decline  of  the  2*?*  ^ 
Toghlak  dynasty  of  Delhi,  induced   the  governor  of 
Gujrdt  to  assert  his  independence,  had,  as  has  been 
noticed,  a  similar  eficct  on  Dildwer  Ehan,  the  governor 
of  Malwa ;  who  also  assumed  the  sovereign  power  in 
his  capital  of  Dhdr.     We  have  seen  his  son  Hosheng  ^h-  804, 
defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and  again  restored  to  his    '  ' 
kingdom  by  the  Sultan  of  Gujrdt.     Hosheng  Ghiiri  was 
the  founder  of  Mdndu.     After  his  death,  the  intrigues 
in  his  court  led  to  the  murder  of  his  successor ;  and  the 
son  of  his  prime  minister  was  raised  to   the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji.*     He  was  an 

*  Have  the  Khilji  monarchs  any      They    are    generally   described    as 
OQDnectioii  with  the  GhUji  Afghans  ?      Turks. 
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BOOK  iv.  able  prince ;  but  the  couDtry,  in  consequence  of  the  dis* 
aT1s7  s^i^sions  that  always  attend  a  change  of  dynasty,  was 
A.  D.  1436.  harassed  for  some  time  by  civil  wars.  The  weakness 
of  the  kings  of  Delhi,  at  this  period,  enabled  Sultan 
Mahmiid  to  extend  his  dominions  on  different  sides; 
and  he  reduced  the  Important  forts  and  districts  of 
Bhilsa,  Chdnd^ri,  and  Hoshengdbdd  in  Malwa.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  into  the  centre  of  the  Rdjptit  states,  re- 
duced Eambelm^r  in  Mew&r,  and  besieged  the  mountain 
capital  of  Cheitur.  He  even  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  and  engaged  in  war,  not  only  with  the  King  of 
Gujrdt,  but  with  the  kings  of  the  Dekhan,  of  Ehdndesb, 
and  of  Judnpiir ;  with  which  last  he  had  quarreled  about 
the  possession  of  Kalpi  on  the  Jamna.  He  levied  con- 
tributions on  Kota  and  Bidna,  and  added  Mandsiir,  Man- 
delgar,  Biindi  and  RantamlxSr  to  his  dominions.  At 
one  time,  he  overran  Gujrdt ;  but  was  finally  defeated, 
near  Ahmeddbdd,  and  compelled  to  retreat  from  that 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes 
of  his  age ;  and,  in  his  reign,  Malwa  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  its  power  and  glory. 
i\Miuon  of  Much  of  the  time  of  all  the  Musulman  kings  of  India, 
MusuiriMns  &^d  among  others  of  the  Sultans  of  Malwa,  seems  to 
in  India.  jjg^yQ  j^^g^  employed  in  reducing  to  subjection  the  half- 
independent  Hindu  chiefs  in  or  bordering  on  their 
states.  The  Musulmans  had  no  hold  of  the  country, 
but  by  military  force.  Their  capital  was  a  camp ;  and 
the  different  towns  and  forts  that  they  occupied,  were 
posts  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  had  no  sympathy  with  them,  either  in  religion 
or  civil  policy.  The  popular  religion  was  considered 
by  their  conquerors  as  a  guUty  idolatry,  which  it  waa, 
to  a  certain  degree,  sinful  even  to  tolerate ;  and  pious 
or  bigoted  princes  were  often  led  to  persecute  their 
pagan  subjects.  They  had  no  general  system  for  con- 
ducting their  internal  government.  The  will  of  the 
ruler,  capricious  and  uncertain  at  best,  but  to  which 
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there  was  bo  check,  was  the  acknowledged  rule.*  For-  chap,  il 
tunately,  the  old  inhabitants  were  strongly  attached  to  ^'"•'' 
their  own  system  of  village  and  district  government, 
which  remedied  many  of  the  evils  of  political  neglect 
and  oppression  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and  they 
continued  to  be  warmly  devoted  to  such  of  their  native 
chiefs  as  still  maintained  their  authority  in  their  here- 
ditary states.  As  the  Musulmans  extended  their  power,  E«t*nsioii 
first  by  arms,  and  afterwards  gradually  by  colonisation  influence. 
and  proselytism,  the  range  of  territory  enjoyed  by  these 
little  Hindu  chieftains  was  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  power  of  many  of  them  was,  in  the  end,  altogether 
extinguished.  The  superiority  of  the  Musulmans  in- 
creased every  day.  The  causes  of  this  were  various*  i^ "«»« 
They  were  strangers,  and  felt  that  their  power,  and  in  ur.  ^ 
some  degree  their  existence,  in  India,  depended  upon 
their  mutually  supporting  each  other.  They  were 
bigots  to  their  religion,  and  this  bigotry,  which  was  in* 
creased  by  their  being  placed  among  infidels  and  hea* 
thens,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and 
whose  lands  and  wealth  they  willingly  imagined  were 
unjustly  withheld  from  the  true  believer,  whose  natural 
portion  they  were,  formed  another  bond  of  union. 
They  had  also  a  burning  zeal  for  making  proselytes, 
indifferent  whether  by  argument  or  force;  and  their 
great  power  was  naturally  attended  with  great  success. 
The  Hindus,  on  the  contrary,  long  divided,  even  under 
their  own  great  monarchies,  into  petty  principalities 
that  had  little  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  in  the 
way  of  quarrel  or  hostility,  had  no  principle  of  union, 
except  in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression ;  and  that  only 
against  the  immediate  tjrrant  of  the  hour.  Their  prin- 
ciples of  quietism  led  them  to  acquiesce  in  any  govem- 

•  See  General  Vans  Kennedy's  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.) 
admirable  little  "  Abstract  of  Mu-  especially  his  additional  remarks  on 
hammedan   Law/'  (Journal  of  the      the  Urf,  or  customary  law,  p.  157* 

c  4 
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BooKiY.  ment  once  established;  and  though  they  might  lose 
they  could  not  gain  by  proselytism,  since  with  them 
religion  was  a  matter  of  birth,  and  every  one  was 
held  to  be  bound  for  life  to  the  class  and  faith  in  which 
he  was  bom ;  so  that,  by  their  tenets,  no  converts  could 
be  received.  In  war,  too,  the  Muhammedans,  who 
were  not  always  braver  than  their  Hindu  enemies, 
owed  their  superiority  to  the  same  causes  that  have 
ensured  success  to  the  Europeans  in  modem  times. 
They  had  more  active  energy  of  character,  were  more 
intelligent,  were  more  ready  to  change  their  policy  and 
their  tactics  as  experience  required ;  and  had  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  being  constantly  joined  by  new 
crowds  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Afgh&nistdn.  These  adventurers  flocked  to  sup- 
port them,  inspired  with  all  the  ardour,  activity,  and 
enterprise  natural  to  men  who  had  still  their  fortune 
to  make,  and  whose  minds  and  bodies  were  still  un- 
enervated  by  the  impatience  of  exertion,  and  the  habit 
of  self-indulgence  which  in  India  are  almost  inevitably 
generated  by  the  physical  and  moral  influences  that 
surround  those  educated  in  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  though  the  great  majority  were 
bold,  hardy,  ignorant,  and  unpolished  adventurers, 
many  of  them  were  men  of  no  mean  class,  gentlemen 
and  scholars,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  wars  of 
different  countries ;  while  others  had  their  minds  en- 
riched with  all  the  literature,  both  of  the  Tdrki  nations 
and  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  This  literature,  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  despise,  while  totally  ignorant  of  its 
nature  and  extent,  however  defective  in  some  of  its 
branches,  if  measured  by  the  standard  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, was  yet  extremely  valuable ;  not  only  as  affording 
some  acquaintance  with  the  positive  sciences  and  arts, 
but  as,  to  a  certain  degree,  counteracting  the  harsh 
bigotry  of  the  Muhammedan  religion.  It  had  a  ten- 
dency to  open  and  refine  the  reason  and  imagination 
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by  the  ample  stores  of  history,  as  well  as  of  moral  truth  chap.  il 
and  ingenious  speculation,  which  it  possessed ;  while  ^'"' '' 
its  poetry,  enriched  and  animated  by  the  genius  of  such 
writers  as  Ferdausi,  Hiifez,  Sddi,  and  Jdmi, — names 
that  fall  dead  on  a  western  ear  —  displayed  an  enthu- 
siasm, a  sublimity,  and  a  grace,  to  which  the  west,  since 
the  most  favoured  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  no- 
thing to  compare.  These  new  comers  constantly  in- 
fused a  fresh  spirit  of  ardour  and  enterprise  into  the 
descendants  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they  found  in 
India ;  they  generally  occupied  the  higher  offices ;  and, 
in  several  instances,  on  a  change  of  dynasty,  were  ele- 
vated to  the  throne.  The  Musulmans,  inflamed  by  the 
spirit  of  political  and  military  adventure,  were  gene- 
rally on  the  offensive,  an  invaluable  advantage;  the 
Hindus,  with  the  inertia  common  to  their  character 
and  cherished  by  their  religion,  and  with  the  passivc- 
ness  often  found  in  old  establishments,  acted  merely  on 
the  defensive.  Of  these  foreigners,  in  Hindustan  in 
general,  the  Ttirks  and  Moghuls,  the  Afghdns  and 
Persians,  were  most  numerous ;  while,  in  Gujrdt  and 
the  Dekhan,  the  adventurers  of  these  races  were  often 
counterbalanced  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Arabs.  These 
observations  may  serve  to  account  for  the  nearly  uni- 
form success  and  progress  of  the  Muhammedan  arms, 
with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  be  afterwards 
noticed.  In  Malwa,  nearly  all  the  great  chiefs  were 
HindiiB;  many  of  them  Rdjpiits,  the  bravest  of  the 
Hindiis,  who  have  more  feeling  of  common  origin  than 
usually  belongs  to  their  countrymen. 

The  reigns  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Sultan  Mah-  Princes  of 
miid  Khilji  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  disgusting  a.  h^IVs- 
sensuality  and  wanton  cruelty  of  these  princes.     That  ^'^-  ^^^^ 
of  Sultan   Mahmiid   IL   was  more  important.      The  imo. 
valour   and   activity   that   characterise  usurpers    had  n, 
now,   after  several  generations  of  regular  succession, 
given  way  to  the  incapacity  and  ignorance  of  life  and 
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BOOK  IV.  business,  that  are  the  lot  of  hereditary  princes,  when 
educated  under  ambitious  ministers,  and  confined  to 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  haram.     Sultan 
Mahmiid,  a  weak  prince,   but  personally  brave,  was 
A.  II.  916,    raised  to  the  throne  by  his  father's  will  and  the  influ- 
'    ence  of  the  minister,  Mohdfez  Khan;  though  he  had 
two  elder  brothers.     The  Sultan  soon  felt  that  he  was 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  party,  who  sought  to 
govern  in  his  name.     He  had  ambition  enough  to  wish 
to  deliver  himself  from  this  thraldom,  and  to  assert  his 
authority.     For  that  purpose,  he  fled  from  the  palace ; 
and  thus,  for  a  time,  escaped  from  the  personal  re- 
Intrigues     stralut  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.     Alarmed  at 
Kh^m^**^"   this  manifestation  of  an  unexpected  spirit,    Mob^ifez 
Khan  attempted  to  throw  down  the  idol  he  had  raised; 
and  placed  Mahmiid's  immediate  elder  brother  on  the 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Muhammed  Shah.     Sultan 
Mahmdd  was,  at  first,  supported  in  asserting  his  an* 
thority  only  by  the  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Abyssinians 
immediately  about  the  court ;  but,  as  these  foreigners, 
though  numerous  and  personally  brave,  had  not  been 
long  enough  settled  in  Malwa  to  establish  any  exten- 
sive influence  among  the  natives,   and  so   depended 
chiefly  on  their  individual   numbers   and  vigour,  he 
must  have  sunk  under  the  power  of  his  rival,  had  he 
interpofii-    not  bccu  Opportunely  joined  by  Medini  Rao  or  Rai,  a 
iMkd       powerful  Rajput  chief,  who  brought  over  to  his  cause 
^^  not  only  the  force  of  his  own  tribe,  but  the  support  of 

the  great  body  of  the  Hindu  population ;  the  example 
of  so  eminent  a  leader  being  followed  by  many  other 
A.H.917,  men  of  rank  and  consequence.  Mohdfez,  and  his  king, 
A.D.  1511.  j^uiianixned  Shah,  were  in  the  end  driven  out  of  Malwa; 
and  took  refuge,  first  in  Gujriit,  and  next  in  Berdr. 
But  this  did  not  restore  the  country  to  repose  ;  for,  on 
the  death  of  the  eldest  brother  of  Mahmiid,  a  party 
declared  his  son  Mahs6s  king,  under  the  title  of 
Hosheng.     This  prince,  however,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
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success,  soon  gave  himself  up  to  Sultan  Mahmiid,  who  ^^^^'  >'• 

had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  having  one  of  his  rivals  in    — 

his  power,  while  the  other  was  driven  into  exile.  These 
events  were  passing,  between  that  important  period  of 
B^ber^s  life  when  he  was  driven  from  Fergh&oa,  and 
that  when  he  once  more  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Transoxiana,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Sheibdni 
Khan. 

But  though  Mahmiid  thus  became  the  only  sovereign  RAipi^t 
in  Malwa,  his  throne  was  far  from  being  secure;  for  {h^unof 
while  Medini  Rao,  his  prime  minister,  managed  every-  ^*»*^ 
tlung  with  absolute  authority,  the  jealousy  which  al- 
ways subsisted  between  the  Rdjpiit  and  Musulman  lords 
was  not  abated.  The  former,  —  from  meeting  together 
at  court,  instead  of  residing  as  formerly  detached  in 
their  little  principalities ;  and  from  their  reliance  upon, 
and  pride  in,  the  talents  of  the  minister, — had  gained 
more  of  that  principle  of  cohesion,  which  is  as  necessary 
for  the  permanence  of  political  as  of  physical  bodies, 
than  is  usually  attained  among  Hindu  chiefs.  The 
Muhammedan  lords,  on  the  other  hand,  mourned  to  see 
their  king  and  the  country  directed  by  Pagans.  To 
remove  this  grievance,  a  confederacy  was  formed  among 
them,  under  Bohjat  Ehan,  then  the  chief  of  Chdnd^ri ; 
in  which  the  pagan  Rais  of  Gondevdna  were  induced  to 
j<mi.  Medini  Rao,  however,  who  did  not  slumber,  was 
successful  in  detaching  from  the  league  Sekander  Ehan 
of  Bhilsa,  one  of  the  principal  confederates.  Alarmed 
at  this  defection,  the  Musulman  lords  invited  the  exiled 
Muhammed  Shah  Chdnd^ri,  that  they  might  once  more 
oppose  him  to  his  younger  brother.  Sultan  Mahmiid. 
But  still,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  name,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  Medini  Rao,  they  called 
in  Sultan  Sekander  Lodi  of  Delhi,  and  Mozeffer  Shah 
of  Gujrdt  *,  resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  check  this  Hindu 

*  Feridita,  vol.  iv.  pp.  252,  253. 
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BOOK  iv.  influence,  and  to  defend  the  Muhammedans,  now  over* 

borne  by  the  power  of  the  R^jpiits. 
The  Kings        The  King  of  Delhi,  Sultan  Sekander  Lodi,  glad  of 
ando^ljrat  ^  favouFable  au  opportunity  of  extending  his  influence 
interfepc     ovcF  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  sent  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  cavalry,  under  Im4d-ul-mulk  Lodi,  to  assist 
Muhammed  Shah ;  while,  on  the  side  of  Gujrat,  MozefiV^r 
Shah,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  entered  the  country,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Dhdr.     At  the  same  time,  Sekander 
Khan  of  Bhilsa,  who  had  lately  joined  the  Sultan,  once 
Defensive     morc  rcvoltcd  and  sided  with  the  confederates.  Medini 
Mtdini"  ^  ^Oj  undismayed  by  the  dangers  that  encompassed  him 
K«>^  on  every  hand,  resolved  to  bend  his  chief  force,  in  the 

first  place,  against  him  whom  he  regarded  as  the  most 
formidable  opponent.  While  he  despatched  an  army 
against  Sekander  Khan,  to  keep  him  in  check,  he  him* 
self  marched  to  meet  Mozefibr  Shah,  who  had  now  ap- 
proached Mdndu ;  engaged  and  defeated  him,  and  drove 
him  back  into  his  own  country.  Against  Sekander  of 
Bhilsa,  his  arms  were  less  fortunate;  for  the  general 
sent  to  oppose  him  having  fallen  at  the  close  of  a  suc- 
cessful action,  Sekander  rallied  his  broken  troops,  and 
totally  defeated  Mahmiid's  army,  thus  deprived  of  its 
leader.* 

Medini  Rao,  on  his  return  from  his  campaigns  against 
the  troops  of  Gujrdt,  neglecting,  for  the  present,  Se- 
kander Khan,  who  after  his  victory  had  retired  to 
Siv^,  advanced  to  meet  the  more  important  invasion 
that  threatened  him  from  Chdnd^ri.  The  force  there 
collected  was  led  by  his  rival  Mohdfez  Khan,  accom- 
panied by  Muhammed  Shah ;  and  was  composed  of  the 
disafi^ected  nobles  of  Mdlwa,  and  the  Delhi  auxiliaries. 
The  hostile  armies  approached,  and  lay  opposite  to  each 
other,  neither  party  being  in  haste  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  final  issue,  by  hazarding  a  decisive  battle.    At  this 

*  FcrishU,  vol  iv.  pp.  ^53,  254. 
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crisis,  the  prince,  Mahs6s  (Hosheng  IL),  who  was  in  chap.il 
Sultan  Mahmtid's  camp,  and  Sadr  Ehan,  an  officer  of  *"' 
great  rank  and  consideration,  deserted  and  joined  the 
invaders;  canying  along  with  them  a  large  body  of 
cavalry.  By  this  defection  the  affairs  of  Sultan  MahmM 
seemed  to  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Fortunately 
for  him,  however,  the  general  in  command  of  the  auxi- 
liaries of  Delhi,  presuming  too  much  upon  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  mistaking  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
he  came  to  succour,  insisted  with  Bohjat  Ehan  of  Chdn- 
d^ri,  the  chief  of  most  influence  among  the  insurgents, 
and  the  real  leader  of  the  revolt,  that  the  public  prayers 
should  be  read  in  the  name  of  Sultan  Sekander  Lodi, 
as  the  supreme  sovereign.  This  he  absolutely  refused 
to  admit.  Besides  such  attachment  as  he  may  have 
had  to  Muhammed  Shah,  for  whom  he  was  fighting,  his 
own  power,  and  that  of  the  other  confederate  nobles, 
rested  on  the  weakness  of  their  King ;  and  they  were 
little  disposed,  by  acknowledging  a  more  powerful 
prince,  to  resign  all  their  own  importance.  This  pro- 
duced a  coolness,  which  was  followed  by  Bohjat  Khan's 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  camp  of  the  allies.  Sultan 
Sekuider  probably  discovered  that  Malwa  was  not  yet 
ready  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  the  Delhi  auxiliaries 
were  soon  after  recalled.  In  the  extremity  to  which  Their  sue 
he,  in  his  turn,  was  reduced  by  these  losses,  Muhammed 
Shah,  resolving  to  strike  a  bold  coup-de-main^  de- 
spatched a  strong  body  of  his  troops,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  to  surprise  Mandu.  But  this  detachment  was 
overtaken  and  defeated ;  and  Mohdfez  Khan,  who  con- 
ducted it  in  person,  was  slain.  In  spite  of  this  disaster, 
however,  Muhammed  Shah  and  Bohjat  Khan,  who  had 
again  joined  him  on  the  retreat  of  the  Delhi  troops, 
succeeded,  by  the  intervention  of  Sheikh  Oulia,  a  holy 
man,  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Sultan  Mahmiid ;  by 
which  Raisen,  Bhilsa,  and  Dhamoni  were  assigned  to 
Muhammed  Shah,  as  a  provision  for  his  support,  at  the 
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BOOK  iv.  same  time  that  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  to  aU 
his  followers ;  and  Medmi  Rao  was  glad  thus  to  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  which  exhausted  the  king- 
dom and  endangered  its  independent  existence. 
Subsequent       To  couclude  the  history  of  this  little  kingdom,  some 
history.       yg^rs  after  these  transactions,  Muhammed  Shah  died, 
leaving  a  son  Ahmed  Shah.     Sultan  Ibrdhim  Lodi,  who 
had  now  succeeded  his  father  in  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
and  who  professed  to  be  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
prince,  carried  him  off,  and  committed  the  charge  of 
his  forts  to  such  persons  as  he  supposed  to  be  in  his 
own  interest.    When  Rdna  Sdnga,  the  head  of  the  Hinda 
interest,  advanced  to  attack  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  go- 
vernor of  these  strongholds,  being  much  more  attached 
to  the  Rdjpiits  than  to  Delhi,  revolted ;  and  all  these 
places,  with  Chdnd(iri  and  many  other  towns,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Rdna,  who  bestowed  them  on  his 
allies,  the  leading  Rdjpiit  chiefs  of  Malwa,     Rusen 
and  Bhilsa  he  gave  to  Sildh-ed-din ;   and  Chand^ri  to 
Medini  Rao.* 
Theiujputs      The  conclusion  of  a  peace,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
li^MWwIl!"'  the  Musulman  confederacy,  had  left  Medini  Rao  and 
the  Rdjpiits  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  Malwa.     They 
filled  the  principal  offices  with  their  dependents;  the 
royal  guards  were  composed  entirely  of  Rdjptits.     An 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  secure  Mdndu  for  the 
Muhammedan  interest  by  revolt,  gave  a  colour  for  re- 
moving the  few  Moslems  who  still  continued  to  hold 
any  charge  of  importance.     Except  the  personal  ser- 
vants of  the  king,  about  twenty  in  number  f,  few  were 
Mahmfid     left  in  any  situation  of  trust.     The  king  either  taking 
ZwZ     an  alarm  at  these  proceedings,  or  wrought  upon  by 
missal.        the  complaints  and  representations  of  the  discontented 
Musulmans  about  his  person,  resolved  for  once  to  act 
with  vigour  and  to  dismiss  his  R^jpiU  troops.     This 

*  Ferishta,  vol.  iv.  p.  25f).  aayR,  two  hundred, 
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virould  have  been  no  easy  task  even  for  the  ablest  prince,  chap,  n 
The  mode  of  doing  it  adopted  by  Mahmiid,  proved  only  ^'"'^ 
his  weakness  and  ignorance.  It  is  usual,  in  many 
parts  of  India,  when  a  master  discharges  a  servant  of 
some  consideration,  with  whom  he  wishes  to  part  on 
friendly  terms,  to  present  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  good 
will,  a  little  betel-nut  and  lime  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  *, 
as  is  done  to  a  guest  when  taking  leave.  As  the 
Rdjpiit  troops  amounted  to  forty  thousand,  the  king 
ordered  that  number  of  packets  of  pdn  to  be  prepared, 
and  sent  in  baskets  to  Medini  Rao,  that  he  might  pre- 
sent them  to  the  troops,  and  at  once  dismiss  the  whole 
army.  The  Kajpiits,  inflamed  at  the  indignity,  called  is  ditcom. 
upon  Medini  Rao  to  depose  Mahmiid,  and  at  once  to  ^^^ 
elevate  his  own  son,  the  Rdi-Rdian  f ,  to  the  throne. 
The  minister,  by  his  influence,  contrived  to  suppress 
this  mutiny ;  but  Mahmiid,  tired  of  the  restraint  under 
which  he  felt  himself,  and  too  pusillanimous  to  resort 
to  any  politic  or  manly  measure, — with  dastardly  im- 
becility attempted,  by  means  of  his  household  servants, 
to  assassinate  Medini  Rao  and  Salbhan,  his  principal 
ministers.  Salbhan  fell  murdered  under  their  blows ; 
but  Medini  Rao  escaped,  severely  wounded.  No  sooner 
did  the  troops  hear  of  this  violent  outrage,  than  they 
rushed  to  the  palace,  which  they  attacked;  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  king  and  his 
immediate  attendants;  and  were  once  more  appeased 
by  Medini  Rao,  who  was,  to  appearance,  again  received 
into  favour.J  Mahmiid,  however,  not  long  after,  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  palace,  with  but  a  few  atten-  Escapes  to 
dants ;  and  made  good  his  way  into  Gujrat.  ^^"^'^^ 

From   Gujrdt,   he   soon   returned,    accompanied  by  a.h.  923, 
Mozeffer  Shah,  then  king  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of    *  ' 
a  powerful  army.     Medini   Rao,   though  deprived  of 
that  authority  which  in  monarchical  countries  attends 

•  Pdn-supari.  t  Tabakat-i-Akberi,  f.  453. ;  Fe- 

t  Rai  of  Rais.  rishu,  vol.  iv.  p.  257. 
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the  name  of  king,  took  active  measures  to  sustain  his 
cause.  He  left  his  son  to  defend  Mandu,  and  himself 
hastened  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field ;  but,  soon 
finding  himself  too  weak  to  oppose  the  army  of  the  two 
kings,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  he  retreated ;  and, 
having  reinforced  the  garrison  of  M^ndu,  proceeded  to 
Cheitiir,  to  solicit  succour  from  Kdna  Sdnga,  at  that 
period  the  chief  of  the  Rdjpiit  race.  The  allied  sove- 
reigns, advancing,  took  Dhdr ;  and  then  besieged  Hin- 
du, which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  surrendered  on 
terms ;  but  the  terms  were  broken  by  the  besiegers,  the 
place  attacked  and  carried  by  surprise,  and  nineteen 
thousand  Rdjpiits,  without  discrimination  of  age  or  sex, 
are  said  to  have  perished, — numbers  falling  in  the  jdhar 
or  voluntary  massacre,  by  which  the  sack  of  the  place 
was  accompanied.*  Mozefier  Shah,  having  reinstated 
Sultan  Mahmud  in  his  capital,  returned  to  Gujrdt,  leav« 
ing  an  auxiliary  force  behind  him  under  Asof  Khan. 

But  though  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  thus  restored  to  his 
capital  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  a  large  portion  of 
Malwa  was  still  hostile  to  him.  Medini  Rao  possessed 
Chdnderi  and  Gragrown  ;  while  Sildh-ed-din  held  Bhilsa, 
Kaisen,  and  Sarangpiit,  some  of  the  most  important 
forts  and  districts  of  Malwa.  While  these  chiefis  were 
nearly  independent,  or  dependant  rather  on  the  Rdna 
than  on  Mahmiid,  their  extensive  territories  could 
hardly  be  reckoned  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Sultan 
Mahmiid  resolved,  therefore,  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience ;  and  led  his  own  troops  and  his  Gujrdt  aux- 
iliaries against  Gagrown,  which  he  besieged. 

Medini  Rai,  having  been  joined  by  Rana  Sdnga  from 
Cheitiir,  advanced  'with  a  formidable  army  to  its  assis- 
tance. On  hearing  of  this  movement,  Mahmiid  raised 
the  siege,  and  made  several  days'  march  to  meet  him. 
On  the  last  of  these  days,  the  Sultan,  after  a  Ion*' 


*  Ferishta  makes  the  siege  last 
some  months,  and  says  nothing  of 
the    treachery,   the    particulars    of 
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march,  came  to  his  ground  about  seven  kos  from  the    chap.  u. 
enemy.     Rdna  Sdnga,  however,  who  had  heard  of  his     ^'''•'^'  '* 
approach,  and  who  was  determined  to  attack  him  while 
his  troops  were  fatigued  and  in  disorder,  mounted  and 
moved  forward.     As  he  approached  the  camp,  he  came 
upon  scattered  parties  of  Mahmiid's  men ;   but,  even 
when  he  had  reached  the  main  army,  found  all  in  dis- 
order, and  no  regular  opposition  was   attempted.     It 
could  hardly  be  called  a  battle.     Thirty-two  of  the  Defeat  of 
chief  nobles  of  Malwa  fell  in  the  contest  and  rout  that  **'*'™^*'' 
ensued ;  as  did  Asof  Khan,  and  hundreds  of  the  Gujrkt 
auxiliaries.     Sultan  Mahmud   himself  was  taken  pri- 
soner, after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived  several   wounds.     He   was,   as  we  have  seen, 
generously  treated  by  Rdna  Sdnga,  and  restored  to  his 
kingdom  ;  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  influence  of  Medini 
Rao.     But,  as  Medini  Rao,  Sildh-ed-din,  and  Sekander 
Ehan  of  Sivds,  besides  a  number  of  small  chiefs,  re-  and  di»- 
tained  their  possessions ;  and,  as  RAna  Sanga  had  him-  UJc^t^f 
self  seized  upon  many   districts,   insomuch   that   not  ^**^*' 
above  a  tenth  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Malwa  remained 
in  the  Sultan's  hands,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were 
miserably  impaired.     Indeed,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Rdna  was  restrained  from  occupying  the  whole 
kingdom  only  by  respect  for  the  power  and  influence  of 
Mozeffer  Shah.* 

But  the  imprudence  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  soon  involved  Behadcr 
him  in  new  dangers.     On  the  death  of  Mozeflfer  Shah,  Giyrdt 
Behdder  Shah,  after  two  reigns  of  only  a  few  months'  ^-  ^-  ^^^^ 
duration,    succeeded   to   the   throne    of    Gujrdt ;    and 
Chand   Khan,    his   younger   brother,    fled    to    Mandu, 
where    he   was   entertained   by    Mahmiid.      Attempts 
were  made  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  Emperor  Bdber, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  gained  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Delhi ;  and  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 

♦   Tab.  Akb.  f.  457. ;    Ferinhte,  iv.  p.  262. 
VOL.  II.  n 
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Delhi  and  Mdndu,  for  that  purpose.  Information  of 
this  reached  Behdder,  who  smothered  his  resentment 
for  the  moment,  but  resolved  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  revenge  the  injury. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  Baber  himself  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  Malwa.  After  be  had  defeated  Rdna 
Sanga,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Medini  Rao,  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  Rdjpiit  interest  in  Malwa ;  and 
took  by  storm  Chdnd(5ri,  the  seat  of  his  power,  with 
the  slaughter  of  all  its  defenders,  and  of  that  eminent 
man  himself.  He  restored  it  to  Ahmed  Shah,  Mu- 
hammed  Shah's  son,  whose  cause  he  affected  to  espouse, 
leaving  a  "  governor  over  him.''  It  was  the  Emperor's 
intention  to  have  followed  up  his  success  by  reducing 
Bhilsa,  Raisen  and  Sarangpiir,  the  Chiefship  of  SiUUi- 
ed-din,  and  then  to  have  marched  to  Cheitdr  to  attack 
the  Rdna  in  his  capital ;  but  this  plan  he  was  forced  to 
abandon,  by  insurrections,  which  made  his  presence 
necessary  in  the  eastern  provinces.* 

At  this  period,  Rdna  Sdnga  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rdna  Ruttonsi.  Sultan  Mahmiid,  thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  what  he  had 
lost,  with  that  spirit  of  restless  incapacity  which  marked 
his  character,  sent  an  army  to  attack  and  plunder  the 
new  Rana's  territories.  Ruttonsi,  in  revenge  of  this 
injury,  marched  into  his  dominions ;  upon  which  the 
Sultan  advanced  from  Sarangpiir  to  oppose  him.  Here 
he  summoned  to  his  standard  Sildh-ed-din  (with  whom 
he  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  at  war ;  and  whom  he 
had  even  deprived  of  Sarangpiir)  and  Moyin  Khan,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  late  Sekander  Khan  of  Sivds.  He 
now,  when  too  late,  attempted  to  conciliate  these  chiefs. 
On  Moyin  Khan  he  conferred  the  title  of  Masnad  Khan^ 
and  presented  him  with  a  scarlet  pavilion ;  to  Sildh- 
ed-din  he  gave  some  additional  villages,  near  his  various 
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\&sirs.     But  the  Sultan  had  ceased  to  command  their  c"^^- " 

SCCT    1. 

confidence ;  and  these  noblemen,  —  believing  that  the     — — 1 
favours  conferred  upon  them  were  intended  to  serve  a 
present  purpose,   while    his  hatred    was   in   nothing 
abated,  and  that  they  had  every  thing  to  apprehend 
from  his  intrigues,  —  soon  after  left  his  camp  and  joined 
the  R^a.     Meanwhile,  Behdder  Shah,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity for  which  he  had  been  in  wait,  of  prosecuting 
his  revenge,  had  also  entered  Malwa.     The  Rdna,  with 
the  Malwa  chiefs  who  had  joined  him,  marched  towards 
the  King  of  Gujrdt,  that   all  might  act  in   concert. 
Sultan  Mahmiid,  filled  with  alarm  at  this  revolt  and 
double  invasion,  sent  to  Behdder  Shah,  professing  his 
readiness  to  wait  upon  him;  but,  under  various  frivolous 
pretexts,  constantly  put  off  the  time  of  meeting.     Be- 
hader,  at  length,  aware  of  his  insincerity,  pushed  on  to  a.  h.  937. 
Mandu,  his  capital,  into  which  the  Sultan  had  thrown  ^^  o.  153I. 
himself;  and,  after  a  short  siege,  took  it  by  escalade.  ^JJ^jj^*** 
Mahmiid  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  at  first  treated  uken. 
with  respect;  but  three  days  afterwards,  on  some  of-  shaWnis. 
fence,  real  or  pretended,  Behdder  Shah  proclaimed  him-  Beh&d^r 
self  King  of  Malwa ;  and  next  day  sent  off  the  Sultan,  l^^^^^ 
in  chains,  with  twenty  of  his  sons,  under  an  escort  of  Kiug. 
an  hundred  horse,  to  be  confined  in  the  hill-fort  of 
Champanir.     But  the  escort  that  attended  him  being 
attacked,  near  Dokad,  during  the  night  by  a  party  of  sbib^n  15. 
Bhils,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  guard,  to  prevent  a 
rescue.     This  event  occurred  only  three  months  after 
Humdyun  had  mounted  the  throne.* 

*  Ferishta,    in    the    History    of  that  assigned  in  the  Tabakdte  Ak- 

Malira,  (vol.  iv.  p.  S6S.)  fixes  the  beri,  and  by  Ferishto  in  llie  History 

date  of  th«  storming  of  M&ndu,  on  of  Gujrat  (vol.  iv.  p.  1 15.).    In  the 

the  9  Shaban,  a.  h.  £32,  (22  May,  HisU)ry  of  Kandesh  (vol. iv.  p.  310.), 

A.  D.  1526).     This  can   hardly  be  Ferishta  seems  to  place  the  reduction 

correct,a»BAber,  (Mem.  p.  376.)  in  of  Mandu,  and,  consequently,  the 

Molianem  934,  (Jan.  15'i8),  speaks  death  of  Sultan   Mahmud,  in  a.  u. 

of  SulUn  Mahmud  as  still  in  M&ndu.  939  (  a.  d.  i  532-3).     The  Mirat-i- 

The  real  date  is  probably  a.  h.  937>  Ahmedi  (Bird^stransl.  p.238.)  makes 

Sbiban  9,  (a.d.  1531,  March  8),  the  escalade   of  Mdndu  take  plac« 
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Behader  Shah  and  Rdna  Ruttonsi  now  overran  all 
Malwa.  The  capital,  with  the  western  and  northern 
provinces,  Behdder  added  to  his  dominions.  The  Rdna, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  added  little  to  hi8  own 
immediate  territories ;  but  the  Malwa  lords,  who  had 
espoused  his  interest,  and  who,  for  some  time  before, 
had  acknowledged  his  authority,  he  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  Riiisen,  Rantamb6r,  Sarangpiir,  and  several 
other  extensive  districts. 

The  ambition  of  Beliader,  nourished  by  success,  was 
not  to  be  restrained  by  conventions  and  treaties. 
Sildh-ed-din  or  Silhddi  was  too  powerful  a  subject  not 
to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  ;  and  he  determined  to  ruia 
him.  That  chieftain's  son,  who  was  in  Behader's  camp, 
was  sent  to  invite  his  father  to  wait  upon  the  King, 
who  wished  to  consult  with  hiin  before  returning  to 
Gujrdt.*  The  Rdjput,  leaving  his  son  in  Ujein,  met 
Behader  Shah  near  Dhdr.  That  prince  entered  the 
fort^  accompanied  only  by  Silhddi,  whom  he  there 
treacherously  seized,  with  the  two  Rdjpiits  by  whom 
the  chief  was  attended.  One  of  them,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  dagger,  drew  it,  and  prepared  for  resistance. 
"  Forbear,"  said  the  chief,  "  it  is  me  whom  you  are 
killing."  "  'Twas  in  your  defence  it  was  drawn,"  said 
his  faithful  follower ;  "  but,  since  my  act  endangers  you, 
thus  I  slay  myself,  and  escape  the  misery  of  seeing  you 
a  prisoner."  With  these  words,  he  inflicted  on  himself 
several  mortal  wounds,  "  and  so,"  says  the  Musulman 
historian,  **  went  to  hell."  Behdder's  pretext  for  this  out- 
rage, and  for  his  quarrel  with  Sildh-ed-din,  was  that  the 
pagan  had  in  his  seraglio  several  Muliammedan  women, 
and  even  some  ladies  of  the  haram  of  a  deceased  Sultan. 


20  Sh^b^n,  (a.  h.  937)  and  the 
surrender  of  Mahmud  Shah  follow, 
12  Moharrem,  a.  h.  9*^8,  (26  Aug. 
1.531).  Ferishta  makes  him  killed 
five  days  after  the  escalade  (14 
Shiiban).      The    Tabakate   Akberi 


makes  his  death  occur  on  the  Sheb-e« 
Bcrat  (15  Shaban)  one  day  later, 
f.  459-  Instead  of  twenty  sons, 
Ferishta  gives  him  seven. 

♦  Tabakate  Akberi,  ff  Spi.  459- ; 
Baber's  Mem.  pp.  312.  376, 
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The  King,  after  getting  Sildh-ed-din  into  his  power,  chap,  n 
entered  his  dominions,  and,  with  little  opposition,  ^'^"^'  '' 
gained  possession  of  Ujein,  Sarangpiir,  and  Bhilsa.  He 
finally  besieged  the  brother  and  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
chief  in  the  strong  fort  of  Raisen,  which  contained  also 
his  wives  and  family,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  reduced 
it  to  the  greatest  distress. 

Silhadi,  though  in  captivity,  and  even,  it  is  said,  com-  caustropi] 
pelled  to  renounce  his  own  religion  for  the  Moslem  creed,  ®'^****°' 
most  keenly  sympathised  with  his  afflicted  subjects. 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  relief  from  an  army  sent  to  his 
assistance  by  Rdna  Ruttonsi,  a  prince  far  inferior  in  all 
respects  to  his  illustrious  father,  and  in  which  his  own 
son  Bhopat  served  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
force,  was  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  submission  or 
despair.  A  capitulation  was  at  length  entered  into,  on 
condition  that  the  fort  was  to  be  given  up,  but  that  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  honour  of  all  who  were  in  it  should 
be  respected,  and  that  Sildh-ed-din  was  to  be  set  at  large. 
That  chieftain  asked  permission  to  enter  the  fort  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  females  of  his  household,  in 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Here  he  had  to  sustain  the  re- 
proaches of  his  wife,  Durgawati,  a  daughter  of  Rdna 
Sdnga,  who,  distrusting  any  Moslem  promises,  declared 
her  resolution  to  die  free  and  unblemished,  and  con- 
cluded her  invectives  by  setting  fire  to  a  pile  that  she 
had  reared,  which  consumed  in  its  flames  the  palace 
and  seven  hundred  beautiful  females  that  were  in  the 
haram.  Silah-cd-din  himself,  stung  to  madness,  put  on 
his  armour,  and,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  rushed 
out  with  their  devoted  followers,  and  died  the  death  of 
Rajputs.  Behdder  bestowed  Rdisen,  with  Bhilsa  and 
Chand^ri,  on  Alem  Khan  Jildl-Khan  Jigat*,  a  noble- 

•  The  Mir^te  Ahmedi  calls  him      the  heginning  of  his  hrother  Sultan 
Sultan    Alem    Lodi.     He  seems  to      Ibidhim's  reign.     See  aliw  Baber's 
have  bt^n  the  ton  of  a  Sultan  Jilal-      Mem.  pp.  34*9.  335, 
khan,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  in 
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man,  who  had  lately  held  the  government  of  Ealpi, 
under  Baber ;  but  who  had  subsequently  fled  from  that 
place,  and  renounced  his  allegiance.*  Having  thus 
strengthened  his  power  in  Malwa,  Behdder  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Besides  his  conquests  in  Malwa,  Behdder  Shah  had 
ShildCT  *^  extraordinary  success  in  other  quarters.  He  marched 
through  the  territories  of  his  nephew,  Miran  Muhammed 
Khan,  the  prince  of  Eandesh,  to  succour  Im4d-ul-Mulk, 
the  King  of  Berar,  when  attacked  by  the  kings  of  Beder 
and  Ahmednagarf ;  and,  driving  the  invaders  before 
him,  advanced  by  Jdlna  to  Doulalabad.  He  compelled 
Burhdn  Nizdm  Shah  to  acknowledge  him  as  King  of 
Ahmednagar,  as  well  as  Gujrdt ;  and  to  read  the  public 
prayers  in  his  name.  He  gained  some  important  ad- 
vantages over  the  Portuguese,  who  infested  his  domi- 
nions. He  was  fond  of  state,  and  affected  much  pomp 
and  splendour,  both  in  his  court  and  camp.  His  armies 
were  numerous,  and  the  Prince  of  Kandesh,  and  the 
King  of  Berdr,  served  in  them  with  their  auxiliaries ; 
as  did  the  legitimate  Prince  of  Malwa,  who  was  allowed 
or  compelled  to  attend  his  court.J 


A.  H.  939, 
A.  D.  1532- 
3. 


•  Baber's  Mem.  p.  378.;  Fe- 
riahta,  vol.  i?.  pp.  270.  1 1 8. 

t  firiggs's  Perish  ta^  vol.  iii.  p. 
489.;  voLiv.  p.  112. 

X  The  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative  is  from  the  Taba- 
kate  Akberi,  flP.  389—392.  Pe- 
rish ta,  Hist,  of  Gujrdt,  vol.  iv. 
pp,  I — 123.;  Hist,  of  Malwa^  Ibid, 
pp.  167—269.;  Hist  of  Kandesh, 


Ibid.  p.  310.,   corrected    by  a  few 
short  notices  in  Rdber's  Memoirs. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
different  histories  of  Feriahta  vary 
from  each  other  in  several  par- 
ticulars, especially  in  the  chronology. 
In  each,  he  probably  followed  the 
historian  of  the  particular  dynasty 
whose  anuals  he  was  writing. 
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CONQUEST  OF   MALWA   BY  HUHItUN. 

BELATI0K8     OF     GUJrAt     AND    CH£ITi5b.  —  SUCCESSB8     OF     BEHIdBB 
SHAH  IN  MALWA  AND  rLtPUtInA.  —  HE   FORMS  A   LEAGUE  AGAINST 

HUmItUN. JOINED    BY    SULTAX   ALl-ED-DfN   LODI    AND    HIS    SON, 

tAtAb.    khan     LODI — AND    BT    MUHAMMED    ZEmIn    MfRZA. — HU-       » 

ICATUN    REMONSTRATES    WITHOUT    EFFECT. OPERATIONS    OF    THE 

ALLIES. THEIR  ENTIRE   DEFEAT.  —  HUmAtUN  INVADES  MALWA. — 

8TORM  AND  SACK  OF  CHEITl^R  BT  BEbIdER  SHAH.  —  THE  ARMIES 
OP  HXTmItUN  and  BEhIdER  meet  at  MANDSI^R.  —  THE  LATTER 
SNTRBNCH  THEMSELVES.  —  DISTRESS  IN  BEhIdER's  CAMP. —  FLIGHT 
OF  THE  KING HIS  TROOPS  PLUNDERED  AND  PURSUED. — INVEST- 
MENT OF  mInDU.  —  DESCRIPTION  OF   THAT   CAPITAL.  —  OVERTURES 

OF  behIder. — mIndu  escaladed. — behIder  escapes  TO  gujrAt. 

mInDU  plundered  BT  the  IMPERIALISTS.  —  HUmAyUN  SUPREME 

IN  MALWA. 

The  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  as  an  inde-  chap,  i 

pendent  state,  entirely  changed  the  political  relations    

which  had  subsisted  between  the  rulers  of  Gujrdt  and  ^l*"tan< 
Cheittir.  Formerly,  they  were  often  allies;  hencefor-  cheitur. 
ward,  they  of  necessity  became  direct  rivals.  The  spoils 
and  provinces  of  that  extensive  country  were  the  prize 
for  which  both  contended.  In  this  contest,  the  means 
which  they  employed  to  attain  their  objects  were  diflfe- 
rent.  The  King  endeavoured  to  occupy  the  country 
directly  by  his  own  troops;  the  Rdna,  to  secure  an 
ascendency  by  the  intervention  of  chieftains  of  great 
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liooK  IV.  locul  iiiflueuce.  The  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  GujrAt  enabled  BehAder  Shah  to  bring  into  the  field 
a  large  regular  army  and  a  powerful  artillery;  the 
liana's  gallant  followers  were  ever  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  their  chief  or  their  tribe,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  but  they  had  no  means  of  keeping  the  field  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  or  of  securing  permanently 
such  conquests  as  they  made.  A  battle  being  gained, 
or  a  city  stormed  and  pillaged,  they  were  eager  to 
return  to  their  homes,  \vith  their  glory  and  their  plun- 
der. The  constitution  of  the  Rdjpiit  states,  a  con- 
federacy of  tribes  or  of  little  chieftains,  was  little  suited 
for  retaining  distant  possessions. 

siiccfMwof       The  attack  of  Behdder   Shah   on    Sildh-ed-din    had 

bhahr*^  brought  the  Rana  into  the  field,  in  his  defence.  But 
the  KAjpiit  army  were  no  longer  directed  by  a  warrior 
,  like  Kilna  Sdnga.  Rdna  Ruttonsi,  after  a  short  reign, 
had  yielded  the  sword  of  command  to  his  brother  Biker- 
majit.*  This  impolitic  prince,  having  disgusted  the 
chiefs,  who  formed  the  strength  of  his  armies,  could 
olFer  but  an  imperfect  resistance  to  the  attack  of  Be- 
Inider;    who  now,  flushed  with   victory,    invaded    his 

A.M. 5139.     territories,  year  after  year.     In  the  summer  after  the 

A.  n.  aj--  ^|^jj|.jj  ^j-  Silah-ed-din,  following  up  his  success,  he  re- 
duced the  important  fortress  of  GAgrown,  and  sent  an 
army  to  besiege  Rantambcir.  Though  compelled  to 
hasten  back  to  l)iu,  to  check  tlie  encroachments  of  the 

All.  040.     l^ortuguese  on  his  coasts,  he  next  season  returned  to 

*'''*     Malwa;  inarched  victorious  through  its  provinces  •  and, 

not  only  wrested  irom  his  rival  tlie  conquests  made  by 

Rilna  Sanga  in  that  kingdom,  but  even  advanced  into 

and  R^ypu-   the  Riina's  hereditary  dominions,  and  besieged  him  in 

♦   The  period    of  the    death   of      neous.       As    Colonel    Tod    alloin 

jit,  18  not  will  known.     The  Musui-  he   ascended    the   inasnad    in  a  h 

man  hibtonuii8  do  not  fix  it;  and  (Ki4,  his  death  may  be  placed  jl' J 

the  chronology  of  the  Rajpute  them-  ().'JC).  ^        *     '^  ^' "' 

M'lves  18  in  p;eneral  extremely  erro- 
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!heitur  itself.      We  have  seen,  that,  in  spite  of  the   chap.  n. 
larch  of  the  Emperor  Humdyun,  as  far  as  GuAliAr,  to    ^"^'  ^^' 
is  assistance,  the  Rana  was  compelled  ignominiously 
J  purchase,  at  a  high  price,  the  retreat  of  the  King  of 
rujrdt. 

These  continued  successes  added  fuel  to  the  naturally  He  forms  a 
mbitious  temper  of  Behdder.     He  and  Humdyun  had  ^^  hu- 
ow  become  neighbours,   and  the  events  of  the  last  ™*»y"^ 
ampaign  had  shown  that  they  must  inevitably  soon 
ome  to  a  collision.     The  King  of  Gujrdt,  indignant 
hat    his   prey  should  have  been  wrested  from   him, 
Doked  round  for  means  to  occupy  and  injure  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  they  were  not  wanting. 

Many  Afghan  Amirs,  and  other  refugees  from  Delhi 
lid  the  eastern  provinces,  who  had  been  driven  into 
xile  by  the  successes  of  Baber,  had  fled  to  his  court 
3r  shelter.  Sultan  Behdder,  who  had  himself  been  a 
jgitive  from  Gujrdt  at  the  time  of  Baber's  invasion, 
nd  who  had  spent  some  time  in  exile  at  the  court  of 
ultan  Ibrdhim  Lodi,  as  well  as  at  Judnpur,  stood  in 
oo  great  awe  of  the  late  Emperor  to  hazard  any  hostile 
roceedings  during  his  lifetime.  But  after  the  succes-  Joined  by 
ion  of  Humayun,  he  was  incessantly  urged  by  Tatdr  ^.*^^j^ 
Lhan  Lodi,  and  other  fugitives  from  what  had  been  the  «"<*  ^^  «>« 
Ifghdn,  and  were  now  the  imperial,  dominions,  to  lend  Khan  Lodi, 
hem  even  a  moderate  aid ;  as  they  boasted,  with  that, 
o  be  able,  if  not  to  exterminate  the  Chaghatdi  invaders, 
t  least  to  drive  them  back  beyond  the  Indus.  We 
lave  seen  that  Sultan  Ald-ed-din  Lodi,  the  father  of 
Cdtdr  Khan,  the  uncle  of  the  late  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  and 
wice  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  throne  of 
.^elhi,  had  been  sent  by  Baber  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
listant  fort  of  Kila-Zefer,  in  Badakhshdn*,  for  reasons 
mknown,  but  probably  for  the  crime  of  being  danger- 
nis  from  his  birth  and  his  pretensions.    Having  escaped 

♦  Akbcrnania,  f.  .'57.  MS.  B.  f.  74. 
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chants,  he  found  his  way  in  disguise,  through  many 
perils,  across  the  Afghdn  country  and  Baluchistan,  to 
the  court  of  Gujrdt.  Behdder,  who  had  long  resiBted 
the  solicitations  of  the  exiles,  at  last,  prompted  by  what 
he  regarded  as  his  own  wrongs,  yielded  to  their  impor- 
tunity ;  and,  entering  into  their  views,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  Humdyun.  He  secretly 
employed  considerable  sums  in  drawing  off  the  adhe- 
rents of  his  rival,  and  received,  with  distinguished 
favour,  the  refugees  from  Agra,  who  flocked  to  hui 
court, 
and  by  It  was  about  this   period  that   Muhammed   Zemin 

m^Tm&n  Mirza,  having  escaped  from  Bidna,  arrived  in  his  camp*, 
Mim.  ynth  his  keeper,  Yddgdr  Taghdi  Beg,  whom  he  had 
seduced  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.  Behdder  Shah, 
situated  as  he  was,  and  indulging  the  plans  which  he 
did,  regarded  the  arrival  of  a  prince  of  his  rank  and 
talents  as  a  fortunate  occurrence,  and  warmly  entered 
into  his  animosities.  The  fugitive  confirmed  the  opinion 
given  by  Tdtdr  Khan,  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
Emperor  might  be  expelled.  He  represented  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  as  relaxed  since  the  late  £mperor*8 
death ;  the  troops,  as  giving  themselves  up  to  ease  and 
luxury;  the  nobles,  as  discontented;  and  both  the 
native  and  Afghdn  chiefs  and  officers,  as  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  revolt. 

These  proceedings  could  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Humdyun,  who  called  upon  Behdder  Shah  to  dismiss 
Muhammed  Zemdn  Mirzaf,  and  the  other  rebels  and 


Humayun 

remon- 

ttrates 

without 

effect 


*  An  instance  of  Behader's  luxu- 
rious and  ostentatious  magnificence 
is  mentioned  on  this  occasion.  When 
Muhammed  Zeman  reached  Be- 
hader's camp,  before  Cheitur,  he 
was  suffering  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  His  physicians  recom- 
mended Gul-kcnd  (candied  conserve 


of  roses)  to  allay  the  heat.  The 
Mirza  sent  to  ask  Behader  for  a 
small  quantity,  and  received  forth- 
with twenty  cart-loads.  The  King 
had  been  accustomed  to  have  a 
spirit  distilled  from  it.  Tarikhe- 
Bcdauni,  f.  129. 

t  No   mention  is  made  of  any 
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ugitives  from  the  imperial  dominions,  who  were  enter-   chap,  ii 
ained  in  his  court.     This  the  King  of  Gujrdt  declined,    ^'*^'  ^^ 
m    the  general  ground  of  that  hospitality  which  all  a.  d.  1534 
>rinces  are  accustomed  to  extend  to  the  distressed.     He 
bdduced  the  precedent  of  Sultan  Al^-ed-din  himself,  Sultan 
>ekander  Lodi's  brother,  who,  as  well  as  several  other 
princes  of  the  blood,  in  circumstances  resembling  the 
present,  had  found  refuge  with  his  predecessor,  Mozeffer 
Shah,  without  giving  offence  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi. 

Hum4yun,  in  return,  maintained,  that  the  reception 
atffbrded  to  the  fugitive  enemies  of  his  government  was 
inconsistent  with  the  relations  of  amity  that  subsisted 
between  them,  and  must  lead  to  dangerous  conse- 
quences.  He  denied  that  the  case  of  Al^-ed-din,  referred 
to,  had  any  similarity  to  the  present ;  he  reminded  the 
King,  with  something  of  a  menace,  that,  unwilling  as  the 
great  Taimtir  had  long  been  to  attack  Beyezid  *  Uderim, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  war  ydth  the  infidels  of  Europe, 
and  many  as  were  the  injuries  which  on  that  account 
he  long  bore,  yet  that  his  patience  was  finally  exhausted, 
when  that  monarch  refused  to  withdraw  his  protection 
from  Kara  Yusef  Tiirkomdn,  and  Sultan  Ahmed  Jeldir, 
Taimdr's  rebellious  subjects,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
him.  That  the  consequences  were  sufficiently  well 
known.  And  he  insisted,  that  Behader  Shah  should 
either  deliver  up  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza,  or  at  least 
expel  him  from  his  dominions.  Behdder  obstinately 
persisted  in  his  refusal. 

The   demonstration  which   Humdyun  made  on  the  Prcpam^ 
side  of  Gualiar,  during  the  siege  of  Cheitiir,  was  a  suf-  hostmtieti. 


demand  to  deliver  up  Sultan  AM-ed- 
din  Lodi;  either^  because  he  had 
not  then  arrived ;  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  because  his  situation  was 
different  from  that  of  Muhammed 
Zeman,  and  did  not  in  the  same 
degree  j  ustify  the  Emperor's  demand. 
The  former,  though  a  claimant  of 


the  throne  of  Delhi,  was  an  Afghan 
of  the  race  of  Lodi;  the  latter,  a 
Chaghatai  prince  of  the  race  of 
Taimur,  who  had  been  long  in  the 
imperial  service,  and  had  married  a 
sister  of  the  Emperor. 

*  Called    Bajazet    by    our   his- 
torians. 
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BOOK  IV.  ficiently  intelligible  indication  of  what  he  would  have 
attempted,  had  the  internal  disorders,  which  occupied 
him  at  home,  admitted  of  his  marching  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  dominions.  Behader,  offended  at  the 
tone  of  his  rivars  remonstrances,  now  entered  heartily 
into  the  views  of  the  exiles,  and  lent  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  the  claims  of  Sultan  Ala-ed-din  or  Alim 
Lodi,  who  once  more  put  forward  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi.  Ttitdr  Khan,  Alim*s  son,  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  his  father,  urged  the  King  to 
declare  for  him  openly ;  contending,  that  the  Emperor's 
army,  in  its  present  state,  would  not  dare  to  meet  that 
of  Gujrdt.  But  Behader  was  still  anxious  not  to  come 
prominently  forward ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  arranged, 
that  the  intended  attack  should  have  only  the  air  of  an 
unauthorised  irruption  of  the  Afghdn  refugees,  for  the 
recovery  of  their  former  empire ;  and  that  the  King 
himself  should  not  appear  to  take  any  share  in  it.  He 
privately,  however,  supplied  them  with  large  sums  of 
money,  to  enable  them  to  put  tlieir  army  on  an  effective 
footing.  The  amount  stated,  probably  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, to  have  been  not  less  than  a  million  sterling*, 
was  sent  to  Rantb6r,  to  be  employed  by  Tdtar  Khan. 
Adventurers  and  exiles  flocked  to  his  standard,  from 
every  quarter ;  and  a  formidable  force  was  soon  ready 
to  take  the  field. 

An  extensive  plan  of  operations  was  formed,  and 
vigorously  acted  upon.  Sultan  Ald-ed-din  Lodi,  Tdtir 
Khan's  father,  led  a  considerable  force  f  to  Kalinger, 


A.  H.  941, 

A.D.  1534- 
5. 


*  Twenty  kror  of  old  Gujrat  gold 
coin,  which  Abulfazl  (Akbernama, 
f.  37.)  estimates  at  double  the 
currency  of  his  time,  or  forty  krois. 
This,  if  reckoned  in  rupees,  would 
give  forty  millions  sterling,  which 
cannot  be  admitted.  If  leckoned 
in  dams,  the  current  mode  of 
Treasury  computation,  it  would 
amount  to  one  million  sterling ;  if 


in  double  dams,  to  two  millions. 
Briggs's  Ferishta  calls  the  sum  three 
krdrs  of  rupees,  or  about  three 
millions  sterling. 

f  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  army  was  com- 
manded by  Ala-ed-dfii  or  Alim  Khan 
Jilal  Khan  tFigat^  who,  we  have 
seen,  now  held  Raisen,  Bhilsa,  and 
Chanderi.     Abulfazl,  however,  says 
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in  Bandelkand,  to  encourage  the  hostile  spirit  already  chap.  ii. 
existing  in  that  quarter,  and  to  threaten,  or  in  case  of  ^2^- 
success,  to  invade  Behar  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  operations 
Burhdn-el-mulk  Sistani,  vnth  a  body  of  Gujrdtis,  was  Ixnn, 
directed  to  march  through  the  northern  Rdjpiit  territory 
of  Nag6r,  to  make  a  feint  of  attacking  the  PenjAb ;  and 
thus  to  distract  attention,  and,  by  spreading  alarm,  to 
prevent  any  assistance  being  rendered  from  that  pro- 
vince. The  real  attack,  under  Tatar  Khan,  was  to  be 
made  in  the  line  of  Agra.  Meanwhile,  Behdder  Shah 
himself,  under  cover  of  these  different  forces,  proceeded 
with  the  army  of  Gujrat,  as  if  uninterested  in  what  was 
going  on  around  hira,  to  lay  siege  once  more  to  the 
Rdjpiit  capit^il,  Cheitiir,  where  he  would  be  at  hand  to 
assist  and  take  advantage  of  the  invasion,  should  it 
succeed.  Many  able  men  in  Behader's  council  blamed, 
we  are  told,  this  disjointed  plan  of  operations ;  giving 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  keep 
the  army  in  a  concentrated  state ;  and  expressed  their 
apprehension  that  the  whole  proceedings  would  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  peace.  But  their  advice  was 
not  listened  to ;  the  King  having  persuaded  himself 
that,  since  the  Lodis  had  undoubted  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  their  asserting  such  claims  would  be 
held  to  be  a  matter  of  their  own,  and  could  lead  to  no 
inferences  unfavourable  to  himself.  The  different 
armies  were  soon  put  in  motion.  Tatar  Khan,  who 
had  increased  his  troops  to  forty  thousand  horse, 
Afghans  and  others,  advanced  towards  Agra*;  and, 
having  by  the  way  attacked  and  carried  Biana,  his 
plundering  parties  extended  their  ravages  to  the  very 
suburbs  of  the  capital. 
Humayun,  on  receivino:  intelli^ijence  of  these  trans-  Their  en- 

.  .   .  .  tire  defeat. 

actions,  gave  up,  for  the  present,  his  expedition  against 

txpreaslj,  that  it  was  Sultan  Ala-ed-      of  Sekander,  f.  139- 

(Jio,  Tatar  Khan's  father  ;  and  the  *  Akhernama,  f.  37. ;  TahakAte 

Tarikhe  Bed&uni  calls  him  the  son      Akberi^  f.  145. 
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BOOK  lY.  Bengal  and  Behdr,  and  hastened  back  to  Agra.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  ordered  his  brothers,  Hindal  and 
Askeri,  his  cousin,  Yadgar  Ndsir  Mirza,  the  son  of 
his  late  uncle,  Ndsir  Mirza,  and  Edsim  Husein  Sultan, 
Uzbek,  with  eighteen  thousand  horse,  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  check  the  invaders ;  rightly  judging,  that,  if 
their  grand  army  was  defeated,  the  others  could  do 
little  mischief.  When  the  approach  of  the  imperialists, 
inferior  as  they  were  in  number,  became  known,  the 
invading  troops  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and 
large  bodies  of  them  deserted  every  day  and  returned 
home;  insomuch  that,  in  a  short  time,  of  this  great 
army,  collected  with  so  much  parade  and  expence,  not 
more  than  three  thousand  *  horse  remained  with  Tatar 
Khan.  That  nobleman,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
of  his  mercenaries,  stung  with  shame  at  the  result  of 
his  high  promises,  and  defeated  in  his  long-cherished 
schemes  of  ambition,  when  they  seemed  on  the  very  eve 
of  being  accomplished,  hesitated  for  some  time  whether 
he  should  fight  or  retreat.  Impelled,  however,  by 
indignation  and  despair,  he  came  to  a  conflict  with  the 
enemy  at  Mandrdel,  where  the  brave  followers  who  still 
adhered  to  him  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
himself  and  three  hundred  of  his  officers  slain.  Bi^na 
was  soon  recovered,  without  a  blow ;  and  the  other  two 
invading  armies,  on  hearing  of  these  calamitous  events, 
retreated  into  the  territories  of  Gujrdt.f 

Eager  as  Humdynn  was  to  repress  the  disorders  that 
were  arising  in  his  dominions  on  the  Ganges,  and  in 
Behar,  he  saw  clearly  that  he  could  not  with  safety 
leave  behind  him  a  victorious  prince  so  formidable  as 
Behdder  Shah,  who  had  shown  the  worst  dispositions, 
and  whose  dominions  now  approached  so  near  to  his 
capital.  It  was  evident  that,  should  he  proceed  to 
Bengal,  and  should  Behdder,  after  reducing  Cheitiir, 

*  Ferishta  says,  ten  thousand.  rishta,  vol.  iL  pp.  73,  74. 

t  Akbernama,    f.  .37,  38.  ;    Fe- 


Humayun 

invades 

Malwa. 
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rail  himself  of  his  absence  to  occupy  Agra,  the  com-  chap,  il 
unication  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  ^'^' "' 
f  the  imperial  dominions  would  be  cut  off,  and  himself 
id  his  army  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  totally  de- 
royed.  He  determined,  therefore,  at  once  to  attack 
Is  enemy  in  the  centre  of  his  power ;  and,  in  the  middle 
:  November,  a.  d.  1534*,  set  out  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
Eugn.  Marching  in  the  direction  of  Malwa,  he  soon 
rrived  near  the  strong  fort  of  Baisen,  on  the  Betwa. 
'he  governor  sent  a  deputation  to  meet  him,  and,  in 
le  Asiatic  style,  to  represent  that  he  and  the  fortress 
'ere  his  Majesty's.  Plumdyun  did  not  lose  time  in  en- 
eavouring  to  reduce  the  place;  but,  accepting  the 
Toffered  submission,  such  as  it  was,  pushed  forward, 
od  was  soon  encamped  at  Sarangpiir,  an  important  town 
a  the  £Lali-Sind,  in  the  very  heart  of  Malwa. 

This  rapid  advance  disconcerted  Behdder  Shah,  who  Behider 
ras  still  busily,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  employed  in  chelt6J. 
lie  siege  of  Cheitiir.  He  saw  the  thin  mask,  with  which 
e  had  sought  to  cover  his  hostile  intentions,  rudely 
3m  away  ;  and  an  offended  enemy  in  the  centre  of  his 
ominions.  His  most  experienced  councillors  differed 
s  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued.  Some  advised 
im  at  once  to  abandon  the  siege,  which  could  be  re- 
amed at  any  time,  and  march  to  repel  the  invading 
rmy.  On  the  other  hand,  Sadr  Khan,  the  most  eminent 
nan  of  his  court,  and  equally  distinguished  for  his  rank 
,nd  for  his  political  and  military  talents,  was  of  a  dif- 
erent  opinion.  He  urged,  that  Cheitiir  was  reduced  to 
he  last  extremity,  and  must  soon  fall ;  that,  to  quit  the 
iege  now,  was  not  only  to  lose  all  the  labour  which  had 
)een  bestowed  on  it,  but  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
;heir  arms ;  that  besides,  the  Emperor,  sensible  of  the 

*  A.  B.  941,  beginning   of  Je-  paign   against   the   Purebis^  or   of 

nddi  L    (a.  P.   Nov.   1534).      It  marching  from  Agra.     Akbernama, 

leema  not  very  clear  whether  this  MS.  B.  f.  73.  and  5  r. 
IS  the  date  of  his  giving  up  his  cam- 
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A.D.  941. 
Rainzan  3. 
A.  D.  1535. 
March  8. 


The  armies 
of  llu- 
muyun  and 
Bchildcr 
meet  at 
Mandsur. 


odium  which  would  attend  such  an  interference,  would 
not  attempt  directly  to  interrupt  the  operations  of 
Musulmans,  engaged  in  a  holy  war  against  infideK 
This  opinion  prevailed ;  the  operations  of  the  siege  were 
pushed  on  with  redoubled  fury ;  the  defences  were  bat- 
tered by  the  cannon  of  Riimi  Khan,  a  Turkish  engineer, 
who  was  assisted  by  Portuguese  and  other  European 
artillerymen ;  and  finally,  a  mine  was  sprung,  which 
left  a  broad  and  accessible  breach.  A  storm  followed, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  a.  d.  1535,  when  the  fort  was 
carried  by  assault,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  by  the 
courage  and  despair  of  the  RAjpiits.  The  garrison,  see- 
ing that  all  hope  was  gone,  proceeded  to  put  to  death 
their  wives  and  women,  who,  on  their  part,  voluntarily 
presented  their  bosoms  to  the  sword,  or  rushed  into  the 
blazing  pyre,  to  avoid  the  defilements  of  slavery,  and 
to  maintain  untarnished  the  honour  of  their  tribe.* 
The  remaining  Rdjpiits,  then,  clothing  themselves  in 
their  yellow  died  garments,  the  well-known  sign  of 
despair  and  death,  sallied  out  to  meet  their  assailants, 
and  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  victors,  on  entering  the 
city,  found  only  a  heap  of  ruins  and  a  lifeless  solitude. 
The  booty,  which  was  great,  was  divided  among  the 
victorious  troops. 

Behdder  Shah  had  now  nothing  to  detain  him  from 
marching  to  chastise  the  invader  of  his  dominions.  To 
account  for  the  inaction  of  HumAyun,  at  this  important 
crisis,  we  are  told,  that,  on  reaching  Sarangpur,  and 
being  informed  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Behdder's 
councillors  that,  as  a  faithful  believer,  he  would  not 
attack  a  prince  engaged  in  a  holy  war,  he  declared  that 
they  only  did   him  justice;   and  immediately  ceased 


*  AkY)eniama,  as  above ;  Ta- 
bakate  Akberi,  fT.  145,  146.;  Tod's 
Rajasthan,  vol.  i.  pp.  Sll,  312. 
From  native  autborities^  Col.  Tod 
estimates    tbe    number    of   women, 


wbo  perisbed  in  tbis  job&r,  at 
thirteen  tbousand  ;  tbe  loss  of  the 
Rajputs,  in  tbe  siege  and  storm,  at 
tbirty-two  tbousand,  the  flower  of 
tbeir  tribe. 
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from  all  offensive  operations.  There  was  now,  however,  chap,  it 
Ein  end  of  this  point  of  honour.  On  hearing  of  the  fall  ^'''^'  "' 
j{  the  Rdjpiit  capital,  Humdyun  left  Ujein,  where  he 
then  was,  and  moved  to  the  northward ;  while  Behdder 
Shah,  marching  to  meet  him,  the  two  armies  soon  came 
in  sight  of  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  a  large  tank,  near 
the  town  of  MandsAr.* 

The  tents  of  the  army  of  Gujrdt  were  not  all  pitched.  The  utter 
ind  the  army  itself  had  not  yet  come  to  its  gronnd,  when  {Sm^ivei. 
ts  advanced  pickets  were  attacked  and  driven  in  upon 
!;heir  centre  with  some  slaughter,  by  a  body  of  the  im- 
perial horse.  This  little  incident  had  an  effect  on  the 
spirits  of  the  troops  on  both  sides.  Tdj  Khan  and  Sadr 
Khan,  two  of  Behdder's  most  distinguished  officers, 
jtrongly  urged  him,  while  his  troops  were  still  flushed 
ivith  their  success  at  Cheitiir,  and  before  they  had  tried 
.he  discipline  and  vigour  of  the  Tiirki  warriors,  to  lead 
lis  men  at  once  to  battle,  in  which  they  would  assuredly 
?xert  themselves  gallantly.  Riimi  Khan,  however, 
vho  commanded  the  artillery,  and  who  had  much  in- 
luence  with  the  king  f ,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
lad  with  him  about  three  hundred  Turkish  artillerymen, 
)esides  eighty  Portuguese  and  Franks  commanded  by  a 
lative  Portuguese,  named  San  Jago,  who  had  received 
he  title  of  Feringi  Khan.  Riimi  Khan  was  an  Ottoman 
Turk,  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  KhodA- 
vend  Khan.  He  had  learned  his  art  in  the  Turkish 
lervice,  which,  about  this  period,  was  distinguished  for 
luperiority  in  the  management  of  heavy  artillery.     The 

*   Akbernama^    f.   38. ;    Tabak.  very  distinct  account  of  any  cam- 

Kkhen,  if.  146.  39.^.     Jouher,  (in  paign  before  that  of  Bengal;  though, 

.he  original)  chap.  ii.  says,  that  the  as  he  tells  Ktoran  Mfrza,inRamzan, 

imperial   army  halted  near  Talwar  a.  h.  96O,  that  he  had  been  nineteen 

^or  Tilur,  or  Tisur) ;  that  Behader,  years  in  the  Emperor's  service,  he 

after  taking  Cheltur,  had  directed  was  probably  with  him  at  this  time. 

his  inarch  for  Grujrat,  but  was  inter-  The  Tabak^t  calls  the  place  Sirsur. 
cepted  by  the  Emperor,  near  Mori,  t  Lafitau,  Hist,  des  D^couvertes 

a  town  dependent  on  Burhanpur.  des  Portugais,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  4to. 
Jouher  does  not  appear  to  give  a 
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BOOK  IV.  trade  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  capture  of  several  Por^ 
A."I7535.  t^guese  ships,  had  furnished  the  king  with  an  excellent 
train,  which  Riimi  Khan  pronounced  to  be  second  only 
to  that  of  the  ''  Kaisar  of  Riim."    He  said,  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  throw  away  their  superiority,  by  renounc- 
ing the  use  of  the  force  in  which  they  most  excelled; 
that  it  would  be  better  to  cover  themselves  by  treDches 
on  all  sides;  to  strengthen  their  lines  by  their  cars, 
waggons  and  carriages,  and  to  plant  their  guns  so  as  to 
make  their  position  impregnable  to  the  enemy ;  that  the 
Moghuls,  as  they  called  the  imperialists,  with  their  usuaI 
daring  and  impetuosity,  would  soon  be  seen  to  gallop 
up  to  the  lines,  wthin  range  of  their  shot,  when  they 
would  be  swept  off  in  crowds;  that,  when  they  saw 
themselves  unable  to  make  any  impression  and  begin* 
ning  to  suffer  from  scarcity,  they  must,  in  the  end,  be 
compelled  to  retreat ;  that,  then  was  the  time  for  the 
royal  horse  to  follow,  and  cut  them  off  in  detail,  in  thar 
long  retreat,  when  exhausted  and  broken  as  they  would 
be.     Riimi  Khan's  success  at  Cheitdr,  and  previously  at 
Raiscn,  under  circumstances  very  different   from  the 
present,  gave  perhaps  an  undue  weight  to  his  opinion; 
which  prevailed,  and   was  acted  upon.     For  a   time, 
skirmishes  daily  ensued,  in  which  the  invaders,  from 
the  quality  of  their  troops,  had  uniformly  the  advan- 
tage ;  when,  however,  they  followed  the  flying  foe  close 
to  the  trenches,  they  were  soon  made  aware  of  the  risk ; 
and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  ceased  to  approach 
them.  * 
Become  dis-       The  fortified  camp  of  Behdder  was,  indeed,  unassul- 
heartened.    q\)\q  .  but  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  his  prison. 
The  Chaghatdi  army  had  all  the  advantage  of  daring 
and  activity.     They  soon  taught  their  enemies  to  dread 
them,  and  showed  a  decided  superiority,  not  only  in 
discipline  and  in  close  combat,    but  in  more   distant 

♦  Tabak.  Aklwi,  ff.  395,  SQG. 
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ting,  from  the  U8e  of  the  bow.     The  Gujrdtis,  whose  chap,  il 
insive  armour  could  not  resist  their  powerful  arrows,    ^'^'  ^'' 
r  some  experience  of  their  energy  and  skill,  did 

willingly  meet  them  in  the  field,  and  became  dis- 
ted ;  while  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  their  in- 
ers  daily  increased.*  At  this  crisis  BehAder  was 
Dgthened  by  the  arrival  of  Sultan  Alim,  of  Kalpi, 
1  the  troops  of  Raisen  and  Chdnd^ri. 

iThile  the   armies   thus   lay   facing  each   other,   it  The" com- 
pened  one  night  that  some  young  officers,  who  had  Friends." 

at  a  drinking  party  in  the  Emperor's  camp,  having 
ilged  in  liberal  libations,  began  to  vaunt  their 
wess,  and  to  exalt  themselves,  as  nowise  inferior  to 

heroes  of  former  days.  Warmed  with  their  own 
sting,  and  with  the  effects  of  the  wine,  they  armed, 
inted,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  their 
jrer  comrades  to  prevent  them,  sallied  forth,  to  the 
iber  of  about  two  hundred,  to  have  a  dash  at  the 
ny,  and  rode  right  for  the  hostile  camp.  When 
r  had  nearly  reached  it,  they  chanced  to  fall  in  with 
[vision,  under  one  of  the  Gujrdti  generals,  who, 
teeing  them  approach,  drew  up  his  men,  about  four 
isand  in  number,  to  receive  them.  The  young 
lusiasts,  not  deterred  by  this  disparity  of  force, 
rged  in  amongst  them  without  hesitation.  The 
rdtis,  astonished  as  they  were,  nevertheless  at  first 
id  their  ground,  and  a  short  but  sharp  conflict 
led ;  but,  being  confounded  and  daunted  by  the 
sual  energy  of  the  assailants,  and  numbers  of  them 
ng,  they  finally  gave  way,  and  fled  back  to  their 
p  in  confusion.  In  Humdyun's  army  this  "  Com- 
of  Friends,"  as  it  was  called,  was  loudly  celebrated, 

an  official  report  f  published,  in  a  lofty  strain,  to 
:e  it  generally  known ;  while,  in  the  camp  of  Be- 
er, it  spread  equal  dismay,  so  that  afterwards  few 

•  Tabak.  Akberi,  f.  396.  t  Karndma. 
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BOOK  IV.  of  his  troops  Avillingly  ventured  beyond  the  protection 
^  p  1535    of  their  field  works  and  batteries.     On  one  occasion, 
sbiwai  1.     indeed,  on  the  day  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  close  of 
April  4.       ij^g   Rdmzan,    Muhammed   Zemdn  Mirza,    anxious  to 
distinguish  himself  among  his  new  allies,   advanced 
out  of  the  trenches  with  about  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  as  if  to  challenge  a  combat,  and  was  met  by  a 
party  from  the   opposite   side.     His    followers,   after 
shooting  a  few  arrows,  retreated,  and  contrived  to  draw 
their  pursuers  within  the  range  of  the  artillery,  wluch 
poured  in  its  fire  upon  them  with  terrible  effect. 
Dbtrew  To  act  upou  a  plan  of  operations  altogether  defensive 

der'scamp.  and  passivc,  lu  an  entrenched  camp,  is  always  dan- 
gerous, but,  above  all,  in  an  open  country.  It  places 
every  advantage  of  daring  and  enterprise  in  the  hands 
of  an  active  enemy,  and  seldom  fails  to  terminate  in  the 
discouragement  of  the  troops  who  are  placed  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  in  their  being  cut  off  from  all  their  resources. 
The  Chaghat6.i  Tiirks,  having  established  their  ascen- 
dency in  the  field,  and  not  choosing  to  shatter  their 
force  by  throAving  themselves  on  the  lowering  barri- 
cades of  the  enemy,  scoured  the  country  on  every  side, 
cut  off  all  foraging  parties,  intercepted  all  supplies  of 
grain,  provisions,  and  stores,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
blocking  up  the  Gujrdtis  in  their  position,  which  was 
thus  impregnable  to  no  purpose.  All  the  grain  and 
provender  in  the  neighbourhood  was  exhausted,  and 
the  Gujrdti  troops  did  not  venture  out  to  bring  them 
from  a  distance.  Scarcity  was  soon  followed  by  famine. 
They  were  glad  to  subsist  on  horse-flesh,  and  on  the 
vilest  foods.  Multitudes  of  men,  as  well  as  horses  and 
camels,  perished  from  hunger* ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
army  of  Behdder "  found  themselves  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  in  which,   rather  more  than   two  centuries 


*  .Fouher  says,  that  grain   sold      was  not  to  be  had  even  at  that  price, 
for  four  and  five  rupees  the  sir^  and 
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later,  the  Mahrattas  were  placed  previous  to  the  famous   cii.ir.  ii. 
mttle  of  Panipdt.  ^'^"' "' 

Extreme  as  the  distress  of  the   Gujrdtis  had  now  nigbtof 
become,  it  was  not   easy  to   adopt  any  new  plan  of  ^nj^^*^. 
>perations.     On  the  other  hand,  it  being  announced  uonofhis 
» the  Emperor  that  a  fortunate  day  was  at  hand,  he  ^"^*"- 
"esolved  to  attempt  a  general  assault.     But  the  misery 
)f  the  enemy  had  already  reached  its  height.     Behdder, 
n  despair  of  being  able,  by  any  active  exertion  of  his 
lispirited  troops,  to   extricate  himself  from  his  un- 
lappy  situation,  resolved  to  break  up  his  camp,  and  to 
consult  his  safety  by  flight.     On  the  24th  and  25th  of  sun<uy. 
^pril,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Mirdn  Muhammed  ApriT24^*. 
[^han,  prince  of  Kandesh,  and  afterwards  for  a  short 
iime  King  of  Gujrat  *,  Malu  Khan,  then  governor,  and 
iterwards  King  of  Malwa,  under  the  title  of  Kader 
>hah,  and  three  or  four  other  confidential  friends,  in 
he  last  watch  of  the  night,  making  his  way  through 
I  rent  in  the  royal  tent,  he  left  the  camp  unnoticed ; 
Old,  first  taking  the  road  to  Agra,  to  elude  observation, 
oon  after  turned  round  towards  Mandu.     Sadr  Khan, 
knd  Imdd-ul-mulk  Khasch-khail,  with  twenty  thousand 
avalry,  set  out  at  the  same  time  for  that  place  by 
he  direct  road,  while  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza,  with 
mother  body  of  men,   took  the  road   of  Lahiir,    to 
Lttempt  to  excite  revolt  in  that  quarter.     The  heavy 
LTtiUery,  having  been  loaded  and  crammed  with  powder, 
vere  burst. 

Humdyun,  who  had  intended  early  next  morning  to 
nake  his  attack,  hearing  a  continued  noise,  accom- 
)anied  with  an  occasional  discharge  as  of  great  guns 
n  the  enemy's  lines  during  the  night,  and  ignorant  of 
he  cause,  thought  it  probable  that  a  general  attack 
ipon  his  camp  was  intended.     He  stood,  with  a  body 

*  Briggs's  Feriahta,  vol.  iv.  pp.      Mobarek  Khan.  (Did  he  afterwards 
27,  128.   The  same  author,  vol.  ii.      assume  that  name  ?) 
.  76.,  calls  the  ruler  of  Kandesh, 
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Pillage  of 
the  camp. 


BOOK  IV.  of  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  mounted  and  in  arms, 
j~[^^  ready  for  battle.  All  night  long  the  alarm,  confusion, 
shouting,  and  uproar  in  the  Gujrdti  camp,  mixed  with 
discharge  of  artillery,  continued.  When  at  length  the 
departure  of  the  King  became  known  to  his  army,  it 
immediately  broke  up  and  dispersed ;  but  it  was  only 
in  the  course  of  the  first  morning  watch  that  the 
Emperor  learned  the  real  state  of  things,  accompanied 
with  the  information  that  Behader  Shah  had  dis- 
appeared. Upon  this  the  imperial  army  burst  into  the 
deserted  camp,  and  a  general  pillage  ensued.  Property 
of  every  description,  baggage,  horses,  and  elephants, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  Many,  of  all  ranks, 
were  made  prisoners.  Humdyun,  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, not  only  dispatched  a  large  force,  under  Yddg^ 
Ndsir  Mirza,  to  follow  the  flying  enemy,  but  himself 
set  out  soon  after  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  hotly 
urged  the  pursuit.  The  Gujrdti  cavalry,  under  Sadr 
Khan  and  Imdd-ul-mulk,  seem  to  have  made  good 
their  retreat,  bravely  fighting  and  closely  followed  by 
the  Emperor,  with  three  or  four  thousand  horse,  ^ 
the  way  to  the  very  gates  of  Mdndu,  which  they 
succeeded  in  entering,  though  not  without  great  loss. 
Behdder  Shah,  by  taking  bye-roads,  and  passing  throngh 
a  wild  and  unfrequented  country,  also  reached  Mdndu.* 


Pursuit  of 
the  fUgi- 
tivei. 


«  Akbernama,  f.  38. ;  Tabak. 
Akb.  ff.  146.  395,  396. ;  Ferishta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  76.;  voL  iv.  p.  127.; 
Khafi  Khan,  &c  There  are  some 
differences  among  historians  regard- 
ing the  flight  of  Behader.  Ferishta^ 
ii.  76.  says,  that  Sadr  Jehan  Khan 
was  one  of  the  Jive  who  accompanied 
him.  The  Tabakate  Akberi  also 
says,  that  he  was  attended  by  Jive 
Amirs  of  note.  The  Muntckhib- 
ul-Towdrikh  (ap.  Briggs,  iv.  p.  1 28. 
note)  says,  tliat  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  an  hundred  oflicers. 
Khafi  Khan   makes  him   attended, 


in  his  retreat,  by  8adr  Khan  ind 
four  thousand  hone  ;  and,  after  die 
surrender  of  M dndu,  introdaoet  Ho^ 
mayun  complimenting  Sadr  Khan 
upon  the  gidlantry  with  whidi,  in 
the  flight,  he  had  twice  extrietted 
his  sovereign  from  hu  punuen,  hj 
his  personal  exertions ;  on  one  of 
which  occasions,  Hum&yan  hioiidf 
had  nearly  engaged  the  King  hind 
to  hand.  Ferishta,  too,  alludes  to 
the  same  circumstance,  vol.  iL  p.  77» 
This  supposes  that  Beh&der,  sfker 
leaving  the  camp,  joined  Sadr  Khan'i 
force,  which  is  probable.     The  Ak- 
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rhe  place  was  closely  invested  by  the  Emperor,  who  chap.  n. 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  adjoining  village  of  ^'"'  '^' 
NAlcha.*  in^wt- 

Among  the  numbers  who  entered  the  imperial  ser-  Mindu. 
(rice  after  the  victory  of  Mdndsdr,  one  of  the  first  was  ^/«!"®" 
Riimi  Ehan,  who,  probably  on  no  better  grounds  than  Khan. 
bhe  want  of  success  that  had  attended  his  advice,  was 
M^cused  of  having  betrayed  his  master,   in  the  late 
3perations,  by  a  secret  understanding  with  the  enemy. 
diCcordiRg  to  one  account,  Behdder,  before  setting  out 
from  Mdndsiir,  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  put  him 
to  death ;  but  the  man,  who  had  formerly  received  some 
favours  from  the  Khan,  gave  him  private  notice  of  his 
danger,  so  that  he  escaped  to  the  hostile  camp,  where 
he  was  well  received,  and  immediately  employed.f 

Mdndu,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Malwa,  is  a  place  Description 
>f  great  strength.  « The  site  of  Mdndu,"  says  Sir  ^^u 
John  Malcolm,  "  was  very  inviting.  The  space  chosen 
by  Hosheng  Shah  for  his  future  capital  is  thirty-seven 
[niles  in  circumference.  It  extends  along  the  crest 
>f  the  Vindhya  range  about  eight  miles,  and  is  parted 
Prom  the  table-land  of  Malwa,  with  which  it  is  upon 
%  level,  by  an  abrupt  and  rugged  valley  of  unequal 
depth,  but  nowhere  less  than  two  hundred  feet,  and 
generally  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 

On  the  brink  of  this  valley  " "  and  on  the  summit 

of  the  ridge  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  which  form 
the  southern  face  of  Mdndu,  a  wall  of  considerable 
beight  was  built,  which,  added  to  the  natural  strength 
>f  the  ground,  made  it  unassailable  by  any  but  a 
regular  attack. ;{; 

After  Behdder  Shah  had  been  a  few  days  in  the  overtures 
place,  he  proposed  a  conference,  offenng,  as  the  basis 
rf  a  treaty,   to  give  up  Mdndu,  with  all  its  depen- 

xmima  and   Tabakdt  are   chiefly  f  Lafitau,  Hi8t&c.  vol.i.  p.  212. 

IbUowed  in  the  text  ^  Malcolm's  Central  India,  vol.  i. 

*  KhiUi  Khan,  MS.  A.  f.  43.  p.  29* 
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BOOK  IV.  dencies, — that  is,  the  kingdom  of  Malwa, — reserving 
to  himself  Gujrdt  and  Cheitiir.  The  proposal  was 
accepted  ;  and  Sadr  Khan,  on  the  part  of  Beh4der,  and 
MouMna  Muhammed  Bergholi,  on  the  part  of  Humdyun, 
accordingly  met*,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the  defi- 
nitive articles.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison  being  thrown 
off  their  guard,  relaxed  in  their  watchfulness.  Late 
at  night,  about  two  hundred  of  the  imperial  troops, 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  applied  scaUng- 
ladders  to  a  remote  part  of  the  walls,  which  they 
mounted.  Having  assisted  their  comrades  by  ropes  to 
gain  the  top  of  the  works,  they  next  let  themselves 
down  into  the  town,  and  took  possession  of  the  nearest 
gate,  which  they  opened  to  their  countrymen,  who 
rushed  in  in  considerable  numbers. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  this  irruption  reach  Milu 
Khan,  who  had  charge  of  the  works  f,  than,  mounting 
the  first  horse  he  could  find,  he  galloped  off  to  give  the 
alarm  to  Bchader  Shah,  then  fast  asleep.  The  King, 
starting  up  at  the  sound  of  Milu  Khan's  voice,  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  took  to  flight,  with  only  two  or 
three  attendants.  As  he  proceeded  through  the  town, 
he  was  joined  by  Bhopat  Rai,  the  son  of  the  late  Sil- 
hddi,  and  one  of  the  leading  chieftains  of  Malwa,  who 
overtook  him,  with  about  twenty  horse.  They  had 
reached  the  Esplanade  gate  J,  which  seems  to  have  led 
into  the  citadel,  when  they  met  about  two  hundred  of 
Humayun's  cavalry.  Behdder  Shah,  without  hesitation, 
bravely  charged  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  little  party.  He  succeeded  in  breaking 
through ;  and,  accompanied  by  Milu  Khan  and  one  other 
attendant,  entered  the  fort  of  Songar,  the  citadel  of 


Behader 
escapes  to 

GujriiL 


*  The  conferences  were  held  at 
a  place  called  Nili  Sabil  (the  blue 
road). 

•)-  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  what 
character  Milu  Khan  bore^  in  the 
court  of  Beh^dcr.     He  is  sometimes 


called  governor  of  Malwa ;  but  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
nominally  prince  or  Wali  of  Malwa, 
under  the  overbearing  protection  of 
Rehader. 

X  Derwazeh,  Sire  Meiddn. 
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f  dndu.  He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  prolong  his  chap,  il 
tay  there.  Having  had  his  horses,  with  much  difficulty,  ^'"'  "' 
oisted  by  ropes  over  the  wall,  during  the  night,  and 
imself  descending  the  precipice  that  surrounds  it,  he 
inally,  with  excessive  toil  and  danger,  gained  the 
igh  road  to  Gujrdt.  An  Uzbek,  formerly  in  his  ser- 
ice,  who  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  was  stationed 
lear  the  fort,  recognised  him  in  his  flight  ^ ;  and  in- 
ormed  the  officer  in  command  that  he  had  certainly  seen 
he  King;  but  this  information  was  not  believed,  or 
cted  upon;  so  that  Behdder  was  not  pursued;  and, 
^fore  he  reached  the  fort  of  Champanir,  about  fifteen 
Lundred  m'en  had  joined  him. 

The  escalade  of  Mdndu  by  Humdyun's  troops  being  Manda 
wholly  unexpected  on  both  sides,  no  intelligence  of  it  by^S?*  kS- 
eached  the  Emperor  at  Nalcha  that  night,  nor  till  near  p«ri»u»to- 
ight  o'clock  next  morning.  When  informed  of  what 
ras  going  forward,  he  flew  to  the  Delhi  gatef,  by 
rhich  he  entered.  Here  he  found  the  combat  still 
laintained,  in  the  streets  ;  and  Sadr  Khan,  though 
rounded,  gallantly  keeping  his  ground  near  the  gate 
f  his  house.  In  this  obstinate  defence  he  persisted, 
ill  some  of  his  officers,  seeing  the  hopeless  nature  of 
is  resistance,  seized  the  reins  of  his  horse  and  led  him 
way  to  S6ngar,  into  which  many  of  the  troops  that 
ad  escaped  from  Mdndu  also  threw  themselves.  For 
hree  whole  days,  the  victorious  army  was  incessantly 
mployed  in  plundering  the  houses  of  this  fine  town, 
efore  a  stop  was  put  to  their  rapacity. 

The  Emperor,  eager  to  pursue  his  flying  enemy,  in-  Humayun 

supreme  in 
Malwa. 
*  Jouher  says,  that  he  escaped      more  probability,   afErms   that  the 

irough  the  trenches  of  Hindu  Beg,  Uzbek  made  his  report  to  his  su- 

f  his  connivance.     But,  as  Hindu  perior,  Kdsim  Husein  Khan,  who 

eg^  afterwards  quarrelled  with  Bi-  who  was  himself  an  Uzbek,  and  who 

im    Khan  and  his  party,  the  oc-  commanded  in  that  quarter. 

i«ional  charges  made  against  him,  t  The  gate  by  which  Beh^der 

f  their   adherents,  are    to  be  re-  entered  was  the  Clioli-Mheisur  gate. 

.>ived  with  caution.   Abulfazl,  with 
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BOOK  IV.  vited  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  to  surrender.  Sadr 
Khan  and  Alim  Ehan^  of  Ealpi  were  the  principal 
officers  in  the  place ;  and,  from  necessity,  entered  into 
a  negotiation.  After  some  delay,  arising  chiefly  from 
apprehension  of  the  Emperor's  resentment,  a  capitala- 
tion  was  concluded,  and  the  fort  surrendered,  on  condi- 
tion of  quarter  to  the  garrison.  Sadr  Ehan  was  re- 
ceived  with  much  courtesy,  applauded  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  sovereign  in  his  reverse  of  fortune,  and  for  his 
distinguished  gallantry,  and  honoured  with  the  Em- 
peror's friendship ;  while  Alim  Ehan  was  treated  with 
great  severity,  being  mutilated,  by  having  his  foot  cut 
off,  as  a  deserter  from  the  imperial  service.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Mdndu  put  Humayun  in  possession  of  th^  whole 
open  country  of  Malwa,  which  he  thus  in  some  measure 
conquered,  by  a  single  blow. 


•  There  were  two  Alim  Khans, 
Alim  Khan  Lodi,  the  brother  of 
Sultan  Sekander  Lodi,  and  Alim 
Khan  Jigat  of  Kalpi,  apparently  the 
son  of  Jilal  Khan^  the  brother  and 
rival  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi.  The 
person  taken  in  Mdudu,  I  suppose 
to  have  been  the  latter.  Yet  diere 
is  considerable  uncertainty.  Abul- 
fazl,  in  Akbemdma,  ff.  38,  39-,  and 
the  Tabakate  Akberi,  ff.  146.  396., 
call  this  person  Sultan  Alim  Khan. 
The  Tarikhe  Bedauni,  f.  140.,  calls 
him  Sultan  Alim  Khan  Lodi.  The 
Mirat-e  Ahmedi  says  expressly,  that 
he  was  the  brother  of  Sultan  Se- 
kander Lodi,  who  had  been  driven 


from  Kalpi  by  HnmiyuOy  and,  a^ 
companied  by  twelve  thousand  hoTM^ 
sought  an  asylum  with  Saltan  Be- 
h^er.  The  greatness  of  the  Jlgir 
bestowed  on  him  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  no  small  note. 

The  expressions  used  in  de- 
scribing his  punishment  are  p» 
Mrdeh  riha  and  pat  buridetuL  Fe- 
rishta  tells  us,  that  he  suffered  c^ 
tally,  voL  iv.  p.  128. 

We  afterwards  find  a  Sultan  Alim 
Khan,  commanding  the  Gi^r&ti  left, 
at  the  battle  of  Mahmiid&b6d ;  and 
in  possession  of  the  j^ir  of  Dsd- 
duka. 
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SECTION  III. 

CONQUEST  OP  GUJbIt  BY  HUmIyUN. 

Smf^TUN  ADVANCES  TO  GUJrXt. —  BEH^DER  FLIES  TO  DIU.  —  NIQHT 
ATTACK  ON  THE  IMPERIAL  CAMP. — HUmIyUN  GIVES  OYEB  CAMBAT 
TO   PILLAGE. —  DESCRIPTION  OF   CHAMPAN^R.  —  IT  IS  CAPTURED  BT 

ESCALADE. THE   GOVERNOR,  EKHTiAr  KHAN. — MAS8ACRE  OF   THE 

GARRISON  —  AND    IMMENSE    BOOTY.  —  INDOLENCE    AND    BEVELS    OF 

HUxXtXTN AND      THEIR      CONSEQUENCES. DEMONSTRATION      IN 

HUmItUN'S  favour  from  SIND. —  SHAH  HASAN  ADVANCES  TO- 
WARDS    PATAN    AND     MAHMxSdAbId.  —  HE     RETREATS.  —  BEhIdER 

SHAH   AT  DIU.  —  NEGOTIATES  WITH   THE  PORTUGUESE. ANARCHT 

IN  GUJRIt.  —  BEHJCdER  DEPUTES  IMId-UL-MI^LK  TO  COLLECT  THE 
REVENUES.  —  RAPID  INCREASE  OF  ImAd's  FORCE.  —  HUmAtUN 
MARCHES  AGAINST  HIM.  —  HIS  ADVANCED  GUARD  SURPRISED.  —  HE 
DEFEATS  ImId. — HUmItUN  AT  AHMEdAbId. — ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 

THE     GOVERNMENT     OF     GUJrXt.  —  ADVICE     OF      HINDl5     BEG. 

ALARMING     INTELUGENCE     FROM     AGRA  —  AND    FROM     MALWA. 

HUMAtUN  returns  to  MfNDU. — TRANQUILLIZATION  OF  MALWA. 

The  destruction  of  the  combined  armies  of  Gujrdt  and  chap,  in 
Malwa,  in  the  trenches  of  Mandsiir ;  the  possession  of    '"'     ' 
M4ndu;  and  the  disappearance  of  every  armed  force  ^^-'^^s. 
that  could  oppose  him  in  Malwa,  encouraged  Humdyun  sets  out  for 
to  pursue  his  success,  and  to  follow  Behader  Shah  into  ^^^^ 
his  own  country.     Only  three  days  after  the  fall  of  the 
citadel,   the   Emperor,    with    ten    thousand    cavalry, 
hastened  by  forced  marches  towards  Gujrat,  ordering 
the  rest  of  his  army  to  follow  without  delay. 
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BOOK  iv.  When  he  arrived  at  Champanir,  he  encamped  at  Imad- 

A^^Tisss  ul-^nulk's  tank,  opposite  the  Pipli  gate.     Behdder,  who 

Arrives  at  had  put  the  fort  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  long  siege, 

champtnir.  ^j^^  y^^^  g^j^j.  away  the  crown  and  state  jewels  with  a 

quantity  of  treasure  to  Diu,  no  sooner  heard  of  his 

arrival,  than,  giving  his  final  instructions  for  its  defence, 

he  left  the  town  by  another  gate  near  the  Leshker 

Bchider      Tuldo,  and  fled  for  Cambay.  *    Before  setting  out,  how- 

wwtoDiu,  ^yQj.^   ^y^Q  large    to^vn  of  Muhammeddbdd-Champanir, 

situated  under  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands,  was 
set  on  fire  by  his  orders  or  with  his  connivance.  Hu- 
mdyun's  troops  entered  in  time  to  assist  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  The  Emperor,  eager  to  have  Behdder 
Shah  in  his  power,  leaving  Mir  Hindii  Beg  with  the 
bulk  of  his  force  to  invest  the  citadel,  himself  set  out, 
attended  only  by  a  thousand  horse,  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  prince.  Behdder  no  sooner  reached  Cambay, 
where  a  hundred  war-grabs,  which  he  had  built  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  Portuguese,  were  stationed, 
than,  setting  them  all  on  fire  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  renewed  his  flight, 
proceeding  towards  Diu.  The  same  day  on  which  he 
left  Cambay,  Humdyun  arrived ;  and  then,  says  bis  his- 
torian, for  the  first  time,  "  encamped  on  the  shore  of 
the  salt  sea,"  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had  ever 
seen.  He  sent  on  a  party  to  overtake  the  Sultan  ;  who, 
however,  made  good  his  entrance  into  Diu.  His  pur- 
suers returned  back  with  a  rich  booty,  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  f ;  and  thus,  says  Abulfazl, 

A.  H.  942,     was  the  conquest  of  Mandu  and  Gujrat  accomplished,  in 

which  be-     jijg  course  of  this  year. 

gins  2Da  "^ 

July, 

A.  D.  1635.         •  Kambait  plundered  by  the  Emperor's  troops, 

f   The  Akbemama,  f .  39. ;  Ta-  It   is  more  probable  that  Behider, 

bakate    Akberi,    f.    14.6.;    Tarikhe  as  reported  in  the  Tab.  Akb.  f.  396^ 

nedauni,  f.  140.;  and  Khafi  Khan,  and   by    Ferishta,  fled    directly  to 

make  Behader  fly,  and    Humayun  Cambay,  where   the   Tabakat  says, 

follow,  to  Ahmedabad ;  the  Tabakat  that    lie  only  staid  long  enough  to 

adds,  that  that  city  was  entered  and  get  fresh  horses,  AT.  1 46.  396*.  ▼. 
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While  Humayun  lay  encamped  near  Cambay,  with  chap.  n. 
he  diminutive  force  that  he  had  brought  along  with  ^'"''  "^' 
im,  Malek  Ahmed  LAd  and  Rakn  Dadd, — chiefs  sub-  Night  at- 
M^t  to  Behdder  Shah,  and  who  possessed  the  greatest  imperimi 
ifluence  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Kolwdra, — seeing  ^^^' 
bat  the  Emperor  was  attended  by  so  inconsiderable  a 
umber  of  troops,  and  was  not  apprehensive  of  any  at- 
Bick,  pointed  out  to  the  rude  K61i  and  Gowdr  chiefs 
1  the  neighbourhood,  how  favourable  the  moment  was 
>r  surprising  and  plundering  his  camp ;  and  easily  in- 
uced  them  to  concert  measures  for  a  night  attack, 
'his  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success,  but  for  an 
inforeseen  accident.  An  old  woman  of  one  of  the 
ribes,  who  became  acquainted  with  the  plan,  resolved 
0  turn  this  knowledge  to  account.  Repairing  to  the 
aperial  tent,  she  told  a  servant  of  the  household,  that 
!ie  had  some  information  of  most  urgent  importance, 
^bich  she  could  communicate  only  to  the  Emperor's 
rivate  ear.  As  the  woman  was  steady  in  her  assevera- 
ons,  and  seemed  to  be  an  honest  and  decent  person, 
er  apparently  extravagant  request  was  complied  with ; 
nd,  being  brought  before  the  Emperor,  she  gave  a 
lear  and  detailed  account  of  the  plan  of  an  attack, 
^hich  was  that  night  to  be  made  upon  him.  Surprised, 
et  doubtful,  he  questioned  her,  what  motive  could  have 
kI  her  to  make  a  disclosure  so  injurious  to  her  tribes- 
len.  The  woman  told  him  in  reply,  that  her  son  had 
een  seized,  and  was  detained  as  a  slave,  by  one  of  his 
irvant^ ;  and  that  all  she  wished,  in  return  for  the  ser- 
ice  she  was  now  doing  his  Majesty,  was  to  be  able  to 
eliver  her  child  from  captivity;  adding,  that  if  her 
iformation  was  found  false,  he  might  inflict  any  punish- 
lent  he  pleased  both  on  herself  and  her  son.  The  lad 
'as  sought  for  and  found,  and  both  were  placed  in 
iistody.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert ; 
nd  the  Emperor  withdrew  to  a  rising  ground  at  a 
ttle  distance,  to  watch  the  event. 
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It  U  de- 
feated. 


Humiyun 
gives  over 
Cambay  to 
pillage. 


Description 
of  Cham- 
panir. 


All  was  quiet  during  the  night;  but  just  before  the 
day  began  to  dawn,  the  Bhils  and  Gowdrs,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six  thousand,  suddenly  burst  into  the 
camp  * ;  and  rushed  towards  the  imperial  tents,  which 
they  completely  plundered ;  putting  to  death  all  whom 
they  met.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  their  first  object, 
they  next  spread  themselves  on  every  side,  bearing 
down  all  before  them.  As  soon  as  the  light  appeared, 
the  Emperor  led  down  the  troops  that  were  with  him, 
against  the  disorderly  assailants,  whom  they  found  dis- 
persed and  plundering  in  every  quarter  of  the  camp. 
They  were  soon  routed,  and  pursued  in  their  flight  with 
much  slaughter.  Humayun,  enraged  at  this  attack,  in 
which  many  of  his  followers  fell,  issued  orders  for 
setting  fire  to  the  neighbouring,  and  probably  inno- 
cent, town  of  Cambay,  which  he  gave  up  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  followers. 

From  Cambay,  Ilum^yun  returned  back  to  Cham- 
panir,  which  he  found  still  blockaded.  This  important 
fortress  occupies  the  upper  part  of  a  hill  that  rises 
towering  out  of  the  level  plain,  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Gujrdt ;  and  is  visible  over  a  great  part  of 


*  Akberndma,  f.  39> ;  Tabakate 
Akberi,  f.  147. 

Tills  surprise  seems  to  have  been 
more  complete,  and  the  loss  sustained 
in  it  greater,  than  Abulfazl  ac- 
knowledges; for,  not  only  was  the 
camp  plundered^  but  several  men  of 
eminence  fell.  Jam  Firdzeh^  tlie 
chief  of  Tatta,  who,  when  driven 
from  his  dominions  by  the  Arghuns, 
had  joined  Behader  Shah,  at  Baroda, 
in  A.  H.  9^5t  (a.  D.  1 528),  and  whose 
daughter  Behader  had  married,  (Fe- 
rishta,  iv.  110.)  was  in  the  Emperor's 
camp^  having  been  made  prisoner  at 
the  rout  of  Mandsur.  He  was  put 
to  death,  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
persons  in  whose  custody  he  was, 
to  prevent  his  being  rescued.     The 


famous  Sadr  Khan  Gi^jr&ti,  who 
had  fi)lIowed  Humayun,  was  abo 
slain. — Akbemama  and  Tabakat,  it 
above.  In  the  plunder  of  the  Em- 
peror's bagga<?e,  a  number  of  booki^ 
which  the  Emperor  always  carried 
with  him  as  the  companions  of  hii 
leisure,  were  destroyed  or  lost. 
Among  these,  Abulfazl  particulariy 
noticesa  splendid  copy  of  the  Taimur- 
nama,  or  History  of  the  great 
Taimur,  written  by  the  pen  of  MiiUt 
Sultan  All,  and  illuminated  by  Uitikl 
Behzdd,  a  famous  painter,  "  which," 
he  adds,  '^  having  been  recovered, 
is  now  in  the  imperial  library."  It 
was  probably  the  Zefer-nama  of 
Sherf-ecUdin  Ali  Yezdi. 
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ich  and  populous  country.*     The  fortress  is  sur-  chap,  il 
id  on  several  of  its  sides  by  steep  and  nearly  per-   ^"^'^^^ 
ular  rocks,  which,  among  the  natives  of  India, 
ained  it  the  reputation  of  being  impregnable  to 

operations.  It  had  an  upper  and  a  lower  fort, 
e  rising  above  the  other;  while  the  extensive, 

that  time  magnificent  town  of  Muhammedabad- 
lanfr,  extended  on  one  side  along  its  base.  Hu- 
I,  who  had  caused  the  place  to  be  invested  on  his 
rrival  there,  on  his  return  from  Cambay  planted 
rtering  cannon  against  it,  and  continued  the  siege 
lockade ;  but  without  apparent  effect.  The  fort 
ravely  defended  by  Ekhtidr  Khan,  the  son  of  a 
)f  Neridd,  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  the  king- 

The  Khan,  an  officer  of  great  resolution  and 
jence,  and  faithful  to  his  prince,  vigorously  de- 

the  towers  and  works  that  were  attacked,  and 
f  annoyed  the  besiegers  by  the  fire  from  his  wall- 

and  by  throwing  showers  of  rockets  into  their 
es  and  camp.  He  had  established  a  secret  un- 
Eiding  with  the  wood-cutters  and  some  of  the 
rs  of  the  surrounding  country,  who,  tempted  by 
igh  prices  given  for  their  supplies,  penetrated 
;h  the  ravines  of  the  hill,  which,  being  covered 
igle  and  thorny  plants,  were  nearly  inaccessible 
jons  on  foot,  and  totally  impervious  to  horsemen. 

peasants,  however,  by  their  acquaintance  with 
ir-paths  of  the  hill,  and  by  forcing  themselves 
;h  the  thickets,  continued  to  carry  quantities  of 
and  oil  to  the  foot  of  the  fort  wall  t ;  when  the 

i  Lieut,  (now  Col.)   Wm.  torian,  who  afterwards^  in  the  reign 

account  of  this  fort  in  the  of  Sultan  Alim  Behader^  was  him- 

ions  of  the  Literary  Society  self  governor   and  collector  of  the 

tay^  vol.  i.  fort  and  district  of  Champanir^  and 

rishta  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  who  consequently  knew  the   place 

was  a  needless  precaution  well,  says,   that  the  fort  is  by  no 

art  of  the  governor,  as  the  means  of  such  strength  as  to  enable 

.  provisioned  for  a  siege  of  it  to  stand  out  against  the  attack  of 

irs.     Khdfi  Khan^  the  his-  an  imperial  army  ;  and  he  ascribes 
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A.D.  1635-6.  ^^  ropes,  drew  up  in  exchange  such  provisions  as  were 

thus  supplied. 
Its  capture       After  the  blockade  had  been  thus  protracted  for  up- 
yeacaiade.  ^^g^^jg  ^f  f^^j,  months,   Huiudyun,   who  had  become 

impatient  of  the  delay,  while  making  the  circuit  of  the 
place,  in  order  to  discover  some  spot  where  it  might  be 
possible  to  attempt  an  escalade,  in  passing  near  the 
gardens  of  the  Kdbul  suburb,  observed  a  party  of  these 
peasants  issue  from  the  wood.  Riding  up,  he  began  to 
question  them  about  their  employment  in  such  a  place. 
They  affirmed  that  they  were  wood-cutters  occupied 
with  their  trade ;  but  as  they  could  produce  neither 
hatchets  nor  any  other  implements  of  that  calling, 
reasonable  suspicions  were  excited.  The  Emperor,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  instantly  com- 
manded them  to  be  seized  and  beaten ;  assuring  them 
that  the  punishment  should  not  cease,  till  they  had 
declared  the  whole  truth.  Seeing  no  remedy,  they 
confessed  everything ;  and,  acting  as  guides,  conducted 
the  Emperor's  party  back  through  the  paths  by  which 
they  had  gained  the  foot  of  the  fortifications. 

The  rock,  and  wall  by  which  it  was  surmounted, 
were  found  to  be  sixty  or  seventy  cubits  high,  and  so 
steep  and  smooth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  them. 
Ilumayun,  who  saw  that  the  garrison  entertained  no 
apprehension  of  an  attack  in  this  quarter,  fixed  upon  it 
as  a  fit  place  for  attempting  an  escalade.  For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  seventy  or  eighty  iron  spikes  to 
A.  H.  94.3,  be  made ;  and,  one  moonlight  night,  repairing  with  a 
A.  n.  i;.3b.  ^i^Qggjj  i)and  of  followers  to  the  ground,  he  caused  the 
spikes  to  be  driven  in  to  right  and  left,  at  the  distance 
of  a  cubit  above  each  other,  in  the  face  of  the  hill  wall 
This  being  effected  without  observation,  some  of  the 

the  merit  of  tlie  long  resistance  time  of  Humdyun,  however,  the 
which  it  made,  to  the  skill  and  attack  of  fortified  places  was  very 
gallantry  of  Ekhtiar  Khan.    In  the      imperfectly  understood. 
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vest  of  the  warriors,  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  chap,  il 
ler  the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  mounted,  to  the  number  ^^^2»!!^ 
hirty-nine.  The  Emperor  was  next  about  to  ascend, 
m  Biram  Ehan  besought  him  to  wait  till  those  who 
■e  mounting  should  be  higher  up,  when  the  road 
lid  be  clear.  The  Khan  himself  then  began  to 
3nd ;  the  Emperor  followed,  and  was  the  forty-first  * 
the  top  of  the  wall.  About  three  hundred  men 
unted  by  this  iron  ladder,  in  safety,  before  day- 
ak. 

VTiile  this  was  going  forward,  the  troops  which  were 
Aoned  in  the  batteries  before  the  place,  had  been 
lered  to  open  a  cannonade,  and  to  make  assaults  on 
t  oth^  side  of  the  fort,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
2  of  the  enemy.  In  this  they  succeeded ;  the  gar- 
>n,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  behind,  were  intent 
y  upon  repelling  the  open  and  visible  attack  in  front; 
,  as  the  morning  dawned,  suddenly  found  themselves 
died  in  rear  by  a  shower  of  arrows.  While  yet 
lined  by  this  unlooked-for  occurrence,  the  sound  of 
kettle-drum  and  trumpet  from  behind,  announced 
t  the  Emperor  himself  was  among  the  assailants, 
ifounded  by  the  advantage  thus  unexpectedly  gained 
r  them,  and  ignorant  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
>  had  effected  an  entrance,  they  were  struck  with 
•or,  and  the  escaladers  succeeded  in  seizing  a  gate  f , 
which  they  admitted  the  rest  of  the  besiegers. 
itiAr  Khan,  with  some  of  his  troops,  escaped  to  the  Governor 
>er  fort,  or  Ark,  where  he  was  again  invested ;  but  Khan^*^ 
whole  magazines  of  grain,  oil,  and  other  necessaries 
ig  in  the  lower  fort,  which  had  been  taken,  he  was 
t  day  compelled  to  surrender  on  promise  of  quarter.  First  week 
ides  being  a  brave  soldier,  Ekhtidr  Khan  was  emi-  juiy  20^26. 
t  for  his  acquirements  in  science,  especially  in 
metry  and  astrology,  and  was  also  a  poet,  and  a 

According  to  some  the  fortieth,      and  Tahakat),  Mulba  (Ferishta). 
Called   Meuliah,  (Akbemama 
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BOOK  IV.  man  of  letters ;  qualities,  we  are  told,  which  had 
a"ZT636.  favoured  his  rise  at  the  court  of  Behdder,  and  after- 
wards recommended  him  to  the  special  favour  of  the 
MHMacre  of  Empcror.*  The  whole  garrison,  the  governor  and  his 
tiiegwTi-  fjjj^j][y  excepted,  were  barbarously  put  to  the  sword. 
The  treasure  and  property  found  in  Champanir  are  ssud 
to  have  been  immense.  Being,  from  its  situation,  re- 
garded as  impregnable,  great  quantities  of  jewels, 
precious  stuffs,  and  bales  of  rich  goods  of  every  de- 
scription, which  had  been  laid  up  in  it  as  a  place  of 
security,  besides  arms,  armour,  provisions,  and  warlike 
stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  liluch  gold  and 
treasure  of  former  kings  of  Gujrat  were  also  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  where  they  had  been  hid.  "  Humdyun," 
says  Ferishta^  "  gave  to  his  officers  and  soldiers  as  much 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels  as  could  be  heaped  on  their 
respective  shi-  Ids,  proportioning  the  value  to  their 
rank  and  merit ;  and  the  merchandises  and  rich  cloths 
of  Riim,  Ivhita  and  Ferang  f,  which  had  been  there 
collected  to  a  vast  amount,  were  at  the  same  time 
plundered  by  the  captors."  J 


•  AkheniAma,  MS.  f.  40,  B. 
ff.  78,  79.  ;  Tabakate  Akberi,  ff. 
11-7.  S06.  I  know  not  whetheT 
"  Amdn  "  always  means  an  offer  of 
quarter.  In  its  consequences^  it  is 
often  a  surrender  at  discretion. 

t  Turkey,  China,  and  Europe. 

j  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.,  copied, 
adding  what  regards  the  shields, 
from  the  Tabakate  Akberi,  which 
Ferishta  often  follows,  f.  146.  See 
also,  f.  386. 

A  lively  idea  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  valuable  property  was  some- 
times hid,  in  India,  may  be  gained 
from  the  account  given  by  Jouher 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Humayan,  chap,  ii.^ 
of  the  discovery  of  part  of  the 
treasures  of  Champanir.  A  few  days 
after  ^e  fall  of  the  fort,  one  of  Bc- 
hdder  Shah's  officers,  named  Alcm 


Khan,  came  and  made  his  sub- 
mission to  Humdyun.  As  he  vai 
supposed  to  be  iu  Uie  Saltan's  con- 
fidence, several  of  the  Emperor'i 
advisers  recommended  that  he  sbonld 
be  seized  and  put  to  the  torture^  to 
make  him  discover  where  the  trea- 
sures were  concealed ;  but  this  the 
Emperor  would  not  suflfer^  as  Alem 
Khan  had  come  in  of  his  own  ae* 
cord  ;  but  he  allowed  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  a  banquet^  and  tlipre  plied 
with  wine,  and  interrogated  on  the 
subject.  A  banquet,  accordingly, wu 
prepared ;  and  when  the  good  cheer 
had  produced  its  natural  effects  upon 
the  Khan,  he  was  asked  about  the 
treasure.  Alem  Khan,  gratified  by 
his  reception,  replied,  that  bis  Ma- 
jesty had  only  to  make  the  water  of 
a  certain  large  reservoir  be  drawn 
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ter  this  event,  Humdjrun,  instead  of  prosecuting  chap.  ii. 
decisive   advantages  he   had  gained,   and   which    ^'"'  "'^ 
d  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gujrdt  at  his  mercy,  spent  indolence 
me  near  Champanir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Douriah  o?  hIIT* 

in  celebrating  his  successes  by  sumptuous  enter-  "^y**"- 
lents,  and  enjoying  the  immense  wealth  that  had 
L  into  his  hands.     The  long  succession  of  these 
ities  withdrew  his  attention,  for  a  time,  from  the 

of  state^  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  which 
pradually  relaxed.  Neglecting  their  military  duties, 
gave  themselves  up  to  those  excesses  in  which  rich 
die  soldiers  are  wont  to  indulge.  His  affairs  fell 
confusion ;  the  government  of  the  provinces  was 
fcted ;  and,  even  his  own  camp  became  a  scene  of 
ir  and  insubordination, 
striking  instance  of  this  spirit  soon  appeared.     A  injurious 

composed  principally  of  the  secretaries,  librarians,  ^^^ 
ir-bearers,  clerks,  and  others,  in  the  service  of  the 
jror  and  his  chief  nobles,  imitating  the  example 
^ir  lords,  were   enjoying  themselves  in  a  grand 
let  at  the  gardens  of  Halal,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

When  heated  with  wine  the  story  recorded  of 
lir  in  the  Zefer-ndma,  but  borrowed  from  a  much 
ancient  fable,  was  read  to  them.  The  great  con- 
»r,  near  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  in  his 
of  difficulty,  is  said  to  have  taken,  from  each  of 
>rty  companions,  two  arrows ;  which,  tying  in  a 
c,  he  offered  to  them  to  be  broken.     Each,  in  suc- 


m  treasure  would  be  found 
to  satiKfy  the  whole  army, 
•ing  reported  to  the  Emperor, 
ed  a  number  of  buckets  and 
saels  to  be  collected,  to  empty 
k.  WTiile  the  people  were 
iployed,  the  Khan  remarked^ 
>re  was  a  much  more  ex- 
s  mo<1e  of  doing  it.  He 
hem  dig  under  the  tank, 
n  outlet  or  drain  was  founds 


which,  being  opened^  the  water 
quickly  ran  off.  An  immense  quan- 
tity of  treasure  was  diFCOvered,  and 
immediately  divided  among  the  army. 
The  Khan  afterwards  pointed  out  a 
well,  that  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  gold  and  silver,  which  had 
been  melted  into  bars.  No  part  of 
this  last  treasure  was  given  to  the 
troops. 
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BOOK  IV.  cession,  tried  in  vain.  He  then  presented  their  own 
^  D  1536.  two  to  each,  who  broke  them  with  ease.  Whereupon, 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  he  drew  the  moral,  and  told 
them,  that,  if  they  remained  united  and  assisted  each 
other  faithfully,  making  common  cause,  no  enterprise 
was  too  arduous  for  them  to  achieve. 

The  revellers,  as  they  listened,  applied  the  incident 
to  their  own  situation.  They  counted  their  party, 
which  was  found  to  consist,  not  of  forty,  but  of  four 
hundred.  Flushed  with  the  recent  successes  and  with 
wine,  they  magnanimously  resolved  to  imitate  the  great 
Taimiir, — to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  to  attempt  no 
less  than  the  conquest  of  the  Dekhan,  at  that  moment 
the  grand  resort  of  adventurers.  Hurried  away  by  this 
heroic  resolution,  they  instantly  set  out  for  the  south. 
Nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  such  an  attempt, 
made  by  men  in  their  circumstances,  in  a  body,  and  by 
one  effort ;  though  many  of  them  were  probably  pe^ 
sons  who,  individually,  might  have  successfully  aspired 
to  high  eminence.  They  lived  in  an  age  and  country 
of  revolutions ;  they  seem  to  have  been  men  of  some 
education ;  and  every  day  proved  the  wonderful  su- 
periority of  the  hardy  and  enterprising  men  of  the 
north  over  the  natives  of  India.  Even  in  the  Dekhan, 
the  principal  offices  were  filled  by  their  countrymen, 
of  a  rank  originally  not  much  superior  to  their  own. 
But  such  an  enterprize  as  was  in  this  instance  at- 
tempted, was  an  act  of  madness,  and  should  have  been 
punished  only  as  a  drunken  frolic. 

Next  morning,  when  the  heroes  who  composed  this 
chivalrous  band  were  wanted  in  their  various  offices, 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  The  cause  and  di- 
rection of  their  flight,  however,  became  speedily  known; 
a  thousand  men  were  sent  in  pursuit ;  they  were  over- 
taken, and  brought  back  in  bonds  to  the  imperial 
presence. 

The  day  of  the  week  happened  to  be  a  Tuesday, 
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the  Emperor,  according  to  the  fantastic  astro-   chap.  ii. 
il  fancies,  on  which  at  this  period  of  his  age  he    ^'"' '"' 
,  clothed  in  red  robes,  the  colour  suited  to  Mars, 
iiardian  planet  of  the  day,  was  sitting  in  state  on 
hrone  of  wrath  and  vengeance.     He,  too,  though 
jdge,  was  probably  still  labouring  under  the  ef- 

of  his  previous  excesses.  The  deserters  were 
;ht  it,  in  small  parties  *,  and  sentence  pronounced 
em  with  a  capricious  cruelty,  embittered  by  the 
'  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Some  were 
Died  to  death  by  elephants,  some  were  beheaded, 
had  their  ears  and  noses  cut  off,  some  their  fingers 
I  away.  In  the  evening,  the  Imdm,  or  leader  of 
•eligious  service  in  the  mosque,  who  was  a  man  of 
peat  understanding,  read,  according  to  custom,  a 
)n  of  the  Koran,  after  the  first  genuflexion.  The 
er  that  he  chose  was  that  which  alludes  to  the 
action,  by  the  divine  wrath,  of  the  masters  of  the 
ant,  who  impiously  attempted  to  destroy  the  temple 
ekka.  It  displeased  the  Emperor,  as  if  chosen 
some  allusion  to  his  own  recent  employment  f ; 


he  details  of  this  judgment, 
n  by  Abulfazl  (Akbernama^ 
are  very  disgusting ;  and  ex- 
he  wretched  punning  pro- 
of our  James  I.^  but  on  an 
n  when  it  is  not  ridiculous^ 
olting.  The  sentences  pro- 
i  depend  on  idiomatic  Persian 
,  hardly  translateable.  "  Some 
culprits,"  says  he,  "  having 
*d  their  head  beyond  the  line 
f,  had  their  bodies  relieved 
ler  of  the  burden  of  the  head ; 
rho,  not  knowing  hand  from 
e.  foolishly)  had  struck  their 
1  rebellion,  were  deprived  of 
nd  and  foot  ;  a  band,  who, 
elf-conceit  (khud-i>/ni),  had 
t  their  ears  to  the  imperial 
ids,  could  find  neither  ears 
e  {btni)  in  their  usual  place. 


Others,  who  had  touched  the  limits 
of  revolt  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  were  unable  any  longer  to 
discover  the  figure  of  their  fingers^ 
on  their  fists,"  &c. 

f  This  Chapter,  CV.,  entituled 
"  The  Elephant,"  is  a  very  short 
one,  and  does  not  seem  to  contain 
much  matter  of  offence.  Humayun 
probably  referred  to  himself  the 
expression  of  "  Master  of  the 
Elephant,"  and  believed  that  allusion 
was  made  to  such  as  had  recently 
been  trodden  to  death. 

''In  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  God ! 

''  Hast  thou  not  seen  how  the 
Lord  dealt  with  the  Masters  of  the 
Elephant  ?  Did  he  not  make  their 
treacherous  design  an  occasion  of 
drawing  them  into  error  :  and  send 
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BOOK  IV.  and,  when  the  service  was  over,  he  ordered  the  Imdm 
a!77&36.  *^  ^  trodden  to  death  by  an  elephant,  for  charging 
him,   by   insinuation,   with   tyranny.      Mouldna    Mu- 
hainmcd  Bergholi,   a  learned   and   saintly   personage, 
high  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  interceded  for  the  Imdm, 
and  pleaded  that,  being  an  ignorant  man,  he  did  not 
understand  the  Koran,  and  meant  no  ill.     But  this  in- 
terference   only   further   enraged    the  Emperor,  who 
vented  the  passion,  with  which  he  was  still  inflamed, 
in  reproaches  directed  against  the  intercessor  himself; 
and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  cflfect.     When,  how- 
ever, Humayun's  rage  had  somewhat  evaporated,  and 
when  he  had  leisure  for  cool  reflection,  he  was  seized 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  spent  the 
ensuing  night  in  tears  and  lamentations.* 
Dcmoiwtra-       ^*  ^^'^^'  pi'obably,  about  this  time  that  a  demonstra- 
tion In  iiu-  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  HumAyun's  invasion 
Iavou"from  of  Bchiider  s  territories,  was  made  on  the  side  of  Sind. 
siud.  ^pjjQ  Emperor,  when  he  marched  to  attack  Gujrat,  wish- 

ing to  create  a  diversion  in  his  favour  by  a  formidable 
inroad  into  that  kingdom  from  the  north  and  west, 
wrote  to  Shah  Hasan,  the  ruler  of  Sind,  inviting  him  to 
lead  his  army  towards  Patan,  there  to  await  farther 
Shah  Ha-  ordcrs.  A\'ith  this  requisition  Shah  Hasan  complied, 
t^M»"to.  ^^^^  marclied,  with  a  considerable  force,  from  Nasirpiir 
wards  on  the  Indus,  by  way  of  Idphal,  towards  Patan  in  Guj- 
rat. Khizer  Khan,  who  was  governor  of  Patan-Nehr- 
wdla,  for  Behdder,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  being 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  directed  all  the 
neighbouring  cattle  to  be  driven  within  the  inclosure  of 
the  town.  As  soon  as  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khan  Bhefceri, 
who  commanded  the  advance  of  the  Sind  army,  and 
plundered  the  country  and  the  villages  as  he  marched 
along,  had  arrived,  with  five  hundred  cavalry,  within 
about  seven  kos  of  the  town,  he  encamped.     At  the 

against  them  flocks  of  birds,  which      leaves  of  corn,  eaten  by  cattle  ?  " 
cast  down  upon  thein  stones  of  baked  *  Akberndina,  f.  40. 

clay  ;  and  rendered  thein  like  the 
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same  time,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  governor,  inviting  chap.  ii. 
Wm  to  surrender  to  Shah  Hasan,  who  was  on  his  route  I!Zl_' 
to  attack  him,  with  a  large  army  ;  and  offered  to  allow 
him  and  his  family  to  leave  the  town  unmolested,  and 
to  retire  in  safety,  wherever  they  might  wish  to  go. 
Khizr  Khan  returned  for  answer,  that  Behdder  Shah 
was  safe  in  Girndl ;  and  that  he,  as  a  faithful  subject, 
would  defend  to  the  last  extremity  the  city  entrusted 
to  his  care.  The  envoys,  who  were  of  the  Jhareja 
tribe,  desirous  that  their  mission  should  not  be  alto- 
gether fruitless,  then  waited  on  the  governor's  mother, 
to  whom  they  held  out  the  policy  of  sending  some  pro- 
pitiatory oflfering  to  the  invaders ;  and  prevailed  upon 
her  to  present  the  sum  of  a  lak  of  Finizshdhis  to  Shah 
Hasan,  and  thirty  thousand  to  Sultan  Mahmud,  to  in- 
duce and  enable  them  to  leave  the  Patau  territory,  and 
to  march  on. 

Next  morning.  Shah  Hasan  arrived  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  near  Patan.     Sultan  Mahmud,  a  man 
of  impetuous  courage,  was  eager  to  be  allowed  to  push 
forward  into  Gujrat ;  but  Shah  Hasan  halted,  and  sent 
on  messengers  to  the  Emperor  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  to  ask  farther  orders.     Meanwhile,  Khizr  Khan's 
people  arrived  with  the  presents,  which  seem  to  have 
secured  the  city  of  Patan  from  molestation.     Sultan 
Mahmiid,  however,  extended  his  plundering  excursions  "««  ♦"«p» 
t^  the  close  vicinity  of  Mahmiidabad,  in  Gujrdt;  and  toMah-^" 
his   followers   were   enriched  by  the  plunder  of  that  ™^*^**^ 
wealthy  and  flourishing  country. 

Here,  the  diversion  from  Sind  terminated ;  Shah 
Farakh,  one  of  Sultan  Hasan's  principal  generals,  hav- 
ing represented  to  him,  that,  should  HumAyun  order 
the  Sind  army  to  join  his  own,  the  Arghiins  and  Terk- 
hans  of  Sind,  who  were  at  present  satisfied  with  their 
condition, — if  they  once  >vitnessed  the  luxury  in  which 
the  Chaghatdis  lived,  and  the  wealth  gained  by  the  im- 
perial army,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  royal 
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treasure, — would  certainly  become  discontented;  and 
that  many  of  them  would  exchange  his  service  for  that 
of  the  Emperor.  Shah  Hasan  acquiesced  in  the  justice 
of  this  representation.  He,  therefore,  dispatch^  mes- 
sengers to  report  to  Humdyun,  that  he  had  received  in- 
formation that  the  Kilmiti  and  Jitwi  tribes,  invited  by 
the  Zemindars  of  Sind,  had  entered  that  countiy, 
during  his  absence,  and  threat^ened  to  throw  every  thing 
into  confusion ;  so  that  his  immediate  return  was  in- 
iieretrcau.  dispensable.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  led 
back  his  army,  by  way  of  Radhanpiir ;  inflicting  severe 
chastisement  on  the  Jhareja  and  Sodha  tribes,  as  he 
went  along.* 

When  Sultan  Behdder  fled  from  Champanir,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Diu,  on  which  stood  a  rich  and 
populous  seaport  town,  as  well  as  a  royal  palace.  It 
was  the  great  emporium  of  the  coasting  trade  of  that 
part  of  India ;  since  it  possessed  a  safe  harbour,  which 
saved  the  necessity  of  encountering  the  banks  and  shal- 
lows of  the  Gulph  of  Cambay ;  and  Surat  had  not  yet 
absorbed  the  commerce  of  Gujrdt.  The  Portuguese, 
who,  since  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  the  East  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  had  become  the  tyrants  of  the  west 
coast,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Red  Sea,  were  eager  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  Diu ;  not  only  in  order  to  have  the 
command  of  the  Gulph  of  Cambay, — and  of  the  coast 
of  Gujrdt  Proper,  and  of  the  Kokan  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat  and  the  coast  of  Kach 
and  Sind  on  the  other, — but  to  be  enabled  to  intercept 
the  trade  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulphs  with 
Negotiates  India.  Behader  had  been,  for  some  time,  at  war  with 
Portuguese,  tlie  Portuguese ;  but,  latterly,  had  entered  into  an  ac- 
commodation with  them.     In  his  distress,  he  was  now 


*  Tarikhe  Sind,  ff.  J4f)— 151. 
This  incursiou  evidently  occurretl 
-while   the  £ini)eror'8  army  lay  at 


Champanir,    a.  h.   942-3    (a.  ik 
1536). 
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urged  by  those  about  him  to  apply  to  them  for  succour,  chap,  n 
To  this  he  consented,  as  a  measure  of  temporary  relief;  ^'^' '"' 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  privately  dispatched  an 
embassy  to  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  rich  presents  for  the  Sultan,  valued 
at  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  *,  besides  large 
sums  of  money  to  pay  the  auxiliary  force  that  might 
be  sent.  Nuno  d'Acuiia,  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  thus 
called  upon,  agreed  to  furnish  assistance ;  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  erect  a  fortifica- 
tion at  Diu,  for  the  protection  of  his  fleet,  and  put  in 
possession  of  the  sea-tower  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  These  demands  he  represented 
as  made  solely  for  the  necessary  security  of  his  troops 
and  shipping ;  and  undertook  that  his  countrjonen 
should  levy  no  duties  or  customs  on  ships,  whether 
entering  or  sailing  from  the  port ;  and  should  exercise 
no  act  of  sovereignty.  The  King,  in  his  distress,  ac- 
ceded to  these  terms ;  and  no  sooner  was  his  consent 
given,  than  the  Portuguese,  who  had  long  sought  in 
vain  to  settle  at  Diu,  set  to  work,  and  in  forty  days 
erected  a  fortress,  which  was  impregnable,  at  least  to 
their  enemies,  and  made  them  in  reality  masters  of  the 
island,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  coast.  The  Por- 
tuguese affirm,  that,  in  return  for  this  concession,  they 
afforded  Behdder  Shah  tRe  aid  of  five  hundred  Euro- 
peans, of  whom  fifty  were  men  of  note,  f 

After  the  fall  of  Champanir,  the  whole  country  of  Anarchy  i 
Gujrdt,  as  far  north  as  tJie  river  Myhi  or  Mehindri,  had  ^^^  ^ 
come  into  the  Emperor's  hands,  and  was  occupied  by 
his  orders;  but  so  much  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
engaged  in  discovering  and  enjoying  the  rich  treasures 
of  Champanir,  that  nobody  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  government,  or  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  that  river  J,  though,    in  the   universal 

•  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  213.  X  '^^^  Akberi,  f.  386. 

I  BriggB'sFerishU^vol.iv.p.  134. 
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panic  that  prevailed,  they  had  been  altogctlier  aban- 
doned by  the  officers  of  Behdder,  civil  and  military. 
The  landholders  and  raiats  in  that  quarter,  left  in  this 
singular  predicament,  wrote  to  Sultan  Behdder,  to  whom 
they  were  still  attached,  to  represent,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  country  were  now  due ;  but  that  there  were  no 
collectors  to  receive  them ;  and  that,  if  his  Majesty 
would  appoint  a  proper  person,  they  should  be  paid  to 
him  as  usual. 

We  are  told  that  Behdder  Shah,  sitting  in  coundl, 
mentioned  the  tenor  of  these  letters ;  and  asked,  who 
would  repair  to  Ahmeddbdd,  and  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  business.  All  were  silent,  till  Imdd- 
ul-mulk,  a  distinguished  nobleman,  who  had  been  a 
slave  of  the  King's*,  boldly  offered  himself  for  the  en- 
terprise; but  required,  as  an  indispensable  condition, 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  perturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  peculiar  exigency  of  affairs,  he 
should  have  the  sole  and  absolute  power  to  demand  or 
remit  the  revenue,  to  make  grants  of  land,  or  pay  away 
money,  as  he  judged  expedient;  without  being  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  at  any  future  time.  This  being 
assented  to,  he  set  out  on  his  mission,  with  only  two 
hundred  horse ;  and  marched  for  Ahmeddbdd.  As  he 
went  along,  he  appointed  officers  to  collect  the  revenues 
of  the  province ;  wrote  and  delivered  grants  of  land  or 
of  pensions  to  different  persons,  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide, and  who  had  weight  in  the  country;  and  was 
joined  by  them  and  their  folfowers  in  such  numbers, 
(especially  by  the  zemindars  of  Sorath  or  Kattiawdr,) 
that  his  force  growing  as  he  advanced,  by  the  time  he 
reached  Ahmeddbdd,  which  he  occupied,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  horse. 
He  now  expended,  with  open-handed  liberality,  the 
revenues  which   he   collected;    and,  the  cause    being 

*    Ferihlita  (iv.  p.  80.)  calls  hiin       f.  148. 
a  Circassian ;  the  Tabakat,  a  slave, 
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popular,  his  array  speedily  increased  to  thirty  thousand  chap,  a 
men.*      Mujdhid  Khan,  the  chief  of  Jiinagar,  joined    ^'"-  "'* 
liini  with  ten  thousand  followers;   and  the  army  re^ 
ceived  a  valuable  reinforcement  by  the  arrival  of  Be- 
hdder's  European  soldiers.f 

When  the  news  of  these  transactions  reached  Hu-  namftyun 
mdyun,  they  roused  him  from  the  trance  of  pleasure  in  ^^J^ 
inrhicli  he  had  too  long  indulged.     Leaving  Terdi  Beg  '™^ 
in  charge  of  Champanir,  and  having  made  a  second 
division  among  his  troops  of  the  plunder  that  had  been 
collected,   he  marched  straight    for  Ahmedabad,  and 
crossed  the  Mehindri ;  Askeri  Mirza,  with  Yddgdr  Ndsir 
Mirza,  and  Hindu  Beg,   being  ordered   to  keep  one 
inarch  in  advance  of  the  army.     Imad-ul-mulk,  em- 
boldened by  the  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his 
exertions,  set  out  from  Ahmeddb^  with  his  army,  now 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men;    and  prepared  to 
meet  him.     By  a  forced   march,   he  suddenly,  about  ^"^  »«r- 
mid-day,  when  the  heat  was  most  oppressive,  and  no  advanced 
attack  was  apprehended,  came  by  surprise  upon  Askeri  *^"'- 
Mirza,  who  was  lying,  with  the  advance  of  the  imperial 
army,  between  the  town  of  Neriad  and  Mahmiidabad, — 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  city. 
Y4dgdr  N^ir  Mirza  had  taken  his  ground  about  a  mile 
to  the  right ;  and  Hindu  Beg  his,  as  much  to  the  left. 
The  Gujrdti  army  came  upon  Askeri  with  such  expe- 
dition, that  he  had  not  time  to  form  his  troops,  which 
were  scattered  in  all  directions ;  but  he  retired,  with 
such  as  were  at  hand,  into  a  thicket  of  thorny  milk- 
bush,  that  was  hard  by ;  and  there  took  up  a  position. 
The  Gujratis,  without  following  the  Slirza  or  attempt- 
ing to  improve  their  victory,  dispersed  to  plunder  the 

•  TheTalMkiU,  ff.  147. 397.  says  homedan  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  7S9. 
fifty  thouand.     He  is  said  to  have  t  Akberiiuma,  f.  40. ;  Tabakate 

given  aO  who  joined  him  with  two  Akberi^  as  above^  FerishU,  iL  80. ; 

hoiie^    one     lak     Gujr&ti,    2,500  iv.  128.;  Kliafi  Khan, 
rupees,    according   to  price.     Ma- 
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camp.  They  gained,  indeed,  a  rich  booty ;  but  fell  into 
inextricable  disorder.  The  two  wings  of  the  imperial 
army  soon  came  in  sight,  marching  in  battle  order. 
At  their  approach,  the  enemy  at  once  abandoned  die 
camp;  and  Askeri  Mirza,  at  the  same  time,  issuing 
again  from  the  jungle,  reared  his  standard,  beat  his 
kettle-drums, *and  pressed  upon  them  in  their  retreat 
The  Gujratis  were  broken  and  defeated ;  and  were  pu^ 
sued,  as  far  as  Ahmedabdd,  leaving  more  than  two 
thousand  dead  on  the  field.  When  the  Emperor  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  he  is  said  to  have  inquired  of  Kbo- 
ddwend  Khan*,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Be- 
huder,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  composition 
of  his  armies,  if  he  should  have  another  battle  to  fight^ 
or  if  the  business  was  over.  The  Khan  answered,  that, 
if  Inuul-ul-mulk  was  himself  in  the  battle,  the  business 
was  over ;  but,  if  not,  that  his  Majesty  might  expect 
another  bloody  bout.  HumAyun  sought  eagerly  to 
discover  how  the  fact  stood ;  and,  from  two  men,  who 
were  lying  wounded,  he  ascertained,  with  pleasure,  that 
that  nobleman  hud  himself  commanded  in  the  fight.f 

Next  day,  the  imperial  army  marched  forward; 
Askeri  Mirza  commanding  the  advance,  as  before. 
When  the  army  reached  Kankaria  J  tank,  close  by 
Ahmedabad,  where  it  encamped,  the  Mirza,  to  whom 
the  Emperor  had  given  the  government  of  that  city  and 
the  surrounding  districts,  preferred  a  request,  that  the 
trocps  should  not  be  allowed  indiscriminately  to  enter 
the  town,  as  it  would  be  the  certain  ruin  of  the  place. 


*  Khotlawend  Khan  was  the  title 
of  Ruini  Khan,  now  in  Humayun*8 
service. 

t  Tabakate  Akberi,  f.  148.;  Ak- 
bernaina,  f.  40.  The  only  intelligible 
account  of  the  action  is  that  of 
Nizam-e(I-(lin,  the  author  of  the 
Tabakate  Akberi,  or  Tarikhe  Ni- 
Ziinii,  who  had  it  from  his  father, 


Muhammed  Mokim  Hirvi  (of  Herit^ 
who  was  then  Mirza  Askeri's  Ytiir. 
Abulfuzl  estimates  the  loss  of  the 
Gujratis  at  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  He  mentions  Alim  Khan 
Lodi,  as  commanding  the  Gigrati 
left.  The  accounts  of  Ferishta  and 
Khafi  Khan  are  evidently  incorrccU 
}  Or,  Kukaria. — Hamilton. 
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Orders  were  in  consequence  issued,  to  station  guards  at  chap.  n. 
very  gate  of  the  city,  and  that  none  but  Askeri  Mirza  ^'"'  '"• 
nd  his  people  should  be  permitted  to  enter.  The  more 
ffectually  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  from  injury,  the 
Imperor  led  his  army  across  the  Sabramati,  so  as  to 
iterpose  that  river  between  his  camp  and  the  city; 
nd  took  post  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Sirkich,  still 
n  object  of  interest,  from  the  splendid  tombs  of  the 
ings  of  Gujrat,  which  it  contains.  From  his  head- 
[uarters  there,  accompanied  by  his  principal  officers,  he 
isited  the  magnificent  palaces,  mosques,  and  colleges 
f  his  new  capital,  which  was  then  certainly  one  of  the 
ichest  and  noblest  in  the  world. 

The  conquest  of  Gujrat  being  now  nearly  complete,  nis  ar- 
he  Emperor  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  settlement  of  ™^?jJS!* 
he  country  and  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  gained.  ^^  qJJI^ 
Lskeri  Mirza  retained  Ahmed^b^d,  and  was  raised  to 
he  dignity  of  viceroy.      The  veteran  Hindd  Beg,  with 
k  large  force,  was  to  act  as  minister  and  commander- 
n-chief,  and  to  send  or  carry  assistance  wherever  the 
xigencies  of  the  service  required.     Terdi  Beg  retained 
yhampanir;  Yadgar  Nasir  Mirza  had  the  district  of 
^atan-Nehrwala ;   Kasim  Husein  Sultan,  Uzbek,   had 
kirdch  and  Nousdri,  with  the  port  of  Surat ;  Dost  Beg 
shekdgha  *  had  Cambay  and  Bar6da;  and  Mir  Bochak 
3ehader,  Mahmiidabad.f 

It  appears  to  have  been  at  this  crisis  that  the  Em-  ^^^  ^ 
)eror  was  urged  by  some  of  his  counsellors,  especially 
)y  Hindii  Beg,  to  make  some  permanent  settlement 
>f  the  affairs  of  Gujrdt,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  march 
mck,  with  the  great  body  of  his  army,  to  the  provinces 
)f  the  Ganges,  which,  while  he  was  overrunning  Malwa 
ind  Gujrdt,  were  already  suffering  deeply  from  the 
oiseries  of  invasion  and  revolt.     Their  advice  was,  to 

*  Chamberlain.  giving  Baruch  to  Hindu  Beg,  and 

t  The  Tabak&t  makes  a  diffbrent      Bardda  to  K^sim  Husein  Sultan. 
Uotment  of  some  of  these  places. 
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ATITifise.  troops,  to  reserve  the  rest  for  future  exigencies,  and  to 
restore  Sultan  Behdder,  nominally,  to  the  throne  of 
Gujnit.  This,  they  affirmed,  would  not  only  add  to 
his  reputation  for  generosity,  hut  would  enable  him  to 
govern  that  country  in  the  easiest  and  most  peaceful 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
his  other  dominions.  The  Emperor,  however,  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  appearing  to  give  up  kingdoms, 
on  the  conquest  of  which  he  valued  himself  so  much. 
The  future  history  of  his  reign  proves  that  the  advice 
was  a  sound  one.  It  was  impossible,  with  the  force 
that  he  possessed,  to  maintain  kingdoms  so  extennve 
and  so  scattered  as  he  now  occupied,  especially  as  the 
natives  of  Gujrdt  showed  a  decided  partiality  for  the 
old  dynasty  of  their  kings.  Situated  as  he  then  was, 
liehdder  would  probably  have  consented  to  become  lus 
vassal,  and  to  have  left  in  his  hands  the  principal  forts 
of  the  kingdom. 
AiRrming  Ilumdyun,  after  having  divided  the  country  among 
rn.m  aI^  his  Amirs,  pushed  on  towards  Diu  in  pursuit  of  Be- 
hAdcr  Shah,  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  reached  Dandiika,  about  thirty  koe 
from  AhmedAbild,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  expresses 
from  Agra,  bringing  him  the  most  alarming  intelligence. 
His  long  absence  from  his  capital,  and  the  great  dis- 
tance to  which  ho  had  marched  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  so  as  to  be  almost  lost  sight  of,  had 
encouraged  the  disaffected  to  rise  in  several  quarters. 
The  Afghdns  in  liebar  and  in  the  East  were  again 
active.  Muhanimed  Sultan  Mirza,  assisted  by  his  sons, 
Ulugh  and  Shah  Mirzas,  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  country  from  Kanauj  to  Juiinpiir,  and  caused  the 
Khiitba  to  be  read  in  his  own  name.  S3rmptom8  of 
commotion  and  revolt  had  begun  to  show  themselves 
even  in  the  provinces  on  the  Jamna,  and  close  around 
M^d^™     Agra.     Dispatches  of  similar  import  followed  in  rapid 
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ccession  from  different  parts  of  Malwa,  conveying   chap.  ii. 
formation  that  Sekander  Khan  and  Milu  Khan,  here-    ^'"'' ^"' 
tary  chieftains  in  that  kingdom,  recovering  themselves 
)m  their  discomfiture,  had  made  an  irruption  into  the 
rritory  of  Hindia,  on  the  Nerb^da,  which  they  had 
andered,  and  compelled  Mehter  Zambiir,  his  governor, 

quit  his  capital  for  Ujein ;  that  the  imperial  troops, 
lio  had  been  stationed  in  various  parts  of  Malwa, 
lable  to  keep  the  field,  had  thrown  themselves  into 
Jein,  where  they  were  besieged ;  and  finally,  that 
erwish  AH,  the  governor,  having  been  killed  by  a 
usket  shot,  the  garrison,  in  despair  of  not  being  able 
'  hold  out  till  they  were  relieved,  had  capitulated. 

On   receiving  this   unwelcome   news,  the   Emperor  ^""jf^"" 
^termined  to  retrace  his  steps.     His  plan  now  was,  to  M^indu. 
ake  Mdndu,  as  being  a  centrical  position,  his   per- 
anent  head-quarters,  till  he   had  cleared  Malwa  of 
vaders,  reduced  to  order  the  kingdom  of  Gujrdt,  which 

*  considered  as  substantially  subdued,  and  suppressed 
le  commotions  and  revolt  in  the  vicinity  of  Agra. 
itting  out,  on  his  return,  therefore,  he  left  Mirza 
skeri,  his  brother,  in  the  government  of  Gujrat,  assisted 
f  Hindu  Beg  and  other  experienced  ofiicers;  and 
arched,  by  Cambay,  Bar6da,  and  Bariich,  to  the  town 

•  Surat.  Thence,  he  proceeded  to  Malwa,  taking  a 
reuitous  route  by  way  of  Buranpiir,  where  he  staid 
ght  days.  The  kings  of  Ahmcdnagar  and  Berar,  on 
taring  of  his  march,  sent  him  letters  congratulating 
im.  on  his  successes.  He  proceeded  on  his  route, 
sissing  close  under  the  strong  fort  of  Asir,  and  at  length 
cached  Mdndu.  The  report  of  his  approach  had  xranqaim- 
iduced  the  invaders  to  hasten  back  to  their  former  Maiwa. 
jtreat;  so  that  the  country  was  soon  restored  to  a 

•  "  It  wan  during   this   march  were  conveyed  to  Delhi,  and  interred 

at  Khondemi,  the  author  of  the  in  the  same  vault  with  Amir  Khosrou 

3b£l-UB.Seir,  died    in    his    camp,  and  Sheikh  Nizara-ed-dim  Oulia." 

he  remains  of  this  eminent  person  Briggs's  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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— ~  Malwa,  and  lingered  there  with  pleasure.  He  estab- 
lished several  of  his  most  confidential  servants  in  the 
province,  by  bestowing  on  them  estates  and  jagirs; 
and  his  afiairs  once  more  seemed  to  assume  a  promising 
aspect. 
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PRECIPITATE   RETREAT  FROM   AHMEdIbaD.  —  PURSUIT  BT  BEhAdER. 

THE  MfRZA  AND  HIS  ARMY  AT  CHAMPAN/r.  —  TERDI    BEG  REFUSKS 

TO  ADMIT  THEM. THET  MARCH  TOWARDS  AGRA. —  BEIiAdkR  TAKES 

CHAMPAn£r —  AND  RECOVERS  ALL  GUJrXt.  —  HUM^^VUN  INTERCEPTS 
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LOSS    OF    MALWA.  —  BKIlCdER    SHAH   AND   THE    PORTUGUESE.  — 

DEATH  OF  BEhIdER.  —  FATE  OF  DIU.  —  AIXEGED  REAPPEARANCE 
OF  BEhXdER. HIS  ADHERENTS  RETIRE  TO  AHMEDjCbXd.  —  HIS  IM- 
MEDIATE SUCCESSORS. 


But  this  was  only  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity. 
Gujrdt  had  been  overrun,  indeed,  but  it  was  far  from 
being  settled.  The  conquerors  were  still  considered  in 
the  light  of  strangers  and  marauders.  Hardly  had 
Humdyun  turned  his  back  on  the  province,  when  revolt 
began  to  show  itself.  Behdder  Shah  had  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  furnish  him  an  auxiliary  force.  He  was  also 
busy  in  raising  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  Habshi  or 
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BOOK  IV.  Abyssinian  slaves.*  His  partizans,  within  the  country, 
^  P  j5gg  were  not  idle.  Riim  Khan  Sefer,  the  engineer  who  had 
suratoccu-  conductcd  the  building  of  Surat  castle  f,  seems  to  have 
pi«i  in  his  gj^^^  himself  up  in  it;  and  another  officer  established  a 
fortified  position  near  Nousdri,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tapti};;  and  they  maintained  themselves  against  the 
invaders,  by  the  aid  of  the  Gujrdti  fleet.  These  officers, 
being  joined  by  Khan  JchAn  Shirazi,  now  ventured  to 
act  in  concert,  on  the  off^ensive ;  drove  Abdalla  Khan, 
a  relation  of  Kdsiin  Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  the  governor 
of  the  district,  from  the  Nousdri  territory,  after  he  had 
held  it  little  more  than  three  months ;  and  seized  the 
city  of  Surat.  Abdalla  Khan  retreated  to  Baruch,  the 
seat  of  Kasim  Husein's  government;  while,  following 
up  their  success,  Khan  Jehdn  marched  his  troops  by 
land  towards  liariich,  at  the  same  time  that  Riimi  Khan, 
with  the  ships  § ,  in  which  were  embarked  the  heavy 
baggage  and  artillery,  sailed  round  the  coast  and 
ascended  the  Nerbada  to  that  town.  Kdsim  Husein, 
not  prepared  for  such  an  attack,  abandoned  the  place, 
and  retired  towards  Champanir,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Ahmedabad,  to  solicit  assistance  from  Askeri  Mirza, 
the  viceroy,  and  Hindii  Beg,  the  commander-in-chief. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  enemies  whom  the 
partizans  of  Humayun  had  to  encounter.  Syed  Ishdk, 
who  received  from  Behader  Shah  the  title  of  Shitab 


and  Ba. 
riich; 


*  The  Habshis  are  properly 
Abyssiniani ;  but  negroei  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  often,  in  common 
speech,  so  called. 

t  General  Briggs,  Ferishta,  (as 
well  as  Migor  Price,  Retrospect  of 
Mahomedan  History,  toI.  iii.  p.  726. 
note)  supposes  that  Surat  castle 
was  built  by  Rumi  Khan  Khoda- 
wend  Khan,  who  was  Behader's 
engineer  at  the  siege  of  Cheitur, 
and  who  afterwards  conducted  the 
siege  of  Chunar  for  Humayun.  But 
Rumi  Khan  was  a  common  name 
for  chief  engineers,  who  were  fre- 


quently Rumis  or  Osmanli  Turlo. 
The  builder  of  Surat  castle,  buried 
near  the  Mirza  Sh&mi  mosque  at 
Surat,  is  not  Khodawend  Khan, 
(who  died  at  Chun&r,  after  the  fall 
of  that  place,  a  deserter  from  the 
Gujrat  senrice,)  but  Rumi  Khan 
Sefer  (Akberndma,  f.  41.)  who  was 
with  Behader  Shah  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  who,  as  here  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  retook  Surat  and 
Baruch. 

t  Or,  Tapi. 

§  Grabs. 
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Khan,  liad  recovered  Cambay ;  and  all  Gujrdt  was  soon   chap.  it. 
in  arms  and  hostile.     Askeri  Mirza,  seeing  the  danger    ^'"''  ^^' 
approach  so  near,  summoned  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  who  *"<*  <^*n»- 
held  Patan-Nehrwdia,  to  attend  him  at  Ahmeddbdd.     ^' 
The  Mirza  obeyed  the  call ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
troops  *  which  Behader  had  left  behind  in  the  north  and 
east,  at  Kaisen,  Rantamb6r,  Ajmir,  and  Cheitur,  —  at 
the  time  of  his  discomfiture  and  precipitate  flight  from 
Malwa, — and  the  followers  of  some  native  chiefs,  who 
still  adhered  to  his  interest,  having  formed  a  junction, 
advanced  in  great  force,  by  a  circuitous  route  on  the 
north,  through  the  Rajput  country,  to  meet  Behader  at 
Diu;  and,  hearing  that  the  town  of  Patau  was  left  andPaun. 
without  a  garrison,  took  possession  of  it.     They  now 
sent  to  inform  Behader  Shah  of  their  approach,  their 
numbers,  and  success;  and  offered  to  attack  Yddgar 
Nasir  Mirza.     The  Sultan,  however,  ordered  them  to 
engage  in  no  offensive  operations  till  he  joined  them, 
which  he  did  soon  after. 

There  appears,  at  this  time,  a  great  want  of  decision  indccwon 
among  those  who  conducted  the  Emperor's  affairs  in  lerbA^m*- 
Gujrdt ;  but  as  many  of  the  generals  were  veterans  of  '^'• 
undoubted  talent,  and  as  the  same  want  of  success 
apx>ears  in  other  quarters,  the  blame  probably  lay  on 
Humayun,  and  on  the  ministers  who  concerted  the 
general  plan  of  operations,  by  which  the  force  of  the 
Empire  was  frittered  down,  and  dispersed  over  situa- 
tions very  remote  from  each  other.  Want  of  success 
was  speedily  followed  by  its  inseparable  attendant, 
want  of  union.  The  discontent  at  head-quarters,  at 
Ahmedabad,  came  to  a  great  height ;  it  even  reached 
the  length  of  a  partial  defection.  The  immediate  cause 
was  trifling.  Mirza  Askeri,  sitting  late  one  night  at  a 
party  of  pleasure,  and  being  heated  with  wine,  happened 
boastfully  to  exclaim,  "  I  am  a  king,  and  the  shadow  of 

*  The     Mir&te   Ahmcdi    makes      thousand.     Bird*8  transL  p.  249. 
their    numhers    amount    to    forty 
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God."  Ghdzanfer*,  a  nobleman  of  rank,  and  his  own 
foster-brother,  whispered  to  one  who  sat  by  him,  "  That 
may  well  be,  for  he  is  not  himself."  f  The  person  to 
whom  the  words  were  addressed,  smiled;  which  the 
Miraa  observing,  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause  ;  and, 
when  told,  was  extremely  incensed,  and  placed  Ghdzanfer 
in  confinement.  In  a  few  days  that  officer  made  his 
escape,  or  was  released,  and  deserted,  with  three 
hundred  horse,  to  Sultan  Behader,  whom  he  strongly 
incited  to  march  upon  Ahinedabad,  assuring  him  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  counsels  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  all  most  anxious  to  retreat,  and  were  only 
looking  for  a  pretext.  "  If  you  have  any  doubts,"  said 
he,  "  put  me  in  confinement ;  march  against  the 
Moghuls;  and,  if  they  meet  you  in  the  field,  then 
punish  me  as  you  please."  Many  invitations  coming 
to  Behdder,  at  the  same  time,  from  his  numerous  ad- 
herents in  the  districts,  all  urging  him  to  march  to 
their  relief,  he  was  finally  induced  to  move  upon 
AhmedabAd.  Everywhere  he  was  received  by  the 
people  with  tumultuous  acclamations  of  joy ;  his  army 
swelled  as  he  moved  along ;  and  he  soon  encamped  at 
the  town  of  Sirkech,  nearly  opposite  to  the  capital. 

The  situation  of  the  imperial  army,  at  this  time,  was 
one  of  considerable  danger.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile,  and  probably  incensed  country.  Humayun's 
troops  had  been  forced  to  abandon  all  the  principal 
towns,  except  Champanir.  They  had  now,  however, 
been  concentrated;  and  Mirza  Askeri,  —  the  viceroy, 
with   Hindu   Beg,  Yddgar   Ndsir   Mirza,    and    Kasim 

Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  his  principal  oflicers, encamped 

at  Sirganj,  near  Asawel,  a  suburb  of  Ahmeddbdd,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sabramati,  with  nearly  twenty 
thousand  horse,  facing  Behader  Shah.  It  is  alleged, 
that,  at  this  momentous  crisis,   Hindu   Beg  strongly 

•  He  was  the  brother  of  Kdsira  f  Or,  •'  but  he  is  not  an  tnto- 

Khan.  crat,"  (self-governed). 
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advised  Askeri  Mirza,  as  the  only  way  of  preserving  chap,  ii 
Gujrdt,  to  assume  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  declare  ^'"'  '^ 
himself  independent;  arguing,  that  not  only  would 
this  declaration  encourage  the  inhabitants  to  join  him, 
by  the  hope  of  more  effectual  protection,  but  that  his 
own  soldiers,  having  their  king  among  them,  would  be 
elevated  to  much  higher  exertion  and  daring,  and  would 
more  cheerfully  devote  themselves  to  his  service. 
Askeri  Mirza  hesitated ;  but  finally  rejected  the  advice, 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  offered. 

It  does,  however,  appear  that,  at  a  council  in  which 
were  met  Askeri,  Yddgar,  Hindii  Beg,  and  all  the 
principal  Amirs  then  in  Gujrdt,  Terdi  Beg  excepted,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that,  as  Humayun  persisted  in 
remaining  at  Mdndu,  and  sent  them  no  assistance,  it 
was  vain,  as  matters  stood,  to  think  of  resisting  Beh6der 
Shah  in  the  field ;  and,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  discontent  and  disaffection  *  produced  by  existing 
circumstances,  they  resolved  to  march  to  Charapanir; 
to  seize  upon  the  treasure ;  to  proceed  to  Agra  ;  and 
there  declare  Askeri  Mirza  Emperor,  and  Hindu  Beg 
visir;  assigning,  at  the  same  time,  suitable  appoint- 
ments to  all  the  other  Mirzas  and  officers  who  joined 
them.  A  retreat  was  accordingly  resolved  upon,  only 
three  days  after  they  had  encamped  at  Sirganj,  over 
against  Behdder. 

It  happened,  on  the  last  of  these  days,  that  a  shot  Predpiut 
from  one  of  the  Mirza's  guns  struck  the  audience-tent  J^*lh- 
of  the  Sultan,  and  threw  it  down.     Enraged  at  the  m«dA»>^- 
occurrence  he  sent  for  Ghdzanfer,  that  he  might  deal 
with  him  in  terms  of  his  own  agreement.     Ghazanfer 
entreated  that  the  sentence  might  be  deferred  till  the 
armies  were  fairly  drawn  out ;  adding,  that  he  still 
maintained  his  former  opinion,  and  had  sure  information 
that  the  Mirza  was  to  retreat  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

»  Tabakate  Akberi,  f.  397. 
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And,  accordingly,  the  Mirza  and  his  Amirs  did  retreat, 
without  fighting,  and  with  such  precipitation  and  coii- 
fusion  that  they  left  behind  them,  not  only  their  stores 
and  heavy  baggage,  but  even  their  private  baggage  and 
wearing  apparel  ;  and  made  a  forced  march  of  ten  kos, 
on  the  road  to  Champanir.  A  retreat,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, while  it  emboldened  the  enemy,  disheartened 
their  own  adherents,  and  threatened  irretrievable  nun 
to  their  affairs. 

This  sudden  change  roused  the  activity  of  Behider 
Shah,  who  had  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  many 
uneasy  forebodings.  He  now  pursued  the  retreating 
foe.  His  advanced  body,  commanded  by  Syed  Mobarek 
Bokhari,  came  up  with  the  imperial  rear,  under  Yddgar 
Nasir  Mirza.  Yadgar  halted  his  troops,  wheeled  round, 
and  met  the  pursuers  bravely.  A  severe  action  ensued. 
The  Mirza's  troops  displayed  great  gallantry  ;  many  of 
the  advance  were  slain,  and  others  fell  wounded  into 
the  Mirza's  hands.  The  enemy  did  not  follow  beyond 
Mahnuidab^id ;  and  Yildgar,  unmolested,  rejoined  the 
main  body  of  his  own  army.  Askeri  Mirza  continued 
his  retreat  in  a  state  of  discouragement  and  alarm,  and 
with  such  confusion  that  many  of  his  soldiery  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Mehindri,  which  lay  in  his  route. 
Behader  Shah  advanced  as  far  as  that  river,  and  halted.* 

When  the  Mirza  reached  Champanir  in  his  disastrous 
retreat,  Terdi  Beg,  the  governor,  who  had  heard  of  the 
plans  of  defection  that  had  been  debated  in  his  council, 
and  had  communicated  them  to  the  Emperor,  received 
him  with  caution  ;  and,  while  he  gave  the  troops  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power,  did  not  suffer  them  to  enter 
the  fort.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  the  Mirzas  sent 
to  inform  the  Beg,  that  they  and  the  army  under  their 
command  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  destitu* 


*  For  the  preceding  events,  con- 
sult the  Akbernama,  f.  41. ;  Taba- 
kdUe  Akbcri,  f.  148.397*;  Ferishta, 


vol  ii.  p.  8 1 . ;   Bird's    Mir&te  Ah- 
medi,  pp.  248—250.;  Jouher,  c.  2. 
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tion ;  and,  therefore,  called  upon  him  to  supply  them  chap,  ii 
with  some  part  of  the  public  treasure  preserved  in  the  ^'^'  ^^' 
fort,  that  the  troops  might  be  put  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field.  When  the  governor  declined  to  touch  the 
treasure,  without  his  Majesty's  express  commands,  they 
insisted  that,  as  an  express  sent  to  the  Emperor  at 
M4ndu  would  reach  him  in  six  days,  and  as  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  his  Majesty's  sanctioning  an  appropri- 
ation of  such  indispensable  necessity  for  his  affairs,  he 
should  in  the  meanwhile  make  the  advance  on  his  own 
authority.  But  Terdi  Beg,  who  had  no  desire  to  put 
the  Mirza's  army  into  a  condition  that  would  have 
enabled  it  more  effectually  to  injure  the  Emperor,  re- 
fused to  consent.  In  this  extremity,  Askeri's  chief 
Amirs  determined  to  seize  Terdi  Beg,  to  take  possession 
of  the  fort  and  the  whole  treasure,  and  at  once  openly 
to  raise  the  Mirza  to  the  throne.  Should  their  at- 
tempt upon  Champanir  fail,  they  agreed  to  push  on 
nevertheless  for  Agra,  which  was  left  defenceless ;  and 
trusted  that  they  could  reach  it  before  Humayun. 
While  these  consultations  were  going  on,  Terdi  Beg  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  come  out  of  the  fort,  to  meet 
the  Mirzas  ;  bnt,  getting  some  accidental  intimation  of 
a  plan  to  seize  his  person  and  the  fort,  he  turned  back 
and  sent  to  announce  to  them,  that  he  could  no  longer 
suffer  the  army  to  remain  where  it  was,  and  summoned 
them  to  remove  it  beyond  range  of  his  guns.  They 
promised  to  comply,  but  asked  for  a  previous  con- 
ference on  the  present  urgent  state  of  affairs.  Aware 
of  their  intentions,  he  absolutely  declined  any  inter- 
view ;  and,  as  they  did  not  move  their  camp,  he  next 
morning  did  fire  upon  them,  as  he  had  threatened. 
The  Mirzas,  thus  disappointed,  made  their  troops  defile 
bv  the  Kerji  Ghat,  and  took  the  road  to  Agra,  —  aban-  ^b^^r 

1.  /t    •    p  ti  -111  •ii»i  march  to- 

doning  Gujrat,  after  it  had  been  occupied  little  more  wards  Agn 
than  nine  months.  ^";  f^g. 

As  long  as  the  imperial  army  halted  at  Champanir, 
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lieliAdcr  Shah  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Mahendri, 
wliich  is  only  fifteen  kos  distant ;  but  no  sooner  did  it 
march  in  the  direction  of  Agra,  than  he  moved  forward 
and  advanced  to  Champanir.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  fort,  and  of  its  being,  it  is  said,  amply  supplied 
with  provisions  and  stores  to  support  a  siege,  Terdi 
lieg  abandoned  the  place,  and  withdrew  on  capitulation, 
takin;::  alonor  ^vith  him  as  much  of  the  treasure  as  he 
had  the  means  of  transporting.  He  may  in  this  have 
followed  the  orders  of  Humayun ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
treating from  Mahva,  the  only  effect  of  resistance 
would  be  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  loiis  of  the  whole  treasure.  The  town  and  fort  were 
immediately  occupied  by  Behader  Shah,  who  thus  saw 
himself  once  more  in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Gnjnit. 

Terdi  Beg,  on  leaving  Champanir,  i-epaired  directly 
to  Mandu,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  had  acted  a  faithful  part 
To  prevent  the  conspirators  from  executing  their  new 
purpose,  Humayun  pushed  forward  by  forced  marches 
for  Agra,  taking  the  route  of  Cheitiir.  By  a  fortunate 
accident,  the  two  armies  met  in  the  Cheitiir  territory, 
while  on  their  inarch.  The  Mirzas,  taken  by  surprise, 
saw  no  remedy  but  to  feign  submission  and  obedience. 
The  Emperor,  being  in  many  respects  in  equal  diffi- 
culties with  themselves,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  past, 
affected  to  be  satisfied  with  their  explanations,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  princely  presents.  The  united 
army  then  marched  towards  Agra,  where  its  presence 
was  imperiously  required.* 


*  Akberiiama,  f.  41.;  Tabakut-c 
Akberi,  fT.  149.  .397.;  Ferishta, 
▼.  ii.  jip.  812,  8.S.  ;  Tar.  Botlauni, 
f.  140.  ;  Joiilier,  c.  2.  Joulicr,  in 
the  original;  doc-s  not  afHrm  that 
Yadgar  went  privately  to   tlic  go- 


vernor, or  that  he  alleged  the  King's 
orders,  as  in  transL  p.  7.  Hit 
words  are,  "  Nasir  Mirza  comes 
into  the  fort  of  Champanir,  and 
says  to  Terdi  Beg,  «  Give  me  the 
treasures.'      Terdi     Beg     answers, 
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One  of  the  chief  reasons  that  had  drawn  Humdyun   chap,  a 
from  Gujrdt  was  the  state  of  Behdr,  and  the  eastern  ' 

jrovinces.  Since  Muhammed  Shah  Lohdni  and  Sultan  state  of  the 
Mahmud  Lodi  had  both  been  driven  out  of  them,  and  proYincei. 
lisappeared  from  the  theatre  of  public  aflFairs,  new 
candidates  for  royalty  had  started  up,  and  collected 
:he  discontented  Afghdns,  who  were  still  numerous  and 
powerful.  Shir  Khan  Sur,  had  gradually  overrun  all  sbir  Khan. 
the  countries  on  the  southern  or  Behar  side  of  the 
Granges  ;  and  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  after  his  escape 
from  prison,  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
apper  provinces.  The  long  absence  of  the  Emperor 
had  latterly  encouraged  them  to  act  with  the  greater 
boldness  and  security.  Muhammed  Sultan,  having 
stained  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  countries  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Granges,  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
^vernment  at  Belgrdm,  opposite  to  Eanauj,  and  had 
Tained  sufficient  strength  to  send  his  son,  Ulugh  Mirza, 
with  a  large  force  to  besiege  Juanpdr ;  while  Shah 
Mirasa,  another  of  his  sons,  reduced  Karra-Mdnikpur. 
I^anauj  too  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

Hindal  Mirza,  whom  the  Emperor  had  left  in  com-  succeMfiii 
[nand  at  Agra,  marched  to  quell  this  revolt,  and  soon  of  mndai 
retook  Kanauj.     As  soon  as  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza  ^^"^ 
beard  of  his  approach,  he  called  in  all  his  detachments, 
ind  was  joined  by  Shah  Mirza,   while  Ulugh  Mirza 
vrrote  to  say,  that  he  would  hasten  with  all  possible 
}peed  to  meet  him ;  at  the  same  time  urging  him  not 
to  hazard  a  battle  till  his  arrival.     Muhammed  Sultan 
ind  Shah  Mirza,  encamping  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  used  every  exertion  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  imperial  army.     Hinddl,  however,  eager  to  engage 
the  enemy  before  Ulugh  Mirza  could  join  them,  having 
discovered  a  ford  ten  miles*  above  Kanauj,  left  his 
3amp   standing,   and   eflfected  a   passage,   unobserved, 

Without   the  £mperor*8  orders  I      an  express  to  His  Miyesty/'  &c. 
aunot  give  them/  anil  he  sent  off  ♦   Five  kos. 
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BOOK  iv.  with  all  his  troops.  The  two  armies  soon  met  face  to 
^  ,^,537  face ;  but  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  engi^ging,  a 
strong  north-wester  *  rising,  blew  such  clouds  of  dnit 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  insurgents  that  they  could  not 
keep  their  position.  The  imperial  troops,  who  had  the 
wind  on  their  backs,  availing  themselves  of  their  ad- 
vantage, pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy,  whose  retreat 
was  soon  converted  into  a  flight.  Hindal,  after  taking 
possession  of  Bclgram  and  the  surrounding  country, 
pursued  the  remainder  of  their  army,  as  they  marched 
to  form  a  junction  with  Ulugh  Mirza.  He  overtook 
them  at  Oud,  where  Muhammed  Sultan  and  his  sonii 
having  concentrated  all  their  force,  halted  to  check  hii 
advance.  The  two  armies  lay  opposed  to  each  other 
for  nearly  two  months,  when  news  arrived,  that  Hu- 
mayun  had  left  Mandu,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Agra.  This  decided  Muhammed  Sultan  to  bring  on  an 
action,  as  his  only  chance  of  safety.  He  marched  out 
of  his  trenches;  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
imperial  troops  had  the  advantage.  The  insurgentSi 
dispirited  by  their  continued  want  of  success,  began  to 
despair,  and  soon  after  dispersed.  Muhammed  Sultan 
Mirza,  and  three  of  his  sons,  fled  to  Kuch-Behdrf ; 
while  Mirza  Hindal,  following  up  his  advantage,  went 
on  to  Juanpiir.  Having  soon  after  heard  of  Humdyun*a 
arrival  at  the  capital,  he  left  the  army  and  joined  his 
brother  there.  J 
Loss  of  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  was  less  fortunate  on  the 

^**^^  side  of  Malwa.  No  sooner  was  it  knoAvn  in  the  sui^ 
rounding  countries  that  he  was  on  his  march  back  to 
Agra,  than  Bhopal  Rai,  the  chief  of  Bijagar,  a  district 
that  lies  to  the  east  of  Malwa,  finding  that  no  garrison 
was  left  m  Mdndu,  entered  and  occupied  the  pkce. 
There   he  was   speedily  joined   by  Milu    Khan,    who 

•  Bad-e-kibla.  +    ali^     -  i*    ., 

t  Jouherha.Koh.Khand.Bchar      c  2  ^^^™™'    ^'  *1-    ^^uher, 
near  Parnian  (or,  Parbatian). 
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;pired  to  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  under  the  chap.  u. 
ie  of  Kdder  Shah ;  and  by  Mirdn  Muhammed  Fdniki  "^ 
*  Ejmdesh.  As  the  Emperor's  troops  appear  to  have 
jen  entirely  withdrawn,  they  met  with  no  opposition 
lywhere,  and  soon  took  possession  of  the  whole 
^untry;  and  thus  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  as  well  as 
lat  of  Gujrdt,  slipped  from  the  unsteady  grasp  of 
!umdyun.* 

But  while  the  course  of  events  was  thus  once  more  Tnmsac- 
)  favourable  to  Behdder  Shah,  that  monarch  was  not  fwwn^- 
x>med  long  to  enjoy  his  prosperity.  Fourteen  days  ^^^^  shah 
fter  the  fall  of  Champanir,  he  hastened  back  to  Diu.  Portuguese. 
lis  negodations  with  the  Portuguese  had  become  com- 
licated.  When  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
e  had  received  some  assistance  from  them,  as  has  been 
lentioned ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  sent  rich 
resents  to  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  Goa,  inviting 
im  to  come  to  his  aid  with  a  more  powerful  force, 
he  Viceroy,  Nuno  d'Acuna,  had  accordingly  obeyed 
is  call,  and  set  sail  from  Goa  and  Chewel,  with  a  large 
eet  and  army.  But  when  he  reached"  the  coast  of 
iijrat,  understanding  that  the  Emperor  of  Delhi's 
"Oops  had  in  the  interval  been  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
y,  he  began  to  apprehend,  that,  as  his  services  were 
o  longer  necessary,  he  might  not  gain  those  advantages 
)  himself  and  his  followers,  and  that  increase  of  terri-  ^•"-  ^^^ 
)ry  to  his  country,  which  he  had  anticipated.  Some 
uarrels  had  arisen  before  the  King's  arrival,  between 
lie  Portuguese  and  his  officers,  in  consequence  of  the 
isulting  pretensions  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  for- 
ler.  Behader  would  gladly  have  seen  his  troublesome 
Hies  removed  from  Diu,  where  the  building  of  the  new 
)rt  was  hurried  on  upon  a  plan  infinitely  more  ex- 
msive  than  had  been  reckoned  upon.  Both  parties, 
owever,  dissembled  their  feelings. 

*  Akbernama,  ut  supra. 
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Bchdder  Shah,  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Diu,  attempted  to  restore  confidence  by  acting  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  putting  himself  boldly  in  the  power 
of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  visiting  him  in  his 
fort.  The  Viceroy,  who  arrived  off  Diu  about  this 
time,  appears  to  have  blamed  the  governor  for  not 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
seize  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  him 
the  cession  of  some  towns  and  sea-ports  which  he 
was  anxious  to  possess.  To  repair  this  oversight, 
D'Acuna  feigned  sickness,  and  sent  a  message  to  inform 
Behader,  who  had  spent  some  days  in  the  vicinity  in 
hunting,  that  he  was  come,  at  his  call,  with  powerful 
succours,  and  would  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  his 
liealth  allowed.  The  Sultan,  thrown  off  his  guard,  or 
perhaps  suspecting  no  ill  as  intending  none,  laid  cere* 
Ramxin  3,  luouy  asidc,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  day  rowed  off 
Feb.  13.  fpoui  the  shore,  with  only  a  few  attendants  and  went 
aboard  the  admiral's  ship,  to  visit  him,  and  to  inquire 
after  his  health.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  see  the 
Viceroy,  than  he  plainly  perceived  that  his  iUness  was 
a  mere  pretence,  and  felt  vexed  that  he  had  gone.  The 
Viceroy,  on  his  part,  had  probably  been  taken  unpre- 
pared by  Behader's  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance. 
During  the  conversation  that  ensued,  a  page  came  in 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  In  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  King  then  was,  this  little  incident 
increased  his  uneasiness  and  excited  his  suspicion.  He 
continued  to  sit,  however,  though  the  intercourse  was 
forced  and  constrained ;  till  the  Viceroy,  rising,  re- 
quested to  be  excused  for  a  few  moments,  as  he  wished 
to  show  his  Majesty  some  presents  that  were  intended 
for  his  acceptance,  and  left  the  cabin.  This  confirmed 
the  suspicions  of  the  King,  who  hurriedly  intimating  a 
desire  that  they  might  be  sent  after  him,  started  up 
and  hastened  to  his  boat.  He  reached  it  and  put  off; 
when  Emanuel  do  Souza,  tlie  governor  of  Diu  castle, 
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g  up  in  his  barge  *,  invited  him  to  visit  the  new  chap.  it. 
cations.  Rumi  Ehan  Sefer,  who  was  in  the  boat  ^'''^'  ^^' 
the  King,  advised  him  to  decline  the  invitation,  as 
lery  was  probably  intended  ;  but  the  King  desired 
>uza  to  come  into  the  boat.  De  Souza,  in  at- 
:ing  to  step  from  his  own  barge  into  the  King's, 
ito  the  sea,  but  was  taken  up  by  Behdder's  atten- 
.  This  occasioned  considerable  bustle  and  con- 
1 ;  the  cause  was  unknown,  but  the  act  of  dragging 
)uza  into  the  boat,  was  observed  by  the  Portu- 
!  in  the  numerous  vessels  that  lay  on  every  side, 
ly  concluding  that  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
countrymen's  life,  in  their  eagerness  to  succour 
they  closed  round  the  King's  boat,  into  which  some 
lem  leaped.  The  instant  consequence  was  uproar 
nenace ;  blows  speedily  succeeded.  Behader,  to- 
unprepared  for  such  an  occurrence,  and  now  con- 
d  in  his  suspicions  of  treachery,  threw  himself  into 
tea,  and  was  followed  by  Rumi  Khan.  After 
ming  for  some  time  towards  the  shore,  as  he  ap- 
hed  a  Portuguese  vessel,  one  of  the  officers  held 
in  oar  to  assist  him  in  getting  in  ;  when  a  soldier 
stood  by,  struck  him  on  the  face  with  a  halbert, 
lis  example  was  imitated  by  others  of  his  comrades, 
repeated  their  blows,  till  Behdder  sank  dead  in  the 
\  Rumi  Khan  was  saved  by  a  Portuguese  to 
fi,  on  some  former  occasion,  he  had  shown  kindness. 
ouza,  the  governor,  was  struck  and  fell  overboard, 
ig  the  scuffle  in  the  King's  boat.  Neither  his  body 
hat  of  the  King  could  be  found.f 
lis  scene  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  FateofDiu. 

bulfazl's  account   is,  that  a  own  boat;  seeing  this^  tlie  Portu- 

i   magistrate,  (Kazi  Fering)  guese  boats  that  were  around  closed 

ich^  I  suppose,  the  goveinor  in,  and  Behdder  and  Rumi  leaped 

iza   is  meant)    having  stept  into  the  sea. 

liim  as  he  left  the  Viceroy,  t  Akbern^ma,  ff.  41,  42.  ;  Ta- 

I    on    his    remaining  ;    upon  bakat-e  Akberi,  flf*.  397*  398. ;  Fe- 

the  Saltan,  drawing  his  sabre,  rishta,  and  General    Bripgs's  note^ 

n  down,  and  leapt   into  his  vol.  iv.  pp.  130 — 141. 
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BOOK  IV.  of  Diu.  They  were  filled  with  alarm  at  the  sight ;  and, 
aIdTimj.  as  they  concluded  that  their  town  would  be  instantly 
plundered  by  the  Portuguese,  leaving  their  houses,  ai^ 
abandoning  all  their  property,  they  rushed  in  sad 
numbers  to  escape  from  the  place,  that  many  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  crowds  that  overflowed  at  the 
gates ;  while  numbers  were  drowned  in  cros^ng  the 
narrow  channel  that  separates  the  island  from  tk 
mainland.  The  Viceroy  left  no  effort  untried  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  survivors,  and  to  bring  back  the  rich 
traders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  took  possession  of  the  King's  palace,  tk 
arsenals,  and  all  the  public  magazines.  Only  a  smaD 
sum  in  money  was  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  offi- 
cers commissioned  to  take  possession  of  the  treasury*; 
which  gave  rise  to  the  belief,  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
Viceroy  himself,  were  guilty  of  extensive  embezzlement; 
but  the  jewels,  furniture,  artillery  and  stores  certainly 
seized,  are  said  to  have  been  of  immense  value ;  besidei 
an  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  which  also  fell  into  thdr 
hands.f     Each  party  charged  the  other  with  treacheiy 


*  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  pp.  S56,  257. 

f  Bvhader  Shah  was  the  most 
magnificent^  and  for  some  time  the 
most  fortunate,  prince  of  his  age. 
When  first  driven  from  Champanir, 
in  his  despair,  he  had  resolved  to 
abdicate  the  throne  and  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  Mekka.  The 
Turkish  historian,  Ferdi^  according 
to  Chevalier  de  Hammer,  "  relates," 
says  General  Briggs,  ''  that  when 
Behdder  Shah  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  Diu,  he  sent  his  family  and 
the  royal  jewels  to  Medina.  They 
consisted  of  three  hundred  iron 
chests,  the  accumulated  wealth  ac- 
quired from  the  Hindu  princes  of 
Junagar,  Champanfr,  Abugar,  and 
Cheitur^  and  also  the  property  of 
the  kings  of  Malwa.  These  gorgeous 
treasures   never   returned  to  India^ 


but  fell  into  the  hands  of  theGnad 
Signior  of  Constantinople^  who,  fhtt 
their  possession^  became  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  SoHman  the  Mag- 
nificent. The  celebrated  waist-bdt, 
valued  at  three  millions  of  aspen* 
which  had  been  three  timei  takei 
and  retaken  in  the  wan  of  Indi^ 
was  sent  to  Soliman,  by  the  ambas- 
sador whom  Behader  Shah  deputed 
to  Constantinople  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  the  Grand  Signior  against  Hv- 
mayun."  Briggs's  Ferialita,  voL  iv- 
p.  141. 

The  original  accounts  of  the  deaA 
of  the  Sultan,  as  given  by  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  and  Portuguese  au- 
thorities, have  been  extracted  at 
considerable  length  by  Gen.  Brigg% 
(iv.  pp.  131— 141.)  who  condudi^, 
that  Beh^er  and  the  Viceroy  **  wen 
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his  melancholy  afiair.     That  Behader,  if  actuated    chap.  n. 
vil  intentions,  should  have  put  himself  unattended    ^"^'  ^^' 
le  power  of  his  enemy,  seems  hardly  credible.     The 
sroy,  without  desiring  his  death,  would  probably 
^  willingly  seen  him  his  prisoner.     The  catastrophe 
evidently  brought  on  prematurely,  by  accidental 
imstances.     The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  after 
event,  may  be  held  as  the  best  proof  of  their  dis- 
tion  before  it.     The  spirit  which  in  that  age  regu- 
1  the  proceedings  of  Europeans  towards  the  princes 
Lmerica  or  of  Asia  and  their  subjects,  was  that  of 
most  unprincipled  cruelty  and  rapacity;    in   no 
ree  superior  to  that  of  the  buccaneers  of  a  later 
od,     lie  Portuguese  have  kept  possession  of  Diu, 
I  acquired,  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 
ultan  Behader  was  only  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Aii^gfd  r«. 
had  reigned  between  eleven  and  twelve  years,  when  rf'SSdter. 
Bras  cut  off.      The  internal  confusion  and  misery 
;h  followed  made  his  subjects  long  look  back  with 
et  to  the  splendid,  and,  in  general,  tranquil  period 
is  reign ;  while  the  deplorable  circumstances  attend- 
his  death,  which  deprived  him  of  all  funeral  honours, 
luced  a  belief,  in  this  as  in  several  similar  instances 
ly  indulged  by  the  common  people,  that  the  King 


ed  each  to  seize  the  other,  that 
lUowert  of  both  knew  the  in- 
ns of  their  respective  masters^ 
mspected  the  opposite  party  ; 
it  nothing  was  wanting  to  bring 
bloodshed  but  such  an  affray 
Me,  originating  entirely  out  of 
rident,  which  blew  the  embers 
ispicion  and  mistrust  into  a 
,  and  produced  the  melancholy 
which  has  been  related."  Ibid. 
rl.  I  have  taken  rather  a 
ent  view  of  the  subject*  1  see 
idence  that  Behdder  had  formed 
esign  against  the  person  of  the 
oy.  In  case  of  need  he  pro- 
would   not  have  been  very 


scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  em- 
ployed to  defeat  the  aims  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but^  in  fact,  his  whole 
conduct  was  conciliatory*  He  put 
himself  unarmed  and  defenceless  into 
the  power  of  his  enemy.  He  was 
passive  in  the  whole  affair.  No 
overt  act  of  treachery  on  his  part 
appears.  He  had  litde  to  gain  by 
seizing  the  Viceroy ;  it  would  only 
have  transferred  the  command  to 
the  next  in  rank.  The  case  was 
different  had  the  Viceroy  got  the 
King  into  his  power.  The  Portu. 
guese,  by  their  conduct  after  the 
event,  threw  light  on  their  intentions 
before  it. 
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BOOK  IV.  was  not  really  dead,  and  would  one  day  return  to  govern 
his  dominions  with  glory.  Many  pretended  that  he 
reached  the  shore ;  and  there  were  various  reports  oC 
his  reappearance,  on  different  occasions,  both  in  Gujrat 
and  the  Dckkan.  It  was,  in  particular,  currently 
reported  and  believed  that  a  person  appeared  in  Nizam- 
ul-miilk's  territory,  whom  that  prince  acknowledged  as 
Behader  Shah,  and  as  such  played  with  him  at  chougin*; 
that,  a  crowd  gathering  about  him,  the  concourse  of 
people  was  marked  by  the  Nizam  with  some  uneasiness; 
and  the  same  night  the  stranger  disappeared  from  his 
tent,  having  been  put  to  death,  as  was  conjectured,  by 
that  prince.  It  is  added,  that  Mdlla  E{itl>ed-diD,  of 
Shiraz,  who  had  been  Behader's  preceptor,  was  then  in 
the  Dekhan,  and  conversed  with  the  stranger,  and  that 
he  afBrmed,  with  the  most  solemn  assevemtions,  that  it 
was  Bchdder,  and  that  he  reminded  the  Mirza  of  many 
incidents  of  which  they  alone  were  cognizant.f 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Behader  was  ascertained,  the 
Portuguese  viceroy  sent  to  Makhdiima  Jehan,  the  King's 
mother,  at  once  to  condole  with  her  on  the  melancholy 
event,  and  to  remove  all  blame  from  himself.  He 
ascribed  the  whole  unfortunate  affair  to  unpremeditated 
and  unforeseen  accident,  and  offered  to  lend  her  any 
assistance  which  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  afford  at 
the  present  juncture.  But  she  rejected  his  offers  with 
indignation,  considering  him  as  the  murderer  of  her 
son ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Asir,  and  the 
principal  nobles,  set  out  for  Ahmedabdd. 

While  they  were  on  the  road,  and  while  all  Behdders 
household  and  family  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  Md- 
hammed  Zeman  Mirza,  who  had  returned  from  the  fruit- 
less expedition  against  Lahiir,  on  Avhich  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  late  king  aft«r  the  dispersion  at  Mandsiir,  fell  in 
with  them,  and  professing  the  deepest  distress,  joined 
the  camp,  under  pretence  of  assisting  in  the  usual  rites 


Hit  mother 
and  nobles 
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turning.  By  his  show  of  sympathy,  and  his  chap.il 
ng  attentionsi  he  so  far  insinuated  himself  into  ^'"'^^' 
leen-mother's  favour,  that  she  is  said  to  have  been 
iled  upon  to  adopt  him  as  her  son.  He  succeeded 
zing  a  large  portion  of  the  public  treasures  of 
t  from  those  who  had  charge  of  them ;  though,  of 
)yal  treasure  and  stores  in  Diu,  part  had  been 
ered  during  the  confusion,  and  the  rest  had  fallen 
lie  hands  of  d'Acuna.  He  at  first  made  a  show  of 
jing  the  murder  of  Behader  on  the  Portuguese ; 
K>n  after,  observing  the  extent  of  their  power,  he 
d  his  plan,  courted  their  support,  and  sought,  by 
sums  of  money,  to  induce  them  to  proclaim  him 
Q.  In  this  he  at  last  succeeded,  the  khutba  being 
in  his  name  in  the  Sefa  Mosque,  at  Diu,  under 
Eiuthority.  He  collected  an  army  of  twelve  thou- 
nen,  Moghuls  and  Hindustanis,  and  for  some  time 
ained  the  style  of  a  sovereign  prince.  But  Imad- 
Ik,  supported  by  the  nobles  of  Gujrdt,  having  pro- 
^d  Miran  Muhammed  Shah  Faruki,  of  Ehdndesh, 
ir's  son  of  Behdder's,  who  was  at  that  time  driving 
iperial  troops  from  Malwa,  to  be  King  of  Gujrat, 
led  against  Muhammed  Zeman,  attacked  and 
"sed  his  forces,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Sind. 
omied  Zeman  did  not  remain  long  there,  as  his 
ice  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  Shah  Hasan, 
iiler  of  that  country ;  so  that  he,  at  last,  found 
If  under  the  necessity  of  once  more  returning  to 
istdn,  and  of  throwing  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
Tended  Humayun.  The  new  king,  Miran  Mu- 
led  Shah,  reigned  only  six  weeks,  and  was  sue-  a.h.  944. 
i  by  Mahmud  Khan,  another  nephew  of  Behader 
who  reigned  several  years  under  the  name  of 
lud  Shah.  He  was  a  son  of  Behdder's  brother. 
Khan,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Bur- 
ir.* 

Akbern&may  f.  42. ;  Briggs's  Ferishta^  vol.  iv.  pp.  142 — 144. 
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BESIEGE  HERAt  —  WHICH  IS  RELIEVED  BY  SHAU  TAHMASP.  —  TBI 
UZBEKS  ONCE  BIORE  EXPELLED.  —  jAu  m/rZA  IN  HErIt  AND  KAV- 
DAILVR.  —  SIEQE  OF  THE  LATTER  PLACE.  —  RAISED  BT  kAurUk^ 
WHO  ROUTS  THE  INVADERS.  —  ATTEMPTS  ON^L^mh^  BT  ICUHAianD 
ZBM.(n  m/RZA.  —  NEW  INVASION  OF  KHOrIsAn  BT  THE  UZBEKS-- 
OBETD  KHAN  BESIEGES  MESHHID  —  AND  HERIt—  "WHICH  IS  PIL- 
LAGED.—  ADVANCE  OF  SHAH  TAIUCASP  —  AND  RETREAT  OF  TDB 
UZBEKS.  —  TAH:^IASP  occupies  KANDAEL(B  —  WHICH  IS  RETAKEN  BT 
IL.(aiRAN. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Malwa  and  Gujr^ 
Khorasaii  and  the  Persian  frontier  were  the  scene  of 
important  transactions.  After  the  great  defeat  which 
the  Uzbeks  sustained  at  Jam,  about  nine  years  before 
this  time,  it  was  expected  that  Khorasdn  would,  for  a 
long  period,  have  been  delivered  from  their  inroads  and 
invasions.  But  they  were  an  enemy  not  easily  daunted. 
That  same  year,  as  soon  as  Shah  Tahmasp  had  quitted 
the  province,  Obeid  Khan  again  collected  an  army^ 
crossed  the  Amu,  and  marched  against  Meshhid|  whidi 
he  took  possession  of,  after  a  blockade  of  two  months. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Herdt,  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  took  it  by  capitulation.  His  Sunni  zeal  is 
said,  by  the  Persian  writers,  to  have  led  him  to  retaliate 
the  Shia  persecutions  of  Shah  Ismael  and  his  successor, 
and  even  to  put  to  death  many  of  the  opposite  sect,  as 
Shias  and  heretics. 

Next  year,  the  victorious  Uzbek  advanced  to  Farra, 
which  he  beleagured  for  some  time,  but  without  success, 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  seige;  and,  on 
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hearing  of  the  march  of  Shah  Tahmasp  into  Khorfi^dn,  chap,  m 
at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  he  hastily  aban-  a.u.  936, 
doned  Herat,  and  retreated  to  Merv.  He  summoned  all  ^•"*-  *^^^- 
the  force  of  the  Uzbeks  to  join  him  there  ;  and  the  Sul- 
tans, from  beyond  the  Amu,  obeyed  his  call.  But  when 
met,  their  opinions  differed.  Euchum  Khan,  of  Samar- 
kand, the  Grand  Ehan,  d3ring,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Abusaid,  who  set  his  face  against  the  war,  declaring 
his  resolution  not  to  join  in  it,  and  advising  Obeid  to 
desist*  His  views  were  supported  by  some  other  chiefs ; 
And  Obeid,  seeing  himself  thus  deserted,  and  hearing  of 
the  Shah's  near  approach,  turned  his  back,  with  an  in- 
dignant hearty  upon  Khordsdn.  Shah  Tahmasp,  having 
expelled  the  enemy,  marched  to  Herdt ;  and  the  fish- 
standard  of  Persia  again  gleamed  over  the  whole  pro- 
duce. Having  established  his  brother  Behrdm  Mirza 
M  viceroy,  with  Ghdzi  Khan,  of  the  Taklu  tribe,  as  his 
E^tector  and  Amir-ul-omra,  he  returned  to  Irak. 

Obeid  Khan,  though  unsupported  by  the  Uzbek  con-  ^\"r"" 
federacy,  next  year  sent  a  detachment  into  Khorasdn,  a.h.  937, 
ifho  marched  as  far  as  Meshhid,  but  were  driven  back  ^'^'  '^^' 
by  the  local  force.   Nothing  dismayed,  however,  by  this 
repulse,  he,  the  following  season,   again   entered  the  ^'^'^h 
ixmntry  with  a  powerful  host,  having  induced  the  other 
Uzbeks  to  join  him,  and  marched  straight  for  the  ca- 
pital, while  divisions  of  his  troops  overran  the  provinces 
3f  Meshhid,  Asterdbdd,  Sebz^wdr  and  Bostdm  with  va- 
rious success.     For  a  year  and  a  half,  the  country  was  Ji/^^^*'®* 
plundered  in  all  directions,  and  Obeid  continued  to  push 
on  the  siege  of  Herat.     Shah  Tahmasp,  completely  and 
painfully  occupied  by  the  rebellion  of  Aldma  Taklu  in 
Azerbaijan,  who  had  called  in  the  Osmanli  Turks  to  his 
assistance,  was  unable  to  succour  them.     At  length, 
famine  began  to  rage  in  the  besieged  capital.     The  in- 
habitants were  expelled,  their  provisions,  money  and 
property  seized  by  the  domineering  Taklus,  and  the 

floors  of  their  houses  dug  up  to  discover  hidden  trea- 
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sure.  Cats  and  dogs,  and  food  deemed  the  most  impure^ 
were  eagerly  eaten.  The  strength  of  the  troops,  \Ao 
suffered  alike  from  want  and  fatigue,  began  to  fail.  An 
offer  was  made  to  give  up  the  place,  provided  Obdd 
would  withdraw  his  troops  a  march  or  two,  so  as  to  let 
the  garrison  quit  the  city  unmolested.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  haughtily  insisted  that  they  should  march  out  and 
defile  under  his  tent-ropes.*  This  condition  Behribn 
Mirza  and  his  Taklu  allies  rejected,  and  the  operatdons 
of  the  siege  were  continued. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Tahmasp,  having  quelled  the 
rebellion  of  Alama,  was  proceeding  by  forced  marches 
to  the  relief  of  Herdt.  A  party  that  he  sent  out  Bor* 
prised  the  Uzbeks  who  were  in  Asterdbad,  one  morn- 
ing when  most  of  them  were  in  the  bath,  put  them  to 
death  with  little  resistance,  and  sent  him  five  hundred 
heads.  The  Uzbeks,  who  held  Sebzdwdr,  were  in  like 
manner  attacked,  but  retired  fighting  bravely,  first  to 
Nishapur,  and  then  to  Meshhid.  Abdal-aziz,  who  wu 
near  that  city,  hurried  to  Herdt  with  seven  thousand 
horse,  to  support  his  father.  Obeid  did  not  venture  to 
meet  the  Shah  in  the  field,  and  retired  to  Bokhira, 
while  Shah  Tahmasp  once  more  entered  Herdt,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  spent  the  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  spring,  he  sent  a  division  of  his  troops  to  re- 
duce the  adjoining  province  of  Ghurjistdn  among  the 
mountains,  and  was  preparing  to  retaliate  upon  the 
Uzbeks  by  invading  Mawer-al-neher,  when  the  news 
that  his  grand  enemy,  Soliman  the  magnificent,  was  on 
his  march  to  attack  his  dominions  in  the  west,  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  his  intention.  As  the  TaUa 
Turks  had  been  guilty  of  great  oppression  during  the 
government  of  their  chief,  and  were  very  unpopular, 
he  named  his  brother,  Sdra  Mirza,  to  be  Viceroy ;  ap- 
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pointiDg  AghziwAr  Khan,  of  the  Shamlu  tribe,  his  Pro-   chap.  m. 
tector  and  Amir-al-omra  of  Khordsdn ;   then  entrust-     "■ 
ing  the  defence  of  the  city  to  the  townspeople*,  he 
set  out  for  Irdk. 

For  rather  more  than  two  years,  Ehordsdn  enjoyed  ^^^"^ 
quiet  under  Sdm  Mirza  and  Aghziwdr  Khan,  as  the  and  kuuu- 
Uzbeks  did  not  renew  their  ravages.     But,  when  news  ^^^' 
reached  Herdt,  of  the  death  of  Husein  Khan  Shamlu, 
and  the  destruction  of  his  tribe  under  the  royal  indig- 
nation, the  Mirza,  and  still  more  Aghziwdr  Khan,  him- 
self a  Shamlu,  began  to  look  to  rebellion  for  safety. 
Collecting  money,  by  extortion  and  violence  in  every 
shape,  they  raised  an  army,    and   resolved  to  attack 
Kandahar ;  proposing,  according  to  the  Persian  autho- 
rities, to  erect  it,  along  with  Herdt,  into  an  indepen- 
dent 80vereignt3^ 

We  have  seen  that  Hum&yun,  on  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  had  given  up  the  countries  from  the  Satlej  to 
Khordsdn,  to  his  brother  Kdmrdn  Mirza.     Early  in  the  a.b.  941, 
summer  of  1535,  Sdm  Mirza  and  his  protector  Aghziwdr  ^'  '*'  .^^' 
Khan,  being  joined  by  Sultan  MurAd  Afshdr  of  Farra, 
advanced  with  a  considerable  army,  crossed  the  Hel- 
mend,  and  laid  siege  to  Kandahdr.      The  place  was  siege  of  the 
bravely  defended  for  eight  months  by  Khwaja  Kildn,  ^'^*^^^^* 
the  governor,  who  had  succeeded  Askeri  Mirza  in  the 
management  of  the  province.      Kdmran  Mirza,  when 
apprised  of  the  invasion,  marched  from  Lahiir,  and  led 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  its  relief.     On  his  nised  bj 
approach,  the   besiegers    retired   one  march,  and  en-  Sll^ 
camped.     They  were  attacked,  however,  in  their  new 
position,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1536,  and  defeated  a.h.  942, 
with  great  slaughter,  principally  by  the  military  skill  ^I^I^issg, 
and  bravery  of  Khwdja  Kildn.  Aghziwar  Khan  Shamlu,  J"'-  26, 
the  young  prince's  Atdlik,  or  Protector,  having  been  the  in- 
thrown  from  his  horse,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  ^^^^ 
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death.  The  Mirza  effected  his  escape  to  the  Germair, 
whence  he  soon  after  proceeded  to  Tabas.  Having  hj 
this  exploit  secured  the  western  part  of  his  dominionsi 
Kdmrdn  returned  back  to  Lahur. 

It  was  while  he  was  absent  on  this  expedition,  that 
Muhammed  Zcmdn  Mirza,  who,  it  will  be  recollected, 
after  the  rout  of  Behdder  Shah  at  Mandsiir,  had  set  cot 
to  try  his  fortune,  or  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  aide  of 
the  Penjdb,  reached  the  borders  of  Sind.  Shah  Husein, 
the  son  of  Shah  Shuja  Beg  Arghiin,  the  sovereign  of 
Sind,  unwilling  that  an  ambitious  prince  of  such  pre- 
tensions should  enter  his  dominions,  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  to  the  conquest  of  Lahiir,  which  he  represented 
as  a  tempting  and  practicable  object,  since  Kimrki 
was  absent  with  the  army  in  Kandahdr,  so  that  that 
fertile  and  populous  country  was  left  comparatively  de- 
fenceless. The  Mirza  accordingly  went  on  to  the  Pen- 
jab  and  laid  siege  to  Ldhiir.  But  unfortunately  for  hia 
views,  Kdniran  Mirza  returned  victorious  at  that  very 
crisis,  and  the  invader  saw  himself  forced  to  retire  widi 
precipitation,  and  to  return  toGujnlt,  which  he  reached 
with  a  few  followers  in  the  utmost  want  and  misery. 
We  have  seen  that  he  thei'e  enjoyed  a  short-lived  sove- 
reignty, before  he  was  compelled  to  flee  once  more  to 
Sind,  and  finally  to  Hindustan. 

The  marcli  of  Sdm  Mirza  to  attack  Kandahar,  was  s 
signal  for  the  Uzbeks  to  renew  their  inroads.  In  the 
north,  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  entered  and  laid 
waste  KhoKisdn.  Sufidn  Khalifa,  the  governor  of  Meah- 
hid,  an  undaunted  but  hot-headed  soldier,  was  success- 
ful in  coming  up  with,  and  defeating  them.  To  the 
eastward,  another  inroad  was  made  from  Ghurjistdn. 
Khalifa  Sultan  Shamlu,  whom  the  Protector  had  left 
governor  of  Herat,  having  marched  to  repel  them,  with 
a  motley  and  ill-assorted  body  of  troops,  collected  in 
liaste,  in  absence  of  the  regular  forces,  was  attacked, 
defeated  and  slain.     The  inhabitants  of  Herdt,  thus  left 
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without  a  head,  sent  to  invite  Sufidn  to  take  charge  of^iiAP.  m. 
the  capital,  his  success  in  desultory  warfare  having 
gained  him  great  reputation  all  over  the  province. 
Leaving  his  son  in  Meshhid,  he  obeyed  their  call. 

Obeid  Khan,  finding  that  Khordsdn  continued  with-  obcw  Rhu 
out  troops,  and  without  a  governor,  once  more  crossed  MeshUd ; 
the  Amu  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  besieged  ^'^'f^. 
Meshhid.  Despatches  were  sent  to  recal  Sufidn,  who 
promised  soon  to  be  at  the  holy  city,  when  he  would 
slay  Obeid,  and  send  his  skin  to  the  King,  stuffed  with 
straw.  Setting  out  from  Herdt  with  only  three  thousand 
horse,  he,  on  the  road,  filled  a  bag  with  hay,  and  osten- 
tatiously carried  it  along  with  him,  lest  the  Uzbeks,  by 
not  leaving  a  blade  of  grass  around  Meshhid,  might 
defeat  his  boast.  The  first  detachment  that  he  met,  he 
dispersed ;  but  getting  nearer  the  town  in  his  insane 
career,  he  was  hard  pressed  and  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  an  old  ruin,  where  he  obstinately  defended 
himself  several  days,  subsisting  his  followers  on  the  flesh 
of  their  horses  ;  but  was  in  the  end  taken  and  put  to 
death. 

The  unfortunate  city  of  Herat  was  now  again  in  im-  and  ncnit, 
minent  hazard.     The  lieutenant  whom  Sufian  had  left  ^en  and 
in  charge  of  it,  used  his  endeavours  to  make  the  people  ?"*»««<*• 
of  the  town  and  country  join  in  its  defence.     But  the 
severities  that  he  exercised  for  that  purpose  disgusted 
and  enraged  them,  so  that  they  sent  to  call  even  the 
Uzbeks  to  their  relief.     Obeid,  arriving,  besieged  the 
city  for  five  months,  while  the  inhabitants  endured  all 
the   miseries  of  war  and  famine.     At  length,  three 
hundred  Uzbeks,  having  gained  entrance  by  night  into 
a  bastion,  it  is  said  by  treachery,  the  city  was  taken, 
the  garrison  flying  into  the  citadel  of  Ekhtiar-ed-din. 
All  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  storm  ensued.     Obeid 
afterwards  gained  possession  of  the  citadel  by  a  treaty  *, 
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in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  were  to  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  all  their  property.  But,  as 
they  left  the  fort,  they  were  all  stripped  naked  and 
inarched  for  Bokhara,  the  greater  part  of  them  perish- 
ing miserably  by  the  way. 

During  four  months,  Obeid  held  possession  of  Herit^ 
and  the  Sunni  persecution  of  the  Shias  was  renewed. 
At  length.  Shah  Tahmasp,  compassionating  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  subjects,  seized  an  interval  of  compttratife 
poiice,  and  set  out  for  Khorasan.  As  he  approached, 
Obeid  Khan,  eager  to  keep  permanent  possession  of  that 
province,  proposed  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  The  other 
Uzbek  chiefs,  however,  preferred  a  retreat ;  and,  though 
it  was  then  winter,  the  invading  army  set  out  to  regam 
their  own  country  by  the  route  of  Balkh.  Tahmasp 
reached  Herat  unopposed,  and  sent  to  Tabas  to  bring 
Sam  Mirza,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  town  after 
his  flight  from  Kandahar.  He  was  pardoned  for  hb 
rebellious  designs,  and  for  the  invasion  he  had  made,  as 
was  pretended,  without  the  royal  authority ;  and  some 
of  his  servants  were  put  to  death,  as  being  his  evil  ad- 
visers. Khonisiin  was  now  committed  to  Sultan  Ma- 
hammed  Mirza,  another  young  prince ;  and  Muhammed 
Khan  Sherf-ed-din  Ughli  Taklu,  was  placed  beside  him 
in  Herat,  as  Protector,  and  Amir-ul-omra. 

Having  cleared  Khorasan  of  enemies,  and  provided 
for  its  si^fety  and  the  projier  administration  of  affiEura, 
Shah  Tahmasp  now  turned  his  eyes  to  the  side  of  Kan- 
dahar. That  province  had  been  dependent  on  Herdt  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  the  Shah,  though  he 
liad  pretended  to  be  ignorant,  and  to  disapprove,  of  Sim 
^lirza's  attack  on  it,  now  entered  it  himself  with  a 
j)owerful  army.  The  capital  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  a  sufficiently  defensible  state,  after  the 
late  siege.  Khwaja  Kilan,  from  the  want  of  provisions 
and  scarcity  of  military  stores,  seeing  no  hopes  of 
Win^  able  to  stand  a  siege,  resolved  to  shun  an  in- 
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ffectual  contest ;  put  in  order  his  palace,  which  was  chap.  iii» 

lagnificently  furnished;    and    arranged   aU  its  rich    

arpets  and  sumptuous  gold  and  silver  plate,  to  be 
eady  for  the  reception  of  the  Shah.  He  then  left 
rders  with  his  deputy,  Eanji  Ehwdja,  that,  on  his 
fajesty's  approach,  he  should  present  him  with  the 
:eys  of  the  fort  and  public  offices,  and  deliver  a  mes- 
age  in  his  name ;  that,  as  the  Khwaja,  from  want  of 
warlike  stores,  had  not  the  means  of  either  defending 
he  place,  or  of  meeting  him  in  the  field, — as,  if  able, 
le  would  have  done, — he  thought  that  the  next  most 
lonourable  course  he  could  pursue,  was  to  put  his 
ionse  in  order,  and,  in  that  condition,  leave  it  for  the 
ruest  whom  he  could  not  entertain  in  person.  He  then 
vithdrew,  and  retired,  by  way  of  Sind  and  Uch,  to 
\i6h&r.  Mirza  Kdmrdn  was  much  offended  at  this 
onduct,  and  did  not  admit  him  to  his  presence  for 
.  whole  month  after  his  arrival ;  complaining,  that  the 
Lhwdja  had  not  held  out  even  for  a  short  time  so  as  to 
/dmit  of  his  being  relieved.  The  Khwdja's  valour, 
iidgment  and  fidelity  were  indisputable;  and  this 
ttempt  to  soften  the  asperity  of  war  may,  perhaps, 
«  regarded  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  refinement  of 
he  man,  the  friend  of  Bdber,  and  of  the  politeness 
hat  originated  in  the  liberal  studies  so  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  Court  of  that  prince ;  but,  perhaps,  as 
i  symptom  of  the  growing  civilisation  of  the  age  so 
Tidely  checked  by  the  confusion  and  turmoil  that  fol- 
owed. 

K&mr&a  lost  rib  time  in  preparing  a  force  for  another  ^wch  is 
^pedition  against  Kandahdr.  Leaving  his  cousin,  KSnaL. 
Mlirza  Haider  Doghlat,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
^dshghar  by  way  of  Badakhshdn,  to  conduct  the  go- 
vernment of  Ldhiir  in  his  absence,  he  sat  out.  But 
>efore  Kamrdn's  arrival.  Shah  Tahmasp  had  quitted 
[^andahdr,  which  he  left  under  the  charge  of  Bidagh* 

*  Or,  Budak. 
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BOOK  lY.  Ebon  Eajar,  a  great  noble  of  his  Court,  and  of  the 

tribe  of  the  present  royal  fanuly  of  Persia.     The  fort 

sustained  a  siege  of  some  length,  when  Biddgh  Khan 

A.H.944,     capitulated  and  surrendered  it,  on  condition  of  being 

A.D.  1638.    iJIq^^j  tQ  return  home   with   his   troops.      'K&mrin^ 

having  put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defence,   marched 
back  to  Lahiir. 

Though  two  or  three  inroads  were  made  into  Khord- 
sdn  by  the  Uzbeks,  during  the  life  of  Obeid  Khan,  who 
died  AH.  949,  no  great  invasion  was  attempted,  and 
that  province  remained  in  possession  of  the  Persians 
during  that  period,  and  enjoyed  comparative  tran* 
quillity.* 

*  For  the  events  in  Khords4n  MS.  A.  f.  89. ;  MS.  B.  £  77. ; 
and  Kandahar,  see  the  Alem-ar&i-  TabakAt-e  Akberi,  flfl  146 — 149^; 
Ab&si,  ff.  24—28. ;    Akbem&ma,      Tarikh-e  Bedduni,  f.  140. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AFFAIRS  OF   BENGAL. 


SECTION  L 

8TATE  OF   BENGAL.  —  HI8T0EY   OF   ShIb  KHAN. 

STATE  or  THE  SMFIBE.  —  SIlfB  KHAN  IN  BEHAr  AND  BENGAL.  —  IN- 
DOLENCE OF  THE  EMPEROR  AT  AGRA.  —  SH^R  KHAN,  HIS  CHA- 
RACTER, FAMILY,  AND  HISTORY  —  REPAIRS  TO  THE  COURT  OF 
SULTAN  IBRillfM  LODI.  —  SUCCEEDS  TO  HIS  FATH£R*S  jiofsS. — 
OVERTHROW  OF  THE  AFGIliN  DYNASTY  BY  bAbEB.  —  SHfR  KHAN 
FAVOURED  BY  THE  AFGhIn  KING  OP  BEHIr  —  HIS  ELEVATION. — 
INTRIGUES  OF  HIS  ENEMIES.  —  DIVISION  OF  HIS  jiofRS  ORDERED. 
HE  REFUSES  TO  DIVIDE  THEM  —  AND  IS  EXPELLED.  —  REIN- 
STATED BY  AID  FROM  ONE  OF  bAbER's  GOVEBNORS.  —  INCREASES 
HIS  RESOURCES.  —  VISITS  bIbER  AT  AGRA.  —  MEDITATES  A  RE- 
STORATION OF  THE  AFGHAN  EMPIRE.  —  WITHDRAWS  SUDDENLY 
FBOM  the  COURT.  —  IS  RECONCILED  TO  THE  KING  OF  BEHJbu — 
BECOMES  PRIME  MINISTER  —  AND  REPELS  AN  INVASION.  —  A  CON- 
SPIRACY FORMED  AGAINST  HIM.  —  THE  KING  FLIES  FBOM  BEBIr  — 
WHICH  IS  INVADED  FBOM  BENGAL. — THE  INVASION  DEFEATED  BY 
SHfR  KHAN. — RIVAL  CLAIMANTS  OF  THE  CROWN.  —  SULTAN  MAH- 
Mlh>  LODI  ACKNOWLEDGED. EXPELLED  BY  bXbER,  WHO  OCCU- 
PIES BEhIr.  —  SHfR  KHAN  EXTENDS  HIS  jiofsS  AND  POWER.— 
ACQUIRES  CHUnAr.  —  SULTAN  MAHMl^D  RENEWS    HIS   PRETENSIONS. 

—  IS  JOINED  BY  SHfR  KHAN.  —  ADVANCE  OF  HUmIyUN.  —  TREA- 
CHERY OF  shIr  khan,  and  dispersion  of  THE  afghIn  forces. 

—  SHfR  KHAN  RETAINS  CHUnAr  AND  HIS  jiofRS.  —  CONSOLIDATES 
mS  RESOURCES. — PLUNDERS  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  THE  GANGES.— 
TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  SOUTHERN  BEhIr — AND  INVADES  BENGAL. 

When   Humdyun   reached  Agra,  on  his  return  from  chap.  i\ 
Gujrat  and  Malwa,  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in      '*^' 
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BOOK  IV.  great  disorder.     We  have  seen  that,  from  the  time  of 
A^^Tisse.   ^^^  accession,  there  were  dangers  to   his  government, 
state  of  the  which  it  required  a  strong  and  steady  hand  to  avert 
uuiSiyun^s  Even  in  his  own  court,  the  fidelity  of  several  of  his 
rfturnfh)m  great  Amirs,   some   of  them  the    most'  distinguished 
A.H.  943,     among  the  Tiirki  and  Chaghatdi  nobles  who  had  accom- 
A.D.  1636.    panied  Bdber  in  his  wars,  ^vas  tottering  and  had  failed. 
Muhammcd  Zemdn  Mirza,  as  well  as  Muhammed  Sultan 
Mirza  and  his  sons,  had  broken  out  in'  open  rebellion ; 
and,  though  defeated,  the  latter  of  them  were   still  in 
arms.      The   situation  of  the  country  itself  favoured 
such  attempts.     It  was  but  recently  subdued,  and  the 
emperor's  followers  were  strangers  to  the  inhabitants. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  was  com' 
posed  of  little  states,  more  or  less  independent,  and  not 
easily  reduced  to  order.     Even  in  the  Do4b,  and  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Agra  itself,  there  had  for  ages  been  a 
set  of  refractory  chieftains,  who  willingly  seized  every 
opportunity,  when  the  power  or  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  relaxed,  to  indulge  in   plundering  depreda- 
tions ;  and  while  Humdyun  was  absent  in  Malwa  and 
Gujrdt,  these  freebooters  had  carried  their  inroads  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  capital.     Such  petty  and  unset- 
tled states  were  ever  ready  to  join  a  bold  adventurer. 
shfrKhan       But   the  most  conccutratcd  opposition  to    his  arms 
Im^^^.  ^^^  presented  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Judnpiir  and 
Bchdr.     These  countries  had,  at  no  distant  time,  been 
the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which,  though  it 
had  been  subdued  by  Sultan  Sekander  Lodi,  had  re- 
vived under  a  new  dynasty,  the  Lohdni,  in  the  time  d 
his  son  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  and  had  only  recently  been 
again  subdued  by  Bdber.     A  bold  attempt  made  by  the 
Afghans  to  renew,  in  that  kingdom,  the  Lodi  Dynasty 
of  Delhi,    under    Sultan    Mahmiid    Lodi,     Ibrdhim's 
brother,  had  been  defeated  only  by  the  energy  of  that 
illustrious  prince.     All  the  materials  of  revolt  and 
resistance,   however,   were  amply  scattered   over  the 
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Eastern  provinces.  iThey  had  for  many  years  been  the  coap.  r 
theatre  of  war;  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  ^"^'^ 
unsettled,  had  become  familiarised  to  change,  and  were 
almost  strangers  to  regular  government.  Though  the 
old  Sherki,  and  the  more  recent  Lohdni  dynasty  had 
disappeared,  and  though  the  attempts  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mtid  Lodi,  and  of  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  to  revive 
the  kingdom  had  failed,  Shir  Khan  Siir,  a  new  can- 
didate for  distinction  and  power,  though  as  yet  in 
an  humbler  form,  had  started  up ;  was  extending  and 
consolidating  his  influence,  gradually  but  with  consum- 
mate skill,  in  Behdr  and  on  the  side  of  Bengal ;  and  by 
his  valour  in  the  field  and  the  equity  of  his  financial 
administration,  was  gaining  the  admiration  and  the 
afiTection  of  his  subjects.  The  Afghans,  in  every  part 
of  India,  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to  him,  as  the  leader, 
who,  at  some  future  time,  might  be  destined  to  restore 
to  them  that  proud  ascendency  of  their  nation,  the  loss 
of  which  every  man  of  them  so  deeply  deplored. 

As  Humd3nin,  in  his  expedition  to  the  westward,  had 
necessarily  been  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  his 
best  troops,  some  of  the  provinces  on  the  Jamna  and 
Ganges  were  held  by  very  scanty  detachments.  This 
circumstance,  the  long  absence  of  the  Emperor  from 
his  capital,  and  latterly  his  losses  and  want  of  success, 
had  encouraged  the  discontented  and  turbulent;  so 
that,  though  Hindal  Mirza  had  been  successful  in  quel- 
ling the  revolt  of  Muhammed  Sultan  in  Judnpiir,  a 
great  part  of  the  country  was  in  a  very  unquiet  state. 

Humdyun,  for  some  time  after  his  return,  fixed  his  indolence 
residence  at  Agra.     The  loss  of  the  kingdoms  which  he  ^j^\t" 
had  subdued  with   so  much  glory,  and  the  generally  ^«^ 
unfavourable  posture  of  his  afiairs,   preyed  upon  his 
mind,  and   afiected   his   spirits   and  his   health.      He 
sought  relief  in  the.  habitual  use  of  opium,  which,  if 
for  a  time  it  deadened  his  uneasy  feelings,  soon  afiected 
both  his  judgment  and  his  temper.     For  about  a  year, 
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BOOR  lY.  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  his  private  apartments, 
A  B.  1536-7.  ^^^  rarely  held  any  councils.  He  could  not,  however, 
overlook  the  disorders  that  disturbed  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  They  were  soon  quelled, 
and  heavy  contributions  raised  on  the  offending  ze- 
minddrs,  in  punishment  of  their  rebellious  or  predatoiy 
inroads.*  It  had  been  his  resolution  that  his  first 
expedition,  when  he  again  took  the  field,  should  have 
for  its  object  to  wipe  off  the  stain  upon  his  glory,  by 
once  more  conquering  Malwa  and  Gujrdt.  But  there 
were  soon  demands  for  his  presence  much  nearer  at 
hand. 
shSrKhan,  About  thc  end  of  this  period,  Sultan  Juneid  Birlai 
A.l'i&iy.  died,  a  veteran  of  great  eminence,  who  for  some  years 
had  governed  Juanpiir  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
who,  by  his  talents  and  the  weight  of  his  character, 
had  restrained  the  ambitious  attempts  of  Shir  Khan, 
now  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  Afghans  in  India, 
both  in  genius  and  reputation.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  that  restraint  removed  by  his  death,  than  Shir 
Khan,  who  already  possessed  a  great  part  of  Behdr, 
ventured  to  launch  out  into  bolder  enterprises,  and  to 
turn  his  undivided  force  against  the  province  of  Bengal; 
and  his  success  in  that  quarter  was  such  as  speedily 
to  break  even  the  slumbers  of  lIumAyun. 
HUcharac-  Shir  Khan,  who,  afterwards  became  king  of  Delhi 
under  the  title  of  Shir  Shah,  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  whose  name  appears  in  the  history  of 
India.  His  character  has  been  represented  in  very  dif- 
ferent lights  by  difi^erent  authors.  As  he  was  long  the 
grand  enemy  of  the  house  of  Tahnur,  whom  for  a  time 
he  drove  out  of  India,  by  their  partisans  he  has  been 
drawn  in  very  unfavourable  colours.  But  the  evidence 
of  less  prejudiced  writers,  and  of  facts,  must  restore  to 
him  the  high  praise  and  honourable  distinction   that, 

*  AkbaniantL,  f.  42. ;  FerishU,  iv.  83. ;  Khifi  Khan,  45. 
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the  imperfections  of  his  character,  are  justly  chap.iv. 

Skct.  L 


•riginal  name  was  Ferfd ;  he  was  the  son  of  »»^  ^""Uy. 
nd  grandson  of  Ibrdhim  *,  an  Afgh^  of  the 

Sdr,  who  dwelt  near  Peshdwer.  The  &mily 
descent  from  the  andent  kings  of  Ghur,  who 
in  the  mountains  that  lie  between  Kdbul  and 
md  Ferishta,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Siir 
lad  est-ablished  this  claim,  holds  it  to  be  the 
Lstrious  of  the  Afghdns.  f  The  marriages  which 
ned  in  that  part  of  the  Afghdn  country  to  which 
loved  J,  prove  them  to  have  been  of  what  was 

an  honourable  race ;  though  Abulfazl  relates 
4hfm  was  origiBaUy  a  horse-dealer.  It  is  by  no 
mprobable  that  even  a  well-bom  Afghdn  may 
;aged  in  that  occupation,  or  that,  when  leaving 

country  for  India,  he  may  have  invested  his 
tune  in  a  venture  of  horses,  as  is  often  done  at 
.  Ibrdhim  arrived  in  India  in  the  reign  of 
iehlul  Lodi,  in  search  of  military  service,  which 
Lred ;  served  under  some  Amirs  of  distinction ; 
idned  for  a  time,  &rst  at  Hissdr  Firdza  and  after- 


^kbernama^  f.  41.,  calls  "  Roh^"  continues  the  author  of  the 

he   grandfather,   Shiber-  Tabakdt-e  Akberi,  *'  has  the  same 

ix»rding  to  Col.  Price's  meaning   as   Koh   (a  hill).      The 

hirakhil.      The    Nisdb-  country  comprehended   under   that 

ghanan,    f.    81.,    makes  name  extends  in  length  from  Swat 

an.  the  father,  to  be  of  and  Bajour  to  the  township  of  Siwi, 

aifa)  of  Mati,  and  family  which    is   dependent    on    fiheker ; 

bila)  of  Sur.  and  in  breadth  from  Hasan- Abdal 

i.  p.  99.    The  Tar.  Bed.  to    Kabul   and   Kandahar.      It   is 

scribes  him  as  being  ass  bounded  by  the  Daman-koh."    Tab. 

Irat  az  Jfghdn  ««/,"  the  Akb.  ff.  35.  lG9*    A  similar  passage 

takes  its  name  from  the  occurs  in  Ferishta.     This  extent  of 

Can    this   be   Deh-Af-  country  includes  nearly  the  whole  of 

suburb  of  Kabul  ?  Afghanistan- Proper.       Instead     of 

1  Sultan  Behlul  was  seated  the  words  following  "  Hasan   Ab- 

me,  he  invited  a  number  dal  to  Kabul,"  the  Tarikh-e  Nizami, 

intrymen  from    Rob,   a  f.  207.  reads,  ''  Kandahar  lies  on 

labitcd  by  the  Afghans,  the  confines  of  this  hill-country." 
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BOOK  lY.   wards  at  Shdmlu^  or  Simla,  a  district  in  the  proYince 
of  Agra.* 

Ibrdhim's  son,  Hasan,  who  was  bom  in  Hissdr,  early 
in  life  entered  the  employment  of  Rdi-xnal,  a  Hinda 
(the  grandfather  of  Rdi-S^il,  an  officer  of  eminence  in 
Akber's  court),  under  whom  he  probably  gained  some 
insight  into  revenue  concerns.     He  after¥rards  went  to 
Juna,  in  the  district  of  Sahsar&m,  in  Behdr,  to  Nasir 
Khan  Lohani,  one  of  Sekander  Lodi's  most  powerfbl 
nobles,  in  whose  employment  he  remained  some  time; 
and  having,  by  his  faithful  service  and  intelligenoey 
distinguished  himself  among  his  equals,  was  adnutted 
into  his  master's  confidence.     On  Nasir  Khan's  death, 
Hasan   entered  into  the   service  of  that   nobleman's 
brother,  Doulat  Khan  ;  and  from  his  passed  into  that 
of  Baban  Khan  Jilwani,  a  distinguished  Afghdn  chie( 
in  which  he  advanced  himself,  was  actively  employed 
in  much  business  of  importance,  and  became  his  prin- 
cipal adviser.     His  reputation  finally  became  such  tliftt 
when  Jemal  Khan  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
JuAnpur,  he  was  taken  into  his  service,  in  which  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life;  received  from  him  in  jdgirthe 
valuable  districts  of  Sahsardm  and  Khawaspiir-Tdnda, 
places  dependent  on  Khotas  in  Behdr,  and  was  sent  to 
take  possession  of  them  with  five  hundred  horse.f 
And  hit-  Hasan's  eldest  son  was  Ferid,  afterwards  known  with 

^^'  so  much  distinction  as  Shir  Shah.     Omens  seldom  feil 

to  attend  the  birth  of  every  eminent  man,  and  they 
were  not  wanting  to  Ferld's.     His  mother,  when  with 


•  The  Akbcmama  has  Simla' in 
the  district  of  Narnul.  The  Tab. 
Akb.,  f.  169.,  Narnul ;  the  Tar. 
Beclauni,  f.  145.,  Narnul,  in  Hissdr- 
Firuia ;  the  Kholdset-al-Towarikb, 
f.  271.;  and  Nis&bnama,  f.  81.; 
Nfmla,  in  Nfirnul. 

t  Akbernama,  f.  42.;  TabakaUe 
Akberi,  f.  I69.;  Tar.  Ni«.  f.  20?.; 


Tar.  Bedauni,  f.  145.;  Ferishti, 
vol.  ii.  p.  95.  et  aeq. ;  KhoUset-ul- 
Towdrikh,  f.  271. ;  KhM  Khamf. 
50.;  Nisabndma-e  Afgh&ndn,  f.  81. 
The  Tabakat,  Feriahta,  and  Nisib- 
nama,  do  not  mention  any  drcam- 
sUnces  of  Hasan's  life,  till  be  en- 
tered the  serrice  of  Jemdl  Khao,  in 
Sulun  Sekander  Lodi'a  time. 
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i  of  him,  dreamed  that  the  moon,  in  its  full  bright-  ^g,^'/^' 

descending  from  heaven,  entered  her  womb.  — — 
dng  her  husbs^nd,  she  communicated  to  him  her 
im ;  upon  which  he  struck  her  several  blows.  Sur- 
ed,  she  angrily  asked  him  what  he  meant ;  and  was 
,  that  the  sages  of  former  times  had  advised  that 
who  had  a  fortunate  dream  ought  not,  by  dreaming 
m  the  same  night,  to  run  the  risk  of  counteracting 
lappy  influence ;  and  that  his  blows  were  intended 
revent  her  again  falling  asleep.  In  like  manner, 
ire  told  of  Ferid,  that  when  he  was  about  four  years 
as  he  was  one  day  childishly  whining  to  his  father 
;ive  him  a  dirhem,  a  wise  and  holy  derwish  who  was 
r,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Great  God !  the  Emperor  of 
dustin  is  crying  for  a  dirhem."*  This  expression 
I  his  father  with  delight,  as  confirming  his  wife's 
m,  and  inspired  him  with  high  hopes  of  his  son's 
re  eminence ;  hopes  which  the  boy's  opening  talents 
led  early  to  justify. 

asan  had  eight  sons;  two  of  them,  Ferid  and 
ira,  by  his  wife,  a  noble  Afghdn  lady ;  the  other  six 
iflferent  slaves  or  concubines,  three  of  them,  Sulei- 
,  Ahmed  and  Mdddr  being  by  one  mother.  It  is 
ly  necessary  to  remark  that  while,  by  the  Musulman 
the  number  of  wives  is  limited  to  four,  that  of 
ubines  is  left  unlimited ;  but  that,  as  all  of  them 
in  the  master's  house  like  the  -wives,  under  the 
i  superintendence,  and  liable  to  the  same  punish- 
t  for  infidelity,  and  as  consequently  no  more  doubt 
is  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  as  to  paternity, 
children  of  both  classes  are  acknowledged  by  the 
and  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  paternal  succession ; 
h  as,  for  the  same  reasons,  was  customary  among 
patriarchs  and  Jews  in  ancient  times.  Hasan  was 
partial  to  his  Afghdn  wife ;  and  his  fondness  for 

•  Khol.  d-Tow.  f.271. 
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BOOK  IV.  Suleimdn's  mother,  who  had  acquired  a  great  ascendency 
over  him,  led  him  to  show  more  favour  to  her  sons  than 
to  his  other  children.  Ferid,  who,  even  when  little 
more  than  a  boy,  evinced  a  proud  and  decided  tempefi 
unable  to  brook  this  prefei*ence,  left  his  father's  hoiuei 
and  repaired  to  Judnpiir,  where  he  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Jemdl  Khan,  his  father's  patron. 
Hasan  wrote  to  his  son  to  return,  and  to  Jemdl  to  send 
him  back,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  learning,  and 
trained  up  in  the  accomplishments  suited  to  his  station; 
but  Ferid  resisted  every  solicitation  of  the  friendly 
Khan,  saying  that  Juanpiir,  which  was  a  large  oily  and 
abounded  with  learned  men,  was  a  much  better  place 
for  instruction  than  such  a  village  as  Sahsardm.  He, 
however,  applied  himself  ardently  to  the  pursuit  rf 
knowledge.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  and  the  religious  and  civil  code  of 
the  Musulman  law,  as  contained  in  the  Koran  and  tbe 
commentaries  upon  it ;  and  such  was  his  delight  in  the 
beautiful  poets  of  Persia,  that  he  was  able  to  repeat  hy 
heart  the  whole  poems  of  the  celebrated  moralist  and 
poet  Siidi.*  With  such  acquirements,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  a  great  scholar 
among  his  countrymen,  the  Afghans  ;  who,  though 
distinguished  in  arms,  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
dulness  in  letters  and  the  arts.  Besides  this,  he  took 
pleasure  in  frequenting  the  monasteries  and  colleges  of 
the  Der wishes  and  other  religious  orders ;  and  courted 
the  society  of  the  Uleina,  or  Muhammedan  lawyers  and 


♦  The  author  of  ihe  Tabakdt-e 
Akberi,  (ff.  IG9.  S5.)  himself  a 
man  of  letters  and  versed  in  Persian 
literature^  speaks  doubtfully  of  Fe- 
rfd's  scholarship.  He  mentions  his 
reading  the  Kafia  (or,  Arabic  Gram- 
mar) with  the  commentaries  and 
other  books,  "  such,"  says  he,  "  as 
the  Gulistan,  Boslan,  and  Sekander- 
Dama;  which  were  then  generally 


read  by  the  people  of  Hind,  tud 
made  himself  acquainted  with  tht 
principles  of  morals  and  with  Mne 
books  of  history."  This  would 
suppose  but  a  limited  courae  of  ttadyi 
and  such  it  probably  waa.  Tbt 
Nisabnama  mentions,  aa  part  of 
his  reading,  history  and  the  AJchUqi- 
Suri,  f.  81.  bi9. 
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octors,  as  well  as  of  the  Sheikhs  and  men  of  saintly  chap.  iv. 
sputation,  studied  their  manners  and  habits  of  thinking,     ^'*^'  ^ 
id   secured  their  favour,  which  he  retained  through 
(e,  and  which  was  often  of  singular  advantage  to  him 

his  plans  of  ambition.    His  father  heard  of  the  young 
ail's  reputation,  when  he  visited  Judnpiir  a  few  years 
ter.       Their   relations  interfered   to  make  up  their 
larrel,  and  to  prevail  upon  the  son  to  return  home, 
s   Hasan  was  himself  about  to  attend  the  governor  of  Appointed 
idnpdr  with  his  troops,  he  offered  Ferid  the  manage-  his  fiither't 
ent  of  both  his  jdgirs,  during  his  absence ;  a  burden  ^^*"' 
hich  the  youth  consented  to  undertake,  on  the  express 
iderstanding  that,  though  many  of  the  officers  in  the 
^rs  "were  his  own  near  friends  and  relations,  he  was 
•   have  the  absolute  direction  of  all,  so  as  to  be  able, 
s    said,   to  govern   the   raiats  with  impartiality,  by 
intleness  and  justice,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the 
aorant  oppression  which  he  saw  exercised  over  them 
r  his  countrymen. 

Ferid  accordingly  repaired  to  the  jdgirs  to  act  as  nisjudi. 
leikhd^r  or  military  collector;    and  soon  gained  the  SSd'n"** 
nfidence  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  kindness  with  which  ""^^ 
I  treated  them,  and  his  invariable  regard  to  justice, 
ym  which  neither  the  calls  of  interest  nor  the  claims 
'  relationship  could  divert  him.    Soon  after  his  arrival, 
s  also  showed  the  bold  decision  of  his  character.     The 
»ad  men  of  some  villages  in  the  jdgir,  who  had  been 
fractory,  refused  to  wait  upon  him,  which  was  equi- 
dent  to  withdrawing  from  his  authority.     These  he 
»tennined  to  punish,  and  consulted  the  officers  of  the 
crir  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  his  object.     He 
as  told  that,  as  all  the  troops  had  gone  with  his  father, 

was  necessary  to  put  off  any  operations  till  their 
iturn.  But  this  dilatory  conduct,  and  passive  acqui- 
KM^nce  in  injury,  were  little  suited  to  the  energetic 
haracter  of  Ferid.  He  gave  orders  to  make  two 
.undred  saddles,  borrowed  one  horse  from  the  head- 

I  2 
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BOOK  IV.  man  of  every  village  in  his  Perganas,  and  selecting  the 

most  active  of  the  men  who  had  seen  service  and  lived 

scattered  about  in  the  jdgir,  supplied  them  with  money 
and  clothes,  animated  their  zeal  by  his  example  and 
promises,  mounted  them  on  the  borrowed  horses,  and 
led  them  against  the  rebels.  With  unexpected  speed 
he  destroyed  the  houses  and  property  of  the  refractoiy, 
and  made  some  of  them  prisoners ;  at  the  same  time 
seizing  a  number  of  their  wives  and  children,  whom  he 
retained  as  hostages. 

Having  quelled  all  opposition  in  the  interior  of  his 
little  territory,  he  next  proceeded  to  punish  some  tu^ 
bulent  neighbours,  who,  from  the  woods  and  hills  on 
the  limits  of  the  jagir,  trusting  to  their  inaccessible 
fastnesses,  made  frequent  inroads,  plundering  and  hi- 
rasshig  the  cultivators.  As  they  refused  to  meet  hna 
or  to  give  suitable  redress,  he  marched  such  a  force  ai 
he  could  collect  into  their  country,  till  he  came  neir 
their  chief  town,  which  they  had  fortified  as  a  castle  or 
fastness.  There  he  halted;  drew  a  trench  round  his 
camp ;  and,  cutting  down,  day  after  day,  a  portion  of 
the  jungle  by  which  the  enemy's  fort  was  surrounded 
and  defended,  he  at  length  reached  their  stronghold, 
which  he  regularly  attacked  and  finally  stormed,  killing 
numbers  of  the  defenders,  and  making  the  rest  prisonei* 
These  early  acts  of  resolute  determination  inspired  his 
rude  neighbours  on  every  side  with  such  alarm,  that 
they  never  after  troubled  him,  but  remained  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  paying  him  regularly  an  annual  tribute, 
rroiperity  The  freedom  from  internal  and  external  oppression 
?ricu/*^  enjoyed  in  his  villages,  soon  drew  to  them  an  influx  of 
cultivators  from  all  the  districts  around,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  into  cultivation  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  waste  lands  within  their  limits.  He  relieved  the 
inhabitants  from  many  burdensome  exactions,  neither 
molesting  them  himself,  nor  suffering  others  to  molest 
them ;  insomuch  that  the  produce  of  the  jdgir  was  soon 
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unazingly  increased ;  the  villages  flourished ;  the  in-  chap.  tv. 
iiabitants  pursued  their  industry  in  quiet,  and  he  him-     ^'"'  ^' 
lelf  was  extremely  beloved.      Hasan,  who  some  time 
ifker  paid  a  visit  to  his  jdgirs,  was  delighted  with  the 
irder,  populousness,  and  general  prosperity  which  he 
everywhere  witnessed.* 

But,  says  the  native  historian,  as  the  love  of  gold  and  Jealousy  of 
¥oman  are  the  great  disturbers  of  human  society  and  mother 
►f  private  families,  so  the  mother  of  Suleiman,  jealous 
f  the  reputation  and  importance  which  Ferid  was  daily 
cquiring,  and  anxious  that  her  son  should  have  the 
lanagement  of  the  j^girs,  exerted  the  influence  which 
he  possessed  over  Hasan's  mind,  and  had  succeeded  in 
xtractiDg  from  him  a  promise  to  transfer  to  her  sons, 
rhen  they  came  of  age,  the  management  of  the  Per- 
anas.  Hasan  was,  however,  well  aware  of  the  heart- 
uming  in  his  family,  and  the  injury  to  his  estate, 
lat  such  a  change  would  occasion ;  and,  having  every 
3ason  to  be  satisfied  with  Ferid's  conduct,  put  off^  from 
me  to  time  the  performance  of  his  promise.  But  hc  resigns 
erfd,  whose  observation  the  intrigues  that  were  carrying 
a  and  the  perplexity  of  his  father  could  not  escape, 
at  an  end  to  his  difficulties  by  resigning,  in  disgust, 
le  charge  of  the  jdgirs,  to  which  his  brothers  Suleimdn 
ad  Ahmed  were  immediately  appointed. 

Though  Hasan  used  every  endeavour  to  soothe  the 
ijured  feelings  of  Ferid,  by  representing  the  appoint- 
lent  of  his  brothers  as  made  merely  with  a  view  to 
litiate  them  into  business,  while  he  was  still  to  be  the 
eir,  the  young  man  once  more  resolved  to  leave  his 
ither's  house.     Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi  had  now  become  Repairs  <o 
ing  at  Agra,  whither  Ferid  repaired,  with  his  brother  of  sSun 
iizam,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Doulat  Ehan  J^/*^™ 
iodi,  one  of  the  great  Amirs  of  the  court.     Ferid,  by 
is    talents    and    assiduity,   gained    the   esteem   and 

♦  Tab.  Akb.  f.  170.;  Tar.  Niz.      ff.    272,    273.;    Ferishta,    vol   ii. 
r.  207,  208. ;  KhoL  al-Towarikh,      pp.  99,  100. 
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Appointed 
to  succeed 
hii  father 
in  the 


patronage  of  that  chief,  who,  having  on  some  occasion 
asked  in  what  way  he  could  serve  him,  Ferid  seized 
the  opportunity  of  informing  him  how  he  was  situated; 
that,  though  the  son  of  Hasan  by  a  noble  Afghdn  lady, 
his  father,  now  in  his  dotage,  bewitched  by  the  arts  of 
a  favourite  Hindu  concubine,  who  had  gained  unUmited 
power  over  his  mind,  had  set  him  aside  from  the  man* 
agement  of  his  j^gir,  and  had  bestowed  it  on  her  sons; 
he  represented  both  the  revenue  and  military  force  of 
the  districts  as  falling  into  decay,  and  the  soldiers  as 
discontented;  but  added  that,  if  he  and  his  brother 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  jdgirs,  he  would  undertake 
that,  while  one  of  tlie  two  brothers  remained  in  tbe 
perganas  to  manage  them  and  to  take  care  of  their  aged 
father,  the  other  should  at  all  times  attend  the  Sultan 
with  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse. 

When  Doulat  Khan  took  an  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting these  circumstances  to  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the 
king  coldly  remarked,  that  he  must  be  a  bad  man  who 
could  depreciate  and  undermine  his  own  father.  Doulat 
informed  Fcrid  of  this  repulse,  but  at  the  same  time 
kept  up  his  spirits  by  increasing  his  allowance,  and  by 
assuring  him  that  he  would  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
still  effecting  his  object.  Ferid,  by  his  liberality  and 
generous  qualities,  gained  the  heart  of  his  patron,  to 
whom  he  still  continued  attached,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  daily  attendance  at  the  dcrbar.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  Ferid's  father  having  died,  Doulat 
Khan,  once  more  waiting  on  the  king,  renewed  his 
application  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and 
secured  for  his  follower  a  grant  of  the  jdgirs  of  Sahasrdm 
and  Khdwaspiir-Tdnda ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Ferid 
returned  to  Sahasram  with  a  strong  retinue,  and  took 
possession  of  the  jagirs,  which  he  again  governed  with 
his  former  moderation  and  justice.* 

*  Tarikh-eiNizami,  f.  208.  fol-      102.;  and  by  Tar.  Bed&uni^  f.  145. 
lowed  by  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101, 
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Suleimdn,  unable  to  oppose  his  brother  thus  supported  chap.  it. 
oy  the  royal  authority,  repaired  to  Muhammed  Khan  ^'"'  ^' 
Stir,  a  relation  of  the  family,  who  then  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Junda  and  Baksdr,  vnth  fifteen  hundred  horse. 
By  this  time  the  invasion  of  Bdber  had  begun,  and  a 
decisive  battle  was  daily  expected.  Suleiman's  patron 
promised  that,  if  the  Sultan  was  successful,  he  would 
cany  him  to  court  and  secure  for  him  his  j^girs.  The 
impatience  of  Suleimdn,  however,  who  complained  that, 
while  he  was  waiting,  his  mother  and  family  were 
without  house  and  home,  induced  Muhammed  Siir  to 
send  a  confidential  person  to  attempt  to  bring  Ferid  to 
an  accommodation.  The  reply  was  that  Ferid  was 
perfectly  inlling  to  share  with  his  brothers  whatever 
belonged  to  the  private  inheritance  and  estate  of  his 
father,  but  would  part  with  none  of  the  military  or 
political  power  entrusted  to  him  by  his  prince ;  ob- 
serving, in  the  words  of  a  well-known  saying,  that  one 
scabbard  could  not  hold  two  swords,  nor  one  city  contain 
two  rulers.  To  this  arrangement  Suleimdn  would  not 
accede,  insisting  on  having  a  share  in  the  government  ^f7h^' 
of  the  j^girs ;  and  Muhammed  Khan  was  preparing  to  ^^^m"  b 
restore  him  by  force,  when  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  Biter. 
and  death  of  Sultan  Ibrahim.  ^;";  {^l^^ 

In  the  disorders  and  wars  that  followed  the  overthrow 
of  the  Afghan  kingdom  of  Delhi,  Ferid  was  not  inactive.* 
He  remained  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  tribe,  and 
joined  Behdr  Khan,  the  son  of  Deria  Khan  Lohani,  when,  shir  Kban 
supported  by  the  Afghdns  of  India,  he  occupied  Behdr,  [hc°A7hdIf 


Overthrow 


*  It  does  not  appear  what  part 
Haaan  took  in  the  Lohkai  rebellion ; 
bnt,  from  his  connection  with  Ndsir 
Khan  Lohiini  and  Baban  Khan 
Jilw&ni,  who  were  so  active  in  the 
revolt,  we  may  coigectnre  that  he 
aided  with  the  insurgents.  When 
Ferid  went  to  Sultan  Ibrahim,  was 
it  resorting  to  bis  father's  enemies  ? 


while    Suleiman    sided    with    the 
rebels. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suspected  that 
the  whole  of  Hasan's  service  with 
Nasir,  Doulat,  and  Baban  was  in 
the  reign  of  Ibrahim,  and  during 
their  revolt,  not  in  Sekander's  time : 
the  chronologv  is  very  confused. 
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BOOK  IV.  and  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty  as  king  of  the 
kinToT"     J^ttstern  provinces  of  Behar  and  Juanpdr,  under  the 
Behir.        name   of    Sultan   Muhammed.      Ferid's    bravery,  his 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  liis  assiduity  speedily  gave 
him  a  high  reputation  in  the  council  and  camp  of  the 
Afghans,     lie  was  much  employed  in  business  of  im- 
portance, and  became  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king, 
uis  prowess       An  accidciital  occurrence  raised  him  to  still  higher 
uon.**^*"    distinction.     It  happened  that,  the  king  being  one  day 
on  a  hunting   party,  a  tiger  unexpectedly  made  its 
appearance.      Ferid,  who  was  present,  bravely  pushed 
fonvard,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  attack  and  slay 
the  ferocious  animal  with  his  sabre.     The  King  loaded 
him  with  praises,  and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
Shir-Khan  (lion  lord).     lie  rapidly  rose  from  one  office 
of  trust   to   another,  until  he  was  at   last  appointed 
Atalik,  or  Governor,  of  Jilal  Khan,  the  Sultan's  son 
and  heir,  an  office  which  implied  the  highest  degree  of 
rank  and  confidence.* 
Intrigues  This  proud  elevation  could  not  be  attained  without 

enemies.  cxciting  the  euvy  of  his  compeers.  Shir  Khan,  having 
sonic  time  after  obtained  leave  of  absence,  went  to  visit 
his  jagirs,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  beyond  the 
prescribed  period.  The  occasion  of  injuring  him,  thus 
offered,  was  not  lost  on  his  enemies.  The  King  one 
day  took  notice  of  the  circumstance,  and  six>ke  of  it 
Avith  some  appearance  of  dissatisfaction.  Muhammed 
Khan  Siir,  the  governor  of  Junda,  Suleimdn's  patron, 
who  was  present,  seized  the  occasion  to  throw  suspicions 
on  the  fidelity  of  Shir  Khan,  insinuatuig  that  his  delay 
Avas  owing  to  his  desire  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Sultan 
]\Iuhammed  Lodi,  a  brother  of  the  late  Sultan  Ibrdhim, 
who  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  throne  oJf 
Behar  as  well  as  Delhi.  The  King,  irritated  at  the 
moment,  and  moved  by  these  insinuations,  threw  out 

•  Tor.  Nizami,  f.  209- ;  Khol.      f.  145.;  FerishU,  vol  ii.  p.  103. 
al-Tow.    f.    273.;   Ttr.   Bediuni, 
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yme  angry  expressions  against  Shir  Khan ;  upon  which  chap.  iv. 
[ahammed  Khan  suggested,  that  the  most  effectual     ^'"'  ^' 
^ay  to  keep  him  in  order  was  to  bestow  his  jdgiv  on 
is  half-brother  and  rival,  Suleiman,  who  had  managed 
.  in  their  father's  lifetime,  and  had  been  fixed  on  by  The  divi- 
im  as  his  successor.     Suleimdn  was  at  that  time  living  l^n  or. 
nder  Muhammed  Khan's  protection.    Though  this  was  ***'**'• 
ejected,  as  being  too  strong  a  measure  against  one  who 
ad  been  guilty  of  no  active  or  overt  offence,  yet  the 
arty  hostile  to  Shir  Khan  succeeded  in  procuring  from 
tie  Sultan  an  order  for  dividing  the  jagir  among  the 
irotbers. 

But  Shir  Khan  had  become  too  strong  to  be  removed 
kt  will,  in  such  turbulent  times.  A  firmdn  was  indeed 
ssuedy  that  an  account  of  Hasan's  estate  should  be 
aken,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  equal  division 
letween  his  sons ;  and  this  duty  was  entrusted  to  Shir 
Lhan's  enemy,  Muhammed  Khan  Siir.  To  a  demand 
ent  by  that  officer,  that  Shir  Khan"  should  divide  with 
ds  brothers  the  j&giv  which  he  had  so  long  unjustly 
rithheld  from  them,  a  reply  was  returned,  that  they  uc  refiucs 
vere  not  now  in  the  Roh  (or  Afghdn  mountains),  [S«n!**** 
vhere  all  the  sons  shared  in  the  father's  lands;  that 
lere  the  land  was  the  king's,  granted  for  the  support  of 
roops,  and  followed  his  pleasure;  that  he  held  his 
and  by  a  special  grant  of  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  and  that  his 
>rothers  had  no  concern  whatever  with  it ;  but  that  he 
lad  already  declared  his  readiness  to  grant  his  brothers 
heir  due  share  of  their  father's  private  property,  which 
«ras  all  that  in  law  they  were  entitled  to  demand.* 

On  receiving  this  answer,    the  governor  of  Junda,  isexpeUed. 
;lad  of  an  opportunity  to  enforce  his  demand  by  arms, 

*  Tar.  Niz.  f.  209- ;  Nisabnama,  twcen    allodial    and    feudal    lands. 

'.  S3,     The    Roh   is   the  Afghan  The  tenure  by  military  service  affords 

highlands.     This  argument  of  Fe-  the  best  explanation  of  the  origin  of 

'id*s  is  precisely  that  of  the  feudal  primogeniture, 
iystem.    It  marks  the  difference  be- 
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BOOK  IV.  immediately  despatched  his  slave,  Shadi,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  to  put  Suleimdn  in  possession  of  Khd- 
waspur-Tdnda ;  with  orders,  if  Shir  Khan  made  any 
resistance  or  opposition,  to  seize  Sahasrain,  and  all  tbc 
rest  of  the  jagir  also.  Shir  Khan,  who  did  not  antici- 
pate such  active  measures,  was  taken  by  surprise.  He 
wrote,  however,  to  his  deputy  in  Khdwdspdr, — who 
was  Malck  Saka,  a  slave,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Khowds  Khan,  —  to  harass  and  delay  the  invading 
troops  on  their  route  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
but  on  no  account  to  engage  in  a  general  action  *  tiD 
he  himself  arrived.  Unfortunately  Molek  Saka^  hurried 
on  by  his  impetuosity,  or  by  a  desire  of  distinguishing 
himself,  rashly  met  the  invaders  as  they  approached 
Khdwiispiir,  was  defeated,  and  slain. 

This  deranged  all  Shir  Khan's  plans,  and  deprived 
him  of  those  means  of  resistance  on  which  he  had 
depended.  The  enemy,  pursuing  their  advantage, 
advanced  to  Sahsardm ;  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  jdgir.  Some  of  his  friends  now  advised  hira  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  Sultan  Muhammed  ;  but,  dread- 
ing the  influence  of  Mohammed  Khan  Siir  with  that 
monarch,  he  preferred  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Behdr,  and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Sultan  Juneid  Birlas  f ,  who  was  then  governor  of  the 
province  of  Karra-Manikpiir  on  the  part  of  Bdber,  and 
Reinntatwi  who  agrccd  to  rcccivc  and  protect  him.  He  waited 
by  aid  from  ypon  Juucid  with  rich  offerings,  submitted  to  him  his 

one  or  *•,  ii_»  /•/» 

Bj^r'sgo-  claims  and  his  means  of  enforcing  them,  and  in  the  end 
obtained  from  him  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  in  recover- 
ing his  country.  With  these  he  advanced,  and  Mu- 
hammed  Khan  Siir,  unable  to  resist  him,  fled  to  the 
Rhotas  hills.     Shir  Khan  now,  not  only  regained  his 

♦  The  Tar.  Nizami  rather  in-  of  an  illustrious  family^  is  said  lo 

timates  that  Saka  had  power  to  en-  have  married  a  sister  of  B&ber'i. 

gage.  Khol.  al-Tow.  f.  273. 

f  Sultan  Juneid  Birlas,  an  arair 
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t  seized  Junda  and  several  other  adjoin-  chap.  iy. 
at  belonsred  to  Muhammed  Khan  him-     *""•  ^ 


ally  rewarded  the  auxiliary  troops  incr«s« 
ied  him,  he  sent  them  home,  with  twj^* 
lultan  Juneid.  '**''***• 

idmily  and   clansmen  now  retorned. 
.lis  forces,  took  again  into  his  service  many 
vd  of  the  country  who  had  fled  to  the  hilU, 
edily  became  very  formidable.     With  the  fore-  hu  cnwr- 
d  sound  judgment  which  formed  so  remarkable       ^^ 
f  his  character,  he  now  wrote  to  his  late  enemy 
ned  Khan,    begging  him  to  pardon  the   steps 
icoessity  alone  had  compelled  him  to  take,  that 
it  secure  his  own  possessions,  from  the  usurpa- 
his  brothers;  assured  him   that  while  he  was 
aed  to  retain  his  own  jagir,  he  had  no  desire  to 
5  with  the  possessions  of  one  whom  he  honoured 
ide ;  and  invited  him  to  return  from  the  hills, 
ime  possession  of  Junda  and  his  other  districts, 
the  same  time,  sent  him  the  whole  amount  of 
tnue  that  had  been  collected  from  the  perganas 
his  occupation  of  them ;  besides  a  large  sum  of 
which  the  former   managers  had  returned  in 
counts  as  irrecoverable,  but  which  Shir  Khan, 
I  thorough  knowledge  of  revenue  concerns,  had 
[e  to  realise.     This  act  of  generosity  ever  after 
i  Muhammed  Khan  to  his  interests.* 
ron  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  at  Sahsardm  per- 
Shir  Khan,  leaving  his  brother  Nizdm  in  charge 
jagirs,  again  visited   Sultan   Juneid   Birlas  at 
and  accompanied  him  to  Agra,  where  he  was  "«^^**» 


preceding  narratiTe  is  from  bemdma,  f.  42. ;    the  Nisdbn^ma-e 

it-e  Akberi,ff.l71,  172.;  Afgh.  ff.  81—84.;   the  Kholasct- 

mi,  ff.  207—209.,  which  al-Towarikh,  ff.  17I— 173. ;  Khafi 

roLii.  pp.  98 — 108.;  and  Khan^  ff.  50 — 52.;  and  Stewart's 

ff.  145,  146.,  have  fol-  History  of  Bengal 
id  is  modified  by  the  Ak* 
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BOOK  IV.  immediately  despatched  his  slave,  Shadi,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  to  put  SuleimAn  in  possession  of  Khd- 
waspiir-Tdnda ;  with  orders,  if  Shir  Khan  made  any 
resistance  or  opposition,  to  seize  Sahasram,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  jagir  also.  Shir  Khan,  who  did  not  antici- 
pate such  active  measures,  was  taken  by  surprise.  He 
wrote,  however,  to  his  deputy  in  Khdw&spdr, — who 
was  Malek  Saka,  a  slave,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Khowds  Khan,  —  to  harass  and  delay  the  invading 
troops  on  their  route  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
but  on  no  account  to  engage  in  a  general  action  *  tiU 
he  himself  arrived.  Unfortunately  Malek  Saka,  hurried 
on  by  his  impetuosity,  or  by  a  desire  of  distinguishing 
himself,  rashly  met  the  invaders  as  they  approached 
Khdwdspiir,  was  defeated,  and  slain. 

This  deranged  all  Shir  Khan's  plans,  and  deprived 
him  of  those  means  of  resistance  on  which  he  had 
depended.  The  enemy,  pursuing  their  advantage, 
advanced  to  Sahsardm  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  jdgir.  Some  of  his  friends  now  advised  him  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  Sultan  Muhammcd  ;  but,  dread- 
ing the  influence  of  Mohammed  Khan  Siir  with  that 
monarch,  he  preferred  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Behdr,  and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Sultan  Juneid  Birlds  f ,  who  was  then  governor  of  the 
province  of  Karra-Manikpiir  on  the  part  of  Bdber,  and 
Reinstotcd  who  agreed  to  receive  and  protect  him.  He  waited 
onJlJf  ^™  upon  Juneid  with  rich  offerings,  submitted  to  him  his 
B(iber*8  go-  claims  and  his  means  of  enforcing  them,  and  in  the  end 
obtained  from  him  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  in  recove^ 
ing  his  country.  With  these  he  advanced,  and  Mu- 
hammcd Khan  Siir,  unable  to  resist  him,  fled  to  the 
Rhotas  hills.     Shir  Khan  now,  not  only  regained  his 

*  The  Tar.  Nizami  rather  in-  of  an  illustrious  family,  is  said  to 

timates  that  Saka  had  iH>wer  to  en-  have  married  a  sister  of  BaberV 

gage.  Khol.  al-Tow.  f.  ?73. 

f  Sultan  Juneid  Birlas,  an  arair 


vemon. 
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own  j%ir3|  but  seized  Junda  and  several  other  adjoin-  chap,  i 
ing  districts  that  belonged  to  Muhammed  Khan  him-  ^"^'^ 
self.  Having  liberally  rewarded  the  auxiliary  troops  increase! 
that  had  accompanied  him,  he  sent  them  home,  with  tory*!^* 
suitable  presents  for  Sultan  Juneid.  '°"^- 

His  scattered  family  and  clansmen  now  returned. 
He  recruited  his  forces,  took  again  into  his  service  many 
inhabitants  of  the  country  who  had  fled  to  the  hills, 
and  speedily  became  very  formidable.  With  the  fore-  his  genei 
sight  and  sound  judgment  which  formed  so  remarkable  ^"^  ^"^ 
a  part  of  his  character,  he  now  wrote  to  his  late  enemy 
Muhammed  Khan,  begging  him  to  pardon  the  steps 
which  necessity  alone  had  compelled  him  to  take,  that 
he  might  secure  his  own  possessions,  from  the  usurpa- 
tion of  his  brothers ;  assured  him  that  while  he  was 
determined  to  retain  his  own  j^gir,  he  had  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  possessions  of  one  whom  he  honoured 
as  an  unde ;  and  invited  him  to  return  from  the  hills, 
and  resume  possession  of  Junda  and  his  other  districts. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  sent  him  the  whole  amount  of 
the  revenue  that  had  been  collected  from  the  perganas 
during  his  occupation  of  them ;  besides  a  large  sum  of 
arrears,  which  the  former  managers  had  returned  in 
their  accounts  as  irrecoverable,  but  which  Shir  Khan, 
from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  revenue  concerns,  had 
been  able  to  realise.  This  act  of  generosity  ever  after 
attached  Muhammed  Khan  to  his  interests.* 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  at  Sahsardm  per- 
mitted, Shir  Khan,  leaving  his  brother  Nizdm  in  charge 
of  his  jagirs,  again  visited  Sultan  Juneid  Birlds  at 
Karra,  and  accompanied  him  to  Agra,  where  he  was  °e^w*» 


*  The  preceding  narrative  is  from  bemdma,  f.  42. ;    the  Nisdbndma-e 

theTabak£t-e  Akberi,ff.l71,  172.;  Afgh.  ff.  81^84.;  the  Kholdset- 

Tar.  Nizdmi,  ff.  207—209.,  which  al-Towarikh,  ff.  171—173. ;  Khafi 

Ferishta,  toI.  ii.  pp.98 — 108.;  and  Khan^  fF.  50 — 52.;  and  Stewart's 

Tar.  Bed.  ff.  145,  146.,  have  fol-  History  of  Bengal, 
lowed  ;  and  is  modified  by  the  Ak* 
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BOOK  IV.   presented  to  the  Emperor  Bdber,  whom  he  attended  in 
^i^rtkt      ^^^  expedition  against  Chand6ri. 

Agn.  Shir  Khan  remained  for  some  time  in  Bdber's  camp, 

a!  D.' 1528.  where  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manners  and  policy  of  that  prince,  and  of  his  ministers. 
His  keen  eye  saw  defects,  even  where  to  others  all 
Mediutcs  a  seemed  to  be  sound.  One  day,  in  conversing  with  some 
mtomtion  ^^  j^j^  Afghan  friends,  he  happened  to  remark,  that, 
Afkhan  from  all  the  observations  he  had  made,  he  thought  it 
by  no  means  an  impracticable  thing  to  drive  these 
foreigners  out  of  Hindustdn.  To  their  inquiries,  on 
what  he  founded  this  opinion,  he  answered,  that  the 
Emperor,  great  as  were  his  talents,  applied  but  little  to 
business,  so  that  everything  was  left  to  his  ministers, 
who,  being  selfish  and  corrupt,  did  not  attend  to  the 
interest  of  the  state ;  that  the  Afghans  unfortunately 
were  divided,  constantly  at  enmity  with  each  other,  and 
consequently  powerless ;  but  that,  could  they  be  brought 
to  lay  aside  their  mutual  animosities  and  support  him 
heartily,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  himself  accom- 
plish the  business.  His  friends  laughed  at  the  idea, 
and  jeered  him  on  his  wild  and  impracticable  fancies. 

About  the  same  time,  lie  was  one  day  invited  to  an 
entertainment  at  the  Emperor's,  where  some  solid  dish* 
was  placed  before  him,  and  only  a  spoon  with  which  to 
eat  it.  Having  in  vain  asked  for  a  knife,  he  at  length 
drew  his  hanger,  and,  cutting  up  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  proceeded  to  complete  his  meal  with  the  spoon, 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  smiles  and  remarks  of  those 
who  were  diverted  with  his  Afghdn  rusticity.  Baber, 
when  the  incident  was  pointed  out  to  him,  turning  to 
Mir  Khalifa,  his  prime  minister,  quietly  remarked, 
"  this  Afghdn  is  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit ; "  and,  being 
informed  of  his  conduct  towards  Muhammed  Khan,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  predict  his  rise  to  future  greatness. 

•  Mdhcheh. 
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[r  Khan  got  notice  of  this  conversation  of  fhe  Em-  chap.  iv. 
•or  and  his  minister,  and  understanding  that  his  own     ^'"•^' 
nervations  to  his  friends  had  been  repeated  to  him,  withdraws 
)rehensive  that  he  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  fled  tronitZ 
m  the  camp  the  same  night,  and  returned  to  his  jAgir.  ^^^^ 

excuse  this  step  he  wrote  to  his  patron  Sultan 
neid,  that  he  must  not  regard  this  precipitate  retreat 
owing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  disaffection  ;  that 
ving  learned  that  his  old  enemy  Muhammed  Khan 
i  arged  Sultan  Muhammed  to  send  an  army  to  occupy 
;  j^irs  while  he  was  absent  in  the  Chaghatdi  camp, 
d  knowing  how  much  delay  must  necessarily  occur, 
fore  he  could  ^in  the  regular  way  obtain  permission  to 
ive  the  camp,  being  hard  pressed,  he  had  ventured  to 
part  at  once  without  loss  of  time ;  and  begged  Juneid 
assure  his  Majesty  how  faithfully  he  continued  to  be 
ached  to  his  service.  Sultan  Juneid  saw  plainly  that 
2se  were  mere  professions,  and  was  much  offended. 
it,  while  Shir  Khan  thus  attempted  to  excuse  his  iirecon- 
jht,  seeing  no  prospect  of  succeeding  at  the  Emperor's  wng  of 
lirt,  he  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  Sultan  Muhammed.  ^^^* 
lis  he  easily  effected ;  and  soon  after,  accompanied  by 
J  brother  Nizam,  repaired  to  the  court  at  Patna, 
lere  he  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  king  and  re- 
)red  to  the  office  of  AtAlik,  or  protector,  to  his  son 
[41  Khan.* 

It  was  not  long  after  his  return  to  the  court  of  Sultan 
uhammed  Lohdni  that  that  prince  died,  and  was  suc- 
eded  by  Jilal  Khan,  his  son,  still  a  minor,  who  was 
oclaimed  king  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Jilal-ed-din. 
[fairs  were  for  some  time  conducted  by  the  young 
ng's  mother,  Bibi  Diidii,  in  conjunction  with  Shir 
ban,  who  became  prime  minister.  His  usual  ability  Becomes 
i  not  forsake  him  upon  this  elevation.  He  strenu-  SamTter. 
sly  exerted  himself  to  maintain  the  prosperity  and 

*  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  210,  211. ;  Tab.      Ferishta,  v.  ii.  pp.  106, 107.;  KbaB 
b.  f.   172.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  146.;      Khan,  f.  53. 
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Repels  an 
Invasion. 


BOOK  IV.  reputation  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy.  Makhdum  Alini  Khan  was  the  govemop  of 
Hiljipiir,  an  important  province  on  the  north  of  the 
Ganges,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Bengal.  He  had  for 
some  time  cultivated  Shir  Khan's  friendship,  and  haidng 
quarrelled  with  his  master,  Nasret  Shah,  now  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  Avith  the  Khan.  Enraged  at  this 
injury,  Nasret  sent  Kutb  Khan,  the  governor  of  Mon- 
geir,  with  a  large  force  to  invade  Behdr,  to  punish  the 
regent,  and  to  seize  the  country ;  and  afterwards  to 
root  out  his  own  rebellious  subject  from  Hdjipdr.  Shir 
Khan,  who  was  able  to  bring  only  a  very  inferior  army 
to  meet  the  invaders,  tried  every  art  to  effect  an  ac- 
commodation, but  in  vain.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
hazard  the  issue  of  a  battle,  marched  against  the  enemy, 
whom  he  boldy  attacked,  and,  by  his  superior  skill  and 
hardihood,  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
—  the  whole  elephants  and  camp  equipage,  as  well  as 
the  military  chest  of  the  army  of  Bengal,  falling  into 
his  hands.* 

His  success  on  this  occasion,  added  to  the  high 
reputation  he  had  already  obtained,  only  increased  the 
envy  and  dislike  with  which  he  had  previously  been 
regarded  by  the  Lohani  Afghans,  the  young  king's 
relations,  who  now  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  him  off,  and  engaged  the  king  himself  in  it. 
They  alleged,  probably  not  without  foundation,  that 
his  ambition  extended  beyond  the  mere  office  of  regent^ 
and  did  not  stop  short  of  the  crown  itself.  Though 
his  vigilance,  and  some  quarrels  among  themselveS| 
enabled  him  to  discover  and  to  defeat  the  schemes  of 
the  conspirators,  he  failed  in  the  attempts  which  he 
made  to  cut  them  off.  But  he  waited  on  the  young 
King,  Sultan  Jildl-ed-din,  to  whom  he  represented  the 
implacable  hostility  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  guilty 

*  Tar.  Akb.  f.  1 7^. ;  Tar.  Niz.      Loh^nis  are  also  called  Nuh&oit. 
f.  311.;    Tar.  Bed.  f.  146.      The 
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plans  they  had  formed ;  he  added,  that  if  his  Majesty  chap.  iv. 
did  not  actively  second  his  views,  he  himself  must  of    ^"'  '* 
necessity  retire  from  his  service,  which  he  was  prepared 
to  do  at  a  single  word ;  that  his  Majesty  must  choose 
between  his  regent  and  those  who  were  combined  for 
his  ruin.     The   King,  confused,  overawed,  and  quite 
unprepared  for  such  an  offer,  protested  his  ignorance 
of  the  plot,  and  put  himself  into  his  minister's  hands. 
Shir  Khan,  thus  invested  with  absolute  power,  took 
means  to  separate  and  divide  the  confederated  lords. 
One  portion  of  them  he  sent  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
the  perganas ;  another,  to  face  the  King  of  Bengal,  who 
was  again  in  arms.    Though  the  conspirators  were  thus 
thwarted  for  the  time,  yet,  as  they  consisted  of  the 
king's  nearest  relations,  and  of  the  officers  immediately 
about  his  person,  they  continued  to  fill  his  mind  with 
suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  as  Shir  Khan,  who  was  at 
this  time  engaged  in  facing  the  Emperor's  troops,  per- 
sisted in  carrying  everything  with  a  high  hand,  the 
King  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  make  his  escape  The  king 
by  night,  accompanied  by  a  few  officers,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  Nasret  Shah,  of  Bengal ;  im- 
ploring his  assistance  to  remove  an  overbearing  minister, 
who  had  now  in  reality  usurped  all  the  powers  of  the 
government;  and  oifering  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  Behdr 
as  dependent  on  Nasret  Shah. 

Nasret  Shah,  happy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  reveng-  inwuum 
ing  at  once  his  own  wrongs  and  those  of  the  King  of  Bengal. 
Behdr,  ordered  Ibrdhim  Khan,  the  son  of  the  Kutb 
Khan,  of  Mongeir,  whom  Shir  Khan  had  defeated  and 
slain,  to  accompany  Jilal-ed-din  into  Behdr,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  his  father's 
death,  and  of  replacing  him  on  the  throne.  Shir  Khan 
avoided  meeting  so  superior  a  force  in  the  field,  and 
retired  into  an  entrenched  camp  which  he  had  formerly 

*  KhM  Khan  intimates  that  he      tering  the  camp^  f.  53, 
had  met  with  a  defeat  before  en- 
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BOOK  IV.  fortified,  and  in  which  he  was  soon  besieged.  Here  the 
two  armies  lay  for  some  time  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  had  daily  skirmishes.  In  these  affairs,  and  from 
the  constrained  situation  in  which  he  was,  in  a  hostile 
country,  Ibrdhim  Khan  suffered  so  much,  that  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  send  to  his  master  to  solicit  reinforce- 
ments. Shir  Khan,  discovering  this,  and  finding  his 
army  in  high  spirits,  led  them  out  to  offer  battle  to  the 
enem3\  It  was  joyfully  accepted.  Ibrdhim  drew  out 
his  army,  which  was  strong  in  artillery  and  elephants, 
and  marched  to  meet  them.  Shir  Khan  added  strataji^m 
to  bravery.  The  battle  began  with  great  ardour  on 
both  sides ;  but  wliile  Ibr&him  was  engaged  in  front,  in 
keen  pursuit  of  a  party  of  the  retreating  enemy,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  body  of  chosen  troops,  who 
had  been  posted  in  ambush  behind  an  eminence,  under 
Is  entirely  the  personal  command  of  Shir  Khan.  Ibrahim  was 
sbirKhaiK  defeated  and  slain,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops.  All 
his  artillery,  elephants  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Shir  Khan ;  and  the  young  King,  Sultan  Jilal-ed-din, 
escaping  with  difliculty  from  the  field  of  slaughter, 
sought  refuge  in  Bengal.*  This  decisive  success  freed 
the  dominions  of  Beluir  from  foreign  enemies.f 

But  these  were  not  the  only  rivals  who  contended  for 
the  possession  of  the  eastern  provinces,  so  miserably 
distracted  by  war  and  faction.  There  were  three  rival 
princes  who  aspired  to  Behdr.  Sultan  Jildl-ed-din 
Sherki,  the  representative  of  the  older  Sherki  dynasty 
of  Judnpur,  which  for  a  long  time  had  nearly  disap* 
peared  from  the  stage,  but  still  possessed  Benares  and 
other  districts,  and  who  had  placed  himself  under  the 


Rival 
claimants 
of  the 
crown. 


•  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  172,  173. ;  Tar. 
Nizumi,  f.  211.;  Tar.  Bedauni, 
f.  ]4f). ;  Nisabnama-e  Afg.  ff.  184 
— 1 8(). ;  Ferishta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  i)8 
—  109. ;  Kbaft  Khan,  tf.  ,52,  53. ; 
Khol,  al-Towar.  ff.  273,  274. 

f  The  acquisition  of  Chunar  is 


placed  at  this  time  by  most  histo- 
rians. Tab.  Akb. ;  Akbem&nia ; 
Nisabnama,  &c.  But  Baber's  Me- 
moirs prove  that  T^j  Khan  was 
still  alive,  and  in  possession  of  the 
place,  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing 
campaign,  pp.  431^  432, 
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tion  of  Bdber,  to  whom  he  submitted :   Sultan  chap.  iv. 
cl-din  Lohdni,  the  son  of  Behdr  Ehan,  who,  when     ^'"•^' 

from  his  kingdom  of  Behdr,  had  fled  to  the 
ry  of  Bengal,  where  he  now  was ;  and  a  third 
titor,  Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi,  the  brother  of  the  suiun 
iltan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  also  appeared  in  the  field.*  i^u  ^ 
T  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  on  the  side  of  Delhi,  by 
feat  of  Rdna  Sdnga  and  the  death  of  Hasan  Khan 
wdt,  he  had  remained  for  some  time  in  the  terri- 
of  Cheitiir,  but  being  at  this  time  invited  by 
[  powerful  Lodi  chiefs  and  some  zemindars  of 
intry,  who  had  assembled  at  Pana,  he  now  joined 

His  pretensions  were  favoured  by  various  classes, 
I  as  by  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Lodi  family. 
[,  he  had  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  the  Afghans 
eral,  who,  whatever  party  feuds  existed  among 
nrould  gladly  have  seen  the  race  of  Lodi  restored 
throne  of  Delhi.  The  recent  destruction  of  the 
.  dynasty  of  Behdr,  by  the  flight  of  the  King  to 
^  had  made  it  clear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I  provinces,  even  of  such  as  had  formerly  revolted 
:he  Lodis  and  opposed  them,  that,  unless  the 
is  of  every  tribe  united  under  some  new  chief, 
jign  was  over,  and  that  no  individual  was  so  likely 
te  the  whole  Afghdn  population  of  India  in  a 
union  as  a  member  of  the  royal  race  of  Lodi. 
eeling  produced  a  temporary  union.  Sultan  i,univcr- 
id  was  universally  acknowledged.     He  entered  ^JJ^^' 

ledgcd. 

re  leems  to  be  considerable  going  into  Behdr,    TheNisdbndma-e 

,  in  many  instances^  in  the  Afgh.  f.  87.    has   vildet-e  Pateh  ; 

istorians,    or    their    tran-  Mahmud  is  invited  to  that  country, 

between     Patna,     Panah,  and  thence  enters  Behar.     It  seems 

id  Tehta,  which  differ  only  to  have  been  the  district  of  Panah 

^ints.     Sultan   Mahmud  is  (or  Pateh  or  Tehia)  in  Bundelkand^ 

Ferishta    to    come    down  where  the  Afghans  assembled  before 

iia,  upon  Shir  Khan.    The  marching  into  Behar.      It  is  often, 

imi,  f.  212.,  has  Tirhateh.  probably  by  the  fault  of  the  copy- 

.  Bed.  f.  147.  has  Patna,  ists,  confounded  with  Patna,  which 

>diately  after  meuitons  his  is  better  known. 
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BOOK  IV.  BehAr  at  the  head  of  a  few  troops,  rapidly  made  himself 

master  of  the  to^vn  of  that  name,  and  of  the  greater 

part  of  the  province,  and  was  proclaimed  King.  He 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  amount- 
ing, according  to  the  reports  brought  to  Baber,  of  no 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Shir  Khan,  who 
saw  the  tide  strongly  running  in  Mahmiid's  favour, 
however  willing  he  might  have  been  to  maintain  his 
own  pretensions,  saw  that  he  did  not  possess  the  means 
of  stemming  the  torrent,  waited  upon  Sultan  Mahmtid 
and  acknowledged  him.  The  territories  of  Behar  were 
parcelled  out  by  the  Sultan  among  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  little  probably  beyond  his  own  j&gir  being 
left  to  Shir  Khan ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Sultan 
granted  him  a  written  agreement,  by  which  he  stipulated 
that,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  possession  of  Judnpiir,  he 
would  resign  Behdr  to  Shir  Khan,  in  full  dominion.* 

Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi,  having  sent  Baban  and  Bayezid 
across  the  Ganges  to  the  province  of  Sirwar,  with  a 
strong  army,  himself  advanced  up  the  river  and  laid 
siege  to  Chunar;  while  Shir  Khan  crossed  over  and 
occupied  Bcndrcs.  The  advance  of  Baber,  from  Agra, 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  Mahmiid.  On  his 
approach,  Bendres  was  hastily  abandoned,  and  the  siege 
of  Chundr  raised.  Sultan  Mahmiid  retreated  in  con- 
fusion towards  the  S6n,  his  army  broke  up,  and  he  was 
soon  after  obliged  to  pass  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
where  he  too,  like  his  rival  Jildl-ed-din  Lohdni,  sought 
refuge  with  the  army  of  Bengal.  Upon  this  dispersion, 
Shir  Khan  sent  to  Bdber  his  submission,  which  was 
accepted  ;  and  Jeldl-ed-din  Lohdni,  making  his  escape 
from  the  Bengal  army,  where  he  felt  himself  a  prisoner, 
also  submitted.  Baber,  as  we  have  seen,  defeated  the 
army  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  that  of  Baban  and  Bayezid, 
who  were  pursued  across  the  Ganges  and  Jamna,  into 


Is  expelled 
by  Baber ; 


*  Baber's  Mem.  p.  405. 
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^he  territory  of  Bandelkand,  whence,  at  a  future  time,  chap.  iv. 
:hey  once  more  entered  Behdr.     Bdber  assigned  a  jAgir     ^^^^'  ^' 
;o  Jilal-ed-din  Lohdni,  the  late  sovereign  of  Behar,  and  ^*»o  «^ca- 
nade   provision  for  several  thousands  of  the  Lohdni 
iroops,  who  had  followed  that  prince's  fortune. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  the  Emperor 
•etumed  to  Agra,  leaving  Muhammed  Zemdn  Mirza 
Tovemor  of  Judnpiir,  and  entrusting  the  government 
>f  Chundr  and  other  districts  of  Behdr  to  Sulten  Juneid 
Birlds,  the  governor  of  Karra-Manikpiir,  under  whom 
Taj  Khan  Sarangkhani  had  the  immediate  command  in 
:hat  fortress.  Bdber  did  not  visit  the  eastern  provinces 
for  the  two  last  years  of  his  life.  Shir  Khan,  being  now 
%  dependent  on  the  empire,  seems  to  have  been  left  in 
full  possession  of  his  jdgir.  The  country,  after  so 
nany  wars  and  revolutions,  was  in  a  very  distracted 
itate.* 

This  interval,  and  the  confusion  that  prevailed  over  shirKhan 
ill  the  eastern  provinces,  afforded  Shir  Khan  a  favour-  l^^l^^f^ 
ible  opportunity  of  extending  his  influence,  his  reputa-  p®^**"* 
tion  with  his  tribe,  and  even  his  territories.!     Nor  did 
[le  neglect  it.     Among  other  important  acquisitions,  he  acquires 
[)ecame  master  of  Chundr,  about  the  end  of  Baber's  ^^^^^* 
reign,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Humayun.J     That 
celebrated  fort  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  above 
Bendres ;  and,  from  its  strength  and  position,  commands 
^he  country  around,  and  especially  the  course  of  the 
river.     It  had  been  held  under  the  late  Sultan  Ibrdhim 
Lodi,  by  Tdj  Khan  §,  who  afterwards  continued  to  hold 
^t  in  Bdber's  name.     Tdj  Khan  was  much  under  the 
nfluence  of  his  wife,  Ldd  Malek,  a  high-spirited  lady, 

•   B&ber's   Memoirs^  pp.  405 —  too  late.      From   many  authorities 

^32.  it  appears  that  it  was  in  Shfr  Khan's 

t   Ibid.  p.  407.  possession  as  early  as  a.  h.  937. 

X  Stewart,      Hist,     of    Bengal,  J  T6j-Khan  was  the  son  of  Jilil- 

p.  120.,  makes  the  event  take  place  Khan  Sarangkhani^  one  of  Sultan 

A.  B.  94.3  ;   hut  this  date  is  much  Ibrahim  Lodi*8  great  Amirs. 

K  2 
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BOOK  IV.  of  Tiirkomdn  extraction,  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments,  who,  though  childless,  entirely  possessed 
his  affection.  This  inevitably  excited  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  his  other  wives,  whose  sons  resolved  to  put 
her  to  death.  One  of  them,  the  eldest,  assaulted  her 
one  night  with  a  sword;  but  the  wounds  which  he 
inflicted  were  not  mortal,  though  the  cry  spread  over 
the  harem  that  they  were  murdering  Ldd  Malek.  On 
hearing  the  alarm,  Taj  Khan,  with  a  naked  sword  inlus 
hand,  hastened  to  attack  the  assassin,  who,  seeing  that 
he  could  not  escape  from  his  father,  turned  upon  him, 
and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  As  all  Tdj  Khan's 
sons,  except  the  murderer,  were  too  young  to  be  able 
to  conduct  the  government,  Ldd  Malek,  who  had  the 
affection  of  the  garrison,  became  mistress  of  the  fort; 
and  by  her  address  induced  the  chiefs  and  zemindars  of 
the  districts  subject  to  Chundr  to  acquiesce  in  her  assum- 
ing the  management  of  the  whole  jAgir.  Sh£r  Khan, 
who  was  not  far  off,  finding  how  matters  stood,  entered 
into  an  understanding  with  Mir  Ahmed  Tiirkomin, 
Ldd  Malek's  uncle,  seized  and  confined  the  delinquent, 
who  had  fled  into  his  territory,  and,  after  some  nego- 
tiation, it  was  arranged  that  he  should  marry  Ldd 
Malek,  which  he  did ;  and  by  that  means  gained  pos- 
session of  the  valuable  country  of  Chundr,  with  the 
fort,  which  is  the  key  of  that  part  of  the  province,  with 
all  the  treasures  that  had  been  accumulated  in  it,  as  a 
place  of  safety.* 
Sultan  In  spite  of  his  late  discomfiture.  Sultan  Mahmiid 

renews  his    Lodi,  soou  after  the  death  of  Baber,  had  found  means 
'"iroay"'*  *^  collect  another  army  of  Afghdns,  and  resolved  to 
a!  D.  1631.   march  against  Juanpiir.     He  summoned   Shir  Khan, 
who  still  in  secret  professed  attachment  to  his  cause, 

•  Akbernama,    f.    35.  ;    Tabak.  al-Tow.    f.    274. ;     KhaH    Khtn, 

Akb.  f.  173.^  followed  by  Ferishta^  ff.  33,  34.      A    sUtement   of  tbe 

ii.  p.  110. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  212. ;  Ni-  treasures  found  in  Chunar  is  given 

sabnama-e  Afgh.  f.  86. ;  Kholaset-  in  tbe  Nis^bn^ma,  f.  87* 
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)  join   his  army.     Shir  Ehan  was  in   reality  little  chap.iv. 
Lsposed  to  render  him  any  active  assistance,  and  made     ^^"'  ^ 
}  many  delays  that  Sultan  Mahmiid,  by  the  advice  of 
is  Amirs,  who  were  not  unaware  of  his  character  and 
tews,  contrived,  in  marching  for  Judnpur,  to  take  his 
mte  through  Shir  Khan's  jdgir  of  Sahsaram.     This  !« joined  by 
uickened  the  lukewarm  diligence  of  the  crafty  Afghdn, 
^ho,  as  the  Sultan  approached,  came  out  to  receive 
im  with  every  mark  of  honour,  gave  him  a  splendid 
K^eption,  and  joined  him  in  prosecuting  the  campaign. 
n  the  approach  of  the  Afghdn  army,  the  troops  of 
Lum&yun,   under    Sultan    Juneid    Birlas,    abandoned 
udnptir*;  and  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  soon  master  of  the 
3untry,  as  far  as  Earra-Mdnikpiir  and  Laknau. 
Hum^yun  was  at  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  Advance  or 
ith  the  siege  of  Kalinjer,  which,  on  hearing  of  the  irrup-  """^>""- 
on  of  the  army  of  Behdr  into  his  territory,  he  raised,  and 
arched  straight  to  meet  them.     On  hearing  of  his  ap- 
roach,  Sultan  Mahmiid  concentrated  his  force.    When 
le  two  armies  were  encamped,  facing  each  other,  and 
lady  to  engage.  Shir  Khan,  offended  that  Baban  Khan 
Iwdnif,  and  Bayezid  Khan  Fermuli,  two  old  and  dis- 
Dguished  leaders  of  the  Afghans,  had  been  preferred 
►   him   in  the   command  of  the  army,  to  which   he  Treachery 
pired,  sent  a  secret  message  to  Mir  Hindu  Beg  Kochin,  KhanI  and 
veteran  Moghul  chief,  who  was  at  this  time  HumAyun's  ^['JJ"**^"* 
mir-ul-omra  and  commander-in-chief,  to  assure  him  Afghto 
at  he  continued  a  hearty  friend  to  the  house  of  his   °"^' 
itron,  Bdber,  which  he  would  prove  by  his  deeds ;  and 
'oposed  that,  when  the  two  armies  were  engaged,  he 
lould  draw  off  his  own  division  and  retreat,  so  that  the 
ifeat  of  the  pretender  would  be  certain.    Accordingly, 
the  battle  that  ensued,  while  the  two  armies  were  en- 
iged.  he  retreated  with  all  his  troops.    A  general  panic 

•  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  173 — 174.;  Tar.  t  The   NisAbndma  calls  Baban, 

«.   f,   212.;    FcrishU;    Nisib-      "  valad  Au  Lodi/' f.  88. 
mtL,  f.  87* 
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hisjdgirs. 


A.  u.  93d, 
A.  D.  1532. 


Anri  conso- 
lidates his 
resources. 


ensued.  Sultan  Mahmud  was  entirely  defeated,  wittthe 
loss  of  his  whole  camp  and  of  the  symbols  of  sovereignty. 
He  fled  to  Patna,*  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  was  persecuted  by  fate,  renounced 
public  life,  gave  himself  up  to  devotion,  and  some  years 
aftcrf ,  died  in  Orissa. 

Ilumdyun,  after  this  victory,  having  replaced  his 
governors,  hastened  back  to  Agra.  Hindu  Beg  was 
sent  to  receive  possession  of  Chundr,  and  to  garrison 
the  castle  with  imperial  troops.  But  Shir  Khan's  pu^ 
pose  had  been  served,  and  he  delayed  from  time  to 
time,  under  various  pretexts,  to  surrender  the  place; 
so  that,  in  the  end,  Hindu  Beg  returned  to  court,  with- 
out having  effected  his  object. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  following  year,  the 
Emperor,  determined  to  break  the  power  of  Shir  Khan 
and  of  the  Afghdns  in  Behdr,  laid  siege  to  Chun&r; 
but  that,  being  called  away  by  the  rapid  progress  rf 
Behdder  Shah  in  the  west,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  Shir  Khan,  by  which  he 
allowed  him  to  retain  Chundr  and  his  other  territories-J 

For  nearly  five  years  after  this  period,  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  Emperor's 
absence  from  his  dominions,  while  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  Malwa  and  Gujrdt,  left  Shir  Khan  an  invalu- 
able opportunity,  which  he  did  not  neglect,  for  extend- 
ing his  dominions  and  his  power.  It  is  said  that  when 
Behdder  Shah,  the  king  of  Gujrat,  found  himself  hard 
pressed  by  the  powerful  invasion  of  the  Emperor, 
anxious  to  create  a  diversion  that  might  draw  off  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  his  troops,  he  sent  envoys  to  Shir 
Khan  with  large   sums   of  money,   to  induce  him  to 


•  The  Tar.  Niz.  f.  213.  calls 
It  Bateh;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  147.  Tehiat. 

t  According  to  Ferishta,  he  died 
that  same  year;  the  Tar.  Niz.  f.  213. 
places  his  death  in  a.  h.  C)-^9  ;  so 
does  the  Tar.  Bcdauni,  f.  14?.  The 
Kholas.  al-Tow.  f.  275.  places  it  in 


A.  H.   945.      The    Nisdbniuna   in 
A.  H.  <)44. 

t  Tabak.  Akb.  ff.  17.S,  174.; 
Akbernama,  f.  42. ;  Feriahta,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  110— U.S.;  Nisibndma  Afgh. 
ff.  88,  89. ;  Kh6fi  Khan,  f.  S5. 
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1  to  his  assistance.     Shir  Ehan,  it  is  said,  having  chap.  nr. 

tie  treasure  into  his  hands,  pretending  that  his     ^'"'  ^ 

ilties  at  home  prevented  his  marching  to  a  dis- 

,  proceeded  to  accomplish  his  own  plans  of  ag- 

isement,  and  left  Behdder  to  his  fate. 

(r  Khan's  success  was  much  assisted  by  the  revolt  ^an*'^"  *« 

ihammed  Sultan  Mirza  and  his  sons,  on  the  side  of  of  the 

etu  and  JuAnpiir,  which  threw  that  portion  of  the  ^^i. 

n  provinces  into  confusion.     He  profited  by  this  *•">•  ^^35. 

rence  to  make  excursions  into  the  provinces  north 

3  river,  and  to  seize  immense  booty,  not  probably 

g  any  very  scrupulous  attention  to  the  rights  or 

jsts  of  either  of  the  contending  parties.      While 

ning  from  one  of  these  predatory  inroads  to  the  ^-  "•  ^*2. 

of  the  Ganges,  he  found  means  to  come  unex- 
lly  on  Ulugh  Mirza,  Muhammed  Sultan's  son,  who 
ben  lying  on  the  Siru  or  Gogra,  defeated  him  by  a 
gem,  and,  turning  round,  plundered  Ben&res. 
riched  and  emboldened  by  this  success,  he  soon  '^*'j**^ 
turned  his  arms   against  the  Sultan  of   Bengal,  southern 
ig  marched  across  Behar  with  a  large  force,  he  ^^^^' 
ed  Patna  *  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  which 


t  this  period,  when  going 
ne  friends  through  the  bazaar 
a,  a  religious  mendicant,  who 
ting  in  a  corner  silent  and 
n  meditation,  suddenly  burst 
f  inspired,  exclaiming,  '*  Be- 
le  king  of  Delhi  walking  on 
Shir  Khan  accepted  the  omen, 
iras  the  stronger,  as  the  man 
^ded  as  a  simpleton ;  took 
dkerchief,  tied  a  knot  in  the 
of  it  to  hold  firm  the  re- 

and  resolved  to  follow  his 
up  to  the  throne  itself.   Ni- 

89*  This  anecdote  might 
en  published  to  influence  his 
s,  but  one  recorded  by  Abul- 
the  Akbemama,  and  which 
I  soon  after,  serves  to  illus- 


trate not  only  the  habits  of  thinking 
of  the  time,  but  of  the  individual. 
When  Shir  Khan  entered  Bengal, 
being  desirous  of  knowing  what  was 
to  be  the  event  of  his  enterprise,  he 
invited  to  his  court  a  famous  as- 
trologer, who  was  then  with  the 
Raja  of  Orissa,  informing  him  that, 
as  he  had  strange  notions  and  un- 
usual plans  in  his  head,  he  wished 
for  his  presence  that  he  might  have 
the  benefit  of  his  skill.  The  Raja, 
who,  like  some  European  princes  not 
long  before,  kept  his  astrologer  shut 
up  as  a  kind  of  state-prisoner,  re- 
fused to  let  him  go.  The  astrologer, 
however,  wrote  to  Shir  Khan,  that 
for  a  year  to  come  he  would  not  be 
completely  master  of  Bengal,   bat 
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Not  content  with  this,  he  proceeded  downwards  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  Southern  Behdr,  and  at  Surajpiir, 
above  Mongeir,  engaged  and  defeated  the  Bengal  army, 
and  improving  this  advantage,  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country.  His  ambition  and  his  success  did  not 
stop  short  here  ;    he  entered  the  kingdom  of  Bengal 


A.  II.  943. 
And  in- 


gal. 


Tides  Ben-  itsclf.  That  country  had  not  been  free  from  the  con- 
vulsions that  had  afflicted  the  kingdoms  around.  On 
the  death  of  Nasret  Shah,  which  happened  some  time 
before  this  invasion,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Finiz 
Shah,  who,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  months,  was 
murdered  by  his  uncle  Sultan  Mahmiid  Shah.  Against 
this  prince.  Shir  Khan  now  carried  on  a  successful  war- 
fare, defeated  him  in  several  actions,  driving  him  before 
him,  and  at  last  shut  him  up  in  his  magnificent  capital 
of  Gour,  to  which  he  laid  siege.  An  insurrection  of 
some  zemindars  of  Behdr  called  off  Shir  Khan  for  a 
time,  but  the  siege  was  conducted  in  his  absence  by 
Jildl  Khan,  his  son,  under  the  guidance  of  Khowds 
Khan,  the  ablest  of  his  generals.* 


that  he  would  become  so  on  a  date 
which  he  mentioned ;  and  that^ 
moreover,  on  that  very  day  the  river 
Ganges  would  he  fordabic  for  one 
hour ;  and,  says  AbulfazI,  himself 
an  adept  in  astrology,  as  he  pre- 
dicted^ so  it  happened. 

•  Akberndma,  ff.  42,  43.  ;  Pe- 
rish ta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109 — 113.; 
vol.  iv.  p.  350.  Stewart's  Hist,  of 
Bengal,  p.  118.  The  exact  time  of 
the  death  of  Nasret  (or  Nasib)  Shah 
is  uncertain.  Ferishta,  in  the  Hist, 
of  Bengal,  vol.  iv.  p.  352.,  tells  us 
that  he  never  could  ascertain  whether 
Nasib  died  a  natural  death,  or  was 
murdered ;  but  that  he  died  a.  h. 
.945,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 
In  this  there  is  some  mistake.  His 
predecessor,  Ald-ed-din,  is  stated  to 
have  died  a.  n.930  (vol.iv.  p,  350.), 


so  that,  if  Nasib  died  in  a.  h.  9^, 
his  reign  was  only  of  fifteen  years. 
In  Ferishta,  General  History^  voL  ii. 
pp.  108,  109—113.,  the  actions 
elsewhere  ascribed  to  Nasib  in 
the  last  part  of  his  reign,  are 
given  to  Mahmiid  in  the  early  part 
of  his.  Stewart^  Hist,  of  Biengal, 
p.  1 17>>  says  that  Nasret  was  mur- 
dered A.  II.  9^0,  after  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  though  some  his- 
torians, he  thinks  inaccurately,  make 
him  die  a.  h.  9^3,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  Abulfazl  (Akber- 
nama,  f.  43.  v.)  calls  the  king  of 
Bengal  defeated  by  Shir  Khan, 
Nasib  Shah.  The  second  siege  of 
Chunar  occurred  in  a.  h.  9^*  '^ 
is  possible  that  Nasib  may  have  died 
during  the  siege  of  Gour,  which 
was  in  the  came  year ;  though  not 
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The  report  of  these  rapid  successes  had   alarmed  chap.  iv. 
Humayun,  during  his  residence  in  Gujrat  and  Malwa ;    ^'^'  ^' 
Euid  now,  after  his  return  to  Agra,  made  him  march 
with  his  grand  army  to  re-establish  his  authority   in 
Behar.     The  events  that  followed,  it  is  now  time  to  a.  u.  944, 

1     .     •«  A.  D,  1537* 

detail. 

probable^  as  Stewart  makes  Mahmud  for  his  reign.  I  should  be  indined 
die  in  A.  H.  9^5,  the  same  year^  to  fix  upon  the  early  part  of  a.  b, 
which  would  allow  only  a  few  months      9^3  as  the  time  of  his  death. 
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m  by  the  reports  that  had  reached  him  of  the  alarming  chap.  iv. 

progress  of  Shir  Khan  in  Bengal,  and  by  the  recent     '"' 

leath  of  Sultan  Juneid  Birlds,  which  had  added  still  Humayun 

arther  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  eastern  provinces ; 

le,  however,  wasted  a  twelvemonth,  after  his  arrival  in 

he  capital,  in  pleasure  and  inactivity,  before  he  seriously 

•esolved   on   taking  the  field.     The  first  wish  of  his 

leart  was  to   have   again   marched  into   Mdlwa  and 

jrujrat,  and  to  have  retrieved  his  affairs  in  these  pro- 

■^inces.     Burh^n  Nizdm  Shah,  of  Ahmednagar,  who  was  ^;  "•  ^^3*^^ 

.ssailed  by  his  neighbours  in  the  Dekkan,  as  well  as 

rem  Gujrdt,  sent  an  embassy,  ofl^ering  to  assist  Humdy un 

n  a  new  invasion  of  that  country.*     But  the  danger  ^Jj^^^^jj, 

Tom  Shir  Khan's  unexpected   progress  drew  off  the  Kiwn. 

Emperor  in  another  direction.     Sensible,  at  last,  of  the 

langer  of  any  farther  delay  in  seeking  out  and  com- 

Miting  his  indefatigable  enemy,  he  made  every  prepara- 

ion  for  an  active  campaign.     He  despatched  his  Amirs 

0  their  different  jdgirs  to  expedite  the  march  of  their 

contingents,  while  he  committed  the  government  of  the 

)rincipal  provinces  of  the  crown  to  his  most  eminent 

lobles.     Delhi,  he  entrusted  to  Mir  Fakr  Ali ;  Agra, 

o  Mir  Muhammed  Bakhshi;  Kalpi,  to  Yddgdr  Nasir 

^lirza,  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law ;  and  Kanduj,  and 

he  adjoining  country,  to  Niir-ed-din  Muhammed  Mirza, 

vho  also  had  married  a  dau^^hter  of  Bdber.     Having  sefers. 

July  17 

concentrated  the  whole  moveable  force  that  he  could 
command,  the  Emperor  set  out,  and  proceeded  down 
he  Jamna,  sometimes  by  land,  sometimes  by  water, 
iccompanied  by  his  brothers,  Askeri  and  Hindal,  and 
aking  with  him  a  part  of  his  harem.  On  the  way, 
l^luhammed  Zeuidn  Mirza,  whose  pardon  had  been 
legotiated  by  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Humdyuii's,  met  him, 
Yith  a  body  of  troops,  who  still  accompanied  him,  after 
ill  his  elevations  and  misfortunes,  and  was  honourably 

•  Briggs'a  FerishU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  229- 
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Liys  tiege 
to  Chun^r. 


received.  Cliundr  was  the  first  object  of  the  campaign. 
Shir  Khan,  being  still  absent  in  Bengal,  the  moment  >vas 
regarded  as  favourable  for  an  attack.  Before  the  army 
reached  Chundr,  Kutb  Khan,  his  second  son,  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge  of  it,  retired  *  to  the  neighbouring 
hills  of  Bharkanda,  to  observe  and  harass  the  besiegers 
from  without,  leaving  Ghdzi  Khan  Siirf ,  the  father  of 
the  future  king,  Ibrdhim  Shah  Sur,  to  conduct  the 
defence  within. 

The  place  was  strong,  well  provided  with  stores  and 
ammunition,  and  defended  by  a  brave  and  numerous 
garrison.  In  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants,  little  progress  was  made.  Riimi  Khan, 
Behdder  Shah's  celebrated  engineer,  who  had  left  him 
after  the  disastrous  discomfiture  of  Mandsiir,  was  now 
Humdyun's  Mir-Atesh,  or  Grand-Master  of  Ordnance, 
and  directed  the  operations  of  the  siege.  When  it  had 
lasted  several  months^,  seeing  that  his  battering  guns 


*  According  to  Jouher,  this  was 
on  the  Sheh-c-Bcrat,  l6  Shahdn, 
which  would  he  the  18  Jan.  a.  d. 
1538.  Six  months^  hetween  Agra 
and  Chunar,  is  a  long  time. 

t  Bedauni,  f.  141.,  says  that  it 
was  Jilal-Khan,  and  that  he  retired 
in  a  boat  during  the  siege. 

X  Humi  Khan,  when  he  found 
that  his  batteries  did  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  and  desirous  to 
ascertain  on  what  part  of  the  forti- 
fications an  impression  could  most 
successfully  be  made,  is  said  by 
Jouher  to  have  resorted  to  an  arti- 
fice not  altogether  singular  in  bar- 
barous warfare.  Having  caused  a 
faithful  and  intelligent  Abyssinian 
slave^  with  whom  he  had  a  perfect 
understandings  to  be  severely  flogged, 
the  slave  made  his  escape  by  night, 
and  found  admittance  into  the  fort 
There,  with  imprecations  against  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  his  master, 
he  exhibited  his  limbs  stiU  flagrant 


from   the  scourge,   explained   with 
truth  in  whose  service  he  had  been ; 
spoke  of  the  skill,  as  an  engineer, 
that  he  had  gained  under  so  able  a 
teacher ;  and  professed  his  readintrss, 
in  revenge  of  the  injurious  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  to  point  oat 
the  spots,  from  which  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers  could  be  mosteflTectually 
annoyed.     To   evince    at  once  his 
skill  and  his  sincerity,   he  showed 
some   defects   in    the    fortificatioDS 
that  required  to  be  remedied.     The 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  de- 
fences, the  better  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  remarks,  carried  him  to  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  works, 
on  which  he  silently  made  his  ob- 
servations; and,  having  gained  his 
object,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
he  found  means  to  escape  and  return 
to  the  camp,  where  he  communicated 
his  remarks  to  his  master,  who  acted 
upon  them  in  his  future  operations. 
Jouher,  c.  3. 
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did  not  make  the  impression  which  he  expected,  he  made  chap.  iy. 
a  more  scrutinising  survey ;  and,  having  discovered  ^'"'  "'• 
that  the  defences  were  weakest  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
besides  running  some  works  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion of  the  garrison  with  the  country,  and  a  mine  or 
two  on  the  land  side,  in  furtherance  of  his  previous 
operations,  Riimi  Khan  constructed  a  battery  near  the 
Ganges,  in  which  he  placed  a  huge  piece  of  cannon,  to 
bear  on  the  walls  by  the  river  side.  But  soon,  finding 
that,  from  its  distance  and  position,  it  did  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  river  face 
directly,  where  the  works  were  weakest.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  constructed  a  large  platform  upon  boats  in  the 
river,  on  which  he  raised  a  battery,  surmounted  by  a 
high  tower  that  overtopped  the  fortifications.  This 
floating  battery  he  moved  across  the  river  by  night, 
and  anchored  close  to  the  fort.  This  movement  was 
supported  by  a  general  attack  on  every  side.  A  furious 
cannonade  ensued,  and  soon  threw  down  a  portion  of 
the  wall,  by  which  the  besiegers  attempted  to  enter  * ; 
but  so  well  did  the  garrison  defend  themselves,  that 
seven  hundred  of  the  assailants  were  killed,  and  the 
floating  battery  was  half-destroyed  by  the  shot.  Next 
morning,  artificers  were  set  to  work  to  repair  the  battery 
for  a  fresh  attack,  when  such  of  the  garrison  as  had 
not  already  escaped,  seeing  that  the  Emperor  was 
resolved  to  take  the  place  at  any  expense,  and  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief,  capitulated  on  condition  which  »ur- 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  After  the  surrender,  Xr'Iu 
Jloveiid  Beg  Duldi,  a  favourite  of  Humdyun's,  under  months. 
pretence  of  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  caused  the 
hands  of  three  hundred  artillerymen  to  be  struck 
off;  a  breach  of  faith  for  which,  on  the  indignant  com- 
plaint of  Riimi  Khan,  he  was  sharply  rebuked  by 
Uumayun.     The  command  of  the  place  was  conferred 

*  Jonher  says  that  no  breach  was  made. 
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on  Riimi  Khan,  wlio  held  it  but  a  few  days,  when  he 
died,  it  was  strongly  suspected  of  poison  administered 
by  some  of  the  nobles  with  whom  he  was  unpopular. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Chundr  by  B^ 
Mirak,  whom  he  had  pointed  out  as  most  fit  for  the 
office.* 

The  six  months  during  which  Humayun  was  detuned 
by  the  siege  of  Chundr  afforded  a  most  valuable  breath- 
ing time  for  Shir  Khan,  who  employed  it  in  the  reduction 
of  Bengal,  and  especially  in  pushing  on  the  siege  of 
Gour,  where  his  troops  were  directed,  sometimes  by 
himself,  and  sometimes  by  his  son,  Jilal  Khan,  and  his 
great  general,  Khowas  Khan,  the  son  of  the  late  Malek 
Saka.  After  the  fall  of  Chunar,  the  Emperor  moved 
down  to  Benares,  where  he  learned  that  Shir  Khan  was 
actively  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Gour,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  being  soon  master  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
On  this,  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  march  into  Bengal, 
that  he  might  check  his  progress,  and  had  reached  the 
river  Son,  when  news  arrived  that  Gour  had  fallen. 

It  appears  that  after  a  siege  of  many  months,  a 
scarcity  of  food  began  to  prevail  in  the  city,  upon  which 
the  king,  Syed  Mahmiid  Shah,  seeing  no  hopes  of  suc- 
cessful resistance,  and  that  the  place  must  soon  fall, 
effected  his  escape  in  a  swift  rowing  boat,  and  reached 
Ildjipiir.  He  was  afterwards  pursued  and  attacked  by 
a  party  of  Shir  Khan's  troops,  his  followers  dispersed, 


•  Jouher's  Mem.  c.  3. ;  Akber- 
n&msL,  f.  43. ;  Tabakat-e  Akberi, 
ff.  149,150.  175.;Tar.Niz.  f.2l3.; 
Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S3,  84.  113.; 
Nisabnama,  f.  8.Q. ;  Khafi  Khan^ 
f.  45.  TJie  Tabakat,  f.  1 50.,  says 
that  the  artillerymen  were  mutilated 
bahukrn  (q.  bihukm)  Ashrafy  and  that 
their  left  hand  was  cut  off.  Abul- 
fazl  seems  to  extend  this  to  all  the 
garrison  of  two  thousand.  The 
Tab.  Akberi,  f.   175.;    Tar.  Niz. 


f.  213.  call  Rumi's  successor.  Doit 
Beg,  as  does  the  Nisabndma.  Fe- 
rishta, following  the  Tabak&t,  makes 
the  siege  last  six  months  (vol.  IL 
p.  114.)  as  does  the  Nisabnama. 
Jouher  allows  six  months  for  the 
construction  of  the  floating  battery 
and  tower.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  diversity  in  the  various  accounts 
of  the  siege,  which  it  is  needleu  to 
attempt  to  reconcile. 
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and  himself  wounded ;  so  that  he  was  soon  after  com-  chap.  iv. 
pelled  entirely  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  to  seek    ^'"' "' 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor.*     Shir  Khan,  after 
his  victory,  hastened  back  to  Gour,  which  fell  into  his 
hands ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dependent  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  BehAr  followed  the  fate  of  the  capital. 

This  intelligence  induced  Hum^yun  to  follow  a  more  Humiyun 
TigoTous  plan  of  operations.     He  saw  the  necessity  of  SSf  tlT*" 
preventing  the  Afghan  from  having  time  to  confirm  his  •«*«nit. 
power  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  Bengal. 
He  therefore  despatched  an  envoy  to  Shir  Khan,  com- 
manding him,  without  delay,  to  resign   to   him   the 
throne,  the  umbrella,  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  with 
the  royal  treasures  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  surrender  all  the  territory 
that  he  had  recently  seized ;  offering  to  assign  to  him, 
in  jdgir,  the  fort  of  Chunar,  the  city  of  Juanpdr,  or  any 
other  place  that  he  might  choose.     Shir  Khan  received  which  he 
the  message  with  every  mark  of  deference,  but  declined  ^^^^^ 
the  offer,  saying  that  the  conquest  of  Bengal  had  been 
achieved  by  years  of  toil,  and  the  lives  of  many  of  his 
bravest   followers,  and  that  he  was  therefore  by  no 
means  disposed  to  part  with  what  had  cost  him  so 
much.      The  envoy,  who  was  detained  some  time  in 
Shir  Khan's  camp,  on  his  return,  besides  reporting  as 
to  his  mission,  informed  the  Emperor  tliat  the  Khan 
had  already  set  out  on  his  way  from  Ghour  to  Rhotas 
and  the  hill  country,  carrying  with  him  the  immense 
treasure  that  he  had  taken,  and  which  he  intended  to 
secure  in  the  fastnesses  among  the  hills. 

Meanwhile  Humayun,  leaving  Mir  Hindu  Beg  Kochin,  Humiiyim 
his  Amir-al-omra,  as  governor  of  Juanpiir,  with  direc-  *^^J|!**' 
tions  for  the  general  management  of  affairs  in  that 

*  Mahmiid^  in  his  distress^  made  ships^  but  they  did  not  arriye  till 

application  for  assistance  to  Nuno  the  town  was  taken.   Hist.  Faria  de 

d'Acuiia,  the  Portuguese  Governor-  Souza^  quoted  by  Stewart,  Hist,  of 

General  of  India,  who  sent  nine  Bengal,  p.  1S21. 
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BOOK  IV.  quarter,  marched  forward  for  Bengal.  At  Moniah,  a 
^  o  ,538  small  town  between  Arra  and  Dinapiir,  near  the  con- 
A.  H.  945.  fluence  of  the  S6n  with  the  Ganges,  he  was  met  by 
Syed  Mahmiid  Shah*,  the  expelled  king  of  Bengal,  who 
was  still  suffering  severely  from  his  wounds.  As  the 
rainy  season  had  now  commenced,  many  of  the  Em- 
peror's officers  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  suspend  operations  till  its  close,  since  the  movement 
of  troops,  especially  of  cavalry,  must  be  attended  with 
extreme  difficulty  during  that  season  in  the  low  country 
of  Bengal.  But  Mahmiid  Shah  contended,  that  the 
earliest  moment  was  the  best ;  that  Shir  Khan  was  still 
unconfirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  country,  and,  if 
attacked  without  delay,  could  easily  be  expelled.  He 
added,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  suflPering  from  want 
of  supplies,  as  was  apprehended  by  some,  since  there 
were  granaries  in  Bengal  adequate  to  the  support  of 
many  armies.  Humayun,  persuaded  by  these  reasons, 
in  which  there  was  great  weight,  and  dazzled  with  the 
prospect  of  conquering  another  kingdom  to  make  up 
for  those  he  had  lost,  willingly  adopted  the  views  of 
the  exiled  monarch. 
Approaches  Thc  army  continued  its  march,  and  before  it  had 
garhi  va^.  quittcd  the  territory  of  Mongeir,  information  arrived 
that  Jildl  Khan,  Shir  Khan's  second  son,  and  Khowas 
Khan,  his  ablest  general,  had  occupied  the  narrow  de- 
file near  the  village  of  Teria-garhif , — the  grand  pass  that 
leads  from  Behar  to  Bengal,  —  and  fortified  a  strong 
position  in  the  heart  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  imperial  army.  On  reaching 
Bhdgilpiir,  between  the  town  of  Mongeir  and  the  pass, 
Mirza  Hindal  was  detached  across  the  riverj,  with  a 

•  The  AkbeTndma  and  Tar.  Bed.  back   from   the  Son,  to  look  after 

f.  141.  call  him  Nasib  Shah,  which  Agra  and   Delhi.     The   Tabakat-c 

must  l)e  erroneous.  Akberi  and  Tar.  Bedauni  nj  that 

t  Tiliagulley.     Rennell.  Hindal  Mirza  was  sent  from  Mongeir 

:|:  Jouher,  c.  4.,  speaks  of  Hindal,  to  Agra,  to  check  and  chastise  Mn- 

and  Y^lgar  Nasir  Mirza's  being  sent  hammed  Sultan  Mirsa^  and  his  son^ 
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five  or  six  thousand  men,  to  act  on  the  op-  chap.  iv. 
ank;  and,  soon  after,  Jehdngir-Kuli  Beg  and    ^'"'  ''* 
KhsLiij  with  a  detachment  of  about  the    same 
1,  were  sent  forward  to  clear  the  road  by  the 
irhi  and  Sikria-garhi  pass, 
iefile  which  Shir  Khan  had  ordered  his  son  to 

is  the  long  and  narrow  passage  lying  between 
ges  and  the  termination  of  the  R^jamahl  hills, 
on  the  east-side,  the  narrow  space  is,  for  some 
I,  washed  by  that  river.  The  ground  on  the 
ses  abruptly  into  the  Rdjamahl  hills*,  here 
ous,    and  rendered  impassable  by  jungle  and 

shrubs.  It  is  the  great  natural  highway 
i  the  hills  from  Behdr  into  Bengal.  Shir 
seeing  no  probability  of  defending  Bengal 
the  formidable  army  commanded  by  the  Em- 
)y  resistance  in  the  open  field,  had  given  his 
l)ody  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  in- 
ns to  defend  the  upper,  or  Teria-garhi,  pass  as 

he  safely  could,  but  charging  him  on  no  ac- 
)  involve  himself  in  offensive  opperations,  and, 
L  as  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  ap* 
d,  and  it  was  known  that  he,  Shir  Khan,  had 

Shirpiir,  to  abandon  his  ground,  and  hasten  by 
narches  to  join  him. 

Khan's  plan  of  operations  was  to  allow  Humd-  wan«  ot 
rmy  to  take  possession  of  Bengal ;  to  move  by 
id  of  the  hill-country  of  Jharkendf,   towards 

and  secure  his  treasure  and  spoil  in  the  difficult 

of  the  hills,  or  in  that  fort,  if  he  could  have 
0  it ;  and  then  to  operate  on  the  Emperor's  rear 

1  Shah  Mirza^  who   had  f.  43.  v.,  merely  makes  him  sent 

umdyun's  approach,  and  across  the  Ganges  with  five  or  six 

sxciting  commotions.   Fe-  thousand  men,  to    co-operate  with 

i.  p.  85.,  agrees  that  Hin-  the  grand  army, 

fnt  to  suppress  tlie  revolt  *  See  RennelFs  Atlas  of  Bengal^ 

nroed    Sultan    Mirza,    at  Plate,  No.  15. 

Abolfazl,     Akberuama^  t  Jharkend  and  Bharkend. 

[I.  L 
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BOOK  lY.  and  communications  as  he  advanced  into  Bengal,  sciz- 
A^TTsae.  i"g  upon  Behdr  behind  him,  and  cutting  oflF  all  inter- 
course with  his  dominions,  both  in  the  north  and  west. 
When  the  imperial  detachment,  under  Jehdngir-EoU, 
approached  the  defile,  they  found  it  strongly  fortified* 
This  forced  them  to  halt,  in  order  to  examine  if  the 
enemy  could  be  dislodged  by  an  attack,  or  if  any  other 
practicable  pass  could  be  found,  by  which  their  poei- 
tion  could  be  turned,  and  they  taken  in  the  rear. 
Jilal  Khan,  seeing  the  imperial  troops  encamped  so 
near,  and  learning  that  they  lay  carelessly  on  their 
ground,  less  occupied  with  securing  their  own  camp 
than  with  devising  means  for  assailing  their  oppo- 
nents, seized  the  favourable  opportunity  for  cutting 
them  oflp,  fell  upon  them  by  surprise  with  great  fury, 
wounded  Jehdngir-Kuli  himself,  and  put  numbm 
to  the  sword.  The  detachment  was  saved  chiefly  bj 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  Biram  Ehan,  who  had  a  com* 
mand  in  it.  Collecting  some  of  his  troops,  he  attempted 
by  his  gallant  resistance  to  give  the  imperialists  time 
to  rally.  But,  though  he  made  several  desperate 
charges,  and  even  broke  through  the  enemy,  yet,  ai 
Jehdngir's  force  had  been  pushed  greatly  too  much 
in  advance,  and  was  consequently  left  unsupported*, 
they  were  overborne  by  superior  numbers;  and,  un- 
able to  recover  their  ground,  were  compelled  to  fidl 
back  on  the  grand  army  at  Kohlgdm,  between  Bh^igil- 
piir  f  and  the  pass.  Many  officers  of  rank  fell  in  this 
affair.  A  violent  storm  which  sank  the  Emperor's 
barge  at  the  moorings,  attended  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 


*  Jouher^  c,  3.,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  sally,  but  represents  them 
as  being  overpowered,  while  on  their 
march  in  the  narrow  defile,  by  Jildl 
Khan's  men,  who  were  placed  in 
ambush  in  the  overhanging  heights. 

t  The  Colgong  and  Bogilpoor 
of  Rennell.     Jouher  calls  it  Kahl- 


gram.  One  account  makes  the  Em- 
peror here  allow  hia  brother  HimU 
to  proceed  to  the  provinces  of  Tiriiat 
and  Purnfa,  which  were  given  him 
in  jdgfr,  with  directions  to  setde 
them,  and  return  with  stores  and 
necessaries  for  the  expedition. 
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ich  flooded  the  surrounding  country,  prevented  the  chap.  iv. 
iperor  from  moving  on  for  several  days  after.    When    ^'"''  ^^' 
was  able,  however,  to  send  forward  reconnoitring  Retreitof 
ties  to  examine  the  passes,  it  was  found  that  the     **°*"y' 
^hdns,  who  had  received  notice  that  Shir  Khan  with 
whole  plunder  and  artillery  had   reached  Rhotas, 
ring  thus  attained  their  object,  had  already  aban- 
led  their  works  and  retreated.  * 

[t  was  at  this  moment  of  danger  that  Shfr  Ehan  sbirKhm 
cceded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  hill-fort  of  Rhotas  by 
otas.  Having  lost  Chundr,  to  which  he  had  for-  *"*<^^«'7. 
rly  trusted  as  a  secure  retreat  for  his  family  and 
treasures,  he  had  now  no  commanding  fortress  in 
ich  he  could  deposit  them  in  the  moment  of  need. 
9  own  country  was  overrun,  and  he  found  it  neces- 
y  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  open  country  of 
igaL  In  such  circumstances,  the  possession  of 
otas  would  be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  him. 
lies  high  up,  in  a  strong  country,  on  the  upper 
irse  of  the  S<5n ;  was  reckoned  impregnable ;  and 
I  never  submitted  to  the  Kings  of  Delhi.  It  would 
;  only  be  a  place  of  security  for  his  family  and 
eisure,  but  a  most  important  military  post  in  the 
rfare  he  anticipated.  With  caution  and  secrecy  he 
iposed  to  the  Raja,  Hari  Kishen  Birkisf,  to  be 
)wed,  in  this  pressing  exigency,  to  send  his  ha- 
1  and  family,  with  his  treasure  and  a  few  attendants, 
3  the  fort,  as  a  place  in  which  they  might  be  safe 
m  all  the  accidents  of  war.  This  was  at  first  re- 
ed. But  Shir  Khan  employed  an  able  agent,  who 
ned  the  Raja's  favourite  wife  and  his  minister  by 
1  presents,  and  who  represented  to  the  liaja,  that, 

Akbern^ma,  f.  4S.;  Tabakfit-e  set-ul-Tovrdrikh,  f.  275.,  deacribes 
erty  f.  150.;  Tar.  Bediuni^  him  as  Raja  Chintaman,  a  Hrahman. 
H.  The  Nisabnama,  apparently  on  good 

Abnlfazl  calls  the  Raja,  Chin-  authority,  makes  Chintiman  a  Brah- 
an.  Akbern.>  f.  43. ;  the  Khola-      man  and  the  Rigah*8  minister. 

L  2 
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^Q^^  ^^'  in  the  doubtul  enterprises  in  which  Shir  Khan  was 
A.D.  1638.  engaged,  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  relief  to  his  mind 
to  know,  that,  even  should  he  be  deprived  of  life,  his 
harem  and  his  honour  would  be  safe ;  and  that  his 
wealth,  such  as  it  was,  the  treasures  and  the  plunder 
of  Bengal,  instead  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
inveterate  enemies,  would  enrich  a  friend  who  had 
ever  been  faithful  to  him.  And  the  Raja,  thus  strongly 
urged,  whatever  were  his  motives,  whether  friendship 
or  avarice,  was  finally  persuaded  to  comply  with  Shir 
Khan's  request. 

The  plan  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  him  was  not 
altogether  novel,  and  was  founded  on  the  severe  and 
jealous  delicacy  with  which,  in  the  East,  women  of  rank 
are  treated.  A  thousand  dolis*,  or  covered  litters, 
were  provided,  in  each  of  which  was  placed  a  chosen 
AfghAn  warrior,  in  armour,  and  sent  up  to  the  fort. 
In  some  of  the  first,  ladies  were  seated,  to  cover  the 
deceit;  in  others  were  arms.  When  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  gates  stopped  the  dolies  at  the  head  of 
the  procession,  and  began  examining  them.  Shir  Khan 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Raja,  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  unspeakable  disgrace  he  would  incur,  were 
his  females  exposed  to  view ;  and  the  Raja  sent  orders 
to  let  them  pass  without  examination.  As  soon  as  all 
the  dolis  were  within  the  fort,  the  armed  men  issued 
from  them ;  the  bearers  and  attendants  supplied  them- 
selves with  anns  from  the  dolis ;  one  party  advanced 
to  seize  the  palace,  another  took  possession  of  the  gates, 
and  admitted  Shir  Khan  and  his  troops,  Hari  Kishen 
effected  his  escape  by  a  private  passage.  "  Thus,"  says 
Ferislita,  "  fell  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world  into  the  hands  of  Sliir  Khan,  together  with 
much  treasure,  that  had  been  accumulated  for  ages. 
Although  the  author,  Muhammcd  Ivjlsnn  Ferishta,  has 

*  The  authorities  differ  as  to  the      many  other  particulars,  making  then 
number  of  the  dolis^  as  well  as  in      300,  1000,  and  1200. 
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many  hill-forts    in    India,  he  has  seen  none  to  chap.  nr. 

lare  with  that  of  Rhotas.      It   is   situated   on   a    1_ 

-land,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  more  than  five 
seven  miles)  square.  It  has  only  one  entrance,  by 
ry  narrow  road,  along  a  steep  ascent  of  two  miles 

the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  gates ;  and  water  is 
1  everywhere  in  abundance,  by  digging  a  few  feet 
^  the  surface."  * 

I  soon  as   Humdyun  found  that  the  passes  were  Hum&yun 
,  he  left  Kohlgdra,  and  continued  his  march  into  gai,  and  od 
aL      At  the  same  time  he  allowed   his  brother  ^"Jj^. 
al,  at  his  own  request,  to  proceed  to  the  provinces 
irhut  and  Purnia,  which   he  had    given   him   in 
,  enjoining  him  to  bring   from  thence  to  Bengal 
stores  and  necessaries  as  might  assist  the  invasion. 
e  course  of  a  few  days,  Humayum  took  possession 
3ur,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  which,  as  well  as  the 
bouring  country,  he  found  wasted  and  ruined  by 
avages  of  war,  and  the   inhabitants  in   extreme 
y  and  wretchedness.     In  Gourf,  dead  bodies  were 
lying  everywhere  in  the  streets  and  bazars,  which 
covered  with  rubbish.     These  marks  of  war  and 
ition  were  soon  removed.      Humdyun  met  with  ami  sub- 
opposition   in    completing   the   conquest   of  the  thoie**" 
5  province,  which  submitted  to  him  in  the  course  ^'"^e- 
3  year,  and,  with  the  restoration  of  order,  it  was 
ily  restored  to  comparative  prosperity. 


pro- 


riggs's  Perish ta^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
5.  SeeTabak.  Akb.  f.  175.; 
iz.  ff.  213,  214..;  Abulfazl 
.,    f.   43.;    Tar.    Bedauni, 

Nia^bn.  Afgh.f.  89-;  Kho- 
-Tow.  p.  275.  ;  Jouher*8 
,  S. ;  Khafi  Khan,  ff.  55,  56. 
i  some  discrepancy  as  to  the 
he  taking  of  Rhotas.  Jouher, 
ompanied  Humayun  ou  his 
on  to  Bengal,  mentions  his 

of  Shir  Shah*8  being  in 
lefore  be  left  Agra^  and  even 


makes  the  Emperor  march  against 
it,  while  Shir  Shah  was  employed 
in  Bengal.  But  his  Memoirs  were 
written  from  memory,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  years  after  the  events^ 
and,  in  this,  as  in  several  other  in« 
stances,  are  probably  erroneous. 

t  The  old  name  of  Gour  was 
Laknouti;  Humayun,  who  was  very 
partial  to  it,  called  it  Jinnet^bad 
(Paradise).  Af^r  residing  in  it 
three  months,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
it,  the  troops  6nding  it  unhealtliy* 
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Humdyun,  thus  far  successful,  was  fully  alive  to  all 
the  enjoyments  of  his  new  situation.  He  soon  por- 
tioned out  the  whole  country  into  j^rs,  which  he 
divided  among  his  principal  officers.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  fertility,  and  with  all  the  novelties  and  luxu- 
ries of  that  rich  province.  Giving  way  to  the  habitual 
improvidence  of  his  temper,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
private  apartments,  and  resigned  himself  wholly  to 
frivolous  indulgences,  and  to  idle  pleasures.  He  unu 
faithfully  imitated  by  his  court  and  his  officers,  who,  in 
like  manner,  devoted  themselves  to  jollity  and  sensual 
pursuits.  Nothing  was  done  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants, 
to  improve  their  condition,  to  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  new  conquest 

Some  time  elapsed  in  this  manner,  while  Hum&ynn 
and  his  court  enjoyed  themselves*,  without  thoughts  of 
the  past,  and  with  little  care  about  the  future.  By 
degrees,  the  intelligence  from  the  north  became  less 
frequent.  Ilindal  Mirza  did  not  forward  the  expected 
convoys.  On  the  contrary,  news  full  of  suspicion 
were  brought ;  first,  that  without  leave,  and  in  spite  of 
the  rains  which  then  prevailed,  he  had  marched  straight 
for  Agra ;  and  next,  that  he  was  comporting  himself  in 
a  manner  not  consistent  with  his  fidelity  to  his  brother. 
Humayun  immediately  despat<;hed  Sheihk  Bhiil,  to  bring 
back  the  Mirza  to  his  duty.  Meanwhile,  no  reinforce- 
ments or  supplies  arrived  from  any  quarter.  The  little 
news  that  did  arrive  became  daily  less ;  and  gradually 
all  routes  of  communication  were  completely  blocked  up. 
This  state  of  things  might  have  roused  the  most  un- 
thinking. But  the  inconveniences  experienced  were 
only  negative ;  there  was  no  positive  and  active  annoy- 
ance pressing  close  at  hand ;  and  the  victors  thought- 

•  The  length  of  Humayun's  re-  Gour,  in  pleasure;  as  doei  the  Tir. 

Bidence  in  Bengal  is  not  well  defined.  Bedauni^  f.  141.      The  Tab.  AkK 

TheTar.Nizami^f.  SI 4.,  Tar.Akb.  allows  six  months  for  his  retideiKf 

f.  175.^  Nisabnima-e  Afgh.  f.  90.,  in  Bengal^  in  all;  the  migiiial  of 

make  him  spend  three  months  in  Jouher^  nine  months. 
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lessly  pursued  their  career  of  enjoyment.  Such  rumours  chap.  iv. 
of  what  was  going  on  at  a  distance  as  reached  Grour,  ^'"' "' 
being  seldom  of  a  favourable  description,  were  carefully 
concealed  from  the  Emperor  by  those  about  his  person, 
as  of  too  disagreeable  a  nature  for  royal  ears ;  so  that  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  before  he  suspected  that 
there  was  any  danger. 

At  length  news  the  most  alarming,  and  which  could  sbir  Kbin 
no  longer  be  concealed  from  the  Emperor,  arrived  in  ^wTlSd 
rapid  succession.  It  was  discovered,  that  not  only  was  ^^  «*•»«• 
Shir  Khan  in  possession  of  the  passes,  but  that  the 
country  through  which  they  had  recently  marched  was 
rapidly  falling  into  his  power.  As  long  as  Humayun 
pursued  his  route  through  Behdr,  the  Khan  had  shunned 
meeting  him.  He,  for  a  moment,  stopped  his  pro- 
gress on  the  confines  of  Bengal,  to  gain  time  to  remove 
his  booty,  from  Gour  and  the  conquered  country,  to  the 
mountains  of  Jharkend,  and  to  Rhotas,  where  he  de- 
posited it  in  safety.  While  the  Emperor,  having  fairly 
passed  the  defiles,  entered  Bengal  to  the  south  of  the 
hills  on  the  one  side,  the  Afghan  descended  from  his 
mountain  recesses  into  Behar  on  the  other,  and  spread 
his  forces  once  more  to  the  north  of  the  hills,  where  his 
own  strength  lay.  He  was  speedily  master  of  the 
whole  province,  and  had  occupied  every  road  by  which 
troops  or  couriers  could  pass  down  to  Bengal,  so  that 
the  Emperor  was  totally  excluded  from  all  co-operation, 
or  even  communication,  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
Availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  imperial  army, 
he  passed  the  Ganges,  took  the  city  of  Benares  after  a 
short  siege,  and  slew  the  governor  Mir  Fazli,  and  seven 
hundred  Chaghatais.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Ju^npiir,  Lays  siege 
which  he  prepared  to  besiege.  It  was  defended  by  ^6?,"^' 
Bdba  Beg  Jildir,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  command 
by  the  recent  death  of  Hindu  Beg.  The  governor  had 
just  been  joined  by  Yiisef  Beg  from  Oud,  who  had  got 
so  far  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men,  that  he  was 
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BOOK  IV.  attempting  to  carry  to  Bengal,  to  reinforce  the  Em- 
A?7Td38.  P^ror.  Yiiscf  Beg  *  joined  the  governor  to  assist  in 
defending  the  place,  and  indulged  his  fondness  for 
action  in  constant  sallies  and  skirmishes.  JiUU  Khan, 
Shir  Khan's  eldest  son,  taking  with  him  a  few  thousand 
men,  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  him  while  on  one  of 
these  excursions  near  Judnpiir.  Yiisef's  officers  ad- 
vised an  instant  retreat,  his  numbers  being  far  inferior 
to  the  Khan's.  But,  hurried  on  by  the  ardour  of  his 
courage,  he  engaged,  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his 
troops  dispersed.  Next  day,  Jildl  hiid  siege  to  Juan- 
piir.  Shir  Khan's  joy  at  this  victory,  the  first  con- 
siderable one  gained  by  his  troops  in  the  open  field 
against  the  Emperor's,  was  very  great.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  happy  omen  and  pledge  of  future  success; 
observing  in  homely  phrase,  that  a  cock,  when  once 
soundly  beaten,  is  not  easily  brought  again  to  the 
scratch.  Baba  Beg  made  a  brave  and  skilful  defence 
of  Juanpiir ;  and  despatched  expresses  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  neiglibouring  governors  of  provinces,  to  ask 
and  chu-  assistauce.  Meanwhile,  Shir  Khan  blockaded  Chun&r 
"  ^'  also.     He  seized  the  families  of  the  principal  zemindirs 

of  Behdr  and  Judnpur,  as  hostages,  and  sent  them  in 
custody  to  Rhotas.     His  army  was  now  very  strong, 
and  his  operations,  planned  and  conducted  with  con- 
summate sagacity,  had  in  all  quarters   been  crowned 
with  success.     No  less  alarming  were  the  reports  re- 
Reroitof     ceivcd,    at   the  same  time,  from   Agra,  where  Hindal 
M^ra^at      Mirza  had  put  to  death  Sheikh  Bhiil,  soon   after  his 
^gra.         arrival ;  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance ;  had  assumed 
all  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty;  and  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  Emperor,  f 

♦  TheNi86bnama(f.91.)a88«»'^  bakat  Akb.  f.l75.;  Tar.Nii.f.214.; 

that  Biram  Khan,  who  hail  not  then  Ferishta,  v.  ii.  pp.  83,  8-k  ;  Jonher, 

attained  the  rank  he  afterwards  did,  c.  4. ;  Khafi   Khan,   fT.   45 — 47- ; 

held   a  command  in  Yusef  Beg*8  Nis^bnama-e   Afgh.    flP*.   89 — 9J.; 

army.  Tarikhe    Reshidi,   flPl    Z&b^   366.} 

t  Akbemama,  fT.  43,  44.;  Ta-  Tar.  Bedauni,  AT.  141^  US. 
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For  some  time,  Humdyun  affected  to  treat  the  news  chap.  nr. 
LS  unfounded  and  impossible ;  but  he  soon  found  that  "^V 
t  was  no  time  to  linger  where  he  was.  He  sum-  Humiyun 
noned  a  council,  to  make  arrangements,  both  for  his  fh>mBea- 
-eturn,  and  for  leaving  an  adequate  force  to  preserve  **^ 
lis  conquest.  Some  difficulty  arising,  as  to  a  proper 
3erson  to  be  entrusted  with  the  future  command  of 
the  province,  Humdyun  proposed  to  appoint  Z^hid 
Beg  to  be  governor  of  Bengal;  and  to  leave  him 
behind,  with  a  competent  number  of  officers  and 
:roops,  for  the  protection  of  the  province.  That 
[lobleman  had  married  the  sister  of  Baik^  Begum, 
[>ne  of  the  Emperor's  favourite  ladies,  who  had  often 
importuned  his  Majesty  to  confer  some  appointment 
on  him.  The  Beg,  being  present  when  the  nomination 
nras  made,  asked  the  Emperor,  with  some  petulance, 
f  his  Majesty  could  find  no  place  but  Bengal,  in 
B^ldch  to  make  away  with  him.  Humdyun,  enraged 
&t  this  unseasonable  and  insolent  speech,  vowed  that 
be  should  put  him  to  death.  Zdhid  Beg,  however, 
escaped  from  the  Council,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
Begum,  entreating  her  to  intercede  for  his  pardon. 
This  she  did,  but  in  vain.  He  was,  therefore,  ob- 
liged to  fly  privately  from  the  camp,  and,  along  with 
Hdji  Muhammed  Eoka  and  Zinddr  Beg,  two  officers  of 
distinction,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  upper  provinces. 
The  government  of  Bengal  was  committed  to  Jehdngir- 
Kuli  Beg,  a  gallant  veteran,  who  was  left  behind  with 
a  body  of  five  thousand  horse. 

Humdyun,  when  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  sent 
forward  Khan  KhanAn  Lodi  with  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  army,  ordering  him  to  occupy  Mongeir  in 
Behdr,  and  to  hold  it  till  his  arrival.  He  himself 
followed ;  but  from  the  heavy  rains,  which  rendered 
the   roads    deep    and    nearly    impassable  with  mud*, 

*  ThiB   of  the  rains  and  mud      see  Tar.  Niz.  p.  214. 
deserves  attention.    For  the  months^ 
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BOOK  IV.  much  of  the  baggage  of  the  army  was  soon  lost, 
A.TT538.  ^^^^y  horses  perished,  and  the  troops  began  to  en- 
dure great  hardship.  To  add  to  their  distress,  before 
the  Emperor  had  quitted  Bengal,  he  learned  that  a 
strong  body  of  Shir  Khan's  troops,  under  Ehowaa 
Khan,  had  destroyed  the  gates  of  Mongeir  by  6re, 
entered  the  town,  and  carried  off  Khan  Khdndn.* 
Hu  dan-  Xhe  danger  was  now  more  urgent  than  ever.    The 

atioD.  '  difficult  straits  that  separate  Bengal  from  Beh&r  were 
still  to  be  passed;  the  troops  were  worn  out  and 
dispirited,  and  numbers  of  them  suffering  from  sick- 
ness. Humdyun,  sending  for  Askeri  Mirza,  whose 
division  was  reckoned  the  most  efficient  in  the  army, 
offered  to  reward  him  to  any  extent,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  to  grant  any  four  demands  he  should 
make,  provided  he  could  extricate  him  from  his  present 
situation.  Askeri  called  a  meeting  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  explained  what  had  passed.  They  asked 
him,  what  boon  he  thought  of  requiring.  His  answer 
is  a  melancholy  symptom  of  the  degradation  of  the 
court  and  times  of  Humdyun.  "  It  is  my  intention," 
said  he,  "  to  ask  a  round  sum  of  money,  a  supply  of 
the  most  costly  manufactures  of  Bengal,  some  handsome 
slaves,  and  a  few  eunuchs."  His  officers,  filled  with  sur- 
prise and  indignation  at  his  short-sighted  selfishness,  told 
him  without  hesitation,  that  the  crisis  was  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  from  which  nothing  but  their 
strenuous  exertions  could  relieve  him  or  the  Emperor; 
that  they  would  expect,  therefore,  to  share  in  some 
reward  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred; and  proposed,  that  all  of  them  should  be 
raised  to  a  higher  military  rank,  should  receive  an 
increase  of  pay  for  their  followers,  and  a  large  dona- 

*  Akberndnoa,  ff.  43,  44. ;  Ta-  Doulat  Khan.     He  had  been  made 

bakat-e  Akberi,  f.  175. ;  Tar.  Niz.  Khan-Kbanan  by  Baber.     He  died 

f.  214. ;  Jouher,  c.  4.    This  Khan-  in  prison  in  Shir  Shah's  reign. 
Khan^  was  Dilawer-Khan,  son  of 
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tion  in  ready  money  for  themselves.     On  these  condi-  chap.  rv. 
tions  they  hoped  to   be   able   to   extricate  the   army    ^'"'"- 
from   its   present  distress.      The   Emperor  complied 
with  their  demands,  paid  down  the  money,  and  added 
rich  presents  to  gratify  his  mercenary  warriors.  Having  Mfna 
received  a  reinforcement  of  the  best  troops  in  the  camp,  foi^ihe 
the  Mirza  advanced,  made  his  way  through  the  passes,  p*^  '°^ 
and  reached  Eohlgdm,  where  he  halted.     From  that 
place  he  sent  back  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  to  communicate  intelligence,    the   truth   of 
which  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain.     His  report  was, 
that  Shir  Khan  was  busy  besieging  both  Chundr  and 
Ju&nptir ;  was  in  possession  of  Behdr  and  the  country  shfr  Khan' 
as  far  as  Eanduj  ;  had  been  encouraged  by  his  success  xtag^*"** 
to  declare  his  independence,  by  assuming  the  title  of 
Siiah,  or  King  *;  and  was  now  collecting  a  large  force 
at  Rhotas. 

This  intelligence  seems  to  have  induced  the  Emperor  The  two 
to  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  till  he  came  p!r^.'^ 
opposite  to  Mongeir,  where  he  found  Askeri  and  the 
advance.  Here  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza  communis 
cated  undoubted  information  which  he  had  procured, 
that  Shir  Ehan  was  not  far  off,  and  was  secretly,  but 
carefully,  watching  every  motion  of  the  army.  Instead 
of  proceeding  onwards  by  the  same  bank  to  Juanpiir,  by 
which  route  he  would  have  been  less  liable  to  meet 
with  interruption,  and  could  have  collected  reinforce- 
ments from  various  quarters,  the  Emperor, —  from  some 
false  point  of  honour,  as  is  alleged,  lest  Shir  Shah  should 
boast  that  he  had  given  up  the  ordinary  high  road, 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  river,  and  taken  that  on 
the  north,  to  avoid  facing  him,  —  was  induced  to  re- 
cross  to  the  right  bank.  This  movement  he  is  said  to 
have  made  by  the  advice  of  his  favourite,  Moveiid  Beg, 
in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest  officers, 

•  He  probably  at  this  time  assumed  the  style  of  King  of  Behar. 
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BOOK  IV.  wlio  represented  the  miserably  unprepared  state  of  the 
army  for  active  service,  worn  out,  as  they  were,  by  a 
long  and  difficult  march  through  heavy  roads,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  baggage  and  warlike  stores.  Having 
crossed  over  to  the  right  bank,  Humayun  resumed 
his  march  upwards,  past  Patna,  till  he  reached  Moniah, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  S6u  with  the  Ganges.* 

At  Moniah,  the  enemy,  who,  though  hovering  at  no 
great  distance,  had  hitherto  hardly  shown  themselves, 
were  discovered  to  be  at  hand  in  great  force.  Orders 
were  issued  to  the  troops  to  arm  and  prepare  for  action ; 
and,  next  day,  a  body  of  the  AfghAns  appeared  in 
sight. 

The  day  following,  just  as  the  army  was  about  to 
march,  news  arrived  that  the  Afghdns  had  seized  the 
boat  which  carried  a  huge  piece  of  ordnance  f  that  had 
been  used  at  the  siege  of  Chundr.  The  army,  however, 
crossed  the  S6n;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  with  some 
skirmishing,  reached  ChonsaJ,  near  which  the  Karam- 
nassa  flows  into  the  Ganges. 
8h(r  shah'8  On  hearing  of  the  Emperor's  march  from  Gour,  Shir 
Khan  had  raised  the  siege  of  Judnpiir,  and  concentrated 
his  force.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  laid  with  great 
coolness  and  skill.  If  the  enemy  pushed  forward,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  on  a  pitched  battle,  he  resolved 
not  to  face  them  in  the  open  field,  nor  to  hazard  the 
fate  of  the  war  on  a  single  great  action,  in  which  the 
imperialists,  from  the  quality  of  their  force,  were  likely 
to  have  the  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case, 
he  proposed  to  give  them  the  slip,  and  to  re-enter 
Bengal,  as  he  had  formerly  left  it,  by  the  Jharkend 

*  Abulfazl    makes    Muhammed  a  considerable  party,  f.  150. ;  and 

Zem&n  Mirza  join  the  army  before  Ferishta,  v.  ii.  p.  85.   follows  diat 

the  siege  of  Chunar  (Akberndma^  authority. 

f.  43.).      Jouher  makes   him    and  t  Dig    Koh-ahikan,     the    hill- 

Muhammed     Sultan     Mirza    join  breaker, 
during  the  siege,  c.  3. ;  the  Tabakat  j:  Chocsar.  Rennell. 

makes  him  arrive  at  this  time  with 


tactics. 
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hills.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor,  instead  of  chap.  it. 
marching  to  attack  him,  pushed  on  straight  for  Agra,  ^'"•°' 
then  he  was  to  hang  on  his  flanks  and  rear,  cut  off  his 
supplies,  and  harass  him  on  the  line  of  march;  and 
even,  if  occasion  offered,  to  attempt  a  surprise.  The 
accounts  which  soon  reached  him,  of  the  broken  and 
disabled  state  of  the  imperial  army,  induced  him,  how- 
ever, to  deviate  from  this  plan ;  and,  adopting  a  bolder 
system  of  operations,  to  march  down  and  meet  his 
enemy  face  to  face.* 

Accordingly,  when  the  Emperor's  army  reached  opcnHoM 
Chonsa,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  before  they  had  End  or 
dismounted,  an  immense  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  the  X'^i^^^g^ 
east.  The  Emperor  gave  orders  to  ascertain  whence  it 
proceeded,  and  soon  learned  that  it  was  Shir  Khan, 
whose  army  had  arrived  by  a  forced  march.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held.  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan  proposed  an  instant 
attack,  observing  that  Shir  Khan  must  have  come  that 
day  eighteen  or  nineteen  kos,  and  that  his  horses  must 
be  worn  out  and  fatigued,  while  theirs  were  compara- 
tively fresh.  The  Emperor  was  inclined  to  fall  into  his 
opinion,  but  was  induced  by  Moveiid  Khan  to  defer  the 
attack  till  next  day.  A  bridge  was  thrown  across  the 
Karamnassa,  and  the  army  passed  and  encamped 
without  fighting,  which  disheartened  both  Amirs  and 
soldiers.  Shir  Khan,  who  had  placed  himself  in  the 
direct  line  of  his  march,  fortified  his  camp  on  every 
side  with  strong  entrenchments. 

Humayun's  further  advance  was  now  checked.  The  Distress  of 
army,  brought  into  this  trying  situation,  was  already  SaaSny" 
much  weakened  by  sickness  and  disease,  as  well  as  by 
the  casualties  of  a  long  march  through  bad  roads.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  draught  cattle  had  perished 
on  the  march,  the  rest  were  worn  out  and  emaciated  ; 
numbers  of  the  cavalry,  having  lost  their  horses,  were 

•  Akbernania^  f.  43. 
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BOOK  IV.  dismounted,  and  forced  to  accompany  the  army  on 
foot.  Even  the  cavalry  horses  left  were  in  a  wretched 
condition.  The  troops  were  dispirited.  These  evils 
were  not  likely  to  be  remedied  by  their  present  posi- 
tion, cooped  up  in  their  camp  under  the  eye  of  a 
vigilant  enemy.  The  Emperor  had  lost  the  power  of 
moving.  Daily  skirmishes  ensued,  bravely  contested, 
and  generally  terminating  in  favour  of  Hum^yun'fl 
troops,  but  in  which  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides. 
Any  onward  movement  must  be  through  the  enemy's 
lines ;  yet,  such  was  now  the  reduced  and  disheartened 
condition  of  the  imperial  army,  that  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  hazard  such  an  attack ;  and  without  an 
action  of  some  kind,  it  was  impossible  even  to  change 
their  ground.  In  this  situation  the  two  armies  remained, 
facing  each  other  for  about  two  months.*     During  this 


♦  The  Tabakat-c  Akberi ;  the 
Tar.  Bed.,  and  Ferishta,  say  three 
months.  The  chronology  of  Hu- 
mayun's  expedition  to  Bengal  is  not 
very  distinctly  marked  by  historians^ 
but  some  of  the  leading  points  may 
be  ascertained.  He  left  Agra,  a.  h. 
944,  Sefer  8.  (a.  d.  1537,  July  17.). 
According  to  Jouher,  the  army 
reached  Chunar  on  the  Sheb-e-Berat, 
Shdban  l6.i  (a.  d.  1538,  Jan.  18.) 
Six  months  between  Agra  and 
Chun&r  is  a  long  time ;  and,  as  it 
is  agreed  that  the  siege  lasted  six 
months,  we  may  suppose  that  tlie 
blockade  had  begun  before  the 
arrival  of  Hum4yun.  The  rains  had 
begun  before  the  £mperor  reached 
Moniah.  At  Patna,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  halt,  because  the  rains  had 
come  on.  Shir  Khan  is  said  to  have 
taken  Gour  on  the    12th  of   Fer- 


verdin  (Zik^deb,  a.  h.  p44,  a.  d. 
1538,  April);  Hum&yun  remained 
three  months  at  Gour;  and,  ac- 
cording to  different  accounts,  fron 
six  to  nine  months  in  Bengal  al- 
together;  the  Tabak^t^  f.  150.^  and 
Bedaunl,  f.  141.,  allow  six;  Jouber, 
who  was  on  the  expedition,  nine.' 
All  Bengal,  we  are  told,  was  eon- 
quered  in  the  course  of  a.  b.  945, 
which  ends  May  29.  a.  d.  1539. 
The  month,  in  which  HumHyon 
commenced  his  return  from  Bengal, 
is  not  specified;  but  he  remained 
two  months  at  Chonsa,  probablj, 
April  and  May,  ISfiQ,  before  the 
rains  set  in,  and  his  final  dis- 
comfiture occurred  a.  h.  946,  Sefer  5. 
(a.  d.  1539,  June  23.)  when  he  had 
been  nearly  three  months  at  Chooit* 
On  these  data,  I  have  attempted  to 
arrange  the  chronology  of  the  events. 


1  Major  Stewart,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Jouher,  p.  9.,  makes  this 
occur  A.  H.  945  ;  but  there  is  no 
date  of  any  year  in  the  original,  and 
it   is    clear    that   it   is  a.  h.  944. 


The  Sheb-e-Berdt  of  a.b.  945  woold 

bring  it  down  to  a.  h.  1539,  Jan.  7* 

2  Stewart's    Jouher,   p.  IS.,  hn 

several  months,  but  the  original  hss 


7ime. 
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3  some  of  those  who  had  lost  their  horses  or  their  chap.  iv. 
Ith  in  the  Bengal  expedition,  and  found  their  way  ^""'^^ 
Fudnpdr  and  Chundr,  contrived  to  rejoin  the  Em- 
>r,  whose  situation,  cooped  up  as  he  was,  grew  daily 
se.  Messenger  after  messenger  was  despatched  to 
dal,  and  afterwards  to  Edmrdn,  whose  arrival  at 
•a  became  known,  beseeching  them  to  turn  their 
IS  against  Shir  Khan,  and  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Emperor  and  his  army ;  but  not  a  symptom  of 
30ur  appeared. 

ndeed)  it  was  not  on  the  side  of  Bengal  and  Behdr  ^wiiont 
le  that  the  affairs  of  Humdyun  were  in  a  dangerous  un. 
».    Revolt  and  rebellion  were  raging  in  his  capital,  ^; ";  f^g, 
I  in  his  own  family.     Situated  as  he  now  was,  Hu- 
^D,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  might  have  looked  for 
stance  from  his  brothers,  and  the  provinces  around 
capital.     But  no  consolatory  ray  of  hope  gleamed 
n  him  from  that  quarter.    Instead  of  ready  succour,  Treuon- 
there  was  procrastination,   intrigue,  and  treason.  Su'twd 
en  Humajnin  entered  Bengal  and  proceeded  to  Gour,  ▼•ciiudoii 
idal  Mirza,  instead  of  remaining  to  keep  the  rebels  in  Mfm. 
ck,  and  maintain  the  communications  with  the  grand 
ly,  taking  advantage  of  the  season,  abandoned  his 
t,  and  set  out  for  Agra,  without  leave.    His  absence, 
[  the  death  of  Hindu  Beg,  had  encouraged  and  ena- 
l  Shir  Khan  to  pass  the  Ganges,  and,  as  we  have 
3,  to  take  Bendres,  defeat  Yiisef  Beg,  and  lay  siege 
Fudnptir ;  besides  cutting  off  all  the  communications 
Humdyun's  army.     Hindal,  who  was  now  in  his 
ntieth  year,  misled  by  the  evil  counsellors  who  so 
in  surround  an  aspiring  prince,  and  incite  him  to  sa- 
ice  every  duty  at  the  shrine  of  ambition,  on  his 
val  at  Agra,  entered  the  city,  took  possession  of  the 
peror's  palace,  issued  his  orders  as  if  vested  with 
>lute  power,  and  seemed  to  direct  his  views  to  the 
me  itself.* 

Akbernama,   f.   43.;    Tabak.      Akb.  f.  150.;  Jouher,  civ.;  Pe- 
rish ta. 
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BOOK  ly.  The  great  officers,  whom  Humdynn  had  left  in  situa- 
tions of  trust,  could  not  witness  such  proceedings  with 
unconcern.  The  man  who,  at  this  moment  of  danger 
and  turmoil,  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  above 
all  others,  was  Mir  Fakhr  Ali*,  an  old  and  distin- 
guished officer  of  Bdber's,  whom  Humdyun  had  kft 
as  military  governor  of  Delhi,  under  Y&dg&v  Ndsir 
Mirza.  Alarmed  at  the  course  which  Hindal  was  pur- 
suing, he  hastened  down  to  Agra  to  meet  the  young 
prince ;  and  represented  to  him,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing  the  power  and 
the  veiy  existence  of  the  Chaghat^i  race  in  India;  he 
pointed  out,  that  it  was  a  moment  when,  instead  of 
destroying  everything  by  discord  and  disunion,  it  was 
most  necessary  that  every  friend  of  the  family  of  Taimur 
should  exert  himself,  to  break  the  rapidly  increasing 
power  of  Shir  Khan  and  the  Afghans.  By  such  remon- 
strances, he  prevailed  upon  Hindal  to  leave  the  city,  to 
cross  over  the  Jamna  into  the  Dodb,  and  there  collect 
whatever  forces  could  be  brought  together,  to  march 
and  raise  the  siege  of  Judnpiir.  Muhammed  Bakhslil, 
Humayun's  military  governor  of  Agra,  readily  furnished 
every  assistance  in  his  power  from  the  arsenal  and 
magazines,  to  equip  the  troops,  and  enable  them  to  take 
the  field.  Mir  Fakhr  Ali,  thus  far  successful,  next 
hastened  to  Kalpi,  to  induce  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  the 
Emperor's  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  who  commanded 
there,  and  whose  jdgir  Kalpi  was,  to  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  those  of  Hindal 
in  the  territory  of  Karra,  that  they  might  thence 
proceed  in  concert  to  Juanpiir. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  at  this  time  Z&hid 
Beg,  Khosrou  Beg  Kokiltash,  Hdji  Muhammed  Baba 
Kushke,  and  other  discontented  and  turbulent  nobles, 
who  had  fled   from   Bengal,  arrived,  and   had   secret 

♦  Or,  iMir  Fakr  Ali. 
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lunications  with  Niir-ed-din  Sluhammed  Mirza,  the  ciiap.  iv. 
nor  of  Kanduj,  who  had  married  Gulreng  Begum,  ^'^'  ''* 
iyun's  sister,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  privy 
[indal's  designs.  Niir-ed-din  \vrote  to  Ilindal 
^  announcing  the  arrival  of  these  noblemen,  and 
5  same  time  forwarded  to  him  a  petition  from  them, 
g  his  favour  and  protection,  and  proffering  their 
duty  and  services.  To  this  address  the  Mirza, 
in  spite  of  his  change  of  conduct,  had  still  a  strong 
ig  to  his  treasonable  purposes,  returned  a  gracious 
jr,  which  he  gave  to  Muhammed  Ghazi  Taghdi, 
»f  his  trusty  adherents,  by  whom  he  at  the  same 
"wrote  to  inform  Yadgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  and  Mir 
r  All,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Amirs.  The  Amirs  did 
rait  at  Kanauj  for  his  answer,  but  proceeded  to 
i  jagir  of  Zahid  Beg's.  Hindal's  envoy,  hearing 
is  movement,  instead  of  going  first  to  Yddgar, 
straight  to  meet  them.  The  conspirators,  finding 
Hindal  was  irresolute  or  insincere,  and  being 
selves  desperate,  told  the  envoy,  explicitly,  that 
mind  was  made  up  ;  that  they  had  for  ever  shaken 
leir  allegiance  to  the  Emperor;  that,  if  Hindal 
I  assume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  read  the  Khutba 
s  own  name,  they  were  ready  to  be  his  most 
ill  subjects ;  but  if  not,  that  they  would  straight- 
repair  to  Edmrdn  Mirza,  and  make  him  the  same 
which  would  not  be  refused.  The  envoy,  return- 
0  Hindal,  reported  what  had  passed,  and  added 
vn  opinion ;  that  the  Mirza  was  so  far  committed 
have  only  one  of  two  measures  to  adopt ;  he  must 
•  at  once  call  in  the  Amirs,  accede  to  their  advice, 
leclare  himself  Emperor ;  or  get  them  into  his 
•,  cast  them  into  prison,  and  treat  them  as  rebels, 
il,  whose  mind  was  misled  by  high  and  dazzling 
•,ts,  was  not  long  of  coming  to  a  decision  on  this 
,.  n.  M 
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BOOK  IV.  alternative.*  He  agreed  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
A^iTisak  fugitive  nobles,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  Sheikh  Bhiil  or 
Bchliil,  who  had  been  sent  by  Humdyun  from  Grour,  on 
a  mission  to  the  Mirza,  arrived  near  Agra.  He  was 
the  elder  brother  of  Sheikh  Muhammed  Ghous,  who 
had  gained  Gualiar  for  BAber,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  saintly  men  then  in  India.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  mysterious  names  of  God,  by  the  secret 
use  of  which  it  was  devoutly  believed  that  the  most 
wonderful  and  miraculous  effects  could  be  produced, 
added  awe  to  his  character.  He  was  revered  by  Hu- 
mdyun  as  his  religious  teacher  and  spiritual  guide,  and 
had  acted  as  a  councillor  to  Hindal  himself,  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza  and  his  sons, 
beyond  the  Ganges.  Hindal,  on  hearing  of  his  approach, 
went  out  and  received  him  with  every  mark  of  honour, 
lie  had  been  sent  from  Bengal,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Emperor,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  Mirza's  defection, 
to  reason  with  him  on  the  folly  of  his  proceedings,  that 
could  only  serve  to  elevate  the  Afghans  on  the  ruins  of 
the  imperial  family  and  race.  He  brought  with  him 
assurances  from  Ilumayun,  not  only  of  forgiveness  for 
his  past  misconduct,  but  of  ever}^  favour  and  exalta- 
tion for  the  future,  that  the  affection  and  generosity 
of  a  prince  and  a  brother  could  bestow.  The  weak 
and  wavering  mind  of  Hindal  was  shaken  by  these 
remonstrances  of  duty  and  wisdom.  He  had  not  yet 
made  any  irrevocable  manifestation  of  his  rebellious 
intentions,  and  was  once  more  persuaded  to  return  to 
his  allegiance,  and  to  join  in  an  active  effort  to  drive 
the  common  enemy  out  of  the  field,  and  free  his  so- 
vereign from  his  distress  and  peril.  The  very  next 
day,  he  sent  to  make  fresh  requisitions  from  Muham- 
med  Bakhshi,  the    governor,  of   such    a   quantity  of 

*  Akbernama,  ff.  43— .45. ;  Tab.      Nisabnama-e   Afgh.    ff.    90,  9h; 
Akb.   150,   1.51.;    Jouher,   c.  4.;      Tar.  Bed.  f.  142. 
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warlike  stores  and  equipments,  arms,  cattle  and  money,  chap.  iv. 
as  iwrould  enable  him  to  put  his  army  instantly  in  mo-  ^'"'  "' 
tion,  and  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Ju^npiir.  With 
all  his  demands,  the  governor,  influenced  by  the  Sheikh, 
professed  his  readiness  instantly  to  comply,  except  as  to 
money ;  all  that  was  in  the  treasury  having  already, 
he  affirmed,  been  disbursed  among  the  troops. 

Only  four  or  five  days  had  gone  on,  in  this  course  of 
vig-orous  preparation,  when  Niir-ed-din  Mirza,  who  had 
entered   entirely  into  the  views  of  the  fugitive  lords, 
arrived    from  Eanauj.     He  came,  intending  to  carry 
into  e£fect  the  plan  that  had  so  lately  been  concerted 
and   settled  between  them  and  Hindal.     Finding  the 
course  things  had  taken,  he,  by  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority,  once  more  produced  a  change  in  the  vacillating 
mind  of  the  Mirza.     Muhammed  Ghdzi  was  again  sent 
to  renew  the  agreement  with  them.     To  this  they  con- 
sented, but  only  on  condition  that  Sheikh  Bhiil,  who 
was  the  acknowledged  agent  of  the  Emperor  in  Hin- 
dal's  camp,  and  had  been  the  means  of  breaking  the 
first  agreement,  should  be  publicly  put  to  death ;  an 
act,  they  said,  necessary  to  prove  at  once  the  sincerity 
of  the  Mirza's   return    to  their   views,  and  his  fixed 
determination  to  enter  into  no  terms  with  his  brother. 
These  conditions  were  acceded  to  by  the  prince ;  and 
Sheikh  Bhiil,  who  suspected  no  change  of  policy,  and 
every  moment  of  whose  time  was  actively  employed  in 
superintending  the  despatch  of  arms  and  stores  to  the 
camp,  and  in  removing  any  impediments  to  the  imme- 
^ate  march  of  the  troops,  was  seized  in  his  own  house 
by   Niir-ed-din  Muhammed  Mirza,  carried  across  the 
Jamna^   and  beheaded   on  a  sandy  down*   near  the 
gardens  of  Bdber's  palace,  under  the  shallow  pretence 
that  he  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Afghans, 

*  Regist^n. 
M  2 
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BOOK  IV.  The  compact  of  the  confederates  being  thus  sealed  in 
Ar^TsTs.  holy  blood,  the  rebellious  Amirs  now  moved  to  Agra, 
and  waited  on  Hindal,  who  was  proclaimed  Emperor; 
and  the  public  prayers  were  read,  and  money  coined 
in  his  name.  The  troops  were  immediately  put  in 
motion,  but  it  was  towards  Delhi,  not  Judnpiir.  Mu- 
hammed  Bakhshi,  deeply  shocked  at  the  murder  of  the 
Sheikh,  waited  on  the  Mirza :  "  You  have  slain  the 
•  Sheikh,"  said  he,  "  why  am  I  spared?"  But  blood 
enough  had  been  shed.  He  tried  to  pacify  the  faithful 
Amir,  and  sent  him  to  the  camp.  The  most  earnest 
remonstrances  on  his  cruel  proceedings,  came  from  the 
ladies  of  his  father's  Harem.  When  Hindal  went  to  the 
palace  of  his  mother,  Dilddr  Aghdcheh,  he  found  her 
attired  in  deep  mourning.  On  his  reproaching  her  for 
assuming  the  garb  of  sorrow,  at  a  moment  when  Ms 
accession  to  the  throne  called  only  for  joy  and  festivity, 
that  lady,  whose  affections  made  her  far-sighted,  with 
tears  assured  her  son,  that,  far  from  participating  in 
his  delight,  she  saw,  in  all  that  was  passing  around  her, 
matter  only  of  profound  regret  and  condolence;  that 
she  seemed  already  to  be  mourning  over  his  bier; 
that,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  he  had  ^ven 
himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  evil  counsellors,  who  had 
engaged  him  in  a  course  that  could  lead  only  to  ruin. 
"  And,"  continued  she,  "  to  your  other  guilt,  you  have 
added  tlie  stain  of  innocent  blood.  You  have  Inu^ 
dered  the  holy  Sheikh.  Away !  and  do  not  defile  my 
palace  with  your  presence."  *  The  prince  used  eveiy 
means  he  could  devise  to  soothe  her  resentment  and 
sorrow,  and  insisted  on  carrying  her  along  with  him 
in  his  march  to  Delhi. 

The  news  of  these  procedings  at  Agra  soon  reached 
YAdgdr  NAsir  Mirza  and  Mir  Fakhr  All,  who  were 
still  at  Kalpi,  preparing  to  join  Hindal  on  his  march  to 

•  Akberndma,ff.43,44.;  Tabak.      c.  4.;  Tar.  Bedduni,  f.  142.;  Khafi 
Alcb. ;  Ferishta,  ii.  85^  86. ;  Jouher^      Khan,  f.  47. 
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istward.     Perceiving  at  once  that  nothing  could  chap.  iv. 

ne  to  prevent  the  intended  revolt,  they  instantly    ^^'^' "' 

^ed  to  strain  every  nerve  to  secure  Delhi ;  and  ac- 

ngly,  proceeding  by  forced  marches,  and  by  a  cir- 

18  route,  that  they  might  escape  observation,  they 

eded    in  throwing  themselves    into  that  ancient 

iL     Hindal  Mirza,  on  leaving  Agra,  had  marched 

fht  for  Delhi,  expecting  to  get   possession  of  it 

little  resistance,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor. 

I  he  arrived  at  Hamidpiir,  near  Finizdbdd,  he  got 

5  of  their  rapid  march  ;  and,  seeing  himself  anti- 

jd,  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  go  on.     Finally,  "e  atuci» 

veVj  he  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  besiege  the        ** 

On  his  march,  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the 
er  zeminddrs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
e  faithful  noblemen,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
)elhi,  used  every  exertion  to  strengthen  the  works 
he  garrison ;  and  did  all  that  activity  and  valour 
effect  to  repulse  the  besiegers-     They  despatched  K^^mrin 
Dger  after  messenger  to  Kdmrdn  Mirza,  to  call  caiied  in  to 
3  their  aid.     That  prince  was  then  at  the  height  '*"*^*  **• 
reputation.     He  had  made  two  successful  expe- 
s  from  Ldhur  to  Kandahar,  in  the  first  of  which 
3  relieved,  and  in  the  second,  re-taken  that  im- 
it  town.     His  dominions  stretched  from  Hissdr- 
\  to  Zemin -ddwcr  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Badakh- 
>n  the  other.     On  hearing  of  the  distracted  state 
5  empire,  the  danger  of  Ilumdyun  in  Bengal,  the 
sing  power  of  Shir  Khan,  and  the  rebellion  of 
.1,  Kdmrdn  Mirza  had  determined  to  advance  into 
istdn,  and  had  set  out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 

He  met  the  messengers  on  the  road,  received 
despatches,  and  moved  forward  with  increased 
;  so  that  ere  long  news  arrived  in  the  camp  of 
jsiegers  that  he  was  near  at  hand,  and  had  reached 
,t,  which  lies  between  Pdnipat  and  Delhi.     Upon 

M   3 
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this,  Hindal,  seeing  all  hope  gone  of  gaining  the  towii| 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  hastened  back  to  Agra. 

The  part  that  K^inrdn  Mirza  was  to  act,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance. In  his  hand  was  placed  the  £Bkte  of  tbe 
house  of  Bdbcr.  It  soon  appeared  that  he  pursued  a 
short-sighted  policy ;  and  that,  while  he  professed  to 
serve  his  brother  Humdyun,  he  in  reality  looked  only 
to  his  o^vn  supposed  advantage.  As  he  approached 
Delhi,  the  governor  came  out  to  meet  him.  Mir  Fakhr 
Ali,  having  easily  penetrated  the  prince's  designs, 
ventured  to  offer  him  his  advice.  He  told  him  that 
Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza  was  in  the  place,  determined  to 
hold  it  for  Humdyun,  which  he  certainly  would  do,  if 
attacked  at  that  moment ;  that  it  was  Kdmrdn's  best 
policy,  whatever  were  his  ultimate  views,  to  follow 
Hindal  to  Agra,  so  as  to  prevent  his  gaining  a  decided 
influence  there  ;  that,  if  Agra,  the  capita,l,  fell,  Yddgir 
Kasir  would  no  longer  have  the  same  inducement  to 
hold  out,  and  Delhi  would  then  submit  without  a 
struggle.  In  the  end,  he  had  sufficient  address  to  pe^ 
suade  Kdmrdn  to  march  on  to  Agra ;  and  Yddgdr,  thai 
left  undisturbed,  employed  the  leisure  afforded  him  in 
strengthening  the  defences,  and  adding  to  the  garrison. 

As  Kdmrdn  approached  Agra,  Hindal,  who  had  been 
joined  by  none  of  the  jdgirddrs  of  note,  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  maintain  a  contest  with  his  brother, 
fled  with  five  thousand  horse  to  Alwar,  the  capital  of 
Mewdt,  his  government.  His  mother  remained  behind; 
and,  influenced  by  the  representations  of  Kdmrdn  Mirza, 
who  became  responsible  for  his  safety,  soon  after  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  make  his  submission  to  that  prince, 
and  to  return  to  Agra.  In  this  submission  he  was 
joined  by  the  refractory  Amirs,  who  had  espoused  his 
cause ;  and  the  whole  confederates,  now  apparently 
united  in  a  common  cause,  met ;  and,  having  crossed 
the  Jamna,  formed  an  army  on  its  left  bank  for  the 
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professed   purpose   of   marching   against    Shir    Khan.   chap.  iv. 
Eamrdn  Mirza  held  the  chief  command.     The  army    ^''"' "' 
moved  slowly  forward  a  few  marches.     The  general  marches 
confidence   began   to   revive,   insomuch    that    traders  shirKhan. 
ventured  to  carry  stores  and  other  supplies,  which  they 
attempted  to  introduce  into  the  Emperor's  camp   at 
Chonsa.     But  Kdmnin  was  the  slave  of  a  guilty  am- 
bition, and  swayed  by  bad  advisers,  among  whom  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  fugitive  Amirs,  who  sought  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  brothers.     They  sought 
to  convince  him  that  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  so  re- 
lease the  Emperor,  was  only  laying  a  snare  for  his  own 
destruction.     Influenced  by  such  counsellors,  the  ad- 
vance, slow  at  first,  afterwards  ceased ;  and  by  and  by 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  season  for  doing  any  thing 
was  past;  that  it  was  better  to  return,  preserve  tlio 
stores  and  munitions  of  war,  and  husband  his  resources, 
that  the  troops  might  be  allowed  to  return  home,  and 
make  every  thing  ready  for  a  new  campaign ;    that, 
meanwhile,  should  Shir  Khan  defeat  the  Emperor,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  face  him ;  and  should  Humdyun 
destroy  Shir  Khan,  they  would  possess  the  means  of 
making  terms  wdth  arms  in  their  hands.     Lending  a  But  returns 
ready  ear  to  such  false  and  shallow  reasoning,  Kam-  gaging  him, 
T&n  led  his  army  back    to  Agra  about  the  beginning 
of  the  rains,  abandoning  his  brother  to  his  fate.* 

Humdyun  had  now  been  for  two  months  cooped  up  continued 
in  his  camp  at  Chonsa,  and  suffering  many  privations.  nu,I^un 
He  could  not  bring  his  wary  antagonist,  whose  camp  at  chonsa. 
was  deeply  entrenched  and  defended  by  artillery,  to 
leave  it  and  engage  in  the  open  plain ;  nor  was  he  able, 

*  Akbernama^  ff.  43,  44. ;  Tar.  make  Kamran  assume  the  title  of 

Akb.  ;    Jouher,    c.    4. ;     Ferishta,  Emperor.     From   the  narrative  of 

ToL  ii.  pp.  85—87. ;  Khafi  Khan,  Abulfazl  and  of  Jouher,  c.  5.,  and 

f.  47. ;  Tar.  Reshidi,  ff.  365,  366.  still  more  from  that  of  Haider  Mirza, 

Several     historians,     Nizam-eil-din  I  think  it  probable  that  he  assumed 

Ahmed,  the  author  of  the  Tabakat-e  the  authority,  but  not  the  name. 
Akberi,  FcriehU,  and  Khufi  Khan, 
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in  face  of  the  enemy,  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
Ganges,  though  he  lay  close  to  that  river.  The 
superiority  which  his  troops  maintained  in  partial 
skirmishes  was  of  no  avail.  He  lay  in  an  enemy's 
country  ;  and  the  opposite  bank,  as  far  as  Kan^uj,  was 
overrun  by  the  Afghdns.  His  only  hope  of  relief  was 
from  his  brothers,  who  possessed  the  means  of  collecting 
an  army,  and  marching  to  succour  him ;  but  the  news 
which  reached  him  from  Agra,  first  of  the  treason  of 
Ilindal,  and  afterwards  of  the  arrival  and  unworthy 
conduct  of  Kiimnin,  at  length  convinced  him  that,  while 
his  danger  was  daily  increasing,  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  them.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  the 
periodical  rains,  which  set  in  with  great  violence, 
increased  the  difficulty  of  moving,  or  of  receiving 
supplies  or  reinforcements.  Part  of  the  camp  of  Shir 
Shah  was  laid  under  water,  which  forced  him  to  move, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  to  the  higher 
ground,  two  or  three  kos  off,  leaving  his  cannon  and 
fortified  position  under  the  guard  of  a  portion  of  his 
army.  But  tlie  skirmishing  continued,  and  no  prospect 
of  relief  appeared. 

At  length  llumayun,  compelled  by  the  necessity  d 
his  situation,  sent  one  Miilla  Muhammed  Barghiz,  who 
was  known  to  Slifr  Shah,  to  treat  of  a  pacification.  He 
found  the  new  king  busy  with  his  spade,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  among  his  soldiers,  who  were  employed  in 
digging  a  trench.  On  seeing  the  ambassador,  the  King 
washed  his  hands,  a  temporary  awning  was  spread,  and 
he  sat  dovm  under  it  on  the  ground,  without  ceremony, 
and  received  the  envoy.  To  the  observations  which 
the  ilulla  made,  when  he  communicated  the  Emperor's 
message,  the  King  only  replied,  "Go,  and  tell  your 
Emperor  this  from  me  :  he  is  desirous  of  war,  his  troops 
are  not ;  I  do  not  wish  for  war,  my  troops  do."  He, 
however,  gave  instructions  to  Sheikh  Khalil,  whom  he 
called  his  Murshid,  or  spiritual  father,  an  eminent  and 
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le,  descended  from  the  famous  saint,  Sheikh  chap.  it. 
:erganj  ;  and,  having  sent  him  to  Humdyun,    ^^"'  ^^ 
on  was  entered  into, 
•course  of  messengers  between  the  camps  now  Negotia- 

a1_  j»x*  i^xix        J.  !•  1     tlons  and 

:  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  discussed,  armiauce. 
upposed  to  be  nearly  arranged.  An  armistice 
lave  followed;  the  men  of  the  two  armies 
mdly  terms,  and  even  amused  themselves  by 
easure  parties  to  visit  the  opposite  camps, 
took  advantage  of  this  calm  to  despatch 
han,  with  some  thousand  horse,  to  chastise 
rta,  who  had  assisted  IIumAyun,  not  only 
oops,  both  horse  and  foot,  but  by  cutting  off 
5S  of  Shir  Shah's  army ;  and  who  had  resisted 

of  reward  and  threat  of  vengeance  that  had 
5  to  secure  his  neutrality.  The  Khan  pre- 
5r  an  obstinate  encounter,  defeated  and  slew 
and  brought  back  his  head,  which  he  laid  at 

his  sovereign. 

jaty  was   meanwhile   in    progress*,  and  the  rroposed 
at  last  settled  between  the  envoys  were,  that  treaty. 
,  and  his  old  jdgir  in  Behdr,  should  be  con- 
hir  Shah,  who  was  to  acknowledge  Humdyun 

paramount,  and  to  read  the  Khutba  in  his 
it  Shir  Shah  insisted  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
lould  be  restored  to  him;   and,  after  some 


le  Bup()Osed  treaty  of  up,  to  which  Humayun  was  com- 

e1  says  little,  but  de-  pelled  to  assent.     The  Nisabnaiua 

t    the    cunning    and  makes   Bengal  given  up   as  far  as 

Shir   Khan,    Akbern.  (rarhi.     Ferishta  makes  Bengal  and 

Far.  Nizami,  f.  214.;  Behar  be  ceded  to  Shir   Khan   for 

'.  150.,  and  Tar.  Bed.  the  payment  of  a   trifling  tribute, 

peace  concluded,  on  and  adds  that  the  treaty  was  signed 

Humayun  was  to  be  and     ratified     by     mutual     oaths. 

:um   home  in   safety,  Briggs's    Ferishta,    vol.   ii.   p.   87- 

taining  Bengal  as  far  The  Kholaset-ul-Towarikh,  f.  ^76., 

khutba  to  be  read  in  also  supposes  a  peace  to  have  been 

I  name.    Jouher  makes  concluded. 

Cbuiiar  being  given 
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BOOK  iv.  delay,  Humdyun,  though  reluctantly,  was  obliged  to 
consent. 

Some  affirm  that  this  treaty  was  mutually  agreed  to, 
and  confirmed  by  oath ;  but  perhaps  no  definitive 
treaty  was  signed.  Preparations  were  made  for  break- 
ing up  both  camps.  Shir  Shah,  having  constructed 
a  bridge  over  the  Karamndsa,  had  sent  his  best  men  two 
or  three  days'  march  to  Behdr,  on  their  way  to  Bengal. 
The  Emperor  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  outposts. 
His  troops  dispersed  carelessly  about  the  camp,  and  all 
were  busy  in  packing  up  their  baggage  and  the  public 
stores,  and  in  finishing  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  they 
were  constructing  over  the  Ganges  for  their  return 
home.  The  camp  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  rejoicing. 
Shir  Shah,  seeing  that  Humayun  and  his  generals 
were  thrown  off  their  guard,  believed  that  the  mshed- 
for  moment  was  at  hand  for  striking  a  blow,  which 
should  at  once  avenge  the  ^vrongs  of  the  Afghans,  and 
destroy  the  Emperor,  his  army,  and  the  House  of  Baber. 
The  most  atrocious  breach  of  faith  cost  his  mind 
nothing;  it  was  the  very  basis  of  his  policy.  He 
directed  the  troops  that  had  marched,  to  countermarch 
secretly  and  with  speed.  He  divided  the  force  intended 
for  the  enterprise  into  three  columns  ;  taking  one  him- 
self*, giving  another  to  his  son,  Jilal  Khan,  and  the 
third  to  his  general,  Kliowds  Khan.  He  ordered 
Khowiis  Khan  to  take  a  circuit  with  his  division,  and 
as  the  day  dawned,  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  the  river 
side,  to  seize  the  boats  and  other  craft  in  the  river,  and 
to  put  to  the  sword  all  who  came  in  his  way.  The 
other  two  columns  were  to  co-operate  by  attacking  on 
different  quarters.  It  is  asserted  that  Sheikh  Khalil, 
who  was  in  Shir  Shah's  camp,  sent  to  desire  the  Em- 
peror to  be  on  his  guard  against  a  surprise,  as  Khowas 
Khan  had  marched,  about  afternoon  prayersf ,  vrith  a 

*  "  Having    his    back    to    the      as  if  he  had  come  from  ihe  west 
Kibleh/'  says  Jouhcr^  which  looks  f  Namdz-diger.     Jouher. 
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strong  body  of  men ;  but  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  chap,  n 
the  intimation.  ^'"'  '^ 

The  watch,  which  that  night  was  under  Muhammed  slaughter 
Zemdn  Mirza,  was  but  negligently  kept.  Before  the  peruusts. 
morning  twilight  appeared,  an  uproar  was  heard  in  the 
rear  toward  the  river.  Soon  after  was  seen  a  crowd  of 
women  and  camp-followers,  flying  in  confusion  over  the 
whole  camp.  The  Afghans  were  found  to  have  entered, 
and  were  slaying  all  they  met,  without  mercy  or  dis- 
tinction. The  suri>rise  was  complete.  To  numbers 
their  sleep  became  the  sleep  of  death.  The  troops  in 
general  had  not  time  to  arm,  to  saddle  their  horses,  or 
to  form  in  order,  before  the  Afghans  poured  in  on  every 
side-  Hum^yun  started  from  sleep  *  on  the  first  alarm.  Danger  or 
The  imperial  kettle-drums  were  beaten,  and  about  three  ^"™^'^*^ 
hundred  horse  soon  gathered  around  him.  Just  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horse,  Bdba  Jelair  and  Terdi  Beg 
Kuch  Beg  joined  him.  He  besought  them  to  spare  no 
exertion  to  bring  off  the  empress,  Hdji  Begum.  These 
devoted  servants,  while  zealously  attempting  to  execute 
his  orders,  were  slain  fighting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
private  tents.  Mir  Pehlewan  Badakhshi,  another  oflScer 
of  distinction,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men,  shared 
the  same  fate,  in  attempting  the  same  achievement. 
They  failed  in  their  purpose,  and  the  princess  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Afghdns.  At  this  crisis,  Shir  Shah 
himself  happened  to  arrive.  He  ordered  his  eunuchs 
and  most  trusty  servants,  with  a  party  of  armed  men, 
to  keep  watch  round  the  harem,  and  to  suffer  none  to 
be  injured.  The  wives  and  families  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  vanquished  army  fled,  and  took  refuge  in 
this  asylum,  where  they  were  safe.  While  Humdyun 
was  attempting  to  collect  his  troops,  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  elephant,  came  down  upon  him.  He 
made  a  sign  to  some  of  his  household,  who  were  by,  to 

^  The  Nisdbnama  says  that  he  was  reading  the  Koran. 
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BOOK  IV.  attack  it.  As  they  hesitated,  he  snatched  his  spear 
from  the  oflScer  who  carried  it,  spurred  on  his  horse, 
and  struck  the  animal  on  the  head  with  such  force,  that 
he  was  unable  to  draw  the  spear  out  again.  Mean- 
while, an  archer  who  sat  on  the  howdah,  wounded  him 
on  the  arm  with  an  arrow.  This  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  retire,  leaving  his  spear  in  the  wound.  He 
now  called  out  to  those  who  were  near  him  to  join  him 
in  a  charge,  but  was  not  seconded.  All  was  disorder. 
One  of  his  followers,  seizing  his  reins,  exchiimed,  in 
Oriental  phrase,  "  This  is  no  time  for  dallying :  the 
feast  is  over,  wh}'  linger  near  the  food  ? "  and  led 
him  towards  the  river.  On  reaching  the  bank,  he 
found  the  bridge  broken  down.  At  once  he  spurred 
his  liorse,  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  but  was  soon 
dismounted.*  At  this  moment  of  danger,  a  wate^ 
carrier  swam  up  to  him,  presented  him  with  his  water- 
bag,  which  lie  had  filled  with  air,  and  made  a  sign  to 
the  sinking  monarch  to  lay  hold  of  it.  He  did  so,  and 
made  his  way  across,  the  water-carrier  swimming  by 
him  and  assisting  him.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank, 
the  Emperor  asked  his  deliverer  what  was  his  name. 
He  said  it  was  Nizam.  "  To  me,"  said  the  Emperor, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  gratitude,  "  thou  art  as  NizAm 
Aulia,  and  thou  shalt  be  placed  on  my  thronc."f 

The  defeat  was  complete.  Shir  Shah  had  left  nothing 
to  accident.  The  camp  had  been  attacked  on  every 
side,  as  soon  as  it  was  entered  on  the  rear.  On  the 
river,  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  and  boats  were  in 


li«  army 

nnlhi- 

ited. 


•  "  The  Emperor  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,"  says  Jouher, 
c.  V.  "  An  elephant,  Girdbaz  by 
name,  accompanieil  liim.  He  orden>d 
the  driver  to  break  down  the  bridge, 
which  he  did.  His  Majesty  drove 
his  horse  into  the  river,  but  lost  his 

**'*^^^,.^f;  '^^le  AkbcTnama,  f.  45. 
aiKl  Nisabnama,  IT.  yi,  c)o.,  repre- 
sent   the   bridi,^.    as    being    broken 


down  by  the  Afghans. 

t  Nizam-ed-din  Aulia  is  a  cele- 
brated saint.  Some  writers  make 
the  promise  to  Nizam  to  be,  that  he 
should  occupy  the  throne  for  half 
a  day  ;  others,  till  noon.  The  Ta- 
bakat  calls  Nizam,Muhammed  Sakka, 
Muhanimed  the  water-carrier.  See 
Akbernama,  f.  45.  ;  Jouhcr,  c.  5. ; 
Tar.  Bed.  ff.  1 42,  l  w. 
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eadiness,  which  sailed  up  and  down,  filled  with  men   chap.  iv. 
rmed  with  matchlocks  and  spears,  who  killed  all  they    ^^^^'  ^^' 
ould   reach  in  the  water.      The  whole  tents,  carnp- 
iquipage,  baggage,  artillery,  stores,  and  what  remained 
rf  the  treasure,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
^luhammed  Zemdn   Mirza,  Mouldna  Muhammed  Ali, 
^loulana  Kdsim  Ali,  the  Sadr,  or  Head  of  the  Law,  many 
other  officers  of  distinction,  and  eight  thousand  of  the 
Emperor's  best  Tartar  troops,  perished  on  this  disastrous  ^-  "•  ^^e. 
3ay,  besides  numbers  of  inferior  note  and  camp  fol- 
[owers.     This  memorable  event  occurred  at  the  Chiipah 
Ghat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  27th  day  of  sefer9. 
June,  A.  D.  1539.*  •''^'^^• 

When  Shir  Shah,  after  the  final  discomfiture  and  ^"^" 
dispersion  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  the  imperial  tents,  shir  shah. 
he  dismounted  in  the  Hall  of  Audience,  and  humbly 
prostrated  himself  in  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  victory. 
He  did  not  now  hesitate  to  declare  a  dream  which 
he  had  on  the  preceding  night.  He  thought  that  he 
and  Humdyun  were  both  carried  into  the  presence  of 
the  prophet  of  God,  who  was  sitting  in  state  on 
a  throne,  and  who,  addressing  the  Emperor,  told 
him,  that  the  Almighty  had  bestowed  his  kingdom 
on  Shir  Shah ;  and  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  crown 
and  cap  of  authority  from  his  head,  placed  them  on 
that  of  his  rival,  commanding  him  to  rule  with  justice. 
This  dream,  he  said,  he  had  not  published  before  the 
battle,  lest  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  device  to  inspire 
courage  into  the  Afghdns.  He  sent  a  courteous  message 
to  the  captive  Empress,  condoling  with  her  on  the 
dcceitfulness  of  fortune ;   but   adding  that,  in  former 

•  In   this  account  of  the  cam-      ff.  90—92.;  Tar.  Bedauni,  f.  142.; 
paign  of  Bengal  and  Behar^  and  its      Briggs^s  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8 


disastrous     dose^     the     authorities  88. ;  Khafi  Khan,  f.  47.    The  Ta- 

chiefly  followed  have  been,  Akbern.  rikh-e    Bedauni    gives    some    lines 

ff.  44, 45.;  Tab.  Akb.ff.  150.  175.;  which    Shir    Shah    wrote    on    the 

Tar.  Nizami,  ff.213,  214. ;  Jouher's  memorable  victory  which  closed  the 

^lem.  c.  4y  5. ;  Nis&bnama-e  Afgh.  campaign. 
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BooKiv.  days  he  had  been  protected  and  cherished  by  the 
aT~i539  inipcrial  house,  and  regarded  himself  as  a  child  of 
the  family,  and  he  promised  to  send  her  back,  with 
all  the  Harem,  to  Agra,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  was 
known  to  have  reached  it, — a  promise  which  he  faith- 
fully performed.  He  ordered  the  same  allowances  to 
be  issued  to  all  who  were  in  the  Harem,  that  they  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to  receive ;  and  commanded 
that  all  the  other  women  and  children  of  the  van- 
quished army,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  should 
be  protected,  and  allowed  to  return  home,  at  their  own 
pleasure.  • 
Hnm^yun  The  Empcror  remained  but  a  short  time  on  the  left 
w'y  to^**  bank  of  the  Ganges,  to  collect  such  of  his  troops  as,  by 
^•^  the  strength  of  their  horses,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
had  been  able  to  get  across  the  river.  Having  been 
joined  by  his  brother  Askeri  and  some  other  chiefs, 
they  soon  after  rode  off  for  Agra.  He  had  not  ad- 
vanced far,  when  he  found  that  he  had  not  yet  escaped 
all  danger;  as  it  appeared  that  Mir  Ferid  Giir,  an 
AfghAn  officer,  was  following  him  in  the  rear ;  while 
Shah  Muhammed  Afghan  had  taken  post  in  front,  to 
arrest  his  farther  progress.  This  news  so  much  dis- 
heartened the  troops,  already  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
that  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  should  desert 
their  standards.  In  this  emergency.  Raja  Prabhan,  a 
Rdjput  chief,  volunteered  with  his  followers  to  check 
the  advance  of  Mir  Ferid,  so  as  to  allow  his  Majesty  to 
bend  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  against  the  enemy, 
who  shut  up  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  advance. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Emperor  with  his  fol- 
lowers marched  straight  against  the  Afghans  in  front, 
who,  intimidated  by  their  determined  appearance, 
abandoned  their  ground  and  left  the  road  open.     The 

*  Ni6abn6roa-e  Afgh.  f.  92. 
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p  proceeded  by  way  of  Kalpi ;  and,  after  a  rapid  chap.  iv. 
)rious  march,  reached  Agra.  *  skt^ 

while  Shir  Shah  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  ^^^^  shah 
Besides  the  force  which  he  despatched  in  pur-  Benxai  and 
the  fugitives,  he  hastened  back  into  Bengal  ^^^' 
trong  body  of  troops,  accompanied  by  his  son 
^an  ;  and  attacked  Jehangir-kuli,  the  Emperor's 
whom  he  defeated  in  several  successive  actions, 
ave  oflBcer,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  was  com- 
Q  retreat  into  the  territory  of  some  native  ze- 
,  where  he  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle  for 
ne ;  but,  in  the  end,  he  and  most  of  his  troops 
ertaken  and  slain  by  the  overpowering  supe* 
of  the  Afghilns;  so  that,  of  his  whole  army, 
I  Maksiid  Bengali  f  was  the  only  man  of  note 
r  re-joined  the  Emperor.  Shir  Shah  was  now 
led  King,  without  opposition,  in  Bengal  also; 
►ugh  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country  J, 
id  in  person  to  his  affairs  in  the  north,  he 
his  attention  unremittingly,  for  the  next  two 
)  complete  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  and 
its  revenue  and  internal  affairs  on  a  satisfactory 

BfFects  of  the  great  victory  at  Chonsa  were  not  ^nd  an  the 
i  to  Bengal ;  they  extended  in  every  direction,  oangetic 

provincefl. 

T,  c.  5.     The  Riga^  who  himself  mentions^   vol.  ii.  p.  117*^ 

ith  80  much  spirit,  is  said  that  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in 

ril  or  Arail.     There  are  Bengal. 

I.     One  opposite  Allah-  J  Tar.  Nizam-i.  f.  214. ;  Tab. 

38   the  Jamna;  and  one  Akb.  f.  Ifk). ;  Akbern^ma,  f.  45,; 

s  S.  by  E.  from  Kanauj.  Tarikh.  Bedauni,  f.   143.  ;  Nis^b- 

ilton's  Hindustan^  vol.  i.  nama,  fF.  91 — 9^«    The  Nizdbnama 

74.).  says  that,  after  many  actions,  Je- 

as  of  the  Ziaret-gAh  near  hangir  was   besieged   and  slain  in 

1   consequently  of   a   re-  GarohL       Is    this    the    Garrows  ? 

ily.    Akbern.  f.  6l.    Fe.  Abulfazl  makes  Shir  Shah  halt  on 

•s,    voL   iL    p.  88.,    that  the  borders  of  Behar,  and  send  his 

Beg    was   expelled    from  son,  Jilal   Khan,   to    complete   the 

id   rejoined    Humdyun  ;  destruction  of  Jehangir-Kuli*8  force, 
ertainly  i  mistake,  as  he 
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BOOK  iv.  Shir  Shah  was  soon  undisputed  master  of  Beh^r.  He 
^  ^  1539  crossed  the  Ganges  to  renew  the  siege  of  Juanpiir, 
which,  with  the  whole  territory  dependent  on  it,  su^ 
rendered  with  little  resistance.  In  like  manner  he 
overran  the  rest  of  the  country,  east  of  the  Ganges, 
as  far  as  Kanduj.  Not  content  with  this  success,  he 
sent  his  son  Kutb  Khan  across  that  river,  and  through 
the  Doab,  with  a  large  detachment,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  important  towns  of  Ealpi  and  Etawa  on 
the  Jamna.  The  wide  dominions  of  Humdyun  seemed 
now  to  have  shrunk  into  the  narrow  space  circum- 
scribed by  the  walls  of  Agra  and  Delhi;  and  lus 
tenure,  even  of  these  cities,  was  far  from  being  secure. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HUMArUN*8   EXPULSION   FROM   IIINDUSTAn. 

m    JOINS    kAhrXn   at    AGRA.  —  humiliation    of    niXDAL 

TUN  PRKPARES  AGAIN  TO  ATTACK  S1I/r  SIIAII. — ILLNESS  AND 
SAT   OF   kAurAx,  —  DEFEAT   OP   SHfR  SIIAIl's  ADVANCED  ARMY. 

SR   m/rZA    DOGHLAT    in    HUM^(yDN's   camp. HIS   CHARACTER 

IE    EMPEROR  —  AND    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN — AND    OF 

ULTTLB  OF  KANAUJ. — OTHER  ACCOUNTS  OF  THAT   DISASTER. 

n  OF  UUmAyUN. — HE  ARRIVES  AT  AGRA. PROCEEDS  TOWARDS 

[*-AND  ONWARDS  TO   THE    PENjXb.  —  SH/r  SHAH  AT  DELHL 

'ARTIES  PURSUE  HUmXyUN  ACROSS  THE  SATLF^.  —  SELFISH 
UCT  OP  KiMRiN.  —  TREATY  AMONG  THE  IMPERIAL  BROTHERS. 
EIR  WANT   OF  UNION. —TREACHERY  OF   kAmrAn. —  Su/r  SHAH 

VES   HIS  OVERTUUE8. —  ENTEKS  THE  PKNJAB. THE   IMPERIAL 

T    QUIT    LAIH^'R. —  kAmrIn    DEPARTS    FOR    kAbUL. IIINDAL 

IND   AND   GUJrXt. HUM  A  Y  UN  BIEDITATES  AN  EXPEDITION   TO 

Hfit RECENT     EVENTS     THERE kAhrIn     THWARTS     THE 

1    OF    HUMAYUN  —  WHO    PROCEEDS     TOWARDS    SIND.  —  HINDAL 

SS   HIM   AT   GUL-BALUCH. THEY    PASS    THE    TERRITORIES   OF 

5HU1   LANGA AND   REACH   SIND.  —  RECENT    STATE,    AND    PAST 

!R  OF  HUBL(yUN.  —  THE  AFGHAN  SUPREMACY  RESTORED  IN 
f   UNDER  SH^R  SHAH. 

I'UN,  on  his  arrival  near  Agra  after  his  disastrous   cukv.  v. 
tion,  found  his  brother  Kainrdn,  who,  about  a  ^^  „.  j)4f,y 

after  his  impolitic  and  infj^lorious  retreat,  was  en-  f-"- 1^-*-*- 
d  at  the  Zirefshan  gardens.     When  the  M  irzas,  joins  Kdm- 
in  and  Hindal,  received  intelligence  of  the  Em-  ^J^^^^ 
\  discomfiture,    followed   by  certain  information 
hir  Shah  was  taking  possession  of  the  country  on    . 
side,  they  perceived,  too  late,  that,  circumstanced 
igs  were,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  dethroning  the 
•or,  with  any  hope  of  establishing  themselves  in  his 

and  that  the  only  safety  of  the  brothers  lay  in 
union.     Nor  would  it  have  been  politic,  on  the 
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BOOK  IV.  Emperor's  part,  with  the  small  force  that  he  had  heen 

aVTssq.  ^^^^  *^  s^^^  ^^^™  *^^^  wreck  of  his  army,  to  attempt  to 
punish  them  for  their  late  defection.  As  he  came  near 
Agra,  he  galloped  forward  and  entered  Kamrdn's  tent^  be- 
fore the  Mirza  was  aware  of  his  coming.*  The  brothers 
embraced  each  other  affectionately,  and  with  many  tears. 
They  afterwards  went  and  sat  down  together,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  in  the  porch  of  the  pavilion.  Mutual 
explanations  followed.  The  veil  of  silence  was  probably 
thrown  over  the  offences  of  Eamrdn,  still  chiefly  secret 
and  in  embryo.  liindal's  desertion  and  his  open  as- 
sumption of  royalty  were  pardoned,  at  the  intercession 
of  his  excellent  mother,  and  of  Kamrdn ;  and  he  soon 
after  arrived  from  Alwar,  his  jagir,  and  joined  Ws 
brothers. 

Huiniiui.         But  as  his  offence  was  public,  so  was  his  humiliation. 

HiDdAi.  Ilumdyun,  soon  after  his  return,  gave  a  grand  feast  in 
the  palace  of  Baber's  garden,  to  which  all  the  Mirzaa 
and  the  chief  officers  and  Amirs  were  invited.  In  the 
midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  in  presence  of  the 
whole  assembly,  the  Emperor,  addressing  Kamr^n,  asked 
him  why  Hindal  Mirza  had  rebelled.  Kdmrdn,  turning 
to  Hindal,  who  was  present,  inquired,  what  had  induced 
him,  instead  of  assisting  his  Majesty  in  his  difficulties, 
to  break  out  into  revolt.  The  Mirza,  covered  with  con- 
fusion, replied,  that  he  was  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  that  some  Amirs,  such  as  Zahid  Beg,  Khusioa 
Kokiltash,  Haji  Muhammed,  and  others,  had  misled  Urn 
by  bad  advice,  but  entreated  forgiveness  of  his  offences, 
—  an  answer  fatal  to  a  man  of  ambition.  "  Well,"  ssii 
Humayun,  "  at  Kdmrdn  Mirza's  entreaty,  I  do  foi^ve 
you  and  them ;  but  correct  your  views,  and  amend 
your  conduct ;  and  above  all,  henceforward  do  not  listen 
to  my  enemies,"     After  some  farther  admonition,  he 

*  Tab.  Akb.  f.  51.    The  author      attended  the  Emperor  in  thii  fli^^t 
mentions  that  his  father,  Muhammed      See  also  Jouher,  c  ▼• 
Mokim^  was  one  of  the  few  who 
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Ided,  "  What  is  past  is  past  We  must  now  all  join  chap.  v. 
anfuUy  to  repel  the  common  enemy."  The  princes 
id  Amirs,  applauding  his  clemency,  loudly  joined  in  as- 
ring  him  that,  by  his  favour  and  the  divine  assistance, 
ey  would  soon  extirpate  Shir  Khan  and  his  race. 
demn  prayers  and  vows  were  repeated,  and  it  was 
ced  that,  as  early  as  was  practicable,  the  imperial  tents 
Lould  be  pitched  in  the  Zirefshdn  garden,  ready  for  the 
*ld.* 
Not  lonff  after  the  Emperor's  return   to  Affra,  the  Hum^y«n 

o      7  rewards  his 

ater-carrier,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  Chonsa,  pre-  deiiveivr 
nted  himself  at  the  public  derbdr.     Humayun,  as  soon  *^  ^'*>o"««- 

he  saw  the  poor  man  from  afar,  mindful  of  his  danger 
id  his  vow,  descended  from  the  throne,  and,  in  strict 
^mpliance  with  the  words  of  his  promise,  allowed  him 
mount  "the  throne  of  the  world,"  and  to  occupy  it 
r  half  a  day.  Whatever  commands  the  new  sovereign 
sued  were  literally  and  instantly  fulfilled,  even  where 
le  imperial  decrees  and  usages  happened  to  stand  in 
le  way;  and  the  delighted  monarch  employed  his 
>wer,  during  his  short  reign,  to  make  several  of  his 
iends  and  family  happy  for  the  whole  future  course  of 
leir  lives.  This  mummery  did  not  escape  the  ridicule 
id  scorn  of  Kamran.f 

Indeed,    though    policy    and    necessity   united    the  Preparft 
rothers  for  a  season,  it  was  soon  but  too  evident  that  attadc  mr 
lere  was  little  cordiality  between  them.     Meanwhile,  ®***** » 
owever,  the  levying  of  troops  went  on ;  many  Amirs 
lined  the    Emperor  with  reinforcements   from    their 
igirs;  and  among  others,  Muhammed  Sultan   Mirza 


*  Jonher,  c.  ▼. 

t  Abnlfasl^  Ferishta,  and  the 
ithor  of  the  Kholtet-ul-Tow&rflch^ 
ly  that  he  filled  the  throne  for 
iXf  a-dmy :  Jouher^  for  two  hours 
io  mat).  The  author  of  the 
Lboliaet  adds  that  the  report  pre- 
ilent  in  his  day  was^  that  the  water- 


carrier^  to  complete  the  semhlance 
of  imperial  power^  had  his  leathern 
mashek,  or  water-bag^  cut  into  pieces 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  different 
coins,  which  were  gilt  or  plated, 
and  stamped  with  his  name,  and 
the  date  of  his  reign  and  of  the 
Hejra,  as  a  sorereign  prince. 
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A.  D.  1539. 


A.  D  1540. 


irho  ad- 
vances to 
meet  him. 
Ramsan, 
January. 

ninew  and 
retreat  of 
Kidnrin. 


and  his  sons,  who  had  so  long  been  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, finding,  probably,  that  no  single  branch  of  the 
divided  house  of  Taimur  could  withstand  the  ove^ 
whelming  superiority  of  the  Afghans,  once  more  sought 
and  gained  the  imperial  pardon  and  protection.  The 
army  gradually  swelled,  but  more  perhaps  in  numben 
than  in  eflfective  strength. 

The  brothers,  after  their  reconciliation,  held  muiy 
long  consultations  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  but,  in 
the  state  of  mutual  feeling  in  which  they  were,  to 
very  little  purpose.  Nothing  was  concluded.  EimraD 
strongly  urged  Piumayun  to  remain  in  the  capital,  and 
to  entrust  to  him  the  conduct  of  the  campaign ;  unde^ 
taking,  with  his  army  of  the  Penjab,  which  amounted 
to  20,000  men,  still  fresh  and  unbroken,  to  give  a  good 
account  of  Shir  Shah.  But  to  this  the  Emperor  refused 
to  consent,  declaring  that,  as  he  had  been  treacheroasly 
defeated  by  the  Afghans,  he  was  determined  to  have 
his  revenge  in  person.  During  the  delays  that  sac* 
ceeded,  Kamran,  who  in  no  respect  entered  into  the 
Emperor's  views,  showed  the  strongest  desire  to  return 
to  Lahiir,  and  repeatedly  asked  leave  to  go.  Every  wish 
of  Kamran's,  but  that  alone,  was  readily  granted.  In 
vain  did  the  Mirza  urge  that  the  government  of  his 
extensive  territories  required  his  presence.  For  seven 
mouths  did  he  persist  in  his  petitions  and  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  depart;  when  news  arrived  that  Shir 
Shall,  having  cleared  Bengal  of  the  imperial  troopBi 
had  collected  a  formidable  army,  and  was  on  his  maich 
to  attack  the  brothers.* 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  demonstra- 
tion would  have  induced  them  to  unite  heartily  agidnst 
the  common  enemy.  But  Kamran  had  no  wish  to  add 
to  his  brother's  power,  which  he  still  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  his  own  independence :  and  his  impatience 

•  Akbernama,  f.  46.;  Tab.  Akb.      Bedauni,  f.  143.:   Jouher,  c  5.; 
f.  151.;  Tar.  Nil.  f.  214.;  Tar.      Feriahta,  &c. 
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to  return  to  the  north  was  increased  by  a  severe  attack   chap.  v. 
)f  illness,  which  ended  in  a  complication  of  disorders. 
The  climate  of  Hindustdn  was  unfavourable  to  his  con- 
i;itution*     His  malady,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  Februarj 
Qonths,  was  aggravated  by  a  slow  fever  attended  with  ***  ^^^' 
iruptions  over  his    body,   great   emaciation   and  the 
Murtial  loss   of  the   use  of  his  limbs.     The  power  of 
nedicine  failed  :  it  was  insinuated  that  his  complaints 
vere  the  effect  of  poison,  and  he  determined  to  return. 

**  The  retreat  of  Kdmrdn,"  says  Haider  Mirza  *,  "  was 
he  efficient  cause  of  the  rise  of  Shir  Khan,  and  of  the 
bU  of  the  Chaghatdi  d)masty."  The  Emperor  spared  no 
ntreaty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  leave  some  of  the  chief 
aen  of  his  army  with  their  followers  behind  as  aux- 
liaries ;  but,  far  from  assenting  to  this,  he  perversely 
ised  his  endeavours  to  seduce  such  of  the  Emperor's 
officers  and  troops  as  were  in  Agra,  to  accompany  him. 
lis  minister.  Amir  Ehwaja  Kilan,  who  never  ceased 
irging  him  to  quit  Agra,  was  at  last  sent  before  with 
;he  mainbody  of  the  army,  and  Kamrdn  himself  pre- 
pared to  follow. 

Meanwhile  Shir  Shah  advanced  to  the  Ganges,  which  Defeat  of 
lie  crossed,  and  detached  his  younger  son  Kutb  Khan  wiiinced 
icross  the  Dodb  to  attack  Kalpi  and  Etdwa,  positions  """^r. 
yf  importance  from  their  vicinity  to  the  capital.     They 
were  held  by  Yadgdr  Ndzir  Mirza  and  Easim  Husein 
Saltan  Uzbek ;  and  a  part  of  Kalpi  had  been  given  in 
jdgir  to  Kdmrdn.    The  Amirs  assembled  their  followers, 
sind  being  joined  by  Sekander  Sultan  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Kdmrdn's  troops,  marched  out  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.     They  had  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  enemy  to  an  action,  and  completely  routed 
them  in  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  Kutb  Khan  was  left 
dead  on  the  field.     His  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  with 
many  others  to  Agra.     The  victorious  generals  strongly 

*  Tarikli-e-Reshidi,  f.  367. 
H  3 
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BOOK  IT.  advised  the  Emperor  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  in- 

aI^Timo.  8*^^*ly  *^  ^^^^  t^6  fi^W  in  person.     He  accordingly 
marched  from  Agra  towards  the  Ganges  to  meet  and 
engage  Shir  Shah.* 
nuider  The  efforts  of  Humdyun  to  detain  his  brother  and 

Do^iat  in   ^^^  troops  at  this  important  and  dangerous  crisis  were 
iiumdyun'a  uHsuccessful !   but  sevenil  of  Edmrdn's  officers  irere 

CBIXip. 

prevailed  upon  to  remain.  Of  these,  the  most  eminent 
was  his  cousin,  the  celebrated  Haider  Mirza  Doghlatf, 
who,  in  his  own  defence,  states  at  some  length  the  8^ 
gumcnts  used  to  influence  him,  and  they  are  curious  as 
showing  the  feelings  of  the  brothers  to  each  other.  He 
was  high  in  the  Mirza's  confidence,  and  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  even  left,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  in  chai]ge 
of  the  government  of  Ldhiir,  during  Kdmr&n's  last  ex- 
pedition for  the  recovery  of  Eaudahdr.  Edmrdn  le* 
jnonstrated  with  him  on  his  proposed  desertion  ;  and 
reminded  him  that  he  had  received  him  in  his  Court 
when  an  exile  from  his  own  country;  that  be  had 
treated  him  all  along  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother,  indth 
the  most  distinguished  confidence  and  consideration, 
and  intrusted  to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  his  afiairs; 
and  that,  in  return  for  all  this,  to  leave  him,  his  cousin,  at 
such  a  moment,  when  a  powerful  enemy  threatened  his 
kingdom,  and  his  body  was  wasting  under  a  dangerous 
disease,  would  be  the  height  of  unkindness  and  in- 
gratitude. On  the  other  hand,  Haider  tells  us  that  he 
had  become  the  Emperor's  brother  after  the  Moghul 
fashion,  an  engagement  which  bound  them  to  each  other 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  honour :  the  Emperor  never 
spoke  to  him  nor  addressed  him,  even  in  his  pubUc 
firmans,  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  brother  and 
friend,  a  distinction  shown  to  none  of  the  Sultans  of 
the  Court,  nor  even  to  his  own  brothers.     Humayun, 

*  Akbernama  and  Tab.  Akberi,      hammed  Husein   Kork6n  Dqghlit* 
as  above.  by  the  sister  of  Biber's  mother. 

t  Haider  was  the  son  of  Mu- 
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Q  his  part  also,  remonstrated  with  Haider  Mirza,  and   chap.  v. 

id  clidm  to  his  services.     He  said,  that  though  Haider 

"as  in  Edmrdn's  emplo3anent,  he  himself  had  really 

een  latterly  guided  in  every  thing  by  his  counsels; 

lat  as  to  his  being  Kdmrin's  cousin,  he  stood  in  exactly 

le  same  relation  to  him  ;  and  as  for  his  illness,  even 

it  were  real,  Haider  was  no  physician  :  that  the 
tresent  was  no  ordinary  time :  that,  on  the  issue  of  the 
pproaching  combat  with  Shir  Shah,  depended  the  fate, 
ot  of  Humdyun  merely,  but  of  Eamrdn  himself,  nay 
f  the  whole  family  of  Baber,  and  of  Hindustan  itself: 
lat  if  Shir  Khan  was  successful,  all  was  lost,  and 
[amr&a  would  not  find  himself  safe  even  in  Ldhiir: 
lat^  as  a  faithful  and  enlightened  friend  of  their  house, 
;  was  Haider's  duty  to  consult  the  general  good  and 
smain  behind :  unless,  indeed,  he  dreaded  the  issue  of 
le  contest,  and  was  anxious  to  shelter  himself  from 
anger  by  getting  to  Ldhiir  as  a  place  whence,  in  case 
f  calamity,  he  could  easily  betake  himself  elsewhere  at 
ilL  "  This  reasoning,"  says  Haider  Mirza,  "  was  to 
le  conclusive,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain. 
leing  unable,  by  any  entreaties,  to  obtain  Kamrdn's  per- 
lission,  I  staid  without  it.  Edmrdn  Mirza,  leaving 
}kander  Mirza  with  about  a  thousand  men  as  aux- 
iaries,  and  taking  'with  him  as  many  as  he  could  *,  set 
at  for  Ldhiir :  and  this,"  continues  he,  "  to  the  enemy 
'as  a  victory,  and  to  his  friends  a  defeat." 

The  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  of  Edmrdn  was  hii  chwrw- 
ital  to  his  family :  and  Humdyun,  with  many  excellent  Emperor. 
ad  agreeable  qualities,  had  not  the  talents  required  to 
ipport  a  sinking  empire.    We  have  a  character  of  him, 
9  he  was  at  this  time,  drawn  by  an  able  hand,  which 

•  Ferishtt,  ToL  iL  p.  89.,  follows  Akb.  and  Ninabnami,  f.  93.,  have 
[aider  in  regard  to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  The  number  carried 
len  left.  The  Akbem&ma,  f.  46.,  back  Ib  stoted  at  twenty  thousand. 
IS  three  thousand  under  Abdalla  He  must  have  been  joined  by  re- 
[oghul;  the  Khol&set-ul-Towarikh  inforcements  after  leaving  the  Pen- 
is  the   same   number;   the  Tab.  jab. 

If  4 
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BOOK  IV.  bears  every  mark  of  truth  and  impartiality.  "  Hu- 
aVTsTu  ^"^^yu^/'  s^y^  Haider  Mirza,  "  as  he  was  the  eldest,  was 
the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of  Bdber's  sons.  I 
have  seen  few  persons  possessed  of  so  much  natural 
talent  and  excellence  as  he  :  but  in  consequence  of  his 
having  dissolute  and  sensual  men  in  his  service,  and  of 
his  intercourse  with  them,  and  with  men  of  mean  and 
profligate  character,  such  as  in  particular  MouUna 
Mulmmmed  Farghari,  and  others  like  him,  he  contracted 
some  bad  habits,  as,  for  instance,  the  excessive  use  of 
opium  * ;  and  the  business  which,  as  a  prince,  he  should 
himself  have  managed,  he  left  to  them.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  many  excellent  qualities.  In  battle  he  was  steady 
and  brave ;  in  conversation,  ingenious  and  lively ;  and  at 
the  social  board,  full  of  wit.  He  was  kind-hearted  and 
generous,  lie  was  a  dignified  and  magnificent  prince, 
and  observed  much  state;  insomuch  that,  though  I 
came  into  his  service  at  Agra,  in  his  broken  fortunes, 
when  i^eople  said  his  pomp  and  style  were  no  longer 
what  they  had  been,  yet,  when  the  army  was  arrayed 
for  the  Ganges  campaign,  at  which  time  the  superin- 
tendence devolved  upon  me,  the  number  of  artisans  who 
accompanied  him  was  seventeen  thousand,  from  which 
the  extent  of  the  other  branches  of  his  establishiueut 
may  be  imagined." 
staUM.fthc  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  April  when  the  im- 
Hrmy,  **  jK^riul  tcnts  Were  pitched  in  the  Zirefshdn  garden.  The 
zikL?a-  "iitural  consequences  of  the  Emperor's  want  of  success 
iM-Kinnini;  in  tlic  preceding  campaigns,  and  of  the  discord  of  the 
^  ^^'^^^'  l)rotliers,  were  visible  in  the  bad  spirit  that  prevailed 
in  the  camp  and  court.  The  higher  Amirs,  and  espe- 
cially the  Chnghatai  nobles,  were  discontented.  The 
army  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  of  troops  hastily 
raised,  and  who  had  seen  no  service.  The  great  body 
of  veterans  had  perished  in  the  Bengal  expedition.    In 

*  Tarikh-c-Rebbidi,  f.  3()5. 
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the  camp  there  was  a  general  languor  and  disaffection,  chap.  v. 
The  officers  showed  little  zeal,  the  troops  little  ardour ; 
all  was  disorganised.  Shir  Shah  appears  to  have  re- 
crossed  the  Ganges  on  the  Emperor's  approach,  and  to 
have  baffled  him  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river,  over 
which  he  had  thrown  a  bridge.  Humdyun  then  marched 
along  the  banks  to  Kanduj.  Some  of  the  enemy's 
ships  appearing  in  the  river  to  dispute  the  passage,  one 
of  the  largest  was  sunk  by  the  fire  from  the  imperial 
guns.  The  events  that  followed  may  be  best  understood 
from  the  narrative,  somewhat  abridged,  of  Haider  Mirza, 
who  held  a  high  rank  in  his  army,  tinged  though  in 
some  respects  it  may  be  by  the  colouring  thrown  upon 
them  by  his  wounded  feelings. 

**  The  imperial  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  "^^ 
in  the  best  way  that  it  could.  There  it  encamped,  and  count  of 
lay  for  about  a  month,  the  Emperor  being  on  Vne  side  2,^' 
of  the  river,  and  Shir  Khan  on  the  other,  facing  each 
other.  The  armies  may  have  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men.*  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza, 
and  his  sons  Ulugh  Mii'za  and  Shah  Mirza,  were  princes 
of  the  house  of  Taimur,  who  had  been  entertained  with 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  kingly  favour  by  Bdber, 
but  after  his  death  had  more  than  once  revolted,  had 
been  pardoned  and  received  back  into  favour  by  IIu- 
mdyun.  They  now  once  more  deserted.  This  defection 
quite  changed  the  face  of  things.  Desertion  became 
general  in  the  army.  The  most  surprising  part  of  it 
was,  that  such  as  deserted  did  not  go  over  to  Shir  Khan, 
and  of  course  could  expect  nothing  from  him.  The 
general  cry  was,  "  Let  us  go  and  rest  in  our  own 
homes."  A  number  even  of  Kdmran's  auxiliary  troops 
deserted,  and  fled  to  Laliur. 

"  The  Emperor  had  with  him  a  formidable  artillery  ; 

*  Tbe  £m|icror'B  anny  is  usually      f.  214.;  Nisabimma,   f.   92.;  Bc- 
stated  at  90,000,  or  100,000;  Sliir      dauni,  f.  1^3, 
Sbah's,  at  50,000.— Tar.  Nixaiui, 
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BOOK  IV.  seven  hundred  carriages,  each  having  a  swivd,  and 
^  ^  jg^  drawn  by  four  pair  of  bullocks;  and  sixty-one  heavy 
guns,  each  drawn  by  sixty  pair  of  bullocks,  and  sap- 
plied,  not  with  stone,  but  with  leaden  bullets. 

^'  As  the  army  had  begun  to  desert,  it  was  judged 
better  to  risk  a  battle  than  to  see  it  go  to  ruin  withoat 
fighting.  If  the  result  was  unfavourable,  in  that  cue 
we  could  not  at  least  be  accused  of  having  abandoned 
an  empire  like  Hindustan  without  striking  a  blow. 
Another  consideration  was,  that  if  we  passed  the  river, 
desertion  would  no  longer  be  possible.  We,  therefore, 
crossed  over. 

^^  Both  armies  entrenched  themselves.  Every  day, 
skirmishes  occurred  between  the  irregulars  and  the 
Hindus.  At  length,  however,  the  monsoon  rains  came 
on,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  which  flooded  the  camp. 
To  move  was  indispensable.  Those  about  the  Emperor 
told  him  that  such  another  rain  would  ruin  the  army; 
and  proposed  to  move  to  a  rising  ground,  which  tlie 
inundation  could  not  reach,  and  which  lay  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  I  went  to  reconnoitre,  and  found  the  place 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  They  wished  to  march  im- 
mediately. I  represented  that,  when  we  did  march,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
by  engaging  them  in  skirmishes,  as  it  would  not  do  to 
be  drawn  into  a  general  action,  when  the  army  was 
marching  to  change  its  ground :  that  next  day  was  the 
tenth  of  Moharrem,  when  we  could  draw  out  our  troops 
in  battle  array,  without  advancing  on  the  Afghans,  or 
courting  an  engagement,  but  that  if  they  left  their 
trenches  to  attack  us,  we  should  engage ;  that  a  battle 
we  must  have  in  the  end ;  but  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  was  best  for  us  to  draw  up  the  army  in  battle  array, 
and  plant  the  heavy  cannon  and  smaU  guns  in  front; 
that  there  were  nearly  five  thousand  gunners,  who 
could  be  stationed  with  the  guns:  that  if  the  enemy 
did  not  come  out  that  day,  we  should  return  back  to 
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the  camp ;  and  next  day,  having  again  drawn  out  the  chap,  t 
troops  in  the  same  order  as  before,  we  could  keep  our 
ground,  while  the  baggage  and  stores  were  conveyed, 
covered  by  our  lines,  from  the  old  camp  to  the  new 
ground;  and  when  that  was  accomplished,  we  might 
retire  to  our  new  quarters. 

**  The  plan  was  approved  of,  and,  accordingly,  next  And  of  tin 
day  •  the  army  was  drawn  out  to  carry  it  into  effect,  ^l^ 
The  ranks  were  marshalled,  but  were  unsteady:  the  Mohmem 
guns  and  cannon,  under  the  guidance  of  Muhammed  ii.B.  947, 
Khan  Rtimi,  the  son  of  Ustad-Kuli,  Ustdd  Ahmed  ^^  *^- 
Rumi  and  Hasan  Khalifat,  were  moved  forward  to  the 
appointed  place,  accompanied  by  the  artillery  men,  and 
chfdns  were  extended  between  them,  as  is  the  practice. 
In  the  rest  of  the  army  were  Amirs,  —  Amirs  only  in 
name,  who  enjoyed  governments  and  rich  jAgirs,  with- 
out the  slightest  tincture  of  prudence,  or  knowledge, 
OP  energy,  or  emulation,  or  nobleness  of  mind,  or  gene- 
romty,  qualities  from  which  nobility  draws  its  name. 
The  Emperor  placed  the  author  on  his  left  side,  so  that 
his  right  was  next  the  Emperor's  left ;  on  the  Emperor's 
right  was  a  chosen  band  of  his  tildndeh.  On  my  left 
were  placed  my  retainers,  four  hundred  in  number,  all 
tried  men,  veterans  who  had  experienced  the  changes 
of  fortune,  and  were  nurtured  in  hardships.  On  the 
day  of  the  battle,  they  were  all  mounted  on  tipchdk 
horses,  and  clad  in  mail.  Between  me  and  the  extreme 
left  of  the  centre  stood  seven  and  twenty  Amirs,  all 
having  the  horse-tail  banner.f  Beyond  that  was  the 
left  wing,  the  extent  and  nature  of  which  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  other.  On  the  day  of  battlS,  when 
Shir  Ehan  marched  out  with  his  army  in  columns,  of 
the  seven  and  twenty  horse-tail  standards  that  were 
with  these  great  lords,  there  was  not  one  that  was  not 

^  Roi-e- Ash iir.  Moharrem^  10.       or  mountain,  cow.     This  was  held 
f  Or,   more  literally,  the  tiighy      only  hy  Amfrs  of  a  high  class, 
or  banner  of  the  tail  of  the  Tibet, 
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BOOK  iv.  hid,  from  fear  lest  the  enemy  might  see  and  bear  down 
aTTTsm    '^P^^^  ^**     The  soldiership  and  bravery  of  the  Amirs 
may  be  estimated  from  this  trait  of  courage. 

^^  Shir  Khan  led  out  his  troops  in  five  divisions  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  having  one  of  three  thousand  in 
advance.  I  reckoned  his  whole  force  at  less  than  fif- 
teen thousand,  while  I  estimated  the  Chaghatdi  army 
at  forty  thousand,  or  thereabouts,  all  mounted  on  tip- 
chdk  horses,  and  in  armour.  The  noise  of  their  move- 
ment was  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  the  courage  of 
their  Amirs  and  commanders  such  as  has  been  said. 
Wlien  Shir  Ivlian's  army  quitted  their  trenches,  two  of 
the  columns  drew  up  before  the  ditch,  the  other  three 
advanced  towards  our  army.  On  our  side  the  centre 
was  in  motion,  to  take  the  ground  I  had  marked  oat 
for  it,  but  we  were  unable  to  reach  it.  In  the  Chag- 
hatai  anny  every  man,  Amir  and  Vazir,  rich  and  poor, 
has  his  camp-followers  (gholams),  so  that  an  Amir  of 
any  note,  if  he  has  an  hundred  retainers  *,  will,  for  him- 
self and  them,  have  perhaps  five  hundred  camp-fi>l- 
lowers,  who,  in  the  day  of  battle,  do  not  attend  their 
master,  and  are  not  masters  of  themselves,  so  that  they 
wander  at  large;  and  as,  when  they  have  lost  their 
master's  control,  they  are  under  no  other,  however 
much  they  may  be  beaten  back  on  face  or  head,  with 
mace  or  stick,  they  arc  totally  unmanageable.  In  a 
word,  by  the  pressure  of  the  masses  of  these  men,  the 
troops  were  quite  unable  to  keep  their  ranks;  the 
camp-followers,  crowding  behind,  bore  them  so  down 
that  they  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  the  crowd 
continuing  still  to  press  on,  some  on  one  side,  some  on 
another,  pushed  the  soldiers  upon  the  chains  of  the 
carriages.  Even  then  the  camp-followers,  who  were 
behind,  went  on  urging  those  before,  till  in  many  in- 
stances the  chains  burst,  and  every  person  who  was 

•  Noukcr. 
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oned  at  the  chain  so  broken,  driven  out  beyond  it,    chap.  v. 

e  the  order,  even   of  such   as  kept  within,  was 

ly  broken  and  destroyed,  and,  from  the  pressure 

confusion,  not  a  raan  could  act. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  centre,  nor  were  matters 

e  prosperous  on  the  right.     As  Shir  Khan's  three 

mns   approached,   a   cry  of  *  defeat '   was  heard, 

that  instant  a  panic  seized  the  men;  and  before 
arrow  was  shot  from  a  bow,  they  fled  like  chaff 
re  the  wind.  The  fugitives  ran  towards  the  centre, 
e  they  found  all  in  disorder,  the  camp-followers, 
ing  pushed  clear  through  the  line,  had  disordered 
y  thing,  and  separated  the  Mir  from  the  men,  and 
men  from  the  Mir.  But  when,  to  this  confusion, 
rush  of  the  terrified  men  flying  from  the  right  was 
ed,  the  defeat  was  sure,  and  the  day  irretrievable. 

Chaghatai  army,  which  counted  forty  thousand 
I  in  armour,  besides  camp-followers  and  artisans  *, 

before  ten  thousand.  It  was  not  a  fight,  but  a 
t,  for  not  a  man,  friend  or  foe,  was  even  wounded. 
T  Khan  gained  a  great  victory;  the  Chaghatdis 
ered  a  ruinous  defeat.  Not  a  cannon  was  fired — 
a  gun.     The  artillery  was  totally  useless. 

When  the  Chaghatdis  took  to  flight,  the  distance 
Q  the  field  of  battle  to  the  banks  of  the  river  might 
ibout  a  farsang.f  Before  a  man  was  wounded,  the' 
Die  army.  Amirs,  Behdders,  and  common  men,  fled, 
ken  and  dismayed,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
B  enemy's  army  followed,  and  overtook  them.  The 
aghatdis,  not  having  time  to  take  ofi^  their  horse- 
Dour  or  their  own  cuirasses  J,  plunged,  accoutred  as 
jy  were,  into  the  stream.  Its  breadth  might  be 
out  five  bowshots.  Many  Amirs  of  illustrious  name 
rished;  and  all  from  want  of  concert  and  control, 
i^ery  one  went,  or  came,  at  his  own  will.     When  we 

*  Shagird-pesheh.  %  Kichim  and  Jaba, 

\  Nearly  four  miles. 
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BOOK  IV.  emerged  from  the  river  on  the  other  bank,  a  monarch, 
who  at  noon  had  seventeen  thousand  artisans  in  his 
establishments^  was  mounted  upon  a  wretched  spavined 
horse,  with  both  his  head  and  feet  bare.  Permanence, 
belongs  to  Grod  alone,  the  King  of  kings.  The  author 
had  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  retainers  and  servants^ 
of  whom  only  sixty  escaped  out  of  the  river.  All  the 
rest  were  drowned.  From  this  instance  the  general 
loss  may  be  estimated."  * 

Such  is  the  account  of  Haider  Mirza,  which,  though 
it  bears  evident  mark  of  the  disappointment  and  chagrin 
which  embittered  his  mind,  is  that  of  an  able  man,  and 
an  eyewitness  who  had  the  best  means  of  information. 
From  other  authorities,  even  more  disposed  to  cover 
the  failures  of  the  imperial  arms,  we  may  glean  a  few 
further  particulars  of  this  battle,  which,  for  a  season, 
was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Hindustdn.     The  rains  ap- 
pear to  have  commenced  with  unwonted  violence,  nearly 
a  fortnight  before   the   usual   time.     Humdyun  com- 
manded his  own  centre,  Hindal  the  advance,  Askeri  the 
right,  Yddgar  Nasir   the  left.     On  Shir  Shah's  side, 
Jildl  Khan  with  his  column,  chiefly  composed  of  Ni^i 
Afghdns,  advanced  against  Hindal,  Mobdrez  Khan  led 
his  against  Yddgdr  and  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan,  while 
Khowds  Khan  was  opposed  to  Askeri.     The  action  is 
said  to  have  commenced  by  a  rencounter  between  Hin- 
dal's  division  and  that  of  Jildl  Khan,  in  which  Jilal 
being  thrown  from  his  horse,  his  troops  fell  into  dis- 
order,  and  Yddgdr,  on  the  left,  having  gained  some 
advantage  over  the  force  opposed  to  him,  drove  in  the 
right  of  the  Afghdns  upon  their  centre.     On  observing 
this,  we  are  told  Shir  Shah  led  up  a  body  of  his  reserve, 
and  checked  the  progress   of  the   imperialists,   while 
Khowds  Khan,  on   his   side,   rode  forward   to  attack 
Askeri,   whose   division  instantly  fled.      Humdyun  in 


♦  Tar.  Reshidi,  ff.  368—371. 
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:einpted  to  rally  his  troops,  and  to  seize  a  rising  chap.  v. 
His  personal  exertions  were  unavailing.     All  - 

lat  in  a  short  time  every  thing  was  confusion 
It.* 

I  he  reached  the  Ganges,  he  found  an  old  ele-  FUgbt  or 
ind  mounted  into  the  howdah,  where  he  found  "*™*y**°* 
eh  of  his  household,  named  K4fdr.  He  ordered 
or  to  cross  the  river,  but  the  man  told  him  that 
nal  was  quite  unequal  to  it,  and  would  be 
1.  Eafdr  hinted  to  the  Emperor  that  the  man 
to  carry  over  the  elephant  to  the  Afghdns,  and 
vas  better  to  put  him  to  death  ;  that  he  would 
ke  to  guide  the  animal.  On  this  Humdyun 
9  sword,  and  struck  the  driver,  who  fell  wounded 
water.  The  eunuch  then  stepped  down  on  the 
t's  neck,  and  directed  him  across.  As  they 
the  banks,  which  were  very  steep,  the  Emperor 
t  difficult  to  mount  them,  when  a  soldier,  who 
t  gained  the  shore,  presenting  his  hand  to  the 
r,  drew  him  up.  Humdyun  asked  his  deliverer's 
nd  was  answered,  Shems-ed-din  Muhammed  of 
in  the  service  of  Mirza  Kdmrdn.  The  Emperor 
im  high  promises.  At  this  moment  he  was 
sed  by  Mokadam  Beg,  one  of  Edmrdn's  nobles, 
ime    forward  and   presented  his  own   horse.f 

Tn&ma^  flf.  45,  46,  47. ;  of  the  others  in  several  particulars. 

I.   5. ;    Ferishta,    voL  ii.  "  His  Majesty  further  related,"  says 

.;  Khdfi  Khan,ff.  48,  49.  he,    '^  that  when   he   arrived   near 

Akb.  ff.  151.  166.,  and  the  hank,  it  was  so  steep  that  he 

F.  214.,  Tar.  Bed.  143.,  could  not  find  a  place  to  ascend. 

Nisihnama,  f.  93.,  agree  At  length,  some   of  the   standard 

Dhaghatai  army  fled  with  hearers  (tugh-hdran),  sons  of  Bdba 

}  fighting.  Jeldir,  viz.,  Mirza  Muhammed  and 

*mama,    f.   47.;    Nisah-  TersBeg,  tied  their  turhans  together, 

93. ;  Jouher,  c  5. ;  Tar.  and  throwing  an  end  of  the  cloth 

f.  144.;  Kholaset-ul-To-  to   him,  he,  with  some  difficulty, 

^0.  climhed  up  ;  they  then  brought  him 

urative  of  Jouher,  which  a  horse,  on  which  he  mounted  and 

on   the    Emperor's    own  proceeded    to    Agra."  —  Stewart's 

,  differs  from  the  account  Jouher,   p.  22.,   corrected   by  the 
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BOOK  IV.   Shems-ed-din  aftcrwanls  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
aTd^THo.  tinguishcd  noblemen  of  the  empire,  was  made  Khan 
Azim,  and  was  the  atkeh,  or  foster  father,  of  Akber,  in 
those  days  a  connection  of  no  small  importance. 

Humayun  was  soon  after  joined  by  Askeri  Mirza, 
and  by  Yiidgar  Nasir  Mirza,  and  they  all,  with  the  few 
attendants  they  could  collect,  pushed  on  for  Agra.  By 
the  road  they  passed  a  walled  village  *,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  probably  accustomed  to  be  plundered  alike  bjr 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  refused  all  iute^ 
course  with  the  fugitives,  even  in  the  way  of  buying 
and  selling  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and,  it  was  alleged, 
attempted  to  cut  off  and  plunder  the  stragglers.  Hu- 
mdyun,  when  informed  of  this  refusal,  desired  Askeri 
Mirza,  Yddgdr  and  Ilindal,  who  had  also  joined  him, 
to  go  and  punish  their  insolence.  If  we  believe  Abul- 
fazl,  about  thirty  thousand  of  the  neighbouring  popu* 
lation  had  by  this  time  risen  to  defend  themselves,  or 
attack  the  retiring  troops.  But  the  number  on  the 
spot  was    probably  inconsiderabk.      Askeri    declined 


original.  Stewart  calls  the  tugh- 
Inirdn^  *'  cainp-colour  men : "  I  sus- 
pect the  word  should  be  tughddrdn^ 
**  nobles  who  had  the  tugh-lMmner," 
Baba  Jelair  was  a  man  of  high 
rank. 

*  The  name  of  this  village  is  not 
rery  clear.     Migor  Price  (Mahom. 
Annals)  calls  it  Bankapnr,  or  Beh- 
ganu  ;  Migor  Stewart's  Jouher  has 
Bhyngang.      My  copy  of  the  Ak- 
bernama,  Ko.  1.  f.  47.,  reads  Beh- 
kanu,    or    Behgdnu ;    that    No.  2. 
f.  96.,  has  Bingala.   In  the  Memoirs 
of  Jouher,  the  opposition  made  near 
this  village  is  not  treated  as  so  for- 
midable as  it  is  by  Abulfazl.     It  is 
said    *'  that    tlie    peasants   stopped 
the  roa<l.  and  one  of  them  wounded 
Myrza  Yadgar  with  an  arrow :  on 
which  the  Myrsa  said  to  the  prince 
Askeri,  '  Do  you  go  on  and  punish 


these  villagers,  while  I  stop  to  d 
my  wound.'     The  prince  was  dii- 
pleased  at  this    request,  and  gave 
the  Myrza  some  abuse :  on  which  the 
otiicr  retorted  in  harsher  language, 
when  the  prince  struck   him  thrte 
times  with  his  horsewhip.     *  I  will 
repay  you  after  the  fashion  of  kingi/ 
said  Yadgar,  and  struck  him  seveni 
successive    blows    with    his  whipi 
without   intermission.      When  in- 
telligence of  this  unpleasant  fraeit 
reached  the  Emperor,  he  said,  *They 
had  better  have  vented  their  spite 
on  the  robl)ers  than  on  each  other. 
What  has  happened  cannot  be  re- 
called ;  but  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
it/  '* — Stewart's  Mem.  of  Hxatiij^ 
p.  23.,  slightly  modified  from  the 
original.     Abulfazl  makes  the  M 
blows  proceed  from  Yadgikr. 
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>iiig.  "  It  is  from  such  want  of  co-operation  among  chap,  v, 
)u,"  said  YddgAr  Niisir  Mirza  indignantly,  "  that  we 
e  brought  to  the  state  in  which  we  are ;  and  still 
)U  are  not  corrected."  These  words  produced  an 
tcrcation,  and  some  blows  of  a  whip  followed  on  both 
ies.  Yddgdr  and  Hindal  Mirza  then  attacked  the 
llagers,  and  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword,  Mirza 
skeri's  conduct  on  this  occasion  j2;ave  great  offence  to 
le  Emperor.  From  this  place  Humayun  posted  on 
»  Agra.* 

At  Agra,  Humdyun  found  little  to  console  him.  The  He  arrive 
jarrels  of  the  brothers  and  their  mutual  jealousies  had  *^ 
irown  every  thing  into  disorder.  The  whole  govern- 
ent  and  army  were  disorganised.  Ktlmrdn,  when  he 
5t  out  from  Agra,  had  induced  some  of  the  officers  of 
:>vemment,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  garrison,  to 
xx>inpany  him  to  the  Penjdb.  The  country  had  been 
rained  of  troops  to  form  the  Emperor's  army,  the 
reater  part  of  which  had  perished  in  the  Ganges,  or  by 
le  sword  of  the  AfghliiUS,  while  the  scanty  remainder 
as  dispersed  in  flight.  There  was,  therefore,  no  con- 
derable  force  in  reserve  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
rmy.  Nor  did  any  means  exist  of  calling  out,  in  this 
mergency,  the  national  resources  that  were  still  left. 
?he  nobles  were  discontented ;  the  peasantry,  a  prey  to 
aisrule  and  anarchy  ;  the  Afghdns  hard  in  pursuit. 
Ehe  Emperor,  without  entering  the  city,  alighted  in  the 
suburbs  at  the  house  f  of  Syed  Rafia-ed-din,  a  very 
learned  and  eminent  Sufi  doctor,  who,  like  many  of  the 
distinguished  divines  of  his  time,  had  a  high  reputation 
for  political  sagacity.  As  circumstances  were  urgent, 
Hindal  Mirza  was  sent  with  his  followers  into  the  fort  to 

*  Akberndma,  f.  47.  that  in  the  late   battle   he   saw   a 

t  TheAkbern&ina(f.  4<7.)  makes  troop  of  derwishes  attack  his  lines^ 

uui  tiiit  take  place  the   morning  and  not  desist  till  they  had  broken 

*^  Ham&yan's  arrival.     The  Ni-  through  them.     This  of  course  re- 

*&linama(f.94.)  averts  that,  in  this  ferred  to  something  supernatural. 
*Wmtiion,     Humayun     affinned 
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~^    their  domestics,  and  such  part  of  their  treasure  and 

A.D.  1540.     ^  •  * 

jewels  as  they  were  able  to  remove.  The  Syed,  mean- 
while, placed  before  the  Emperor,  bread,  melons,  and 
such  homely  fare  as  his  house  at  the  moment  afforded, 
and  soothed  his  mind  by  moral  and  religious  reflections 
on  the  instability  of  fortune.  Having  breakfasted,  the 
Emperor  consulted  him  as  to  the  practicability  of  de- 
fending Agra.  From  this  attempt  the  Syed  strongly 
dissuaded  him,  as  being  hopeless,  and  advised  him  to 
hasten  forward  to  Lahur,  where  his  brother  Edmrin's 
power  was  still  unbroken.  When  the  Emperor  de- 
parted, he  presented  him  with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned, 
and  gave  him  his  blessing.  Humdyun,  now  abandon- 
ing his  capital,  rode  off  to  Sikri.*  He  was  soon  after 
followed  and  joined  by  Hindal  with  the  household. 

Humayun  had  not  been  long  at  Sikri,  in  his  fiather 
Baber's  garden,  when  an  arrow  discharged  from  an 
eminence  by  an  unknown  hand,  fell  close  by  his  side. 
Haider  Mirza  and  an  officer,  who  were  sent  to  discover 
whence  the  arrow  proceeded,  both  returned  wounded. 
Proceeds  Apprehensive  of  treachery,  he  proceeded  on  his  route 
^^L^  to  Delhi.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  an  irritable  state, 
and  had  but  few  Amirs  left  along  with  him.  One  of 
them,  Mir  Fakr  Ali,  happening  to  ride  on  before  him 
on  the  road,  Humayun  called  out  angrily,  "  It  was  by 
thy  advice  that  I  passed  the  Ganges.  Better  would  it 
have  been  that  thou  hadst  perished  there  than  that  this 
should  happen.  Go  immediately,  and  leave  me."  Fakr 
Ali  fell  back.f  The  Emperor  had  not  a  more  faithfol 
or  zealous  servant  than  the  Mir,  who  died  soon  after 
June  26.'      ^u  the  road  to  Sirhend. 

But  the  Emperor  was  not  doomed  to  retreat  in  quiet 
Hardly  had  he  reached  his  ground  at  the  first  stage, 
at  Bijuna  on  the  banks  of  the  Eanbir,  when  Askeri 

•  Jouher,   c.    5.  ;    Akbernama,  f  Jouher,    c.    6.  ;    AVbenifh 

f.  47.  f.  47. 
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ed  with  information  that  Mir  Ferid  Giir,  who  had   chap.  v. 

sent  in  pursuit  of  them  by  Shir  Shah,  was  fast 
oaching.  The  Mirza,  therefore,  advised  Humdyun 
new  his  march  without  losing  a  moment,  offering, 
the  few  troops  still  left,  to  cover  his  retreat.  All 
now  unseemly  trepidation.     "  In  consequence  of 

advice,"  says  Jouher,  "  the  (Emperor)  mounted 
lorse  and  set  off,  but  the  followers  were  thrown 
the  greatest  alarm,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  No 
attempted  to  assist  another;  the  son  paid  no  at- 
on  to  his  father,  nor  the  father  to  the  son,  but  each 
>n  endeavoured  to  conceal  whatever  valuables  he 

and  to  make  his  escape ;  and,  to  add  to  their  dis- 
,  a  very  heavy  rain  fell.  In  short,  God  preserve 
pom  seeing  such  another  day."*  The  Emperor, 
jk  with  the  misery  and  dismay  of  his  followers,  seems 
ngth  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  retreat 

some  degree  of  method.  He  ordered  the  troops 
lit ;  divided  them  into  different  columns.  He  him- 
led  the  advance ;  Hindal  had  the  right,  Yddgdr 
p  the  left,  and  the  other  Amirs  brought  up  the 
"  It  was  ordered,"  continued  Jouher  f,  "  that  if 
person  went  before  the  Emperor,  he  should  be 
jhed,  and  his  house  plundered." 
imdyun  at  length  reached  Delhi,  where,  on  the  And  to  the 

of  May,  he  was  joined  by  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan  mo^w- 
jk,  and  several  other  Amirs.     Hindal  and  Askeri  ^  ^^' 

'  ,       ,  May  25. 

took  leave  to  proceed  to  their  jagirs,  the  one  to 
ir,  the  other  to  Sambhal,  for  the  puq)ose  of  making 
I  hasty  arrangements  on  the  spot.  The  Emperor 
not  venture  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  ancient 
tal  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  27th,  only  ten  days  Mohar- 
r  the  decisive  battle,  he  left  it.  On  the  29th,  Maya?, 
dal  Mirza  and  Haider  Mirza  rejoined  him  at  the 
^ge  of  Rahtak,  where  he  halted  next  day.     Thence, 

Swan's    Jouher 'b    Memoirs^         t  Jouher,  from  the  original. 
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iTiTiMo.   SirJiend,  which  they  reached  before  the  middle  of  June. 
Bi'iiinning    Thcrc  Ilindul  was  halted  for  n  few  days,  while  the  Em- 
ofscfcr.      peror  proceeded  to  MAchiwara  on  the  Satlej.     As  the 
river  was  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  as  no  boats  were 
to  be  found,  they  passed  it  as   they  best  could,  and 
marched  on. 
Shir  Shah        Intelligence  now  arrived  that  Shir  Shah  had  halted  on 
at  Delhi,      reaching  Delhi,  but  had  sent  forward  detachments  in 
pursuit,  which  were  only  forty  or  fifty  kos  off.    The 
Afghan   prince,  during  his  whole  life,  whether  from 
superstition  or  polic)',  had  maintained  a  close  intimacy 
with  the  leading  devotees  and  holy  men  of  his  religion, 
and  with  the  whole  body  of  religious  mendicants,  whose 
influence   often  afforded   him   essential  service  in  \m 
various  political  enterprises.     He  seems  to  have  been 
willing  to  have  it  believed  that  a  sujM^matural  power 
favoured  all  his  designs,  and  among  other  means,  led  him 
on  by  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night.     The  morning 
of  the  discomfiture  of  Ilumdyun  near  Kanduj,  he  re- 
lated that,  the  night  before,  he  dreamed  that  he  and 
Humayun,  alighting  from   their  horses,  had  wrestled 
between  the  two  armies  ;  after  long  and  keen  struggling, 
the  Emperor  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and  made 
strong  efforts  to  lift  him  up  again  from  it,  but  could 
not  succeed  ;  Shir  Shah,  clinging  to  the  ground,  baffled 
his  attempts.      He  himself  proceeded  to  interpret  the 
dream,  affirming  that  his  aim  and  ambition  had  long 
been  to  take  possession  of  the  ground  of  Hindustan, 
which  his  dream  portended  that  he  would  do,  and  that 
he   would    baffle    Ilumdyun.      Immediately   after  the 
battle  he  pushed  after  the  fugitives,  and  took  possession 
of  Agra,  where  he  got  possession  of  the  treasures  and 
arsenals,   and  then  hastened   on   to   Delhi.     Here  be 
paused  for  some  time  to  give  the  orders  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  great  success.     No  effectual  resistance  wtf 
now  presented  to  him  from  any  point  of  the  Emperor'a 
peculiar  dominions.     The  hopes  of  the  family  of  Biber 
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:urned  to  the  Peujab,  and  to  Kabul.     Shir  Shah   cuap.  v. 
d   on   a   strong  force  in   pursuit  of  the  flying 
•eh,  which  soon   approached  the   Satlej.     Upon 
-lindal   Mirza,    with   the   Emperor's   rear^guard, 
d  that  river,  and  joining  the  main  body,  the  whole 
;ded  to  Jalindher,  between  the  Satlej  and  Biah, 
HindaFs  division  again  halted,  while  Humdyun 
sded  to  Ldhiir  on  the  Rdvi.*     On  his  arrival  at 
•,   Mozeffer  Beg  was  despatched  with  a  body  of 
1  to  support  Hindal,  and  encamped  on  the  western 
of  the   Biah.     The   Afghans,    who   had  passed  Hispartiei 
jh   Sirhend,   and  crossed  the  Satlej  in  pursuit,  numiyun 
appeared   on  the  opposite  bank.     Askeri    Mirza  t*^"^'^*"* 
ig  about  this  time  from  Sambhal,  all  the  four 
jrs  met  at  Ldhiir.     Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza  and 
ms,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  deserted 
he  Emperor's  army  before  it  crossed  the  Ganges, 
id  gone  to  Ldhiir,  fled  from  that  city,  as  soon  as 
yun  approached  it,  and  went  down  to  Multdn.f 
the  imperial  princes  held  their  consultations  at 
',  it  was  still  only  the  beginning  of  July,  not  two  Rew  1. 1. 
s  since  the  grand  discomfiture  of  Kanduj.  ^"^^  *' 

en  Humdyun  resolved  to  bend  his  flight  towards  seiflih  am- 
injdb,  he  had  cherished  a  hope  that  Kamran  might  ^^mrioL 
iceive  him  cordially,  and  acknowledge  and  submit 
Q  as  his  sovereign  lord ;  or  at  least  employ  the 
force  of  his  extensive  dominions  in  repelling  and 
ing  the  Afghdns.  He  was  disappointed  in  all 
bopes.  Kdtilrdn  was  much  more  his  rival  than 
ibject,  or  even  his  ally.  The  Emperor  was  re- 
with  external  honours,  and  suspicion  that  could 
e  disguised.     At  Ldhur  he  found  nothing  pre- 

lled  also  Gandwal,  or  Goind-      Muhammed,    the   fortunate    sohUer 

who  assisted  Humayun  in  mounting; 
;bernamay  f.  47. ;  Jouher,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Ka- 
rabakdt«e  Akberi,  f.  151.;  nauj,  also  came  to  Lahur,  and  was 
'ii.  f.  188.  ;  Nisabnama-  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  Km- 
ffi  93,   94.     Shems-ed-din      peror. 
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BOOK  IV.  pared  to  meet  the  common  enemy.  The  conduct  of 
EdmHin  at  this  crisis  was  unkind  to  his  brother,  and 
ruinous  to  the  family.  His  situation  was  certainly 
very  trying.  He  was  placed  between  two  dangers,  and 
hardly  knew  whether  most  to  dread  his  brother  or 
Shir  Shah.  He  saw  that  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
former  might  be  employed  to  wrest  from  him  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  dominions,  which  stretched  from 
Persian  Khordsdn  and  the  Uelmend,  to  the  Satlej  and 
Hissar-FinSza.  The  utmost  success  of  the  former  would 
be  confined  to  the  conquest  of  the  Penjab,  leavuig 
Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar  untouched.  Hence  his 
energies  appeared  to  be  paralysed,  and  he  was  evidently 
more  anxious  to  keep  under  his  brother  Humdyun  and 
his  dreaded  pretensions,  than  to  meet  and  repel  the 
Afghdns.  Could  the  brothers  have  trusted  each  other, 
and  combined  to  act  as  their  common  interest  required, 
much  might  still  have  been  effected ;  but  there  was  no 
sympathy  among  them,  no  mutual  confidence.  All  was 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  distrust. 

The  Afghdns  continued  to  advance.  When  their 
entrance  into  the  Penjdb  was  known,  the  brothers,  and 
such  of  the  Amirs  as  had  followed  them,  or  were  on  the 
spot,  held  many  consultations,  to  which  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  holy  men,  who  then  flourished  in  that 
country,  were  invited,  that  they  might  at  once  add 
solemnity  to  the  council  by  their  presence,  and  enlighten 
it  by  their  Avisdom.  Terms  were  finally  agreed  to, 
after  much  discussion,  and  a  regular  treaty  of  alliance 
and  concord  concluded  between  the  princes,  and  sealed 
and  witnessed  by  all  the  assembly.  But  signatures  and 
seals  Avere  vain,  where  confidence  and  unity  of  purpose 
were  wanting.  Neither  adversity,  nor  the  progress  of 
events  not  to  be  mistaken,  could  teach  them  the  most 
obvious  lessons  of  prudence.  Each  still  urged  on  a 
separate  project  of  his  own.  Humdyun,  who  had  been 
the  greatest   sufferer,  enforced   the  necessity   of  una- 
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ty,   and  the  mischiefs  of  discord.     But  his  past   ciiap.  v. 
ess  and  conduct  were  not  such  as  to  make  them  ^7"       ^ 

Their  want 

to  him  with  much  hope,  as  the  leader  of  a  con-  of  uuion. 
racy.  Kamrdn  Mirza,  who,  from  the  first,  betrayed 
general  cause,  and  consulted  only  his  own  indi- 
al  interest,  was  anxious  chiefly  for  the  speedy 
king  up  of  the  congress,  that  the  princes  might 
krate,  and  he  himself  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
uL  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  retreat  from  Ldhiir, 
x>n  as  it  was  attacked,  into  the  neighbouring  hill- 
itry ;  and  he  undertook  to  convey  the  families  of 
brothers  and  of  their  adherents  into  the  highlands 
Ldbul,  above  tlie  passes,  where  they  would  be  safe ; 
r  which  he  engaged  to  return,  and  join  his  brothers. 
dal  Mirza  and  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza  had  a  plan  of 
r  own.  They  recommended  an  attack  upon  the 
and  territory  of  Blieker  on  the  Indus ;  after  con- 
ing which,  they  affirmed  that  it  would  be  no  diffi- 

matter  to  invade  and  subdue  Gujrdt ;  and,  aided 
he  wealth  of  that  kingdom,  to  resume  operations 

a  powerful  force,  in  the  very  heart  of  Hindustdn. 

plan  of  Haider  Mirza  was  difierent  still.  His 
ghts  were  turned  towards  Kashmir,  which  he  had 
:  already  overrun,  and  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
nted.    He  advised  the  princes  to  occupy  and  fortify 

skirts  of  the  hill-country  between  Sirhend  and 
ing,  and  undertook  within  two  months  to  be  in  pos- 
on   of  Kashmir,   whither   their  families   could  be 

as  a  place  of  safety,  for  which  no  situation  could 
3etter  fitted.  In  support  of  his  opinion  he  main- 
jd  that  it  would  take  Shir  Shah  at  least  four  months 
jring  on  to  the  hill-country  his  carriages  and  artil- 
,  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  ;  and  that,  should  the 
iidns  attempt  to  follow  them  among  the  mountains, 
p  army,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  completely 
ed.* 

*  AkbernamR^  f.  47. 
o  4 
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BOOR  IV.  All  these  deliberations,  however,  ended  without 
leading  to  any  combined  plan  of  operation.  Humiyun 
did  not  possess  the  qualities  that  command  at  once 
respect  and  confidence.  Each  of  the  princes  was  led  to 
pursue  schemes  of  his  own,  and  became  an  adventurer 
on  his  own  account.  The  genius  of  Baber  had  de- 
scended on  none  of  his  sons.  Kdmrdn,  on  whom  every 
thing  depended,  was  resolved  to  admit  of  no  competitor 
in  his  dominions ;  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
signed  the  treaty  with  the  other  princes,  and  joined  in 
their  deliberations,  regardless  of  his  oaths,  was  carrying 
on  an  underhand  correspondence  with  their  inveterate 
enemy,  Shir  Shah.  For  that  purjwse  he  had  secretly 
sent  Kdzi  Abdalla,  his  Sadr  or  Chief  Judge,  to  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Afghdn,  hoping 
to  confirm  his  own  independence  and  power,  by  an  al- 
liance with  the  common  enemy.  He  instructed  his 
envoy  to  assure  Shir  Shah,  that,  if  left  in  possession  of 
the  Penjdb,  he  was  ready  to  evince  his  gratitude  by 
rendering  him  the  most  important  services.* 

Shir  Shah  halted  for  some  time  at  Delhi,  highly  de- 
lighted with  his  success,  and  unwilling,  by  an  impru- 
dent advance,  to  hazard  any  portion  of  what  he  had 
gained.     He  heard  with  some  alarm  of  the  assemblage 
at  Lahiir,  and  was  apprehensive  of  its  consequences. 
The  arrival  of  the  Sadr  was,  therefore,  to  him  a  most 
pleasing  occurrence.  It  relieved  him  from  great  anxiety. 
He  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  learned  with  i*apturc 
the  divisions  that   prevailed   among   the    Mirzas,  and 
readily   promised   Kamran   all    that    he   asked.     The 
Sadr,  probably  anxious  to  expel   Hum&yun  from  the 
PenjAb,  pressed  Shir  Shah  to  advance  without  delay 
towards  Ldhiir ;  and  the  king  soon   sent  him  back,  ac- 
companied by  an    ambassador,    who  had  instructions 
carefully  to  mark  the  real  state  of  affaii^s,  and  to  re- 

♦  Akbern&ma,  f.  48. ;  Kholaset-      Jouher,  c.  6,;  Tar.  Nisamij  f.  1^ 
ul-TowarCkh,    f.    260.      See    also 
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turn  and  report  what  he  saw.     Kamrdn  made  every   chap.  v. 

thing  be  conducted  as  if  this  mission  liad  been  to  the     

Emperor.  The  ambassador  was  introduced  to  a  public 
audience  of  Humdyun,  with  much  pomp,  in  a  royal 
garden  at  Ldhiir,  when  Kamrdn  entertained  the  Em- 
peror and  his  brothers  at  a  grand  festival ;  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  being  called  out  to  witness  the 
entry  and  the  reception.  But  the  real  business  was 
transacted  with  Kdmrdn  himself  at  a  private  nocturnal 
conference.  The  Sadr  was  once  more  sent  back,  with 
new  instructions,  and  again  meeting  Shir  Shah,  who  by  enuw  the 
this  time  had  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Biah  river  ^^^^^^ 
near  Sultanpiir,  encouraged  him  to  cross  it.  Mozeffer 
Turkomdn,  who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  passage, 
was  unable  to  resist  the  force  opposed  to  him,  and  soon 
after  arrived  at  Ldhiir,  bringing  information  that  Shir 
Shah  had  forced  his  way  over,  and  secured  apposition 
on  the  right  bank,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  he  could 
offer;  was  bringing  the  rest  of  liis  troops  across,  and 
might  soon  be  expected  to  arrive  in  sight  of  Ldhiir. 

There  was  now  no  longer  room  for  delay.     Wliether  Th?  im- 
Eamran  was  overreached  by  Shir  Shah,  or  whether  he  family  quiu 
had  privately  consented  to  surrender  to  him  all  the  ^**>"''- 
Penjdb,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.     The  former  sup- 
position is  most  probable.     At  all  events  no  attempt  at 
resistance  was  made.     The  Emperor  and  the  Mirzas  Jemaui  ii. 
instantly  abandoned  Lahiir,  crossed  the  Ravi,  which  October  31. 
happened  to  be  fordable,  and   hastened   towards   the 
Chcnab.     Kararan  conveyed  his  followers  and  his  pro- 
perty across  in  boats.    The  princes  were  at  tliat  moment 
on  such  bad  terms  with  each  other,  that  some  of  Hu- 
mayun's  counsellors  advised  him,  as  the  only  way  to 
render  the  army  unanimous  and  efficient,  to  make  away 
with  Kdmran,  who  was  evidently  intriguing  to  depose 
him.     But  this  proposal  the  Emperor  at  once  rejected. 
"No,"  he  replied,  in  the  style  of  his  country,  *' never, 
for  the  vanities  of  this  perishable  world,  will  1  imbrue 
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BOOK  IV.  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  brother,  but  will  for  ever 
remember  the  dying  words  of  our  respected  parent 
(Baber),  who  said  to  me,  *0,  HumayunI  be^vare! 
beware  !  Do  not  quarrel  with  your  brothers,  nor  even 
form  any  evil  intentions  towards  them  ? '  These  words 
are  engraved  on  my  heart,  never  to  be  erased," 

Ilumayun,  in  the  exigency  in  which  he  was  placed, 
had  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Haider 
Mirza,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Kashmir,     After 
crossing  the   Ravi,    he   marched   on   to   the   town  of 
Bfdeb  1.      Hazdra,  which  he  reached  in  the  morning.     Here  he 
Nov.  1.       ^^^g  informed  that  Kamran,  with  his  troops  and  fol- 
lowers all  in  arms,  was  marching  right  towards  him. 
The  Emperor's  followers  offered  to  arm  also  to  r^l 
any  aggression,  but  he  forbade  them,  and  waited  the 
issue.     Kamran,  on  coming  up,  sat  down  beside  him, 
when  they  conversed  for  about  an  hour.     The  Mirza 
said,  that  from  the  instant   he   had   last  set  out  for 
Hindustan,  so  incessant  had  been  his  occupations,  that 
he  had  enjoyed  no  interval  of  rest,  and  that  his  fol- 
lowers also  were  quite  exhausted.     lie,  therefore,  found 
it  ]iecessary  to  use  his  endeavours  to  put  his  affairs  on 
a  proper  footing,  and  to  recruit  his  force,  and  asked  the 
Kimran      Empcror's  Icavc  to  proceed  to  Kabul  for  that  purpose, 
forKdbui ;    proiuising  to  return  as  soon  as  that  object  was  effected. 
Humdyun    assented,  with    prayers  for  his  safety  and 
success,  after  which  the  brothers  separated.     Humayun 
then  continued  his  march,  and  halted  about  four  kos 
inndiu,for   further  on;   when  he  got  notice  that  Hindal  Mirza, 
GuxTit^     Yadgar  Mirza,  and  Kasim  Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  had 
been  induced  by  Beg  Mirak  to  set  out  on  their  proposed 
attempt  on  Gujrat.     Alany  of  the  Emperor's  followers, 
upon  this,  deserted  and  joined  them.     Hindal's  party 
marched  down  the  Penjab  towards  the  Baliich  country, 
niim^yun         Humdvun,  thus  abandoned  by  two  of  his  brothers, 

meditates  ''        '  -^ 

•  Stewart's  Jouhcr,  p.  2(j. ;  Akbcrndma,  f.  48- 
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ined  forward  to  join  his  cousin,  Haider  Mirza*,  in  chap.  v. 
•rojected  expedition  against  Kashmir.  an  cxpedi- 

is  necessary  shortly  to   advert  to  the   state  of  ^^^n  to 
es  in  that  country.     When  Kdmrdn  marched  from  B«xnt  ' 
Penj^b  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Kandahar  ^^^ 

the  Persians,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  he  left 
er  Mirza  in  charge  of  Lahiir.  At  that  time  several 
38  of  Kashmir,  who  were  discontented  with  the 
ting  prince  of  that  kingdom,  waited  on  Haider 
A,  who  had  formerly  commanded  in  Kashmir,  and 
ipted,  through  his  influence,  to  obtain  from  Kdmrdn 
iy  of  troops  with  which  to  dethrone  the  present 
,  and  restore  themselves  to  their  country,  from 
\i  they  were  exiled.  Haider  Mirza,  who,  from  the 
ents  of  his  past  life,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
■8  of  Kashmir,  entered  warnfly  into  their  views; 
in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  was,  from  various  cir- 
tances,  always  prevented  from  procuring  for  them 
ssistance  they  desired,  while  Kamran  remained  at 

LF. 

terwards,  when  that  prince  was  lying  at  Agra, 
sr  Mirza  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  send 
Jujkeh,  one  of  his  officers,  to  attempt  the  adven- 
along  with  the  exiled  nobles.  But  so  dilatory 
the  general  in  his  motions  that,  before  he  reached 
3ene  of  action,  the  news  of  Humdyun's  defeat  at 
sa  arrived,  an  event  which  withdrew  the  attention 
e  Mirzas  from  distant  expeditions,  and  turned  it 
Dviding  for  their  immediate  safety.  The  attempt 
Kashmir  was  therefore  suspended,  and  the  exiled 
s  were  placed  in  the  Noushehr  and  Edj wari  f  ter- 
r,  in  the  opening  of  the  mountains  between  the 
ib  and  Kashmir,  to  wait  better  times. 
le  exiles,  however,  never  ceased  from  urging  Haider 
I  to   support   their  interests ;    and   after   Haider 

[aider  was  the  maternal  cousiu  of  Babcr.  t  ll^i^ur. 
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BOOK  IV.  changed  KAmrdn's  service  for  that  of  Humdyun,  he  had 
aTTmo  regularly  communicated  their  letters  to  the  Emperor, 
who,  in  his  present  distress,  seeing  nothing  better  to 
be  done,  agreed,  with  their  assistance,  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Kashmir.  He  had,  therefore,  sent  forward 
Haider  Mirza,  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  willing 
to  join  in  the  enterprise,  to  Noushehr,  which  was  the 
most  practicable  road  into  the  mountain-circled  valley, 
and  where  he  could  see  and  confer  with  the  exiled  and 
the  discontented  Kashmirian  nobles.  Haider  was  to  be 
joined  by  Sekander  Topchi,  who  had  a  considerable 
jdgir  in  that  quarter,  and  by  his  followers ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these,'  KhwAja  Kildn  Beg,  one  of  Edmrdn's 
principal  Amirs,  was  to  meet  them  with  a  reinforce- 
ment. On  hearing  of  the  Khwdja's  arrival  at  Noushehr, 
Humayun  himself  was  to  join  them,  and  the  expedition 
was  to  enter  the  hills. 
KimHn  Thc  accouuts  of  what  happened  at  this  period  of 

piiaM'^f^^*  alarm  are  very  uncertain  and  contradictory.     It  would 
HumAyun.    appear,  however,  that  Kdmrdn  Mirza,  who  retired  by 
way  of  Bhira,  contrived  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Hu- 
mdyun.     Khwdja  KiUin,   who   probably  governed  the 
Bhira  country,    had  written,   both  to  Kdmrdn  and  to 
Uumdyun,  with  assurances  of  his  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment.    On   hearing   of  thc  advance   of  the   Afghans 
within  thirty  kos  of  Ldliiir,  and  of  the  flight  of  the 
Emperor  and  Kdmrdn  towards  Bhira,  he  had  hastened 
from  Sidlkot,  where  he  was,  to  meet  them  at  Bhira. 
Humayun,   on  his   part,  had   set   out  for   that  towi», 
eager  to  meet  the  Khwdja.     It  was  about  afternoon 
prayers  when  he  reached  the  Jelem,  which  was  much 
swollen.     Anxious  to  cross,  he  desired  Terdi  Beg  to 
lead  the  way,  and  to  spur  his  horse  into  the  river.    The 
horse  swam  awhile,  but  turned  round,  and  could  not 
be  made  to  go  on.     Determined  to  force  his  way,  Hu- 
mayun caused  an  elephant  to  be  driven  into  the  stream, 
and  then  plunged   in  on  horseback,    and   followed  it 
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■OSS.     He  thus  crossed  with  forty  men  about  evening   chap.  v. 
lyers.     They  rode  all  night  without  stopping;  and  ' 

ived  next  morning  at  the  town  of  Bhira.  Here  he 
ind  that  they  had  been  anticipated  by  Kdmrdn,  who 
1  already  seized  Khwdja  Kilan  in  his  house,  and 
IS  secured  his  services.  While  irritated  by  this 
iden  disappointment,  and  his  brother's  breach  of 
th,  Jabar  Kuli  Korchi,  an  officer  of  his  guard,  of- 
•ed  to  him  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Kamrdn.  "  No," 
:d  Humdyun,  among  whose  faults  cruelty  was  not 
8 :  "  No ;  I  refused  to  slay  him  at  Lahiir,  and  I  will 
t  do  it  here."  He  could  not,  however,  remain  where 
was,  nor  could  he  perhaps,  with  safety,  venture  to 
sh  on  to  Noushehr.  He  resolved  at  once  to  turn 
ck,  and  riding,  without  halt,  down  the  banks  of  the 
^er,  by  noon  next  day  he  reached  Khushdb,  where  he 
IS  well  received  by  Husein  Sultan,  the  governor  of 
s  district.* 

The  Emperor,  confounded  and  perplexed  by  these 
itoward  events,  renounced  altogether  the  plan  of  pro- 
eding  to  Kashmir,  and  resolved  to  join  Hindal  and 
idgar  Mirza  in  their  expedition  again  Bheker.  Haider 
[fza   meanwhile,    adhering  to   his  original  purpose, 
ough  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Sekander  Topchi, 
lo  retired  into  the  mountains  of  Sarang,  as  well  as  of 
:iwdja  Kildn's  co-operation,  penetrated  the  mountain 
sses  of  Kashmir,  and,  as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
IS.  on  the  22d  November,  less  than  three  weeks  after  Ruleb  22. 
is  time,  acknowledged  in  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  as 
le  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  without  a  battle. 
Huradyun  left  Khushdb  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  who  pro- 
Dng  with  the  governor,  who   agreed  to  accompany  wards  sind. 
m,  and  had  proceeded  about  six  kos,  when  he  reached 
narrow  pass  beyond   which   the   road  divides,  one 
ranch  leading  to   Multdn,  the   other   to   Kdbul.     It 

•  Jouher,  c.  7.     Compare  Ale-      f.  188.,  Tabak.  Akberi,  f.  152. 
enUuna,  f.  48.»  and  Tar.  Nizdtni, 
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BOOK  IV.  happened  that  he  and  his  brother  Edmrdn  came  to  the 
A.T~i54o.  ^^ti^nce  of  the  defile  at  the  very  same  time.  The 
Emperor  wished  to  enter  it  first,  but  Kdmrdn,  who 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  refused  to  give  way,  saying 
he  was  determined  to  take  the  lead.  Humdyun  wa8 
much  irritated,  and  the  followers  of  the  princes  pre^ 
paring  to  assert  the  right  of  their  masters  by  force,  the 
affair  bore  a  threatening  aspect,  when  Mir  Abul-Baki, 
a  man  noted  for  his  sanctity,  who  belonged  to  KAm- 
rdn's  court,  riding  up  to  the  Mirza,  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  conduct.  The  Mirza  was  brought  to  ac- 
quiesce, and  the  Emperor,  passing  on  first,  took  the 
MultAn  road;  after  which  KAmrAn  following,  turned 
off  for  Kabul.  It  was  observed  that  Kdmrdn  was  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Askeri;  and  he  was  soon 
after  joined  by  the  restless  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza 
and  his  sons,  Ulugh  and  Shah  Mirzas,  from  Multdn. 
The  family  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  brothers,  than  they  resolved  to 
attach  themselves  to  KAmrdn,  and  overtook  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus. 

After  some  days'  march  down  the  desert  that  lies 
between  th^  Chenab  and  the  Sind,  the  Emperor  arrived 
at   Gul-Baliich,   where   he   received    information  that 
Hindal  and  YAflgdr  Ndsir  Mirzas,  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  route,  had  been  attacked  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  Bahichcs,  a  barbarous  and  hardy  race 
spread  over  all  that  country,  who  would  not  suffer  the 
Mirzas  to  proceed  on   their   route.      Here   Humdyun 
halted  his  little  force.     It  appears  that  the  Mirzas,  who 
had  left  Ldhi'ir  and  crossed  the  Rdvi  along  'with  the 
Emperor,  after  separating  from  him  near  Hazdra,  had 
marched  down  into  the  Multdn  territory.     Their  ran- 
gers* soon  after  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Afghans  who 
escorted  Kdzi  Abdalla,  the  Sadr,  Kamran's  envoy,  to 

*  Kcr&walan. 
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lah.     The  Sadr  was  then   probably  returning   ctfap.  v. 
secret  mission  to  the  Afghdn  camp,  and  on  his 

meet  his  master.  They  were  all  taken  and 
;  tQ  the  camp  of  the  Mirzas.  The  Afghdns  were 
death;  and  the  Kdzi  saved  at  the  intercession 
end.*     The  march  of  the  Mirzas  through  the 

desert  lasted  twenty  days,  during  which  period 
•re  subject  to  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  to  sufler- 
I  danger  of  every  description.  The  Baluches 
occupied  these  wastes,  and  were  in  possession 
*w  strong  positions  within  their  bounds,  so  that 
re  able  to  cut  the  wanderers  off  from  water  and 
ns :  and  so  determined  was  the  opposition  which 
ide  to  the  progress  of  the  Mirzas  that,  harassed 
lespair  at  the  increasing  difficulties  which  they 
icountered,  the  princes  were  forced  to  retrace 
jps,  and  were  now  actually  on  their  way  back, 
nperor,  while  at  Gul-Baliich,  hearing  a  kettle- 
1  the  desert,  sent  out  to  discover  whence  the 
roceeded,  and  found  that  it  was  from  the  camp 
al  and  Yddgdr,  which  was  pitched  only  two  or 
)8  off.  He  sent  forward  the  reverend  Mir  Abul- 
'ho  had  left  KAmrdn,  and  joined  him,  after  the 
ice  at  the  defile.  The  holy  man,  who  had  au-  nindii  re- 
to  invite  the  Mirzas  to  join  the  Emperor,  was  itou?.*™ 
ul  in  his  mission,  and  brought  them  back  with  B«i6ch.  ^ 
^lowers;  after  which,  both  the  little  bands, 
Dnce  more  united,  advanced  in  conjunction  on 
arch. 

e  the  Emperor,  attended  by  the  Mirzas,  set  out 
al-Baliich,  an  alarming  report  reached  them, 
owds  Khan,  the  Afghdn  general,  had  been  sent 
jit  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  only  twenty  kos 
Humdyun  prepared  for  battle,  few  as  his 
3  comparatively  were,  but  was  soon  relieved  by 

•  Mir  B^ba  Dost. 
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of  January. 

Rami^n  28. 
January  26. 


intelligence  that  KhowAs  Khan  had  halted,  and  seemed 
to  have  abandoned  the  pursuit.  That  distinguished 
officer,  having  pushed  on  to  Multan,  finding  his  enemy 
totally  dispersed,  and  being  unable  to  get  any  intelli- 
gence of  the  Emperor  or  the  Mirzas,  had  retired  for  the 
purpose  of  rejoining  the  main  body  of  the  Afghan  army. 
The  belief  of  his  vicinity,  however,  quickened  the  move- 
ments of  the  Emperor's  army,  who  hastened  along  once 
more  on  their  dreary  and  painful  route  towards  Uch, 
over  against  which  town,  after  many  sufferings  from 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  they  at  length  halted,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chendb,  which,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Satlej  and  Biah,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Gara. 

When  HumAyun  approached  the  territories  of  Bakh- 
shui  Langa,  who  was  one  of  the  great  chieftains  of  the 
country,  and  whose  tribe,  in  times  not  long  past,  had 
given  sovereigns  to  Multan,  he  was  anxious  to  avert  op- 
position in  passing  through  his  country,  and  especially 
in  crossing  the  Giira.  For  that  purpose,  he  sent  fo^ 
ward  a  mission,  who  bore  a  firman  conferring  on  the 
Langa  tlie  high  title  of  Khan  JehAn ;  and  a  khilat, 
coniposed,  among  other  articles,  of  a  dress  of  honour, 
a  horse-tail  standard,  shield  and  kettle-drum,  with  four 
elephants.  The  Emperor  required  the  Langa,  on  his 
part,  to  furnish  grain  for  the  supply  of  the  camp,  and 
boats  for  crossing  the  river.  Bakhshui,  who  dreaded 
his  uninvited  guests,  seems  to  have  conducted  himself 
with  great  caution  and  prudence  ;  did  not  wait  on  the 
Emperor,  but  sent  supplies  for  present  use,  accompanied 
by  suitable  presents.  He,  at  the  same  time,  encour 
aged  merchants  to  proceed  to  the  suffering  camp  with 
necessaries  of  all  kinds  for  sale,  and  furnished  boats  by 
which  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Gara.  After 
accomplishing  the  passage  of  that  river,  near  Uch,  he 
moved  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  to  Bheker,  the 
territory  of  which  he  reached  in  the  end  of  January} 
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U.     There  he  encamped  at  the  town  of  Lohri,  chap.  v. 

jft  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  city  and  fortress  andreich 

er,  which  filled  the  small  island  in  the  middle  ^^n^- 

ream,  the  opposite  bank  being  occupied  by  the 

Sakar,* 

tyun,  for  several  years  to  come,  does  not  re-  resent 

n  the  theatre  of  India.    He  was  now  completely  past  cwwr 

ut  of  the  empire  left  him  by  his  father,  and  was  |J[J^"' 

litted  to  enter,  even  as  a  guest,  the  wide  extent 

lions  still  enjoyed  by  his  younger  brother,  and 

1  he  was  liege  lord.     His  fortune,  during  the 

B  that  had  elapsed  since  he  mounted  the  throne, 

n  various.     He  had  conquered  the   kingdoms 

''a  and  of  Gujrat,  and  had  been  expelled  from 

He  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and 

a  compelled  to  abandon  it.     These  conquests, 

by  the  superior  military  skill,  and  the  greater 

if  mind  of  his  brave  Tiirki  and  Moghul  troops, 

r  veteran  leaders,  seem  to  have  been  lost  chiefly 

want  of  any  well-combined   general   plan  of 

ns.     In  his  advance  into  GujrAt  and  Bengal, 

>stacle  gave  way  before  the  fury  of  his  attack. 

;n  in  possession  of  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he 

bat  he  had  gained  nothing.     He  totally  failed 

•ing  the   fruits  of  his  victory.     No  sufficient 

'  reserve,  or  of  communication,  supported  the 

18  troops.    Wherever  the  imperial  camp  moved, 

rst,  was  conquest  and  glory.  But  as  the  govem- 

8  essentially  military,  on  the  army  all  depended : 

ster  to  it  was  ruin  to  the  government.     The 

of  dynasty  was  still   so   recent,  that  a  most 

and  patient  superintending  policy  would  have 

;hief  authorities  for  these  army  reach  Bheker,   RamzSn    26. 

8    are    the    Akbeniama,  YadgarNasir  Mirza  led  the  advance 

), ;   Jouher^  c.   7*  ;    Fe-  of  the  imperial  army,  and  perhaps 

.  ii.  pp.   9^,  91- i    Ta-  arrived  two  days  before    the    main 

I,  ff.  151—154.;  Khafi  body, 
he  Tar.  Sind.  makes  the 

[I.  P 
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BooKiY.  been  indispensably  requisite  in  every  quarter.  The 
empire  had  really,  as  yet,  attained  no  unity,  and  it  had 
little  of  what  can  be  called  political,  or  civil,  organiza- 
tion ;  so  that  the  government  took  its  colour  entirely 
from  the  character  of  the  person  at  its  head.  The  want 
of  a  grand  superintending  mind  was  soon  felt.  There 
was  no  adequate  provision  for  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  provinces ;  no  effective  system  of 
mutual  support  among  the  officers  of  the  empire.  The 
head  of  the  government  had  not  the  weight  of  character 
which  inspired  awe  or  reverence.  Revolt  early  began 
to  appear  in  different  quarters;  and  that  not  merely 
among  the  Afghdns,  burning  to  recover  their  lost 
greatness,  but  among  the  chief  nobles  of  the  imperial 
court  itself.  The  empire  of  the  great  Bdber  was  in 
danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  The  discord  of  the  brothers 
completed  the  mischief ;  for  the  leading  Amirs,  seeing 
no  hopes  of  retrieving  affairs  by  adhering  to  the  Em- 
peror, who,  brave  and  accomplished  as  he  was,  this 
regarded  with  no  confidence,  had  lost  heart,  even  before 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  last  decisive  discomfiture. 
It  was  not  yet  fifteen  years  since  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Ibrahim  Shah,  from  wliich  event  the  overthrow  of  the 
Afghan,  and  the  rise  of  the  Taimiirian,  dynasty  in  India 
maybe  dated.  Of  these  fifteen  years,  the  vigorous  govern- 
ment of  Baber  occupied  only  five ;  the  other  ten  were 
filled  by  the  indolent  and  thoughtless  misrule  of  his 
son.  There  had  not  been  much  time  to  consolidate  the 
influence  of  the  new  race.  Their  power  still  remained 
entirely  military ;  so  that,  when  the  army  of  the  Tilrki 
monarch  was  dispersed,  and  his  camp  taken  at  Kananj, 
the  authority  of  the  family  of  Bdber  seemed  to  be 
rooted  out  from  India  for  ever. 
TheAf-  Shir  Sliah,  whose  success  made  him  the  represea- 

ghdnsupre-  tativc  of  the  Afji^han  race,  and  whose  abilities  rendered 

xnacy  re-  i  i  • 

rtored  In      him  worthy  of  the  trust,  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  his 
8hfr*8hSiJ'  advantage.     Though  the  Afghans  had  been  routed  in 
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smd  driven  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire  by   chap.  v. 
it  Bdber ;  yet  they  had  so  long  previously  held 
»nd  sovereignty  in  India ;  they  were  so  numer- 
•e,  as  so  many  of  their  race  had  resorted  to  that 

in  pursuit  of  fortune  and  of  subsistence,  and 
in  it :  and  so  many  of  them,  for  several  reigns, 
Id  all  the  great  olEces  of  the  kingdom,  and 
us  rich  jdgirs  and  estates  in  every  part  of  the 
at  their  power  and  influence  were  much  deeper 
and  better  established,  than  it  was  possible  for 
hority  of  their  Tiirki  rivals  to  be,  in  the  few 
ley  had  enjoyed  it.  The  Afghdn  power,  though 
for  the  moment,  could  still,  by  a  skilful  hand, 
lily  repaired.  The  interest  of  a  rich,  powerful, 
nerous  class  of  brave  men  was  at  stake  ;  and 
,rm  was  prepared  to  aid  the  hero,  who  was 
ng  to  raise  their  nation  once  more  to  the 
«  from  which  it  had  fallen,  and  to  hurl  de- 
1  on  the  hated  invaders,  whose  success  must 
y  wrest  from  the  whole  Afghan  population  of 
lot  their  political  power  only,  but  their  very 
and  property,  and,  what  was  equally  dear  to 
he  importance    individually   enjoyed    by   the 

Afghdn,  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  race, 
lese,  delighted  with  the  rising  prospects  of  Shir 
ow  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  hailed  him  as 
Drer  of  their  glory,  of  their  power,  and  of  the 
ascendency. 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 

TIUMirUX   IN   EXILE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1IUMAYUN*8   RESIDENCE   IN   SIND. 


SECTION  I. 

FIRST   RESIDENCE   IN    SIND. 

STATE  OF   SIND  ON    TIIR   ARIUVAL   OF   HUmAvUN. CONDUCT  OF  BBAII 

HUSEIN.  — HUMiCvUN  AT   ItOIIRI. IIIS  FOLLOWERS  DETACHED  OVKR 

THE    COUNTRY. DISTRESS    IN    HIS    CAMP. IIE    SENDS    ENVOYS  TO 

SIIAII   IirSElN  —  WHO   procrastinates,    and  ATTEMPTS  TO  IKDUCB 

IIUmAyUN   TO   LEAVE   SIND. HUMAYUN   LAYS  SIEGE   TO  BBEKEB.— 

SCARCITY  IN  UPPER  SIND.  —  IIUmAyUN  AT  THE  CAMP  OF  HINDAL.— 
HIS  MARRIAGE  TO  AKHER's  MOTHER, — HE  RETURNS  TO  HIS  CAMP.— 
INTENDED   DESERTION   OF    HINDAL,    PREVENTED    BY   THE    EMPEBOB'S 

CONCESSIONS.  —  DISMISSAL   OF    SHAH    HUSEIN's    ENVOY. HUmItoI 

ADVANCES  TO  8EII wAn.  —  DESCRIPTION  OF  SEHwAn,  TO  WHICH  BE 
LAYS  SIEGE. — APPROACH  OF   SHAH  HUSEIN. — DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE 

SIEGE,  AND  DESERTIONS   FROM   THE    IMPERIAL  CAMP. PROGRESS  OF 

THE  SIEGE  OF  BIIEKER.  —  HUM.^YUN  URGES  HINDAL  TO  ACT  AGAIKST 
SHAH     IIU8EIN.  —  DEFECTION      OF    yAdG.(r     nAsIR     m/rZA.  —  SHUI 

HUSEIN    SEIZES    THE    EMPEROR's    FLOTILLA. UUMAyUN    RETSEATS 

FROM  SEIIWAN  >V1TI1  THE  LOSS   OF  HIS  BAGGAGE. REACHES  BOBU^ 

AND  CROSSES  THE  INDUS. — CONDUCT  OF  YADGAR. ^DISOROANIZATiOir 

OF  IIUmAyUN's  FORCES.  —  THREATEN-ED   ATTACK    OF   yAdgXr.— DE- 
SPONDENCY   OF    HUmAyUN,    who    RETREATS     TO     TUB     DESEBT   Of 

mArwAr. 

BOOK  V.  When  lluniayun,  driven  first  from  Plindustdn,  and 
^"isTi.  afterwards  from  the  PcDJ/ib,  resolved  to  try  his  fortui»e 
A.H.947.    on  the  Lower  Indus,  he  had  not  lon«]c  left  Uch,  inhis 
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ous  flight,  before  he  reached  the  dominions  of    chap.  i. 
Susein  Mirza,  the  ruler  of  Sind.     That   prince,      *"' 
I  be  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  Mult^n,  after  ^^^°^J^* 
;  conquered   it  from  the   Langas,   as  has  been  HunULyun. 
►ned,  was  still  the  undisputed  ruler  of  Upper  and 

Sind,  or  of  Bheker  and  Tatta,  and  his  dominions 
led  along  the  Indus,  from  the  sea  nearly  to  Uch. 
3  east  of  the  Indus,  the  country,  wherever  the 
I  of  that  river  or  its  branches  were  found,  was 
nd  seems  to  have  been  fairly  peopled.     The  more 

portions,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Rdjpiit 
were  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  chiefly  Baltiches. 
3  west  of  the  river,  and  above  Tatta,  the  Lakki 
nd  the  BaMch  mountains  enclosed  Sehw^n,  BAgh- 
ind   Dadar  with  the   present  Shikdrptir,  aU  of 

acknowledged  Shah  Husein  as  their  prince. 
;h  he  had  professed  to  be  dependent  on  Bdber, 
pendence  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  he 
led  his  dominions  uncontrolled,  as  an  absolute 
lign. 

h  Husein  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  sagacity, 
16  events  that  had  been  recently  passing  in  Hin- 
1  did  not  escape  his  attention.  When  Hum^yun 
i  the  height  of  his  power,  and  had  overrun  Gujr^t, 
Q  had  sent  Mir  Anka  Arghdn,  as  his  ambassador, 
igratulate  the  Emperor  on  his  conquests.  The 
)sador,  who  cast  a  keen  eye  on  what  was  passing 
d  him,  reported  to  his  master  that  such  was  the 
^ce  of  Humdyun,  and  such  the  arrogance  of  his 
P8,  that  it  was  impossible  that  afiairs  could  con- 
long  to  go  on,  as  they  were  doing.*  Events  jus- 
the  prediction.  The  defeat  of  Humdyun,  however, 
tnorc  especially  his  subsequent  expulsion  from  his 
in  dominions,  filled  Shah  Husein  with  uneasy  conductor 
ehensions,  as  he  had  just  reason  to  look  for  a  visit  Husein. 

♦  Tar.  Sind,  f.  152. 
F  3 
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BOOK  V.   of  at  least  some  portion  of  the  fu^tives.    He  had  com- 
A.Tri67i.  flitted  the  charge  of  Upper  Sind,  and  of  the  island 
fortress  of  Bheker,  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bhekeri,  "with 
instructions,  if  invaded,  to  lay  waste  the  country  before 
the  invaders,  to  leave  them  nothing  but  a   desert  on 
every  side,  and  to  defend  himself  in  his  castle  to  the 
last  extremity.     As  Humdyun  advanced,  these  orders 
were  punctually  executed.     On  both  sides  of  the  river, 
from  Uch  to  Bheker,  and,  at  a  later  time,  from  Bheker 
nearly  to  Sehwdn,  the  cattle  were  driven  away,  the 
forage  or  grain  removed  or  burnt,  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled to  migrate,  and  the  villages  destroyed. 
^"Stohri"        Ilumayun  left  Uch  about  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy, 
Beginning    A.  D.  1541,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  mouth,  in  spite 
]^mi2I^°'   of  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered,  reached  Lohri, 
28.  January  and  was  Waited  upon  by  some  individuals  of  the  Da- 
^^'  richa  and  Sefidni  tribes,  who  had  remained  in  the  town. 

Next  day  he  moved  to  the  Mirza's  College,  and  the  day 
after  to  the  delightful  garden,  or  Chdrbdgh,  of  B^berlu, 
which  he  made  his  head  quarters  while  he  remained  in 
that  vicinity. 

Loliri,  or  Rohri  *,  is  situated  on  a  high  flint  rock  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  to  the  celebrated 
fort  of  Bheker,  which  rises  near  it  from  a  rocky  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  river.     This  island  had,  some  years 
before,  been  strongly  fortified  by  Shah  Husein,  and 
more  recently  had  been  supplied,  not  only  with  a  strong 
garrison,  but  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores  suf- 
ficient to  enable  it  to  maintain  a  long  siege.     "  The 
island  fortress  of  Bheker,"  says  a  late  traveller  f,  "w 
built  upon  an  oval  flint  rock,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  which  divides  a  stream  eight  hundred 
yards  in  width.     The  fort  itself  is  strongly  built,  but  it 
is  overlooked  by  the  bank,  upon  which  stands  the  town 

•  The  older  writers  in  general  call  t  ConoUy'a  Overland    Jonwey, 

this  town  Lohri ;  in  modem  times      vol.  ii.  p.  260. 
it  is  always  called  Rohri. 
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.  It  commands  the  river,  and  all  boats,  that  chap,  u 
and  down  the  river,  pay  a  toll/'  Still  farther  *"'  * 
^  his  position,  Saltan  Mahmiid  had  ordered  all 
\  and  other  craft  on  the  river  to  be  seized,  and 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  gardens  at 
um&yun  encamped  were  about  four  miles  from 
ad  had  been  formed  and  ornamented  at  great 
with  all  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  age.  He 
lousehold  occupied  the  palace,  with  the  garden 
I  it  was  situated;  his  chief  nobles  took  pos- 
)f  the  rich  houses  that  had  been  built  by  the 
chiefs  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  the  rest 
roops  were  placed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
rounds,  all  the  way  to  the  town  itself,  where 
ily  enjoyed  some  repose  after  their  long  suf- 

lie  life  of  Humdyun  was  not  doomed  to  be  one  hu  foiiow- 

•*  1  •   •         /*         1       en  detached 

It  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  over  the 
of  his  followers.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  ^^^* 
Indal  moved  with  his  division  four  or  five  kos 
lown  the  river,  where  he  halted,  and  soon  after 
>ver  to  the  right  bank.  Yddg^r  Ndsir  Mirza  also 
and  encamped  near  him.  But  soon  after,  for 
ose  of  extending  their  quarters,  and  securing 
supply  of  provisions,  Hindal  marched  down  to 
the  fertile  province  of  Sehwan,  and  Y&dgdr  to 
;  the  former  fifty,  the  latter  twenty  kos  below 

diately  on  his  arrival  f ,  the  Emperor  had  lost  Distress  in 
in  calling  upon  Sultan  Mahmiid,  the  governor  ^  *^*"^* 
er,  to  repair  to  the  presence,  and  to  deliver  up 
to  the  imperial  officers.     Sultan  Mahmiid  re- 
at  he  was  only  a  servant  of  Shah  Husein,  and 
thout  orders  from  his  master,  his  duty  would  not 

miina,  f.  49.  Bed.   f.  179-     Jouher,    29.,   calls 

n^ma,  f.  49* ;  Tab.  Akb.      these  towns  Pat,  in  the  district  of 
'ar.  Niz.   f.  188.;    Tar.      Suhan  (Sehwan),  and  Bbfla. 

p  4 
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He  sends 
envoys  to 
ShahHu- 
sein. 


who  pro- 
cnutinates. 


permit  him  to  comply  with  either  request.  As,  how- 
ever, a  serious  scarcity  already  prevailed  in  Humdyun's 
camp,  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  induced  to  send  to  him,  out 
of  the  provisions  laid  up  in  store  in  the  fort,  five 
hundred  loads  of  grain,  besides  other  victuals. 

The  answer  of  Sultan  Mahmtid,  from  which  he  ob« 
stinately  refused  to  depart,  compelled  Humiyun  to  refer 
directly  to  Shah  Husein  himself.  Without  delay  he 
deputed*  Mir  Tdher  Sadr  and  Mir  Samander,  two  of 
his  confidential  servants,  to  the  Mirza,  who  ivas  thai 
at  Tatta,  desiring  them,  by  every  practicable  means, 
to  gain  him  to  his  purpose.  He  bade  them  represent 
that  the  Emperor's  coming  to  Bheker  had  not  been 
optional ;  that  his  object  now  was,  not  to  interfere  with 
Shah  Husein  in  the  government  of  Sind,  but  to  proceed 
on  to  the  conquest  of  Gujrdt ;  and  he  called  upon  the 
Mirza  to  come  and  consult  with  him  in  person,  on  the 
best  means  of  invading  that  country. 

The  Mirza  received  the  envoys  with  every  mark  rf 
honour,  and  even  offei'ed  his  Majesty  the  revenues  of 
all  the  country  f  from  Kalikanda  to  Betura  for  the 
support  of  his  household :  but,  on  the  grand  subject  of 
their  mission,  he  deterred,  from  time  to  time,  giving 
them  a  definitive  answer,  though  he  kept  their  hopes 
alive  by  the  most  artful  representations.  After  a  ddsy 
of  some  months  I,  Humdyun,  whose  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, sent  them  instructions  either  to  return  at  once^ 
or  to  let  him  know  distinctly  what  prospect  they  had 
of  success.  The  envoys  wrote  in  return,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  some  little  time  longer,  as  they 
entertained  fair  hoTX3S  of  brinffino:  their  neerociation  to 


•  Jouher,  c.  8.,  calls  the  envoys 
Keber  Beg  Bariki,  and  Mir  Tdher 
l*ir-zada. 

t  '''*»»  seems  to  be  the  territory 
lying  north-west  of  the  Ran.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  really  belonged  to  the 
Mirza. 


X  They  seem  to  have  been  it* 
tained  upwards  of  six  months ; 
Tar.  Niz.  f.  189.  The  Tarikh-e- 
Bedauni  says  (ive  or  six  months^ 
f.  179. 
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rourable  issue.     But  a  farther  time  having  elapsed,    chap,  l 
ng  which  no  communication  whatever  was  received      '"' 
1   them,  and  the  Emperor  s  difficulties  increasing 
fj   he  despatched  orders,  commanding  the  envoys, 
ase   Shah  Husein  refused  to  accompany  them  to  the 
tence,  to  return  without  him. 

)ii  receiving  these  orders,  Mir  Samander,  one  of  the  "^  •^ 
oys,  prepared  to  return  to  Rohri.  The  Mirza,  induce  hu- 
ing  that  he  was  unable  to  create  any  farther  delay,  ^l^ 
[  that  the  Emperor's  army  had  not  been  broken  up  **^<*- 
famine  and  disease,  as  he  probably  anticipated,  now 
smpted  to  remove  Humdyun  from  his  territories  in 
iffierent  manner.  Along  with  Mir  Samander  he  sent, 
his  ambassador,  Sheikh  Mirak,  a  man  descended  of 
t  holy  Sheikh  Puran,  whose  family  was  highly  re- 
red  by  all  the  Arghiins.  This  ambassador,  who 
nied  various  presents  to  his  Majesty,  was  desired  to 
present  to  him  that  the  produce  of  Bheker  was  at  all 
nes  but  scanty,  and,  far  from  being  adequate  to  sup- 
irt  his  Majesty  and  his  troops,  was  hardly  enough  to 
aintain  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  that,  on  the 
mtrary,  should  he  march  his  army  to  Cbachkdn*,  he 
rould  find  a  rich  country,  fertile  and  highly  cultivated, 
rhich  could  furnish  supplies  of  every  kind,  to  recruit 
md  refresh  the  army  after  its  late  marches  and  fatigue ; 
tbat,  if  the  imperial  army  moved  to  occupy  that  pro- 
vince, Shah  Husein  would  himself  be  at  hand  to  assist 
their  operations;  that  Chachkdn,  from  its  situation, 
^^  admirably  suited  as  a  place  cCarmes  for  an  invasion 
^  Gujrdt,  a  kingdom  which  Humdyun  could  reduce 
^th  ease,  and,  aided  by  its  wealth,  gradually  recover 
the  whole  of  Hindustan. 

These  plans  of  conquest  seem  to  have  captivated  the 
w^ination  of  Humayiin,  who,  at  first,  gave  his  assent 

Chachkdn   lies   east  of  Tatta      Burnes's  Narrative   of  a  Visit   to 
^  vest  of  the  Ran,  on  the  eastern      Sind ;  and  Map.    Edin,  1831. 
°^ch  of  the  Indus.     See  James 
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the  matter  in  a  diflferent  light.     The  country  of  Chdch- 
kan,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Sind,  was  inhabited  by 
some  brave  tribes,  whom  Shah  Husein  had  been  unabte 
to  subdue;  and  must  be  conquered  by  the  Emperor 
from  its  present  occupants.     It  had,  indeed,  rich  fields 
and   villages,   and  was  watered   by  branches  of  the 
Indus,  but  it  possessed  no  fortress,  in  which,  when  the 
army  moved  forward  against  Gujrdt,  the  families  and 
heavy  baggage  of  the  army  could  be  deposited,  so  as 
to  be  in  safety  from  the  attacks  of  Shir  Shah,  of  Shah 
Husein   Mirza  himself,   or  even  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes.     They  considered  the  whole  proposal  as  only  an 
artifice  of  the   crafty  Mlrza,  to  remove  the  Emperor 
from  his  territory.     If  Shah  Husein  was  really  as  de- 
sirous as  he  pretended  to  be  to  serve  the  Emperor, 
why,  they  said,  did  he  not  give  him  admission  into 
some  one  of  his  own  strongholds  ?    Mir  Samander,  who 
had  studied  the  Mirza's  character  in   his   court,  con- 
firmed this  view,  by  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion.  Shah 
Husein  had  really  no  intention  to  join  the  Emperor. 
Humdyun     Humayiiu  having,  at  length,  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
Bhi^klrr  ^  *^^  siege  of  Blieker  was  resolved  upon,  and  immediately 
begun.     When  Shah  Husein  was  told  that  the  Emperor 
had  laid  siege  to  Bhcker,  which,  as  well  as  Sehwdo,  he 
had  placed  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  he  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  that  he  felt  quite  at  ease  on  that  sub* 
ject ;  for  that  Humdyun  would  not  give  up  the  delicioos 
garden  in  which  he  dwelt,  to  go  to  watch  the  operatioiM 
of  the  siege  in  the  camp  over  against  Bheker ;  and  that 
his  amirs  never  would  take  the  place ;  a  prediction  which 
was  fully  verified.* 
Scarcity  in        From  tlic  time  that  the  imperial  camp  reached  Rohri, 
Upper  sind.  multitudcs  fpom  dificrent  quarters  seem  to  have  flocked 

♦  Akbernama,  f.  W- ;  Tab.  Akb.      89. ;  Joulier,  2—9. ;  Tarikh-e^in*^ 
ff.  151,  152.;    Tar.   Niz.  ff.  188,      ff.  154,  155. 
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oin  it.  The  contest  in  Hindustan  had  not  been  chap,  l 
ely  between  two  individuals,  Humayun  and  Shir  '"'  ' 
b  ;   it  was  between  two  different  races,  the  Turks 

Afgh&ns.     When  the  Emperor  and  his  family  were 
elled,  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  in  that  country 

his  countrymen  and  adherents.  Some  accounts 
ie  the  number  of  persons  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
V  joined  the  camp,  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand, 
ich  has  an  air  of  exaggeration.*  The  influx  of  a 
y  great  multitude,  however,  into  a  country  not 
ensively  fertile  or  well  cultivated,  and  the  measures 
^rted  to  by  Shah  Husein  for  destroying  the  grain, 
preventing  its  transport  to  the  army,  joined  to  a 
L  season,  soon  aggravated  the  scarcity,  which  had 
ivuled  from  the  first,  into  a  famine,  so  that,  all  around 
eker,  numbers  began  to  perish  of  hunger.f  The 
iperor  opened  his  treasury  to  supply  the  wants  of 
.  followers,  but  every  thing  speedily  rose  to  an  ex- 
bitant  price. 
Humdyun  had  wasted  much  valuable  time,  in  hopes 

procuring  a  favourable  answer  from  Shah  Husein. 
is  brother  Hindal  Mirza  had  re{>eatedly  asked  his 
^rmission  to  attack  and  occupy  the  rich  province  of 
ehw&n,  but  was  not  allowed,  that  no  interruption 
iight  be  offered  to  the  success  of  the  negociation,  which 
he  Emperor  had  so  much  at  heart.  That  obstacle 
^g  now  removed,  Hindal  was  at  length  authorized 
0  i^uce  the  district,  and  informed  that  the  Emperor 
iiQself  would  soon  visit  his  camp.  Shah  Husein,  pur- 
ging the  same  policy  as  he  had  done  in  regard  to 
heker,  had  fortified  the  town  of  Sehwdn,  and  now 
^dered  the  whole  surrounding  country  to  be  laid 
^8te.  Humayun,  alarmed  by  some  intimations  that  Humayun 
^d  reached  him,  of  Hindal's  having  a  design  to  desert  ^mnSd!'*^ 
*om  him,  and  march  to  Kandahar,  quitted  for  a  short 

^  Tar.  Sind,  f.  156.  t  '^  single  loaf  is  said  to  have 

cost  a  mithkal. 
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time  the  gardens  of  Bdberld,  in  which  he  had  now  spent 
five  or  six  months,  and  leaving  his  army  to  continue 
the  blockade  of  Bheker,  proceeded  by  Ddrbila,  where 
he  visited  the  camp  of  his  cousin,  Yddgdr  Nasir  Mirza, 
and  stayed  two  days.  Three  days  afterwards  he  reached 
Pater,  which  lies  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Indus, 
and  was  met  by  his  brother  Hindal. 

This  visit  to   Pater  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Hn- 
mdyun's  marriage  at  that  place  to  the  mother  of  the 
illustrious  Akber.      During  the  festivities  that  attended 
the  Emperor's  arrival,  Hindal's  mother,  Dilddr  Begum, 
gave  a  grand  entertainment,  to  which  all  the  ladies  of 
the  court  were  invited ;  and  among  them  was  Hamida^ 
then  only  fourteen,  the  daughter  of  Sheikh  Ali  Akber 
Jdmi,  Hindal's  preceptor.     Humdyun,  captivated  with 
her  appearance,  inquired  if  she  was  yet  betrothed ;  and 
being  told  that  she  had  been  promised,  but  that  the 
ceremony  of  bctrothment   had   not  yet   taken   place; 
"  Then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  I  will  marry  her."  Hindal, 
much  offended,  observed  to  his  brother,  that  he  had 
supposed  that  his  Majesty's  visit  to  Pdter  had  been  to 
do  him  honour,  and  not  to  look  out  for  a  young  bride ; 
but  that,  if  the  Emperor  persisted  in  doing  any  thing  so 
unbecoming,  he  must  quit  his  Majesty's  service.    Dilddr 
Begum,  who    overheard    this    altercation,    interposed, 
reproved  her  son,  and  attempted  to  settle  the  dispute. 
But,  as  Hindal  refused  to  apologise  for  the  unseemlj 
language  he  had  used,  Humdyun  left  the  house  in  high 
displeasure,   and  went   on   board   of  a   boat.     Dilddr, 
however,  followed  the  Emperor,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
return  back,  made  up  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers, 
and  next  day  gave  a  nuptial  banquet,  when  the  young 
lady*  was  married,  and  delivered  to  the  Emperor,  with 


*  Hamida  was  of  the  family  of 
Zhindeh-ffl  Ahmed  Jam, a  celebrated 
saint;  Kholaset-ul-Towarikh,  f.  26l. 


Her  style  after  her  marriage  was 
Hazret  Mariam-makani,  HamW* 
Banu  Begum  ;  Tar.  Nil.  f.  iSd- 
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her  blessing.     A  few  days  after  this  event,  Hindal's    chap,  t 
camp  having  become  unhealthy,  and  a  great  mortality     ^'"'  ^' 
prevailing,  Humdyun  left  it  with  his  suite,  and  pro-  neretunw 
ceeded  to  the  Indus,  where  he  embarked,  and  sailed  up         ""^' 
the  river  to  Bheker.* 

'    He  found  his  army  in  great  distress  ;  but  the  evil  did 
not  terminate  there.     The  signs  of  ruin  and  desolation 
which  appeared   on   every  side,  joined  to  the  recent  intended 
quarrel,  determined  Hindal,  who  had  long  ceased  to  uhldai?" 
serve  his  brother  with  much  zeal,  to  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  separating  from  him.      For   some   time   past 
Hindal  Mirza  had  been  urged  by  Kerdcha  Khan,  Edm- 
rdn's  governor  of  Kandahdr,  to  repair  to  that  capital, 
and  to  assume  the  sovereignty  in  the  kingdom.f     In 
these  views    he   was    encouraged    by  Yadgdr   Nasir 
Mirza,  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  his  great  adviser, 
who   agreed  to  follow  him  in  the   adventure.      Ac- 
cordingly, Hindal  having  collected  all   his   force,   de- 
camped, and  took  the  road  to  Kandahdr ;  at  the  same 
time  writing  to  Yadgdr  that  he  would  wait  for  him  on 
the  route,  and  entreating  him  to  lose  no  time  in  forming 
a  junction. 

The  news  of  this  movement  of  Hindal,  with  informa- 
tion of  the  designs  of  Yddgdr,  reached  Humayun  on  jemfidir. 
the  8th  of  September  1541,  and  led  him  to  apprehend  i^.sept  s. 
the  total  ruin  of  his  affairs.     He  hurried,  in  alarm,  to 
the  house  of  Mir  Abul  Bakd,  his  intimate  friend,  a  man 
of  science,  and  of  great  weight  and  influence,  both  from 
kis  personal  character,  and  as  being  descended  of  a  holy 
fiuiuly ;  and,  after  a  long  conference,  despatched  him  to 
^  his  endeavours    to   bring   to   an   accommodation 
Yidgar  Ndsir,  who  was   at  that   moment   encamped 

Tir.   Nlz.    f.   189- ;    Jouher,  as  having  for  its  object  to  prevent 

^9-;  Tar.  Sind,  AT.  156,  157.  Hindal  from    accepting   Keracha's 

■^\       jf  Nii4in-«i-din  Ahmed,  Uie  au-  offers,  of  which  the  Emperor   had 

r. .  \      tborof  iheTabakat-e  Akberi,  f.  1 52.,  obtained  notice, 
r  ■.  I      '^P'ejenu  Humayun's  visit  to  Pdter 
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A.Tis^.    A.bul  Bakd  was  successful,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
prevented     the  MiFza,  who  agreed  to  recross  the  river,  and  wait 
^i^^B^I  upon   Humayun;    to  remain  steady  to  his  interests; 
ceuiotiB,      and,  thenceforward,  to  do  him  faithful  and  active  service. 
The  return  he  was  to  receive,  for  thus  adhering  to  his 
allegiance,  shows  the  difficulties  to  which  Hamdyun  wu 
reduced ;  when  the  Emperor  reached  Kdbul,  he  was  to 
give  up  to  Yadgar,  Ghazni,  Chirkh,  and  the  district  of 
Lohger,  territories  which  Bdber  had  assigned  to  the 
Mirza's  mother,  for  her  support ;  and,  when  Hindustan 
was  once  again  recovered,  one  third  of  it  was  to  be 
jemidii.     Hindal's  portion.     Next  day  the  Mir,  having  completed 
his  mission,  was  crossing  the  river  on  his  way  back 
to   Rohri,  when   the   Bheker  menf,   informed  of  his 
mission,   and   desirous  to  intercept  him,    sent  oat  a 
vessel  manned  with   a   strong  party,  who  discharged 
showers  of  arrows  into  his  boat.     The  Mir  received 
i*"&*^io   ^^^^™^  mortal  wounds,  of  which   he  expired   on  the 
following  day.     Humayun  was  deeply  affected  by  this 
misfortune,  and  gave  loud  vent  to  his  sorrow,  declanDg 
that  neither  the  ingratitude  of  his  brothers,  nor  the 
treachery  of  his  adherents,  nor  any  of  the  numerous 
calamities  that  had  assailed  him,  had  ever  unmaDned 
him  so  much  as  the  loss  of  this  faithful  friend.    Y^gdr 
Sept  17.      Ndsir  Mirza  crossed  the  river  about  a  week  after,  aod 
having  ratified  the  agreement,  returned  back  to  his 
camp. 
Dismissal  of      At  the  samc  time  Humdyun  dismissed  Sheikh  Mirakt 
shih  Hu-     Shah  Husein's   envoy,  with   directions  to   inform  his 
master  that  the  Emperor  agreed  to  all  his  proposals, 
but  expected  that  he  would  evince  his  duty  and  aDc- 
giance,  by  repairing  to  the  presence  J  ;  a  test  to  which, 

♦  Tar.  Bed.  f.  17.0.  beri,  f.   152. ;  Tar.   Nil.  f.  199-1 

t  They    are  said  to  have  been  Tarikh-eSind,  fP.  157,158.;JoiiIi'r> 

Doulat-shahis  and  Barghdais.  p.  30. ;  Tar.  Bed.  ff.  178,  119* 
X  Akbernama,  f.  49. ;  Tab.  Ak- 
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in  spite  of  numerous  promises,  the  wary  Arghiin  had  no    chap.  i. 
intention  of  submitting.  '^"'  ' 

The  Emperor's  affairs  were  now  in  such  a  situation 
that  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  unless  something  de- 
cisive could  be   achieved;  and   nothing  appeared  so  HumAyun 
likely  to  afford  relief  as  an  attack  on  Tatta.     Leaving  &hwiJi! 
Yidgdr  N&ir  in  the  government  of  Upper  Sind,  there- 
fore, with    directions  to    prosecute  the  blockade    of 
Bheker,  Humdyun  proceeded  down  the  river  about  the  jem^i  u. 
end  of  September.     He  had  not  advanced  far,  when  *•  ^'**'*  ^^' 
numbers  of  his  people  left  him,  and  went  to  the  camp 
of  Yddgar,  who   showed  no  disposition  to  send  them 
back.     Humdyun,  however,  held  on  in  his  course  along  lujcb  17. 
the  Indus,  and  on  the  6  th  of  November  reached  the  ^®^'  ^' 
vicinity  of  SehwAn. 

The  province  of  SehwAn,  which  by  historians  is  often  newription 

called  idso  Siwi  and  Siwistdn,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 

the  Indus,  on  the  west  by  the  Baliich  mountains,  and  on 

the  south  by  the  Lakki  range,  which  runs  in  upon  the 

Indus.     It  is  watered  in  its  whole  extent  by  a  branch 

of  that  river,  called  the  Aral,  which  comes  down  to  it 

from  Ldrkhdna.     Canals  from  this  branch  water  the 

fields,  intersecting  the  country  in  all  directions,  while, 

cm  the  west,  many  streams  descend  from  the  hills.  It  is 

oonaequently  a  well  watered,   fertile,   and  prosperous 

fitile  province.     The  town  of  Sehwdn,  which  also,  like 

the  province,  is  often  called  Siwi  and  Siwistdn,  stands 

<»  a  rising  ground,  close  to  the  Lakki  hills,  on  the 

hanks  of  the  Aral,  somewhat  above  where  it  rejoins  the 

^dus.    It  is  commanded  by  a  castle,  built  on  an  arti- 

fidd  mound  of  earth  about  sixty  feet  high,  surrounded 

ty  a  strong  brick  wall  that  rises  from  the  level  of  the 

pound  below.     The  Lakki  hills,  which   exclude   the 

'tfpeshing  breezes  from  the  ocean,  render  the  climate 

^remely  sultry.* 

When  Humdyun  arrived  near  Sehwdn,  a  party  of  his 

•  See  Burnea's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  47.  50.  251. 
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from  the  fort,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  back 
within  the  walls.  Flushed  with  success,  the  victors 
came  on  board  of  the  Emperor's  ship,  and  represented 
to  him  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  take  the 
town,  which  would  give  them  the  command  of  all  the 
surrounding  country.     With  too  great  facility  he  en- 

to  which  he  tercd  into  their  views,  suspending  the  march  against 
yssifge.  "Pj^j^j^^  g^jjj  immediately  laid  siege  to  Sehwdn.  He  pro- 
bably imagined  that  it  would  occasion  a  nlelay  of  but  a 
few  days ;  but  here  Shah  Husein  had  pursued  the  same 
wise  policy  as  elsewhere.  He  had  placed  a  strong 
garrison,  and  a  number  of  his  ablest  officers,  in  the 
fort.  The  country  around  was  reduced  to  a  waste,  and 
the  inhabitants  and  cattle  driven  away.  Even  before 
the  Emperor's  arrival,  the  garrison  had  unsparingly 
destroyed  all  the  gardens,  garden-houses  and  other 
buildings,  in  the  suburbs  or  near  the  place-  Batteries 
were,  however,  constructed  by  the  invaders,  and  opera- 
tions begun  and  carried  on  with  such  vigour  that  the 
garrison  began  to  be  straitened.* 

Approach  of       Mirza  Shah  Husein,  who  had  watched  the  danger  M 

Shah  Hu-  j^  approached  his  capital,  thought  it  now  time  to  com- 
mence active  operations,  and  marched  from  Tatta  to 
Sen  f ,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  the  imperial  camp ;  where  he  entrenched  himself 
and  collected  a  flotilla  of  ships  and  boats.  He  nomi- 
nated Mir  Alika  Arghiin,  a  tribesman  of  his  own,  to 
the  command  of  Sehwdn,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  strengthen  the  garrison.  Mir  Alika,  seizing  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  passed  with  his  men  through  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  near  the  bazdr,  and  was  not  dis- 
covered to  be  an  enemy  till  he  had  safely  entered  the 

aSe'df "   P^^^^'     -^""^^yu^  "pon  this  ordered  a  mine  to  be  run, 

♦  Akbernama  and  Tar.  Niziimi,      having  at  present  a  population  of 
and  Jouhcr,  as  al)ove.  about  2000.     Burnes,  i.  p.  25a 

T  "urnes  speaks  of  Sen  as  a  town 
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and  approaches  made  with  more  vigour  than  ever.*    In   ch\p.  r. 

a  short  time,  the  mine  being  fired,  a  portion  of  the  wall      ''^^' 

was  thrown  down ;  but,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 

besiegers,  as  they  were  preparing  to  mount  the  breach, 

it  was  found  that  a  new  wall  had  been  run  up  behind 

it.     Shah  Husein,  meanwhile,  completely  hindered  all 

provisions  from  reaching  the  imperial  camp,  either  by 

tbe  river  or  by  land.     Parties  of  his  troops  ranged  the 

country  on  every  side;   and  want,  despondency,  and 

discomfiture  seemed  everywhere  to  attend  the  invaders. 

They  found  the  Arghiins  brave,  and  well  equipped,  and 

plentifully  supplied  vdth  all  the  munitions  of  war,  while 

their  own  store  of  gunpowder  began  to  fail,  and  they 

were  unable  to  command  the  implements  necessary  for 

carrying  on  a  siege  which,  contrary  to  their  cxpecta- 

tion,  was  protracted  for  some  months.     To  add  to  their 

misery,  the  country  was  overflowed  as  the  river  rose ; 

and  disease  began  to  rage.     The   soldiers,  who  were 

without  bread,  were  supported  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of 

the  camp  cattle,  which  they  were  forced  to  kill  in  order 

to  supply  their  necessities ;  but,  seeing  no  end  to  their 

sufEerings,  they  lost  heart,  and  deserted  in  numbers. 

Sach  was  the  pressure  of  misery,  that  their  example  Desertions 

was  gradually  followed  by  several  officers ;  and,   ere  im^riaT 

long,  not  a  few  even   of  the  more   eminent   of  the  ^^*™p- 

noUes  absconded,  among  whom  Mir  Tdhcr  is  specified  ; 

wme  of  them  joining  Shah  Husein,  who  gave  them  a 

fiivourable  reception,  while  others  found  their  way  back 

to  Bheker  to  Yddgar  Ndsir  Mirza,  whom  they  instigated 

to  set  out  without  delay  to  Kandalidr,   representing 

•fiairs  in  Sind  as  utterly  desperate. 

Some  time  before  matters  had  reached  this  pass,  one 
Ali  Beg  Jeldir,  an  old  Tiirki  noble,  had  offered,  if  al- 
Wed  only  five  hundred  horse,  to  fall  upon  Shah  Husein 
^y  a  forced  march,  and  surprise  him  where  he  lay,  con- 

•  Akbernama,  f.  HO. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  153. ;  Tar.  Sind,  f.  159- 
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BOOK  y.   fident  that  by  such  an  attack  he  could  discomfit  hia 
A.TTisIi.    ^rmy.     But  daring  enterprises  do  not  suit  dispirited 
troops ;  and  the  Emperor  found  none  of  his  chiefs  dis- 
posed to  join  in  the  adventure. 
rhTriT*  o^f       Yddgdr  Nasir  Mirza,  when  left  to  continue  the  block- 
Bhekcr.       adc  of  Bhekcr,  had  crossed  over  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Rohri.     The 
harvest  that  year  suffered  from  the   severity  of  the 
season,  and  from  the  ravages  of  hostile  troops ;  yet  his 
army  had  increased  in  strength.     The  fort  of  Bheker, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  placed  on  an  island  in  the  Indos, 
where  it  occupies  a  very  picturesque  and  a  very  im- 
portant situation.     It  has  opposite  to  it  the  town  of 
Kohri,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Sakar  on  the  right  bank.    The  river,  which 
is  here  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  rolls  past  the  island 
in  two  streams  ;  the  one  four  hundred,  the  other  three 
hundred-and-fifty  yards  broad.     "  The  waters  lash  the 
rocks  which  confine  them,  with  noise  and  violence." 
''  The  town  of  Rori,  which  faces  Bakkar,  stands  on  a 
precipice  of  flint  forty  feet  high ;  and  some  of  its  houses, 
which  are  lofty,  overhang  the  Indus.     The  inhabitants 
of  these  can  draw  up  water  from  their  windows ;  but  a 
road  cut  in  the  rock  supplies  the  citizens  with  this  ne- 
cessary of  life,  without  risking  their  lives.    The  oppoute 
bank  of  Sakkar  is  not  precipitous  like  that  of  Ron."  * 
The  garrison  of  Bheker,  who  were  not  disposed  to  be 
cooped  up  without  making  some  active  efibrts  to  annoy  the 
besiegers,  made  two  different  sallies  upon  Yddgdr  Nisir 
Mirza,  and  twice  surprised  and  cut  off  a  number  of  his 
troops.     A  third  time  they  landed  from  their  boats,  but 
were  met  by  the  JVIirza's   men,  and  a  regular  action 
ensued  in  the  sandy  plain  by  the  river  side,  not  far  from 
the  town.     The  advantage  remained  with  the  besiegerSi 
Three  or  four  hundred  of  the  assailants  were  left  dead 

♦  Burnes*s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  G2,  63, 
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e  field  ;  some  were  driven  into  the  river,  where    chap,  l 
perished,  while  others  succeeded  in  reaching  their    ^''"'  ^' 
J  and  regained  the  fort.     This  repulse  put  an  end 
3se  sallies.* 

len  Humdyun  found  that  his  difficulties  were  in-  iium^yun 
ing,  and  that  he  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  SI?  to  St"" 
Husein's  operations,  he  had  written  to  Hindal,  «««*««* 
»tly  entreating  him  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  sein. 
ir,  by  marching  down  towards  that  prince,  who 
1  not  dare  to  face  him  in  the  field ;  he  added,  that 
as  himself  prevented  from  making  such  a  move- 
,  by  the  certainty  that  the  fort,  during  his  absence, 
I  receive  all  manner  of  supplies,  so  that  the  whole 
r  of  the  siege  would  be  thrown  away.     In  conse- 
ce  of  this  demand,  Yddgdr  despatched  a  trifling 
of  150  horse,  under  Terdi  Beg,  to  his  assistance. 
it  was  too  late  for  such  a  force  to  be  of  any 

idgdr  N&sir  Mirza  had,  before  this,  begun  to  play  refection  of 
ible  part.     Shah  Husein,  who  was  no  stranger  to  JJfir*'^ 
tmbitious  views,   seized  upon   the   present  crisis,  Mina. 

the  affairs  of  Humdyun  were  depressed,  and  those 
idgdr  in  some  degree  prosperous,  as  holding  out  a 
irable  opportunity  for  withdrawing  him  from  his 
ance  to  his  sovereign.  He  had  for  some  time  en- 
l  Y&ig&T  in  a  private  correspondence,  and  now 
ted  Baba-kuli,  his  seal-bearer,  to  complete  the 
siation.  Shah  Husein  offered  to  acknowledge 
jar  as  Emperor,  to  read  the  khutba  in  his  name,  to 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  all  his  trea- 

which  was  supposed  to  be  very  great,  and,  to 
lete  the  whole,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 

as  her  dower.  It  was  artfully  represented  to  the 
I,  that  though  Shah  Husein,  who  was  now  aged, 
10  near  relation  left  to  soothe  and  comfort  his  de- 
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BOOK  V.  dining  years,  he  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  resign 
the  reins  of  government  while  he  lived:  but  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  Yddgdr  to  wait  the  uncertdn 
period  of  his  death,  before  he  ascended  a  throne :  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  he  might  easSlj 
conquer  Gujrat,  of  which  he  should  be  put  in  imme- 
diate possession:  while  the  whole  territory  of  Tattft 
would  fall  to  him  in  the  course  of  nature,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  Mirza.  Yadgar's  constancy  was  not  proof 
against  these  magnificent  offers,  and  he  joyfully  acceded 
to  the  conditions  proposed  to  him.  But  as  he  was  not 
yet  ready  openly  to  declare  himself,  and  as  it  was  of 
consequence  to  amuse  the  Emperor,  he  sent  forward  his 
camp  equipage  one  march  from  Rohri,  as  if  he  were 
preparing  instantly  to  set  out  to  join  him. 

Meanwhile,  Humdyun,  whose  difficulties  were  da3y 
increasing,  despatched  Abdal  Ghafiir,  an  officer  of  loB 
household*,  to  hasten  Yddgar  Mirza's  motions.  But 
the  Mirza,  having  learned  from  the  envoy  the  disabled 
state  of  the  Emperor's  army,  and  believing  that  he  had 
now  nothing  to  dread  from  his  resentment,  ordered  the 
tents  back  to  the  city.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Arghdn  prince,  he  seized  a  ship  that  was 
on  its  way  down  the  river,  loaded  with  grain  and  pro- 
visions for  the  supply  of  the  famished  camp,  and  deU- 
vered  it  into  the  hands  of  Shah  Husein,  who  put  the 
crew  to  death. 

Shah  Husein,  relieved  from  the  fear  of  any  trouble- 
some diversion,  by  his  understanding  with  Y&dgar 
Mirza,  was  now  enabled  to  bend  his  undivided  force 
against  the  Emperor :  and  news  soon  reached  the  camp 
of  Humdyun,  that  the  Arghiin  was  on  his  way  up  the 
river  with  a  fleet  of  boats,  in  which  was  embarked  a 
large  body  of  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
zik^deh  17.  Emperor's  retreat.  This  intelligence  was  speedily  &l- 
^'rm2    l^wed  by  the  astounding  information,  that  the  enemy 

*  He  was  Mir-Mal. 
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ized  by  surprise  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's  fleet   chap,  l 
lay  close  by  the  camp,  and  contained  the  scanty      '"' 
LOB  of  stores  still  left  for  the  supply  of  the  army ; 
3   suddenly  had  this  been   effected,  that  some 
s  who  were  on  board,  had  only  time  to  make  Hnnu^yun 
escape,  half  naked,  into  the  camp.    The  siege  was  f^^^h- 
liately  raised,  and  the  army  retreated,  or  rather  ^^j^*^ 
fith  precipitation,  towards  Bheker,  leaving  their  his  baggage; 
tents,  camp  equipage,  and  baggage  behind.* 
hort  time  before  these  events,  an  ambassador  who 
jen  sent  by  Shah  Husein  to  the  Emperor,  having 
lundered  by  some  persons  belonging  to  the  camp, 
yun  now  sent  Monaim  Beg,  an  officer  of  rank,  to 
explanations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  urge  Shah 
a  to  cease  from  the  pursuit,  and  to  show  some 
tthy  to  his  sovereign  in  distress.    But  the  Arghiin, 
vas  highly  irritated,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy 
lis  presence,  asking  what  benefits  the  Emperor 
rev  conferred  on  him  or  his  family,  that  he  should 
aind  his  distress.     Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  con- 
l  his  retreat,  which  was  hurried  and  disorderly, 
one  thinking  only  of  himself,  or  his  own  safety, 
fell  behind,  and  were  slaughtered  by  the  pursuing 
r ;  others  deserted,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  Em- 
came  opposite  to  Bheker,  few  of  his  followers 
ned  with  him. 

re  a  new  difficulty  occurred.     Humdyun  had  sent  mchea 
presses  before  him,  to  desire  YAdgdr  Ndsir  to  have  ^^^ 
in  readiness  to  transport  his  troops,  when  they 
d,  across  the  river,  to  Rohri.    But,  on  his  arrival, 


ihenianaL,  f.  50.;  Tar.  Sind, 
;  Jouher^  c.  9.  The  Taba- 
Lkberi,  f.  158.;  Tar.  Niz. 
taya  that  the  siege  lasted 
lonths.  If  the  dates  are  cor- 
could  have  lasted  only  four. 
ar.  Bed.  f.  179-  makes  the 
It  eighty  days.    The  waters, 


however^  generally  rise  in  the  end 
of  Aprils  from  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  mountains.  (See 
Bumes.)  The  account  in  the  text 
supposes  that  they  rose  in  February, 
so  that  the  Tabakat  is  probably  cor- 
rect^ in  which  case  the  siege  was 
raised  in  the  course  of  April. 
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BOOK  y.  no  boats  were  to  be  found.  Y&dgkv  had  sent  privatdy 
A  D.  1542.  *^  invite  the  Arghiins  to  come  by  nighty  and  sme  all 
the  boats  near  Bhcker,  which  they  had  done.  To  ob- 
viate the  difficulty  and  danger  of  attempting  a  passage 
across  to  the  left  bank,  mth  the  imperfect  and  unce^ 
tain  means  that  he  could  hastily  command^  lus  chief 
officers  advised  Humdyun  at  once  to  turn  off  for  Ean- 
dahdr ;  but  he  declared  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity 
would  induce  him  to  approach  his  undutiful  and  un- 
friendly brothers,  or  take  refuge  in  their  territories.  He 
despatched  a  party  under  Roushen  Beg,  with  orders 
to  drive  in  all  cows  and  buffaloes  from  the  vilkges 
for  ten  or  twelve  kos  around,  and  of  their  skins  to 
construct  rafts  and  vessels  for  crossing  the  river. 
These  orders  were  speedily  obeyed ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  conveyances  which  they  afforded,  a  few  bosts^ 
which  had  been  sunk  in  the  Indus,  were  pointed  out  by 
two  neighbouring  zemindars,  and  raised.  These  opersr 
tions  detained  Humdyun  on  the  right  bank  for  several 
days.  All  this  while.  Shah  Husein's  fleet  was  known 
to  be  advancing  upwards;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
fugitives,  the  course  of  the  Indus  below  Bheker  is  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  and,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  cu^ 
rent,  the  progress  of  vessels  ascending  is  proportionally 
slow. 

Before  the  rafts  could  be  properly  constructed,  on 
the  inflated  skins  of  the  cattle  that  had  been  sJaiOf 
Shall  Ilusein  Mirza  had  arrived  within  two  kos  of  the 
Emperor's  shattered  party.  Numbers  of  the  first  de- 
tachment that  crossed  over,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  took  most  of  their  rafts.  This  added  to 
the  confusion  and  alarm.  The  Emperor's  followers 
found  difficulty  in  crossing.  Terdi  Beg  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  boat  that  was  lying  at  the  ghat,  or  creek, 
on  the  river  side,  to  convey  his  people  over.  One  of 
the  Emperor's  Ishek-Aghus,  or  chamberlains,  coining  up, 
desired  him  to  quit  the  boat,  and  clear  it  of  his  goods. 
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it  was  required  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  wives  and  chap.  i. 
Idren.  Terdi  Beg,  offended  at  the  insolence  of  his  ^'"'^ 
nner,  called  him  a  contemptible  fellow.*  ^'  Not  more 
than  yourself,"  retorted  the  chamberlain;  on  which 
i  Beg  raised  his  horsewhip,  and  struck  him.  The 
imberlain  instantly  drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  a 
oke,  which  luckily  fell  on  the  pummel  of  the  Beg's 
Idle;  when  the  bystanders  interposed.  What  followed 
illofltrative  of  oriental  manners.  The  Emperor,  on 
ng  informed  of  this  occurrence,  was  much  concerned, 
t  as  Terdi  Beg  was  a  man  of  high  rank  and  consider- 
on,  he  made  the  offending  Agha  be  taken  to  that 
Ueman,  his  hands  tied  with  a  kerchief.     Terdi  Beg, 

seeing  this  proof  of  the  Emperor's  attention  to  his 
lings,  immediately  untied  the  kerchief,  seated  the 
rha,  in  the  most  respectful  and  courteous  manner, 
side  lum,  presented  him  with  a  rich  dress  and  a  horse, 
i  apologised  for  what  had  passed,  t 

The  Emperor  gained  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  in  crosses  the 
fety,  but  his  dangers  were  not  yet  over.  YddgAr  ^"^^ 
iair,  distressed  and  alarmed  at  his  unwishcd-for  re- 
m,  before  he  was  ready  for  open  revolt,  in  order  to 
Jke  a  show  of  fidelity,  pushed  on  against  a  party  of 
ah  Husein's  men,  who  had  landed  on  the  bank  of  the 
'er  BOt  far  below,  killed  some,  made  others  prisoners, 
d  forced  the  rest  to  take  refuge  in  their  boats.  He 
en  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Emperor,  and  laid  the 
ads  of  the  slain  at  his  feet.     Shah  Husein  now  halted 

the  river,   and  quietly  watched   the  progress  of 
ents. 

Though  Yadgdr  treated  the  Emperor  with  every  ex-  conduct  of 
mal  demonstration  of  respect,  Humdyun,  though  he  ^*^*  ' 
ide  no  complaints  to  him  of  what  was  past,  could  not 
Ip  perceiving  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 

*  Merdek.  Jouher,  c.  Q.;  Tar.  Sind,  ff.  157— 

t"  Akbern&ma,  ff.  49,  50.  Tab.      l60.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  180. 
b.  f.  153.;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  190.; 
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conduct.  The  Mirza  still  continued  his  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Shah  Husein,  who  insisted  that  he 
should  give  up  the  two  zeminddrs,  who  had  pcnnted 
out  the  boats,  in  which  the  Emperor  crossed.  These 
men,  getting  some  intimation  of  their  danger,  fled  to 
Humayun's  camp.  Yddg^r  requested  him  to  deliver 
them  up,  under  pretence  that  he  had  to  settle  accounts 
with  them  for  the  revenue  of  their  lands,  which  lay  in 
his  district,  and  were  in  arrear.  The  Emperor  sent 
them  with  a  guard,  who  had  orders  to  bring  them  back, 
as  soon  as  their  accounts  were  arranged.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  arrived,  than  Yadg^r  took  them  by  force  from 
the  guards,  and  delivered  them  up  to  Shah  Husein.* 
Soon  after  this  outrage,  he  openly  assumed  a  hostile 
countenance,  and  never  afterwards  returned  to  his 
allegiance. 

Hunulyun,  who  by  the  late  events  was  deprived  of 
such  stores  as  he  had  previously  possessed,  and  who  was 
in  a  country  where  famine  raged,  procured,  witli  much 
difficulty,  from  Yddgdr  Nasir  a  scanty  supply  of  grain, 
which   was  soon  consumed.     In   this  exigency,   com- 
pelled by  want,  lie  sent  an  application  by  Terdi  B^ 
and  some  others  of  his  chief  officers,  to  Sultan  Mahmtid 
Bbckeri,  the  enemy  whom  he  was  besieging.     Mahmdd 
received  the  deputation  with  every  honour,  presented 
them  with  dresses,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  portion  of  grain.    He  then  called  a  council, 
at  which  various  opinions  were  given,  but,  in  conclu- 
sion, he  sent  the  Emperor  three  hundred  loads  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  his  household. 

But  this  small  provision  was  soon  expended.  The 
camp  followers  and  people  of  the  bazar,  seeing  this  uni- 
versal distress,  gradually  went  oflF,  and  such  of  Hu- 
mdyun's  troops  as  did  not  desert  to  Yadgdr  were  com- 


•  Tab.  Akb.  f.  1 54. ;  Tar.  Niz.      the  first  insUnce,  to  have  been  lent 
f.  lf)0.     The  zcinhidarR  appear,  in      into  the  castle  of  Bheker. 
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led,  from  the  increasing  destitution,  to  separate,  and  chap,  l 
tter  themselves  in  small  parties  over  the  country,  ^'^•^' 
every  direction,  in  search  of  food ;  in  which  disor- 
lized  state  they  were  attacked,  and  numbers  of  them 
b  to  death  by  the  inhabitants.  Wherever  they  had 
f  opportunity  of  coming  to  action,  they  uniformly 
intained  their  superiority :  but  with  hunger  and  want 
was  impossible  to  contend ;  and  the  brave  veterans 
litened  the  plains  of  Bheker  with  their  bones.*  Some 
them  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  good  their  way 
the  surrounding  countries,  and  even  the  highest  of 
3  Emperor's  officers,  such  as  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan 
sbeky  went  over  to  Yddgdr,  who  spared  neither  pro- 
ses nor  threats  to  induce  Humdyun's  remaining  fol- 
irers  to  abandon  their  master.  When  he  saw  them 
inced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  sent  them  an  express 
d  open  invitation  to  desert,  adding  that,  as  for  such 
remained  in  the  camp  till  morning,  their  ^^  blood 
ast  be  on  their  own  heads." 

•*  After  this,"  says  the  narrative  of  the  ewer-bearer, 
news  was  brought  that  Fazael  Beg  (who  had  deserted 
e  day  before),  intended  to  seduce  his  brother  Monaim 
^  to  leave  the  camp.  The  Emperor,  hearing  of  this, 
id,  ^  Let  him  come,  and  he  shall  meet  with  his  deserts.' 
aving,  however,  heard  that  Monaim  Beg  and  Terdi 
•eg  wished  to  escape,  the  Emperor  sat  up  the  whole 
ight,  watching,  while  these  two  attended  him.  When 
t  was  morning,  his  Majesty  went  to  the  bath,  and 
ieaired  them  to  wait  his  return.  No  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  the  two  Begs  ran  to  their  horses.  Roushen 
Beg,  the  wardrobe-keeper  f,  hastened  to  inform  the 
Emperor  that  they  were  going  away.  He  was  sent 
to  <all  them  back,  but  they  did  not  mind  him ;  so  that 
the  Emperor  was  himself  compelled  to  run  and  recall 
ttem.    Seeing  no  remedy,  they  came  back.     Monaim 

•  Tar.  Sind,  f.  l60.  t  Toshak  Begi. 
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Beg  was  ordered  into  custody,  and  Terdi  Beg  found 
himself  obliged  to  remain."  * 

It  was  impossible  for  Humdyun  long  to  exist  under 
such  painful  circumstances.  He  daily  discovered  new 
instances  of  Yddgdr's  hostility;  but  such  were  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  that  his  only  chance  of  ac- 
complishing any  thing  depended  on  the  junction  of  the 
Mirza's  forces  with  his  own  few  and  exhausted  fol- 
lowers. The  Mirza,  however,  who  cherished  veiy  dif- 
ferent views,  had  no  disposition  to  meet  his  wishes. 
He  even,  at  one  time,  issued  out  of  Rohri,  of  which  he 
retained  possession,  intending  to  attack  the  imperial 
camp,  and  thus  finish  the  contest  at  one  blow. 
Humdyun  no  sooner  heard  of  his  hostile  approach  than 
he  drew  up  his  remaining  adherents,  resolved  to  sdl 
his  life  dear.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  H^shem 
Beg,  a  trusty  and  faithful  officer  of  the  Mirza,  over 
whom  he  had  great  influence,  hearing  of  his  intentions, 
galloped  out  of  the  town  after  him,  seized  the  reins  of 
his  horse,  reproaching  him  with  his  guilty  and  impo- 
litic proceedings,  and  succeeded  in  making  him  return 
back  to  Rohri.* 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  disappointment,  and  unoe^ 
tainty,  and  deprived  even  of  hope,  the  mind  of  Humdyun 
began  to  sink  under  the  pressure,   and  he  spoke  of 
making  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka,  and  of  adopting  a  life 
of  piety  and   seclusion.     From  this  purpose  he  was 
diverted  by  the  persuasions  and  entreaties  of  the  few 
servants  who  had  followed  him  in  all  his  changes  of 
fortune,  who  still  continued  attached  to  him,  and  even 
now  clung  to  the   hope   of  gaining  rank  and  richfi* 
through  his  means.     With  tears  they  entreated  him  to 
resign  all  such  thoughts,  and  to  make  one  more  attempt 


*  Jouber's  Mem.  c.  9*  See  also 
Tab.  Akb.  f.  154.,  and  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  180. 


t  Tabak.  Akberi,  f.  154. 
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to  bring  back  fortune  to  his  banners,  by  marching  into    chap,  l 
the  territories  of  Maldeo,  the  Rdi  of  Jiidpiir  or  M&rwdr.      ^"' 

Maldeo  was,  at  this  time,  the  most  powerful  of  all  /^  th7"*"** 
the  Rajput  sovereigns.  He  was  possessed  of  great  Desertof 
wealth  and  a  very  large  army,  and  had  added  to  his  ^^^^• 
hereditary  dominions  by  extending  his  sway  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  states.  He  had  repeatedly 
sent  to  invite  Humdyun  into  his  country*,  professing 
the  most  devoted  attachment,  and  offering  to  support 
his  cause  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Rdjputs. 
The  Emperor's  followers  flattered  him  with  the  belief 
that  Maldeo  would  be  delighted  at  such  an  opportunity 
of  meriting  his  Majesty's  gratitude,  and  that  his  affairs 
might  still  take  a  favourable  turn.  Yielding  to  their 
entreaties,  and  indeed  at  a  loss  what  else  to  do,  he 
finally  determined  to  follow  their  advice.  He  made  a 
last  effort,  however,  to  work  upon  Yadgdr  to  join  him, 
but  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  abandon  Sind,  and  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  deserts  of  Rdjputdna.f 

*  The  Tarikh-e  Sind  states  that  t  For  the  later  transactions  in 
atthisTerj  time,  Humdyun  received  Sind,  see  Akhem&ma,  f.  50.  Ta- 
rn letter  of  invitation  fVom  Maldeo  bak&t-e  Akberi,  ff.  1 53,  1 54. ;  Tar. 
bimidf,  f.  161.,  and  Niztoi-ed-din  Niz&mi,  ff.  189— 192- ;  Tar.  Smd, 

■ffinst  that  he  promised  to  assist  ff.l57 — l6l.;  Tar.  Bed&un],f.l79, 

him  in  the  conquest  of  Hindustiin,  180.  ;    Khol&set-nl    Towarikh,   f. 

Twr.  Nil.  f.  191.,  and  Tar.  Bed.  261.;  Jouher's  8th  and  9th  chap- 

Lisa  tera. 
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BooKv.  When  Humayun  found  that  he  could  no  longer  w* 
main  in  Sind  with  safety,  he  determined  to  accept  the 
invitation  that  had  repeatedly  been  sent  him  by  Maldeo, 

fromBhe*kir  ^nd  sct  out,  with  the  intention  of  marching  to  Jiidpir. 

to  uch.  But  ag  thg  direct  road  from  Bheker  to  that  place,  througli 
the  desert,  was  too  dangerous  and  difficult  to  be  a*' 
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id,  he  resolved  to  take  the  more  circuitous  but    chap.  t. 
lable  road  by  Uch.     With  this  purpose,  leaving    ^'"'^^ 
on  the  7th  of  May,  he  marched  up  the  left  bank  a.h.  949, 
Indus,  and  soon  reached  the  village  of  Aru.  This  J^^^SS^. 
L  the  route  of  the  caravans,  and  grain  and  other 
s  passed  through  it,  to  and  from  Jeselmir  and  the 
»ouring  countries.     No  sooner  did  the  merchants 
f  Humdyun's  approach,  than,  dreading  the  pillage 
lUst  follow  the  arrival  of  a  famishing  army,  they 
their  camels,  and  pushed  away  into  the  desert, 
uch  of  their  property  as  they  were  able  to  remove, 
sufficient  quantity  of  grain  and  other  provisions 
led,  and  was  seized,  to  enable  the  little  camp  to 
leir  time  at  Aru  in  what  to  them  had  become  a 
Bovelty   and  enjoyment,   an   abundance  of  the 
yn  necessaries  of  life.*     Setting  off  again  in  the 


me  auecdotes  related  by  the 
r*iewer-bearer  throw  as  much 
I  his  character  as  the  more 
Dt  events  of  his  reign^  and 

represent  it  unfavourably, 
le  occasion,"  says  he,  "  his 
'a  water-bottle  was  empty, 
nefore,  asked  his  humble 
Jonher  Aftibchi,  if  he  had 
ier  in  the  ewer.    His  humble 

replied^  'There  is  water.' 
nperor  said^  '  Pour  it  into 
tie.'  What  water  I  had, 
ed  into  the  bottle,  adding, 

a  horrid  country  this  is, 
one  cannot  get  even  water, 

we  are  now  travelling  at 
ihould  I  be  separated  from 
lajesty,  I  shall  perish  for 
f  something  to  drink.'  I 
Ntred  a  small  quantity  of  the 
iiack  into  the  ewer.  The 
IT  signified  his  approbation, 

*  That  will  be  enough  for 

the  morning,  we  fortunately 
)  a  small  lake,  and  encamped, 
lappened  that  I  had  gone  to 


the  other  side  of  it,  when  a  deer 
was  roused  from  the  jungle,  and  ran 
through  the  camp.  Although  many 
persons  struck  at  it,  it  passed  them 
and  entered  the  lake.  When  his 
Migesty  was  told,  he  came  out,  with 
an  intention  of  following  the  animal^ 
and  said,  '  I  would  be  glad  if  it 
could  be  taken.'  He  then  happened 
to  observe  me,  and  said,  '  There 
is  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water :  call  out  to  him  and  say,  the 
deer  is  gone  hence,  take  it  if  you 
can.'  They  did  so.  When  the 
humble  Jouher  saw  the  deer  coming, 
he  quickly  threw  himself  into  the 
water^  exclaiming,  '  One  leg  for 
me.'  His  Migesty  said,  'It  is 
well,'  the  other  three  he  claimed  for 
himself.  The  deer  was  swimming, 
and  its  strength  failed.  I  seized 
and  kept  hold  of  it,  till  Sheikh  Ata 
Beg  was  ordered  to  kill  it  Fateh 
Ata  (or  Allah)  came  up,  and  cut  its 
throat,  as  ordered.  They  canied  it 
to  the  Emperor,  who  ordered  one  of 
the  fore  quarters  to  be  given  to  me ; 
and  I  accordingly  received  it,  as  he 
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afternoon,  they  were  exposed  to  considerable  privations 
before  they  reached  Mhow.  where  the  Bheker  territory 
ended.  The  same  was  the  case  after  leaving  that 
town,  while  they  continued  their  route  upwards,  through 
a  parched  and  barren  tract,  in  which  they  had  much  to 
endure  from  want  of  every  description,  but  especially 
from  want  of  water.  After  a  few  days'  inarch,  however, 
they  arrived  at  Uch,  where  they  halted  and  spent  aboat 
six  weeks, 
^^i^h"*  "^^^  ruler  of  that  country,  Bakhshui  Langa,  on  whom 
thui  LangA  the  Emperor,  on  his  former  passage  through  his  domi- 
nions, had  bestowed  the  sounding  title  of  Ehan-JdiD, 
or  Lord  of  the  World,  when  now  called  upon  to  wait  on 
the  Emperor,  or  to  send  provisions  for  the  supply  of  tbe 
camp,  little  pleased  with  the  return  of  his  uninvited 
guests,  not  only  refused  to  render  any  assistance,  but 
offered  every  obstruction  to  the  people  sent  out  to 
purchase  supplies,  so  that  whatever  was  procured  was 
taken  by  force.  Such  was  the  general  distress  that  the 
Emperor's  followers  went  out  into  the  jungle,  to  gather 
the  berries  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  were  in  bearing, 
to  assist  in  sustaining  life.  What  was  the  number  of 
persons  that  remained  with  Humdyun  at  this  time,  we 
are  not  infonned.* 

But  this  state  of  suffering  could  not  be  supported  for 
ever.  Even  the  scanty  supply  of  fruits  and  seeds  from 
the  forest  failed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  move.f    At 


March  to 
Derdwal. 


directed.  Other  two  of  the  quarters 
were  sent  to  the  imperial  kitchen, 
and  the  remaining  one  to  the  lady 
exalted  as  Mariam,  Hamida  Banu 
Begum,  who  at  that  time  was  seven 
months  gone  with  child  of  Akber." 
Jouher,  c.  y.  See  Stewart*8  Jouher, 
pp.  35,  36.,  which  I  have  altered  to 
bring  it  closer  to  the  original  text. 

*  Jouher,  c.  9*  Jouher  particu- 
larizes the  Banker,  or  Sanger,  and 
the  her  trees  as  chiefly  supplying 
them  with  sustenance.     The  latter 


is  a  wild  plum.     With  the  ftnnff 
I  am  unacquainted. 

t  An  incident,  recorded  by  Jfl** 
her  as  occurring  at  this  time,  mi* 
resembles  the  cruel  and  tyranBicil 
mockery  of  the  princes  of  Eniopc 
in  the  middle  ages,  towards  ther 
Jewish  subjects,  than  the  usnil  9^ 
nerosity  of  Humayun.  Those  wb 
had  been  sent  out  to  bring  in  tbe 
stragglers,  "  returned,  and  reported 
that  a  M<^hu],  to  whom  the  fii" 
peror  was  in  debt,  had  fallen  (l0«B 
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nent,  a  wandering  derwish,  who  had  just  arrived  chap.  i. 
iselmir,  mentioned  his  having  recently  passed    ^"^'  "• 
I  of  Derdwal,  which  belonged  to  Maldeo,  and 
te  had  seen  abundance  of  everything.   Humdyun 
»tely  issued  orders  to  march  into  the  desert  in 
section,  and  on  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rcm  i  s. 
,  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  ample  ^"°*  ^^ 
both  of  grain  and  water.     Here  he  halted  for  rcm  i.  u, 
ays,  and  Sheikh  Ali,  one  of  his  Amirs,  who  had  ^**°*  ^' 
iflaence  with  him,  proposed  to  take  the  fort  by 
i ;  a  treacherous  and  impolitic  proposition,  which 
on  had  the  wisdom  to  reject,  the  more  readily 
mid  have  offended  Maldeo. 

ing  Derdwal  about  noon,  after  filling  their  water-  bcu  l  17, 
[umdyun  proceeded  in  the  desert  tract,  in  the  ^""y^- 
n  of  Ajmir  and  Bekanir,  and  travelled  till  noon 
ay ;  when,   finding  water,  they  halted  for  the  Reu  i  is. 

On  the  day  following,  they  again  set  out  at 
,  travelled  all  that  day  and  the  night  after,  and  Reu  1. 19. 
ay  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  without  coming  to 

About  afternoon  prayers,  however,  a  pond  of  bm  20. 
ras  discovered  to  their  great  joy,  when  Humdyun  ^"^  * 
i,  returned  grateful  thanks  to  God  Almighty  for 

Bt,  and  was  lying  at  the  his  distress  and  danger  arose  from 

leath^  with  his  son  stand-  the  fidelity  with  which  he  remained 

m.     His  Majesty  went  up  attached  to  his  fallen  fortunes ;  and 

md  said^  *  If  you  give  up  the  power  which  the  Emperor  em- 

I  will  gi?e  you  a  pitcher  ployed,  as   a   prince,   to  the  poor 

The  Moghul  answered,  man's  injury,  was  given  to  be  exer- 

preaerre  my  life.     I  give  cised  for  his  advantage.     The  cool 

bt  for  a  pitcher  of  water.'  mockery  of  taking  three  men  to  wit- 

s  the  Emperor  took  Mo-  ness,  in  conformity  to  the  musul- 

l  as   one  witness  of  the  man  law,  renders  the  incident  only 

t,   Moxeffer   Beg    Turko-  more  disgusting.      It  required  all 

the  second,  and  Roushen  the  selfishness  generated  by  early 

the  third.     After  they  had  indulgence  and  servility,  to  recon- 

themselves  witnesses,  the  cile  the  most  common  mind  to  so 

gave  him  his  fill  of  water ;  mean  an  abuse  of  power.     Yet  ho- 

Moghul  drank,  and  went  nest  Jouher  relates  it  with  glee  as  a 

camp."  c  10.     The  Mo-  good  story,  and  the  Emperor  him- 

a  sutject  of  Humayun  ;  self  certainly  thought  it  so. 
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ReUII.17. 
July  31. 
To  the  Bl- 
kanfruui 
J6dpfir 
territory. 


Maldeo 
sends  spies 
to  the 
camp. 


his  merciful  protection,  and  halted.  He  ordered  the 
water-bags  to  be  filled,  and  sent  back  on  his  own  horses 
to  afford  relief  to  such  as  had  fallen  behind,  and  were 
perishing  for  thirst,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  camp. 
Such  as  were  still  alive  were  supplied  with  water,  and 
brought  in.  The  dead  they  buried.  This  station  seenu 
to  have  been  near  WAsilpiir,  in  the  Bikanir  territory.* 

By  the  31st  of  July,  Humayun  had  advanced  within 
twelve  kos  of  Bikanir.  Here  he  was  joined  by  some 
of  the  stragglers  of  his  army,  who  had  contrived  to 
reach  Bikanir,  where  they  found  the  inhabitants  vezy 
ill  disposed  towards  them.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  Maldeo,  Mir 
Samanderf,  in  whose  judgment  the  Emperor  reposed 
entire  confidence,  was  despatched  to  Jddpiir,  to  Maldeo's 
court.  Meanwhile,  the  camp  moved  on  to  Filiidi|, 
about  thirty  kos  from  Jiidpiir,  where  it  halted,  and 
where  the  troops  procured  an  abundant  supply  of  grain, 
and  of  every  thing  that  could  recruit  them  after  their 
toils  and  sufferings. 

The  report  made  by  Mir  Samander  on  his  return,  was 
by  no  means  favourable.     He  said  that,  whatever  show 
and  professions  of  attachment  Maldeo  might  have  made, 
it  was  plain  that  they  were  totally  insincere.     About  this 
time,  a  few  trifling  presents  of  fruit  were  sent  to  the 
camp  by  the  Rajput  prince.     But  new  causes  of  sus- 
picion were  discovered.     The  Emperor's  little  party  ap- 
proached the  capital  by  short  stages.     A  merchant  had 
arrived  in  the  camp,  and,  among  other   articles,  ex- 
hibited for  sale  a  large  and  valuable  diamond.    This 
excited  inquiry.     The  man  was  found  to  be  Sangai 
Nag6ri,  one  of  the  Maldeo's  confidential  officers.    Hu- 
mdyun,  who  had  no  doubts  of  the  real  character  of  the 


♦  Akberndma,  f.  50.  Tab.  Akb. 
f.  154. ;  Tar.  Nia.  f.  I9I.;  Jouher, 
c.  10. 

f  Abulfazi  and  Jouher  both  make 


Mir  Samander  the  en?oy.  Niiioi-«l- 
din  Ahmed  says  it  was  Atka  Kbtfi 
the  Tarfkhe  Bedauni,  Anka  Kto 
t  Or  PehludL 
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3ller,  made  him  be  told  that  such  a  diamond  was  fit  chap.  i. 
aly  for  a  prince,  and  was  to  be  gained  by  the  sword,  ^*^'"'  "' 
ot  purchased  with  money. 

Humdyun,  more  dubious  than  ever  of  the  disposition  Hum&ynm 
*Maldeo,now  deputed  Shems-ed-din  Muhammed  Atkeh,  ^c^^^K^at 
>  his  court.  But  as  there  was  a  certainty  that,  in  the  |°  ''■**^** 
resent  state  of  affairs,  all  his  acts  would  be  narrowly 
'atched,  he,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  secretly  into 
ae  city  one  R^i-mal  Soni,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  man  of 
bservBtion.  He  was  desired  to  mingle  with  the  Rdj- 
dts,  and  to  use  every  endeavour  to  gain  a  farther  in- 
ight  into  the  Rdi's  intentions.  He  was  directed  to 
snd  back  his  remarks  in  writing  if  he  found  it  safe  to 
o  so.  But,  if  it  appeared  to  be  dangerous  to  commit 
bem  to  writing,  he  was  to  communicate  the  result  by 
sign.  If  he  thought  Maldeo  faithful,  the  messenger 
rhom  he  sent  back  was  to  deliver  his  message,  by  taking 
Lold  of  aU  the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  the  other ;  if 
reacherous,  the  messenger  was  to  grasp  the  little 
Lnger  only. 

As  it  happened,  these  precautions  were  not  unneces-  insincerity 

ary.     The  imperial  camp  had  moved  slowly  two  or  *^  **"'''^' 

kree  marches  onward  from  Filiidi  towards  Jiidpiir, 

Maldeo's  capital,  and  the  R^i  had  announced  that  a 

iK)dy  of  troops  had  left  that  city  to  meet  the  Emperor, 

ind  do  him  honour.     Humayun  was  encamped  on  the 

banks  of  the  Juki  tank,  when  Rai-mal  Soni's  messenger 

arrived.     Being  questioned  what  message  he  brought, 

he  held  up  and  grasped  the  little  finger  only.     From 

this  it  was  concluded  that  Maldeo  was  acting  perfidi- 

OQdy ;  and  the  report  of  spies  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 

tbe  real  object  of  the  troops  sent  to  meet  them,  was 

very  different  from  the  professed  one.     This  view  of 

matters  was  confirmed  by  a  letter  which  reached  the 

camp  from  one  of  the  Emperor's  librarians,  who,  during 

Ae  dispersion  that  had  taken  place  when  the  Emperor 

^^  driven  from  Hindustdn,  had  sought  refuge  with 

VOL.  II.  u 
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A,^ri642.   without  delay  out  of  his  territory.     Atkeh,  the  £m* 
peror's  envoy  to  Maldeo,  had  been  carefully  watched,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  communicating  any  information  to  his 
master,  and  was,  in  reality,  in  a  sort  of  free  custody. 
Suspecting  something  wrong,  however,  and  displeased 
with  what  he  saw,   he  secretly  left  the  city  without 
taking  leave,  reached  the  camp,  and  confirmed  the  Em- 
peror in  the  belief  of  his  danger.     There  was  now  no 
time  for  hesitation.*     The   Emperor,  believing  that 
Betrcat  of  Maldco  was  bcnt  upon  his  destruction,  commanded  a  le- 
iim  yun.    ^,.Qg^^g  movcmcnt,  and  resolved  instantly  to  proceed 
to  Amerkot,  by  the  route  of  Jeselmir. 

"  The  real  intentions  of  Maldeo,"  says  Abulfazl,  "  re- 
main a  matter  of  uncertainty.     Some  contend  that  he 
was,  at  first,  really  weU  inclined  towards  the  Emperor; 
while  others  are  as  decided  that  his  professions  of  service^ 
and  his  humble  letters  were,  from  the  first,  wholly  de- 
ceitful and  false."     But  the  observations  of  Niz^m-ed- 
din  Ahmed,  perhaps  the  best  historian  of  the  period, 
seem  to   afibrd  the  real   explanation  of  his  conduct. 
When   Humdyun  was  expelled  from  Hindustan,  and, 
Shir  Shah  extended  his  conquests  on  every  side,  the 
Afghan  and  Rdjpiit  princes  were  brought  into  a  state 
of  collision.     Maldeo,  anxious  to  gain  support  against 
his  powerful  rival,  invited  Humdyun  to  his  aid,  as  the 
most  formidable  enemy  whom  he  could  oppose  to  Shir 
Shah.     But  when  the  Rdjpiit  prince  saw  the  Emperor 
arrive  in  his  dominions  with  only  a  small  number  of 
followers,  and  they  in  the  most  destitute  and  miserable 
condition,  and  quite  unfit  to  render  him  any  succour; 
at  the  same  time  that  Shir  Shah,  a  body  of  whose  troc^ 
were  in  the  Nag6r  district,  and  threatened  his  frontier, 
had  sent  him  ambassadors  requiring  him  to  seize  and 

*  Akbernaina,  f.  .01. ;  Tabak.  Ak-       Ferishta^  vol.  ii.  p.  92. ;  Kiwlafft- 
beri,  f.  154.;  Tar.  Niz.   f.   UJ\.;      ul  Towarikli,  f.  26l. 
Jouher,  c.  10.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  180.; 
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deliver  up  Humdynn ;  urged  by  the  promises  and  threats  chap.  r. 
of  the  Afghdn,  and  looking  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Em-    ^'"'  " 
peror  as  totally  ruined,  he  departed  from  his  original 
intentions,  and  altering  his  conduct,  resolved  to  give 
him  up  to  his  mortal  foe.  * 

When  the  camp  was  once  more  in  motion  to  return 
back,  the  Emperor  sent  out  Boushen  Beg  and  Shems- 
ed-din  Muhammed  Atkeh,  to  seize  and  bring  in  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  to  act  as  guides.  They 
accordingly  brought  in  two  men  f  with  their  camels ; 
the  camels  his  Majesty  ordered  to  be  picketed  with  his 
own  cattle,  and  the  men  to  be  placed  in  custody,  and 
their  swords  taken  from  them.  He  made  a  KfjLzij  who 
was  with  him  in  camp,  and  knew  their  language,  ex- 
plain to  them,  that  no  harm  was  meant  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  well  rewarded  for  acting  as  guides  to  the 
camp.  The  men  remonstrated,  and  said  that  they  were 
poor  villagers,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  road  to 
Amerkot.  They  were,  however,  detained,  and,  as  is  usual 
enoagh  in  such  cases,  treated  as  being  spies,  or  as  men 
who  stubbornly  and  perversely  concealed  what  they 
knew ;  and  they  were  threatened  to  be  put  to  death. 
Driven  to  despair,  the  men  contrived  to  free  themselves 
from  custody,  snatched  a  dagger  and  a  knife  from  two 
of  the  bystanders,  and  before  any  one  was  aware  of 
danger,  attacked  and  killed  Tersiiii  Beg,  who  had  charge 
of  them,  and  then  inishing  to  where  their  own  cattle 
were  tied  up,  stabbed  them,  as  well  as  the  other  animals 
picketed  along  with  them,  among  which  were  a  riding 
horse  and  mule  of  the  Emperor's;  and  so  desperately  did 
these  wretched  men  use  their  weapons,  that  they  killed  or 
inortally  wounded  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  horses  J, 

•  Tar.  Nixami,  f-  IQI.  other,  f.  15.5.  The  Tar.  Bed.  f.  180., 

t  The  Tabakat  says  that  these  also  calls  them  spies. 
nBn  were  spiei  seized  in  the  camp,  |  They  are  said  to  have  killed 

^  that  one  of  them  was  directed  seventi'en  living  beings^  men,  wonicn^ 

^  be  put  to  death  to  intimidate  the  and  cattle. 
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before  the  imperial  attendants,  who  at  length  surounded 
them,  could  put  them  to  death. 

This  incident  spread  so  much  confusion  and  alarm 
oYcr  the  camp,  that  scYcral  of  the  Emperor's  immediate 
servants  spoke  of  retiring ;  several  did  secretly  desert, 
and  he  hod  some  trouble  in  keeping  the  great  body  of 
his  followers  from  dispersing.  The  little  camp  was, 
however,  at  last  put  in  motion.  As  most  of  the  Em- 
peror's cattle  had  been  slain  *,  and  among  the  rest  his 
riding  horse,  by  these  unfortunate  men,  his  grooms 
went,  and  demanded  several  horses  and  camels  of  Terdi 
Beg,  who  gave  a  surly  refusal.  The  Emperor,  there- 
fore, mounting  on  a  camel,  began  his  march.  As  soon 
as  Nadim  Eoka,  who  was  on  foot,  leading  a  horse  on 
which  his  mother  was  riding,  observed  the  Emperor^s 
distress,  he  made  his  mother  dismount,  presented  her 
horse  to  the  Emperor,  and  seated  her  on  the  Emperor's 
camel. 

As  the  road  they  now  took  was  over  a  loose  moving 
sand,  where  no  water  was  to  be  found,  they  endured 
much  distress ;  and,  to  add  to  their  sufferings,  reports 
were  constantly  brought  in,  that  Maldeo  was  in  pursuit, 
and  his  troops  close  at  hand.  Humdyun,  the  better  to 
cover  his  retreat,  ordered  Ishan  Taimur  Sultan,  Terdi 
Beg,  and  Monaim  Khan  to  take  a  party,  and  bring  up 
the  rear  slowly  and  deliberately ;  but  if  the  enemy 
came  near,  then  to  attack  them  without  hesitation.  In 
this  manner  the  whole  moved  on,  and  having  passed 
Feliidi,  reached  Sctelrair,  in  the  Jeselmfr  territory. 
But  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  covering 
party  lost  the  road,  and  separated  from  the  main  body; 
and  when  morning  broke,  a  suspicious  body  of  men 
was  descried  at  a  distance,  following  in  the  track  f  rf 
the  retiring  camp. 


*  Jouher  says,  he  had  only  two 
horses  and  a  mule  left. 

t  Tah.  Akb.  f.  1/5.5. ;  Tar.  Be<l. 
181.  ;    according    to  Jouher    they 


consisted  of  three  bodies  of  five  hiB- 
dred  men  each.  He  is  tbe  oalj 
writer  who  guesses  at  numben. 
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it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  enemies,  such    chap,  l 
8  were  adopted  for  warding  off  the  danger  as      '"• 
;ances  allowed.     The  horses  that  were  loaded,  Succwrfui 
r  burdens  transferred  to  camels ;  the  ladies  were  cavalry. 
ted,  and  their  horses  given  to  such  soldiers  as 
rching  on  foot ;  so  that  a  small  troop  of  cavalry 
tily  formed.     It  consisted  of  Sheikh  Ali  Beg, 

Eoka  and  Ahmed,  the  father  of  the  historian 
d-din,  with  twenty-two  others,  who,  riding 
ire  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  the  enemy 
¥ere  issuing  through  a  narrow  valley  or  defile. 
Vli,  at  the  first  shot,  struck  the  leader  of  the 
who  dropped  lifeless  on  the  ground ;  and  most 
TOWS  discharged  by  his  little  troop  happening 
jfFect,  and  to  wound  some  of  their  chief  men, 
ly  hastily  turned,  and  rode  off ;  but  were  pur- 
ny  of  them  slain,  and  several  camels  taken  very 
lely  for  the  wanderers.  Sheikh  Ali  now  de- 
hbtid  Chobddr  (a  mace-bearer)  to  return,  and 
he  Emperor  of  their  success.  Behbiid,  having 
he  heads  of  two  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen, 
Q  to  his  saddle-girths,  and,  riding  back,  threw 
)wn  exultingly  before  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
lem  as  a  fortunate  omen,  prostrated  himself  in 
ving  and  praise,  and  despatched  him  to  recal 
^  Sheikh  Ali  was  desired  still  to  bring  up  the 
I,  in  a  short  time,  the  weary  wanderers  reached 

which  there  was  some  water,  and  halted.  * 
3  same  time  the  party,  that  had  lost  their  way 
he  night,  made  their  appearance,  and  joined 
ringing  in  a  number  of  cows  and  buffkloes, 
ley  had  seized  in  the  Jeselmir  country.  This, 
J  other  favourable  events  of  the  day,  renewed 
ping  spirits  of  the  fugitives,  and  they  passed 
t  more  comfortably  than  usual. 

*  Akbernama  and  Tar.  NUdmi,  as  above. 
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BOOK  V.        At  this  station  two  messengers,  sent  by  the  Raja  of 
A.^TifiiL    Jeselmir,  met  them.     They  complained,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  come  into  his  country,  with  an  armed  force 
te^y"ftwn'  ui^iwvited,  and  that,  though  no  cows  were  allowed  to  be 
Jeseimir.      kiUcd  within  his  dominions,  the  Emperor's  people  were 
seizing  and  slaughtering  these  sacred  animals,  an  act 
most  abhorrent  from  the  religion  and  feelings  of  Hindus. 
They  added  that  this  could  not  be  permitted,  and  that 
his  subjects  would  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  imperial 
camp,  wherever  it  moved.     A  consultation  was  hdd, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  detain  the  envoys  without  re- 
turning an  answer,  and,  having  taken  a  supply  of  water, 
to  march  forward  on  their  dreary  journey. 
iiri^^a""         They  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeseimir  on  tbe 
thattown.     13th  of  August.     The  Raja,  Rdi  Lankem,  who  was 
Au'gt^'ia. ''  little  pleased  with  their  visit,  had  placed  a  body  of  men 
to  keep  them  off  from  the  tank,  which  lay  without  the 
walls  of  the  town.     Many  of  Humdyun's  followers  had 
already  dropped   do^vn,   worn  out  and  exhausted  by 
thirst  and  fatigue,  in  passing  over  the  sandy  desert. 
But,  as  the  rest  came  up,  they  attacked  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  contest  of  some  hours,  drove  them  away,  but 
not  without  considerable  loss  on  their  own  part.    The 
natives  retreated  into  the  fort. 

Advancing  about  five  kos,  they  came  upon  a  village, 
where  they  found  abundance  of  grain  and  water,  but 
no  inhabitants. 
Proceeds  to  After  this,  they  entered  a  country  where  the  oaaes 
Desert.  wcrc  fcwcr,  and  the  desert  more  dry  and  desolate  than 
any  they  had  yet  passed.  To  add  to  their  distress,  the 
Rai  had  ordered  his  son,  Maldeo*,  to  precede  their 
march,  and  fill  up  the  wells  with  sand,  which  he  had 
done.  They  seem  now  to  have  gone  on  for  three  days 
before  they  met  with  water.     At  the  end  of  their  firs* 

*  The  name  of  the  Raja  of  Jud-  stance  that  seems  to  have  prodncxl 
pur,  as  well  as  of  the  son  of  the  Rai  confusion  in  the  narrative  of  10^ 
of  Jeseimir,  was  Maldeo,  a  circum-      historians  of  these  trmiisactioDi> 
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larch,  about  noon,  they  reached  some  wells.  But  no  chap.  i. 
ater  came  up  in  any  of  the  buckets  that  were  let  ' 
3¥m.  It  was  found,  to  their  dismay,  tliat  they  had 
^n  filled  up.  Compelled  by  necessity,  they  again 
oved  forward.  Towards  evening  prayers,  they  found 
YreHj  and  orders  were  issued  that  they  should  halt 
id  rest,  whether  water  was  found  in  it,  or  not.  The 
).inela  were  ranged  around  the  little  camp,  as  a  de- 
^noe,  and,  to  guard  against  surprise,  some  men  were 
ppointcd  to  make  the  rounds  all  night,  on  the  outside 
r  the  enclosure.  Humdyun  himself  joined  them  in  their 
'atch,  till  Sheikh  Ali  besought  him  to  take  repose,  and 
ipplied  his  place.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  consent 
)  the  exchange,  and  having  lain  down,  went  to  sleep. 
hoL  waking  in  the  morning  he  found  his  sword  half 
rawn  trora  the  scabbard,  but  was  unable  to  discover 
y  whom  it  had  been  done.  * 

That  day  they,  once  more,  proceeded  on  their  toil-  Extreme 

ome  journey,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  at  last  reached  i»ater. 

bar  wells,  one  of  which,  however,  was  found  to  contain 

no  water.     The  remaining  three  were  given  in  charge 

to  the  chief  Amirs.     As  the  buckets  had  been  removed, 

and  none  were  to  be  found,  an  iron  kettle  was  let  down 

to  supply  the  want.     In  this  desert  region,  water  is 

found  only  at  a  very  great  depth  f ,  often  six  hundred 

feet  from  the  surface.     The  rope  which  is  fastened  to 

ibe  water-bag  or  bucket,  is  drawn  by  a  camel,  or  by 

bollocks,  which  are  of  course  at  a  great  distance  from 

tbe  veil,  before  the  bucket  comes  to  the  top.     In  this 

instance,  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  voice  to  be 

beard,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  a  small  drum, 

to  give  the  camel  driver  notice  to  halt  and  ease  the 

rope,  when  the  kettle  came  within  reach.     As  soon  as 

tbe  first  bucket  was  seen  at  the  top  of  the  well,  there 

^  a  rush  to  seize  it,  and  four  or  five  persons,  mad 

*  Jouher,  .  clO.  -f  See  Tod*8  Riyasthan. 
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BOOK  v.  with  thirst,  threw  themselves  at  the  same  time  upon  it, 
so  that  the  rope  broke,  and  the  vessel  fell  down  into  the 
well.     On  seeing  this,  the  perishing  expectants  raised  a 
shout  of  despair,  and  some  in  their  agony  plunged  in 
after  it.    When  the  water  at  length  began  to  be  brought 
up,  the  crowds  around  strove  and  fought  for  it,  and 
there  was  not  found  enough  to  supply  them  all.     One 
well  had  been  reserved  for  the  imperial  household,  but 
the  artisans  of  the  court,  who  could  not  be  supplied, 
went   in  a  body  and  complained  to  Humdyun,  that 
Terdi  Beg  was  supplying  his  horses  and  camels  with 
water  from  his  well,  while  they  were  dying  of  thirst* 
The  Emperor,  riding  up  to  the  Beg,  addressed  him  in 
Tiirki,  his  native  tongue,  and  requested  that  he  would 
allow  his  servants  to  draw  water  for  themselves  for  one 
hour,  to  which  the  Beg  agreed.    The  distress  was,  how- 
ever, unspeakable ;  many  fell  down  and  died,  before  they 
could  get  a  drop  to  quench  their  burning  thirst. 

At  this  time  a  son  of  the  Bdi  made  his  appearance, 
bearing  a  white  flag.  When  admitted  to  an  audience^ 
he  complained  that  Humdyun  had  entered  his  father^s 
dominions  in  a  hostile  manner,  but  assured  him  that, 
had  his  coming  been  known,  the  Bai  would  have  re- 
ceived him  with  every  mark  of  hospitality.  He  com- 
plained of  the  excesses  of  the  Emperor's  followers,  and 
of  the  confinement  of  the  two  messengers.  He  added 
that,  if  the  Emperor  would  halt  a  short  time  where  he 
was,  a  sufficient  number  of  bullocks  and  buckets  should 
be  sent,  to  enable  him  to  draw  up  the  water.  By  tie 
advice  of  Terdi  Beg,  the  two  envoys  were  released. 

Having  ascertained  that,  at  the  next  stage,  there  was 
only  one  well,  the  Emperor  divided  his  little  camp  into 
three  divisions,  which  he  ordered  to  move  forward  on 
three  successive  days,  so  as  to  have  the  beneflt  of  the 
water  in  turns.     The  first  division  was  led  by  the  Em* 

•  Tar.  Niz.  f.  192. ;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  95, ;  Jouher^  c.  10. 


Svcund  £iu- 
tMusy  from 
Jeselnifr. 


Cuutiiiuetl 
dibtreas  for 
water. 


I 

i 
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,  attended  by  Terdi  Beg  and  Ishdn  Taimur  Sultan ;    chap.  i. 

ext  by  Monaim  Beg;  the  third  by  Sheikh  Ali.      *"' 

in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  scarcity  of  water 

Bverely  felt,  and  numbers  perished  of  thirst.    We 

dd  that,  at  this  time,  a  part  of  the  royal  army, 

My  one  of  the  three  divisions,  about  mid-day, 

ed  a  pool  of  water,  when  the  horses  and  camels, 

I  for  some  days  had  had  little  or  no  water,  could 

e  restrained  from  rushing  into  it,  to  appease  their 

)  and  drank  to  such  excess,  that  many  of  them 

e  Emperor  had  now  arrived  within  ten  kos  of  They  i  each 
'kot  *,  but  the  nature  of  his  reception  there  was 
hly  still  uncertain.  Meanwhile,  protracted  misery 
levelled  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and,  in  some 
8)  had  destroyed  even  the  feelings  of  common 
esy.     The  horse  of  Boushen  Beg  having  broken 

on  the  march,  he  went  and  asked  the  Begum  for 
orse  which  he  had  given  her.  When  notice  of  this 
carried  to  Humdyun,  he  alighted,  sent  his  own 
t  to  his  wife,  and  after  marching  for  some  distance 
xyt,  mounted  a  camel  belonging  to  the  ewer-de- 
aent.  After  he  had  ridden  in  this  way  a  couple  of 
•,  Ehalid  Beg,  the  son  of  Khwdja  Khalifa,  hearing 

had  occurred,  rode  up  and  presented  his  horse  to 
iyun,  who  continued  on  his  course,  and  the  same  jenukui. 
intered  Amerkot,  accompanied  by  only  seven  horse-  l^  ^^^ 

Most  of  his  followers  dropped  in,  singly  or  by 
and  threes,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
le  Rdnaf,  from  various  circumstances,  was  well  FHendiy 
ised  towards  Humdyun.     As  soon  as  the  Emperor  oftbeRtoa. 
ed,  he  sent  his  brother  to  wait  upon  him,  to  apo- 
e  for  his  not  himself  appearing  that  day,  it  not 
I  a  lucky  one,  but  promising  to  attend  him  on 

lie  Tabakdt  calls  Amerkot  a      called   Rana,  by   the  writera  who 
Ml  koa  from  Tatta.  speak  of  him. 

'he  ruler  of  Amerkot  is  usually 
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°QQ^  ^'  the  day  following.     Next  day  the  R&na  accordingly 
A.0. 1542.    visited  the  Emperor,  and  explained  to  him  his  situation. 
He  said  that  his  principality  was  small  and  barren,  but 
that  he  had  two  thousand  horsemen  of  his  own  tribe  of 
SodhaSy  and  that  to  them  five  thousand  Samicha  horae 
of  his  allies  could  be  added,  all  ready  to  follow  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  devoted,  heart  and  hand,  to  his  service ;  and 
that,  assisted  by  these,  the  Emperor  might  conquer 
both  Tatta  and  Bheker.     The  Emperor  thanked  the 
Bana  for  his  ready  zeal,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that,  though  unfortunately  he  did  not  himself  at  that 
moment  possess  the  means  of  fitting  out  and  paying  his 
allies,  he  did  not  despair  of  speedily  falling  upon  a 
method  of  acquiring  them. 
Anecdotes         The  miuutc  details  of  the  Emperor's  conduct  at  this 
un.  "™  ^'   period  have  much  in  them  that  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing, as  exhibiting  his  sanguine  and  thoughtless  temper. 
When  the  Rdna  retired,   as   Humdyun  possessed  no 
change  of  apparel,  he  was  compelled  to  undress  that  he 
might  give  his  clothes  to  be  washed,  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, sat  down  in  his  bathing-gown.   A  bird  happened 
to  fly  into  his  tent.     Struck  with  its  appearance,  he 
caused  the  door  to  be  shut,  and  the  bird  was  taken.  He 
called  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  having  cut  its  wing, 
made  a  painter  take  its  likenesss,  after  which  he  let  it 
off  into  the  desert. 

The  historians  of  his  reign  tell  us,  that  at  this  time, 
he  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  Terdi  Beg  and  some 
others  of  his  followers.  The  mode  in  which  this  loen 
was  effected,  is  not  mentioned  by  these  historians,  but 
is  described  in  all  its  particulars  by  his  ewer-bearer  with 
graphic  simplicity,  and  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
shifts  to  which  HumAyun,  in  his  difficulties,  thought 
himself  entitled  to  resort.*     When  he   had   told  the 

*  Abulfazl  launches  into  an  ex-  him  to  resort  to  force.  XiiBiii-*^- 
clamation  against  Terdi  Beg  and  din  Ahmed,  with  more  moclerttiwlF 
the  Amfrs,  whose  avarice  compelled      merely  says  that  Hnmayon  lefied  t 
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i  he  had  no  money  to  pay  mercenaries,  though    chap.  i. 
ed  that  his  Amirs  had,  one  of  his  servants,      '^' 
bammed  Khordsdni,  had  hinted  to  him,  that 

perfectly  well  where  the   Amirs  hid  their 

To  facilitate  the  search  which  he  proposed 

lumdyun  called  a  meeting  of  all  his  Amirs  in 

When  they  were  convened,  he  found  some 
for  keeping  them  waiting,  and  in  the  mean- 
'ately  despatched  his  servants  along  with  Shah 
ed,  directing  them  to  repair  to  the  tents  of 
•s,  to  search  for,  and  bring  to  him,  all  the 
od  valuables,  with  every  kind  of  plate  or  ves- 
were  found  there,  the  cooking  kettles  and 
ly  excepted.  They  accordingly  went,  and 
;n  the  portmanteaus  and  boxes  of  the  Amirs, 
lie  harness  and  stuffing  of  the  travelling  fur- 
their  camels,  took  out  all  the  money,  jewels, 
J  clothes  found  in  them,  and  brought  them  to 
ty.  Of  the  money  and  valuables  so  found,  he 
»ne  half  to  the  owners,  the  other  half  he  gave 
n  servants  and  others.  Of  the  clothes,  two- 
re  restored  to  the  owners,  the  remaining  third 
ained  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  household. 
Either  unprincely  way,  so  disparaging  to  his 

was  enabled  to  make  presents  of  richly  orna- 
iggers,  and  of  some  money,  to  the  Rdna  and 


[masaadet)  from  them,  little  satisfied  with  the  unceremo- 
leems  to  have  been  a  nious  requisitions  made  upon  him, 
dier,  not  much  pleased  in  trying  circumstances^  to  correct^ 
le  in  which  he  saw  af-  at  his  risk  and  at  his  expense,  the 
id,  and  probably  not  negligence  and  oversights  of  such 
ting  in  his  manners,  as  had  not  been  equally  provident 
)nstant  demands  made  Such  a  man  could  hardly  be  in  fa- 
hen  distress  occurred^  vour  with  the  retainers  of  a  thought- 
lisions    thereby    occa-  less  court. 

ly  be  inferred  that,  by  *  For  the  transactions  in  the  de- 

.  attention,  he  kept  his  sert,  see  Akbemdma,  fS.  50,  51.; 

ate  followers  and  theur  Tabakat-eAkberi,ff.l64,l  65.;  Tar. 

erable  order,  and  was  Niz.   f.  190 — 2  ;    Jouher,   c  10, 
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Humdyun  remained  about  seven  weeks  at  Amerkot^ 
to  recruit  and  refresh  himself  and  his  exhausted  fol- 
lowers. During  this  time,  he  received  every  assistance 
from  the  Rdna  that  his  limited  means  allowed,  and  got 
some  information  of  the  transactions  that  had  taken 
place  in  Sind,  after  his  departure  from  Rohri. 

We  have  seen  that  Shah  Husein  Mirza,  after  forcbg 
the  Emperor  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sehwdn,  had  fuled  in 
his  atteinpt  to  intercept  him  in  his  retreat.     As  long  as 
he  had  any  apprehensions  of  Humdyun,  he  continued 
to  court  Yddgar  Ndsir  Mirza,  and  to  buoy  up  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  Sind,  as  his  son-in- 
law,  and  even  of  placing  him  on  the  throne  of  Gujrfit 
and  of  Delhi  itself.     Yddgdr,  lured  by  these  pronusei^ 
had  treacherously  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Hum&yun, 
and,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  had  crossed  ov& 
to  Saker  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  sent  some 
of  the  cannon  and  guns  belonging  to  his  division  into 
the  fort  of  Bheker.     Humdyun  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  Rhori  on  the  7th  of  May,  and,  on  the  10th,  Shah 
Husein,  having  ascertained  that  he  was  really  on  his 
way  to  Uch,  repaired  to  Bheker  in  person.     The  keen 
and  sagacious,  but  stern  and  cruel,  Arghiin  examined 
every  department,  and  the   condition  of  every  thing 
with  his  own  eyes.     He  sharply  reprehended  the  gove^ 
nor.  Sultan  ^lahmiid  Bhekeri,  for  the  waste  committed 
on  the  corn  in  the  granaries,  and  especially  for  having 
employed  it,  to  feed  his  own  enemy.     Determined  to 
make   an   example,   though  unwilling  to  punish  that 
nobleman  personally,  he  impaled  the  probably  innocent 
storekeeper  before  Mahmiid's  gate.     Malek  and  Umer, 
the  two  chiefs  who  had  assisted  Humdyun  to  cross  the 
river,  by  discovering  to  him  where  some  boats  were 
sunk,  and  whom  Yddgdr   had   basely  seized  and  de- 
livered up,  he  commanded  to  be  flayed  alive  before  the 

11.;   Tarikh-e  Sind,  ff.   l6l— S.;      Beclauni,  ff.  180,  1S1.;  KboUbKt-oI 
Ferishto,  vol.  ii.  p.  92—95. ;  Tar.      Tow&rikh,  f. 
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f  Saker.     After  Humdyun's  departure,  the  camp    chap.  i. 
rs,  and  men  of  every  class,  who  had  been  unable      *"' 
>mpany  the  Emperor  in  his  flight,  scattered  in 
^nation  and  despair  over  the  surrounding  country. 
p,  whose  importance  was  destroyed  by  the  de-  Flight  of 
3  of  the  Emperor,  shared  the  fate  of  traitors  who  Mimto 
o  be  necessary ;  he  saw  every  promise  made  to  ^»"*'**»*'- 
"oken ;  and  hardly  two  months  had  elapsed  after 
^n's  departure,  before  he  was  glad  to  flee  from 
and  to  take  the  road  to  Kandahdr.     He  arrived 
lat  city  when  Kdmrdn  was  besieging  Hindal,  and 
sduced  it  to  extremity.      Yddgdr  accompanied 
n  to  Kdbul,  whence  that  prince  despatched  am- 
ors to  Shah  Husein,  to  request  that  he  would 
ack  his  sister  Shehr-Bdnu  Begum,  Yddgdr's  wife, 
ler   son   Mirza   Sanjer.     The  Arghiin  instantly 
ed,  and  sent  them  forward  by  the  barren  wastes 
Id  passes  between  Sind  and  Eandahdr,  with  every 
rd  mark  of  honour ;  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
agglers  and  others  who  had  separated  from  the 
■or  in  Sind,  and  stiU  survived  in  that  territory. 
lys  Abulfazl,  he  committed  an  error,  intentional 
,  in  sending  them  through  that  desert  tract,  which 
itute  both  of  water  and  forage,  unprovided  with 
mt  supplies,  so  that  numbers  perished ;  and  those 
cached  the  town  of  Shdl,  in  addition  to  all  their 
sufferings,  were  seized  with  malignant  fever,  by 
among  others,  the  princess  was  carried  off,  so 
f  two  or  three  thousand  persons  who  were  in  the 
n,  very  few  survived  to  reach  Eandahdr     Shah  Beginning 
1,  having  remained  near  Rohri  till  the  middle  of  ®'*^***"- 
and  put   every  thing   in   order,  went  down  to 
nf,    where   he   staid   a   week,   to  see  that   the 

iher  Bays,  he  was  not  al-  bably  as  if  he  had  been  a  common 

leave  Sind  till  he  had  paid  traveller  or  merchant ;  Tar.  Sind^ 

ikhi  for  every  man,  seven  f.l  63.;  Jouher,  c.  13. 
r  camely  and  five  for  every  f  Akbernama,  f.  56. 

at  accompanied  him  ;  pro- 
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A."^ri542.   repaired?  and  then  went  on  to  Sen. 

While  Humdyun  remained  at  Amerkot,  he  held  con- 
sultations as  to  the  course  which  it  was  most  expedient 
for  him  to  follow.    It  would  appear  that  the  Raja,  B4u 
Parsdd,  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  his  prin- 
cipality, and  looked  to  the  Emperor  for  assistance  in 
Retoiution    maintaining  himself  against  Jdni  Beg,  the  chief  wbo 
un  to  in^   had  been  dispossessed,  as  well  as  for  taking  revenge  on 
vadcJun.     ghah  Husein,  who  had  put  his  fether  to  death.    The 
Rdna  strongly  recommended  an  invasion  of  Lower  Sind, 
and,  as  the  first  step  towards  that  attempt^  an  inrotd 
into  Jiin,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  ill-afiected  to 
the  Arghiins,  would  certainly  join  the  invaders.    The 
small  and  barren  district  of  Amerkot  was  not  a  fit  place 
for  the  lengthened  residence  of  a  prince  like  Humiynn. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  march  towards  Jdn  with 
their  united  forces.     And  the  Baja,  having  been  pT» 
vailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  people  from  the  castle  of 
Rejeb  1.      Amcrkot,  the  Emperor,  on  the  11th  of  October,  placed 
^^^  ^'v      in  it  Hamida  Bdnu  Begum  and  the  rest  of  his  family, 
with   such   attendants   as  he  could  spare,  under  the 
charge  of  Khwaja  Moazem,  Hamida's  brother,  and  him- 
Rejeb  6.      sclf  sct  out  ou  his  expedition.     Four  days  after,  on 
Birth  of       Sunday  the  15th  of  October,  in  this  solitary  castle,  su^ 
Akbcr.        rounded  on  every  side  by  sandy  deserts,  Hamida  B&au 
Begum  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  who  was  afterwards  to 
be  the  Emperor  Akber,  the  ornament  of  his  hne  and 
family.  * 

The  Emperor  learned  the  joyful  tidings  from  Teidi 
Beg  Khan,  at  the  first  stage,  about  twelve  kos  from 
Amerkot,  where  he  was  still  encamped.  "As  soon," 
says  one  who  attended  him,  "  as  the  Emperor  had 
finished  his  thanksgivings  to  God,  the  Amirs  were  in- 
troduced, and  offered  their  congratulations.     He  then 

*  Akbernama,  f.  51. 
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1  Jouher,  and  asked,  what  he  had  committed  to  hb  chap.  i. 
^e.  Jouher  answered,  two  hundred  Sh^hrukies,  a  ^'"' "' 
p  wristlet,  and  a  musk-bag ;  adding  that  the  two 
er  had  been  restored  to  their  owners.  His  Majesty 
ired  the  reason  of  this,  as  they  had  been  given  to 
to  keep.  Jouher  said,  that,  in  doing  so,  he  had 
ed  his  Majesty's  orders*  On  this,  the  Emperor 
red  the  musk-bag  to  be  brought,  which  was  done. 
ing  broken  it  on  a  china  plate,  he  called  his  nobles, 
divided  it  among  them,  as  the  royal  present  in 
>ur  of  his  son's  birth.  They  oflfiered  their  congratu- 
Q8,  with  prayers  and  good  wishes  for  his  prosperity, 
that  of  the  imperial  infant.  At  that  station  they 
inaed  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  had  such  rejoicings 
ircumstances  allowed.  This  event  diffused  its  fra- 
loe  over  the  whole  habitable  world."  •  So  unpro- 
Qg  were  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  birth 
le,  who  was  to  become  the  most  magnificent  Sovereign 
A  age. 

he  same  day,  after  evening  prayers,  the  Emperor 
mped,  attended  by  his  o\m  faithful  Chaghatdis,  and 
imber  of  the  Amerkot  Rdna's  men,  and  in  five 
i^hes  arrived  near  Jdn. 

he  district  of  Jiin  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Ran,  Description 
the  western  limit  of  Chdchkdn,  near  the  eastern  ^•^^°" 
ich  of  the  Indus,  which,  after  traversing  the  desert, 
18  the  western  boundary  of  Kach.  The  territory  of 
is  intersected  by  numerous  smaller  branches  of  the 
r,  that  divide  it  into  many  islands  and  districts, 
5h,  at  that  time,  were  highly  cultivated.  It  abounded 
L  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  the  beauty  of 
wardens,  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits  and  vege- 
3  productions,  excelled  every  other  part  of  Sind. 
nature  of  the  ground,  broken  and  defended  by  so 
y  streams  and  artificial  canals,  joined  to  the  bravery 

*  Jouher,  c.  12. 
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of  the  inhabitants,  seems  long  to  have  secared  to  its 
population  the  same  blessings  of  independence  that  were 
enjoyed  by  their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wilder  and  more  barren  portion  of  Ch&chkdn. 

When  Humayun  arriYed  in  this  quarter,  he  found 
Jani  Beg,  the  former  possessor  of  Amerkot,  and  a  noted 
marauder,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town 
of  Jiin,  with*a  formidable  body  of  horse.  He  sent  for- 
ward Sheikh  Ali  Beg  with  a  hundred  of  his  old  ad- 
herents, and  a  party  of  flYC  hundred  of  the  Edna's  Sodha 
horse,  and  himself  followed  with  his  remaining  trwgs. 
Sheikh  Ali,  naturally  bold,  and  trusting  to  be  supported^ 
charged  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  came  near  them,  and 
entirely  broke  and  dispersed  them,  before  the  arriYsl  of 
the  Emperor,  who  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be  pat 
to  death.  From  the  field  of  battle  Humdyun  moved  on 
to  the  town  of  Jun  *,  where  he  pitched  his  tent  in  a 
large  garden,  beside  which  the  zemindars  or  chiefs,  wiio 
had  joined  him,  encamped.  He  dug  a  deep  trench 
round  the  whole,  so  as  to  form  a  respectable  fortified 
camp.  In  this  position  he  remained  for  nearly  nine 
months,  during  which  time  he  invited  all  the  neighboa^ 
ing  Rajas,  or  chiefs,  to  join  him  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  invitation,  the  Rais  from  the  country  of  the  Sodhas^ 
the  Samichas  from  Kach,  and  the  tribesmen  of  the  Jam, 
who  formerly  were  rulers  of  Bheker,  waited  upon  him; 
menace  of   SO  that  his  army  at  one  time  consisted  of  no  less  than 

his  ftmes. 


Huroiyun 
at  Jiin. 


*  When  Jun  was  taken^  two 
rather  noted  persons  fell  into  his 
hands.  *'  During  the  period  that  the 
Emperor  besieged  Sehwdn,  there 
was  a  musqueteer  in  the  fort^  who 
never  missed  his  aim.  H.  M.  said, 
'  I  hope  I  shall  one  day  get  hold  of 
that  fellow.'  He  sometimes  also  used 
to  say,  *  1  wish  I  could  catch  the 
man  who  drew  the  sword  from  un- 
der me,  half  way  out  of  the  scab« 
bard.'  It  happened  that  both  of 
these  men   were  in  Jun,   when  we 


took  it ;  and  having  met  in  a  h(uAr 
shop,  were  boasting  of  tbor  feiti  of 
bravery.  Their  convenatioo  bdqg 
overheard^  they  were  idiedi  uA 
brought  before  the  Emperor^  «Iib^ 
after  inquiry^  ordered  the  maqM- 
teer  to  be  put  to  deaths  bat  fofgave 
the  thief,  and  made  him  a  hindsoiac 
present"  Stewart's  Jonber,  p.  4&i 
a  little  altered.  Many  will  diiRr 
from  the  Emperor  iu  his  ideas  o( 
distributive  justice. 
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ifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  horse.     And  here,  about  the    cuap.  i. 

•  Sect.  II. 

leginning  of  December,  he  was  joined  by  the  infant    — '. — 
Ikber,  and  the  whole  party  from  Amerkot.*  sm}^ 

As  soon  as  Shah  Husein  heard  of  this  new  approach  beginning 
f  Humayun  to  his  dominions  in  one  quarter,  hardly  ^^^' 
ix   monUis  after  he  had  left   them   in   another,   he  o/^sbTh^ 
lastened  to  meet  the  coming  danger;  and  soon  ap-  Hiuein. 
leared  with  a  formidable  army  on  the  branch  of  the 
ndus  that  was  nearest  to  Jiin,  and  pitched  his  camp  on 
he  opposite  bank,  four  kos  from  that  place. 

While  the  two  armies  lay  in  this  situation,  skirmishes 
laily  occurred.  But  the  contest  was  an  unequal  one. 
SinsL  Shah  Husein  had  all  the  resources  of  his  king- 
lom  behind  him ;  while,  to  Humdyun,  the  loss  of  any 
»ne  of  his  old  adherents,  in  whom  his  real  strength 
onaisted,  was  irreparable. 

The  Mirza  added  artifice  to  force.  He  made  an  at- 
empt  to  detach  from  the  Emperor's  interest  such  allies 
18  had  joined  him.  To  the  Rana  of  Amerkot  he  pri- 
^tely  sent  a  complimentary  and  flattering  message, 
rith  a  dress  of  honour,  a  rich  dagger,  and  other  pre- 
entS|  inviting  him  to  abandon  the  Emperor's  interest. 
These  the  R4na  carried  to  Humdyun,  who  directed  his 
Jlji  in  proof  of  his  contempt  of  the  donor,  to  employ 
hem  in  dressing  up  a  dog,  by  Musulmans  held  to  be 
in  andean  animal,  which  he  did.  Shah  Husein  felt 
ieeply  hurt  by  the  insult. 

But  the  cause  of  Shah  Husein  was  soon  more  efiec-  j)\sgu9t  and 
toaUy  served  by  the  habitual  and  uncontrollable  arro-  Jj^j^jj'^ 
^nce  of  Musulmans  towards  Hindus  of  every  rank,  aiiiesof 
One  of  them,   Khwdja  Ghdzi,  insulted   the  Kdna  of  "'^y""- 
Amerkot,  who,  meeting  with  no  redress,  left  the  camp 
in  disgust  with  all  his  followers,  declaring  that  to  at- 
tempt to  please  Moghuls  f  was  only  labour  lost.     This 

*  Akbernima,  f.  51.;  Tar.  Sind,  f  Here  we  see  that  the  term  Mo- 

f.  164. ;  JouhcTy  c  12.     The  Em-      ghul  was  ab-eady  used  to  denote  all 
preii's  party  left  Amerkot,   Shdban      northern  men. 

11  (Nov.  ao). 
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BOOK  y.    defection  was  instantly  followed  by  that  of  all  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  whom  the  Emperor  in  vain  attempted  to 
soothe ;  and  Humdyun  was  once  more  reduced  to  his 
own  few,  though  brave,  adherents,  some  of  whom,  and 
among  the  rest  Monaim  Ehan,  (who  at  a  future  time 
was  destined  to  be  prime  minister  of  the  empire)  in 
despair  deserted  from  his  camp,  and  joined  the  Mirza. 
Shah  Hu-        The  news  of  the  desertion  of  the  Emperor^s  allies 
wmuntlic'  encouraged  the  Mirza  to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise, 
ceMfuUy.      Qj.  to  forcc  his  position :  but  Huindyun,  having  received 
intimation  of  the  design,  had  taken  such  eflTectual  pre- 
cautions, and  so  completely  defended  the  camp  by  new 
trenches,  that  the  attempt  was  defeated,  though  not 
™     ^.     without  serious  loss  on  the  Emperor's  side. 

BinroKhan  i»  •  ■■• 

Joins  i;u.  It  was  at  this  season  of  growmg  distress,  that  the 
S^mT?**"  celebrated  Biram  Khan  arrived,  very  unexpectedly,  in 
A.  H.  950,  the  imperial  camp.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ksr 
A.  D.  1648.  nduj,  which  had  finally  rained  the  fortunes  of  Hu- 
His  history,  m^yun  in  India,  that  nobleman,  escaping  from  the  field 
of  carnage,  found  refuge  in  Sambhal  with  Raja  Matte^ 
Sin,  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  country.  Shir  Shall, 
hearing  of  this,  sent  to  demand  that  he  should  be  ^ven 
up,  to  which  the  Raja,  unwilling  to  incur  the  weight  of 
that  prince's  resentment,  was  obliged  to  assent.  Biram 
Khan  was,  accordingly,  conducted  to  the  royal  camp, 
during  Shir  Shah's  campaign  in  Malwa.  The  King 
treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  rose  when  he  was 
brought  in,  embraced,  and  addressed  him  in  the  most 
flattering  manner.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Shir 
Shah  happening  to  observe  that  where  attachment  to  a 
master  is  real,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart,  it  never 
alters  its  course;  Biram  Khan  rather  emphatically  re- 
plied, "  Your  Majesty's  observation  is  just;  real  attach- 
ment can  never  change."  With  much  difficulty  he 
effected  his  escape,  near  BerhAnpiir,  in  company  with 
AbulkAsim,  who  had  been  governor  of  GudMr  under 
HumAyun,  and  they  took  the  road  to  GujrAt.     As  they 
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Avelled  along,  an  ambassador  of  Shfr  Shah's,  who  was  chap.  i. 
.  his  way  back  from  that  country,  having  heard  of  ^'"''  ^^' 
ram  Khan's  escape,  and  that  some  person  of  distinc- 
»n  was  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  a  party 
his  escort,  who  seized  Abulkdsim,  a  nobleman  re- 
irkable  for  his  fine  countenance  and  noble  deport- 
mt.  Biram  Khan,  seeing  their  mistake,  with  his  usual 
^h  spirit  and  honourable  feeling  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
ram  Ehan."  But  Abulkdsim,  eager  to  preserve  his 
end,  with  much  presence  of  mind  interposed,  and 
3lly  observed ;  "  See  how  my  faithful  servant,  to  save 
^  is  willing  thus  to  run  into  danger!  Do  him  no 
ury,  poor  fellow!  Let  him  go,"  Biram  Khan  was 
sordingly  turned  away,  and  reached  Gujrdt,  where  he 
IS  well  received  by  Sultan  Mahmiid,  who  then  filled 
e  throne.  Abulkdsim  was  carried  before  Shir  Shah, 
lo,  insenidble  to  the  noble  devotedness  of  his  friend- 
ip,  put  him  to  death.  Shir  Shah  often  remarked,  that 
>m  the  tone  in  which  Biram  Khan  assented  to  his 
servation  that  genuine  attachment  never  changes,  he 
t  persuaded  he  never  could  gain  him.  Sultan  Mah- 
id  in  vain  endeavoured  to  retain  Biram  in  Gujrdt. 
5  obtained  leave  to  make  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka, 
pured  to  Surat,  as  if  for  that  purpose,  passed  over 
to  Kattiawdr,  and  thence,  soon  after,  joined  HumAyun 
Jiin.  The  Emperor  was  much  delighted  on  hearing 
the  approach  of  so  eminent  a  person,  at  a  moment  of 
ch  difficulty,  and  made  all  the  leading  men  in  his 
mp  go  out  to  receive  and  welcome  him.* 
But  Humayun  felt  daily,  more  and  more,  that  while  Renewed 
e  position  of  his  camp  made  it  nearly  unassailable,  it  JJ,*^)^^!" 
the  same  time  made  it  easier  for  the  enemy  to  cut  off  rfai  camp. 
I  supplies.  This  difficulty  was  not  felt  as  long  as  he 
d  the  tribes  of  the  desert  for  his  friends.  But  since 
ey  had  abandoned  him,  he  was  compelled  to  send  out 

*  Akhefn&mu,  f.  52. ;  Jouher^  c.  12. 

8  2 
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BOOK  V.  his  own  retainers  in  greater  numbers,  and  to  greater 
^  ,,  ,5^3  distances  than  before,  in  order  to  secure  the  needful 
provision  of  grain  and  other  necessaries.  In  a  short 
time,  all  the  nearer  sources  of  supply  had  failed.  In 
this  exigency,  hearing  that  there  was  a  castle  in  the 
Thari,  which  contained  an  ample  store  of  com  and 
other  necessaries,  and  that  it  could  be  reduced  with  no 
great  force,  he  detached  Sheikh  Ali  Beg  Jeldir  on  the 
service;  and  that  officer  succeeded  so  far  as  to  send 
back  considerable  supplies  to  the  camp.  But  Shah 
Husein,  having  been  informed  of  his  motions,  ordered 
Isa  Terkhan,  one  of  his  generals,  to  march  and  attack 
the  detachment,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  of  grain  from 
the  imperial  camp.  That  officer  showing  some  heutar 
tion,  the  duty  was  committed  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khan 
Bhekeri,  who  till  now  had  remained  in  disgrace,  and 
who,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
prince's  favour,  gladly  accepted  the  command,  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  castle ;  while  Shah  HusdD) 
to  divert  and  occupy  the  Emperor's  attention,  pressed 
upon  the  imperial  army  more  closely  than  ever,  both  by 
land  and  water,  and  engaged  it  in  daily  skirmishes.  The 
Emperor,  however,  having  heard  of  the  march  of  the  de- 
tachment that  was  sent  against  Sheikh  Ali,  despatched 
Ishan  Taimur  Sultan  with  a  reinforcement  to  his  assist- 
ance. As  Sheikh  Ali  was  superseded  in  the  command  by 
IshAn  Taimur's  arrival,  he  was  much  offended,  and  the 
circumstance  produced  a  very  unseasonable  quarrel  be- 
tween these  two  officers.  Sheikh  Ali,  it  would  appear, 
was  desirous  of  avoiding  a  regular  conflict. 

Humayun,  meanwhile,  tired  of  being  shut  up  more 
closely  than  ever  within  his  intrenchments,  and  sedng 
no  prospect  of  effecting  any  thing  by  the  defensive  pto 
of  operations  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  determined 
to  hazard  a  battle.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Jouhff, 
"  H.  M.  said,  Shah  Husein  has  advanced  three  or  (oox 
times  in  battle-array,  to  fight.     If  he  comos  back  to* 
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morning,  I  will  march  out  and  attack  him."   cjiap.  i^ 
lis   intention   he    repeated    the   Fdtehi*,   and    — — ' 
the  unfit  for  better  horses.     His  resolution  was 
on  the  morrow.     It  was  the  holy  month  of 
and  after  breaking  his  fast  (at  sunset),  one 
F  the  night  had  passed,  when  a   person  came 
I  river-side,  and  said,  "  There  is  some  one  on 
T  bank  who  calls   for   a  boat."     H.  M.  said, 
s  name,  who  calls  for  a  boat  at  so  untimely  an 
They  asked,  "  Who  are  you,  that  want  a  boat  ?" 
ered,  "  I  am  Ish^n  Taimur  Sultan."    This  was 
to  the  Emperor,  who  said,  "  God  grant  that 
be  well !  "     A  boat  was  sent  across,  and  Ishdn  Destruction 
bre  the  throne,  where  he  told  of  the  death  of  of  theforag- 
di  Beg,  and  his  own  defeat."  f  ment 

lid  appear  that  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khan,  having 
led  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  watch- 
pportunity,  one  morning  about  sunrise,  made 
pected  attack  upon  the  imperial  detachment, 
bat  was  desperate,  and  bloody.    It  is  insirmated 
di  Beg  J,  who  probably  commanded  in  the  name 
Taimur,  acted  but  remissly.     Sheikh  Ali,  >vith 
and  retainers,  stood  firm,   and   fell  fighting 
The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides,  but  espe- 
.  that  of  Humdyun. 

is  a  soleiDii  prayer  from  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cha- 

and  is  generdly  repeated  ghatdi  nobles^  and  perhaps  next  in 

it  is  apprehended.  importance   to   the  Emperor.     He 

r,  c.  12.  stood  in  the  way  of  the  able  and 

(ind,  f.  1 64.    Terdi  Beg  ambitious  Biram  Khan's  power^  the 

y  mentioned  as  behaving  Transoxian    chiefs    looking   up    to 

^  by  Abulfazl^  who  writes  him^   as  those  from  Persia  did   to 

great  bitterness.  But,  as  Biram   Khan.      The   consequences 

to  death  by  Biram  Khan^  were  seen  in   the  next  reign.     It 

^yrist  that  writer  is,  some  was  a  favourable  circumstance  for 

Y  be  entertained  of  the  Biram's  fame,  great  and  undoubted 

mpartiality :  especially  as  as  his  merits  were,  that  the  historians 

,   on   many  occasions  of  of  the  age  were^  in  general,  Persians, 

difficulty,  is  represented  or    the    immediate   descendants   of 

ing  himself  bravely,  and  Persians. 
brunt  of  the  action.    He 

s  3 
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BOOK  V.  On  learning  these  events,  and  especially  the  death  of 
Sheikh  Ali,  the  Emperor  was  affected,  and  agitated  be- 
yond measure.  Shah  Husein  Mirza,  on  his  part,  had, 
like  the  Emperor,  been  preparing  for  a  battle  on  the 
following  morning.  His  troops  had  buckled  on  their 
armour,  and  his  men  were  ready  to  mount,  when  a 
deserter  from  the  Emperor's  camp  arrived  with  in- 
formation that  Ishdn  Taimur  had  been  defeated,  Sheikh 
Ali  slain,  and  that  Humdyun  had  resolved  to  lead  out 
his  troops  and  attack  the  Mirza  in  the  field,  that  veiy 
day.  The  Mirza,  apprehensive  of  the  efforts  of  men 
driven  to  despair,  and  hoping  that  the  Emperor  would 
now  at  length  be  disposed  to  make  peace,  did  not,  for 
the  three  following  days,  draw  out  his  troops  as  usual 

^jS^."""         -^^  '^^^  ^"^  ^^  *^^^  time.  Shah  Husein  sent  Bdber 
pme9  terms.  Kuli,  ouc  of  his  chicf  officcrs,  ou  a  mission  to  the  Em- 
peror's camp.     Humdyun,  as  the  Mirza  had  foreseen, 
was  now  determined  to  quit  Sind.     An  agreement  was 
speedily  concluded.     The  Emperor,  on  the  one  hand, 
agreed  to  quit  the  territories  of  Shah  Husein,  while 
llj^Mo"     S^^^  Husein,  on  the  other,'  consented  to  supply  him 
quit  Sind.     with  thirty  boats  to  convey  his  effects  from  the  present 
camp,  and  with  100,000  mithkals   in  money*,   2O00 
loads  of  grain,  and  300  camels,  to  be  delivered  to  him 
at  the  village  of  Rundi,  when  he  had  crossed  the  Indus, 
to  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  route  to  Kandahar. 
These  tenns  being  arranged,  the  Mfrza  gladly  furnished 
him  with  a  bridge  of  boats  to  cross  the  arm  of  the  Indus 
Rcwii.  7.    at  Jun.     And,  accordingly,  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  Hu- 
mayun  marched  with  his  whole  army  from  the  camp 
which  they  had  so  long  occupied,  and  crossed  the  river 
in  two  days.     The  conditions  agreed  upon  were  faith- 
fully and  joyfully  observed  by  Shah  Husein.     The  pro- 
visions and  cattle  for  transport  were  brought  to  Runii, 
and  divided  among  the  troops ;  and  from  thence  the 

Some  hiBtorians  omit  the  money,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Tinkh"^ 


JulylU. 


« 
Sind. 
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ap  moved  on  to  Sehwdn,  where  Hum^yun  luade 
TV  thing  ready  for  leaving  Sind,  after  having,  on  the 
ole,  tarried  two  years  and  a  half  in  it  and  the  ad- 
ling  country.* 
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CIIAP.  I. 
Sect.  IL 


The  transactions  in  Sind  and 
RigpCit  desert  are  recorded  by 
ilfasl,  Akbemluna^  ff.  50 — 2.  in 

Tarikh-e  Akberi,  ff.  154^6. 
'.  Nil  f.  192.  FerishU  follows 
fl/,  ToL  ii.  p.  91 — 5.,  and  the 
.  Bcdikani,  ff.  179—182. ;  Jou- 

who  was  with  the  Emperor,  re- 
la  them  in  his  8^  9>  10>  11^  and 
1  chapters.  His  account,  how- 
'y  being  written  from  memory  at 


the  distance  of  many  years^  though 
lively^  does  not  furnish  dates^  and 
perhaps  sometimes  transposes  events. 
Abulfazl^  who  wrote  from  excellent 
reports^  though  able^  is  laudatory, 
and  too  desirous  to  conceal  the  faults 
of  his  patrou*s  father.  The  Tarikh-e 
Sind,  ff.  l6l — 165.  is  valuable,  aa 
occasionally  giving  the  Sindian 
Story. 
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SECTION  III. 

IIUMAyUN'S   route   from   bind   to   BiBTlN. 

RECRNT   STATE  OF  AFQuAndenAs. kAkbIs  IN   KABUL. A8KERI  El 

GIIAZNI.  —  kXmrAn's    expedition    TO    BADAKHSHjCn.  — -  HINDAL   0 

KANDAIiAr.  — EMBASSY  OF  kXmrXn  TO  8HAII  HU8EIN MET  BT  BU- 

mAyUN.  —  DIFFICULTIES  OF  HIS  ADVANCE  TO  KANDAIiIb. — HOSTOIJ 
PREPARATIONS  OF  ASKERL  —  HE  ADVANCES  TO  TAKE  HUILAtUN.  <— 
IIASTT  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EMPEROR.  —  ARRIVAL  OP  A8KEBI.  —  AKBEB 
TAKEN,  AND  SENT  TO  KANDAHjCr. — HUMJ^TUN  FLIES  TOWARDS  s/siill. 

— TEMPORARILY  DETAINED   BY  A   PARTY  OF  BELT^CHES. PROCEEM 

THROUGH   THE   GERMS/r.  —  ENTERS   sfSTJ^. 

When  Humayun  gave  up  all  thought  of  re-entering 
Hindustan  at  the  head  of  an  army,  by  eflTecting  the 
conquest  of  Sind,  he  unwillingly  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  Kandahar,  which  was  part  of  the  dominions  of 
his  brother  Kdmran.  That  prince,  after  separating 
from  the  Emperor  at  Khushab,  when  compelled  to 
abandon  the  l^enjab  to  Shir  Shah,  had  retired  to  Kdbult 
where  he  assumed  all  the  insignia  of  an  absolute  and 
independent  king,  and  made  the  prayer  for  the  prince 
be  recited,  and  the  coin  struck,  in  his  own  name,  thui 
renouncing  even  the  nominal  supremacy  of  Humdyon- 
He  bestowed  the  government  of  Ghazni  on  his  brother 
Askcri,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight ;  the  govern- 
nieiit  of  Kandahar  was  held  by  Kerdcha  Khan. 
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Kainriiiy  not  long  after  his  return  to  K^bul,    chap.  i. 
.  across  the  Hindu-kiish  mountains,  to  chastise     '"'     ' 
aleimdn,  the  ruler  of  Badakhsh^n,  who  refused  K£mrto*» 
Dwledge  him,  or  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  to  BaiUkh- 
)eror,  defeated  him  in  battle,  compelled  him  to  *^^' 
and  deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  his  territory. 
*etuni,  finding  that  Eerdcha  Khan  had  invited  nindai  in 
Mirza  from  Sind,  and  had  delivered  up  to  him  '^*°'"*^*^- 
ntry   of  Eandahdr,    he   raised  an   army,   and 
1  towards  that  capital,  which  he  besieged  for 
ths,  when  Hindal,  finding  that  resistance  was 
reed  to  surrender  the  place,  and  coming  out  to 
:s   brother,    resigned  himself   into  his  hands, 
bestowed  the  government   of  Kandahdr  on 
Lskeri,  and  carried  Hindal  Mirza  to  Kdbul  as 
ler;  but  after  sometime  bestowed  on  him  the 
of  Jui-Shahi,  now  Jelaldbdd,  in  jdgir.* 

E&mrdn,  eager  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  Embassy  of 
1  between  himself  and  the  ruler  of  Sind,  who  shKh  hi^!* 
ttowledged  him  as  his  superior  Lord,  sent  Mir  *^5 
t  a  man  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  Abdal  Wd- 

0  belonged  to  the  family  of  Sheikh  Piiran,  the 
int  of  Sind,  as  ambassadors,  to  ask  the  daughter 

1  Husein  in  marriage.  After  Humdyun  had 
the  Indus,  and  begun  his  march  towards  Kan- 

le  heard,  when  near  Sehwdn,  that  these  ambas-  met  by  hu- 
rere  not  far  ofi^;  and  they  also,  hearing  of  his  "*^"°' 
b,  threw  themselves  into  that  town.  Humdyun 
lessage  to  Alla-dost,  asking  to  see  him ;  but  the 
3tumed  an  excuse,  pretending  that  the  people 
iv'hom  he  was  would  not  suflFer  him  to  quit  it. 
:  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Humdyun  and  his 
s  now  proceeded  towards  Fatehpiir-Gandava. 
saving  that  place,   their  route  lay  through  a  nifflcuiuet 

of  bis  ad- 

mama^  ff.  53,  56,  The  afterwards  took  it  from  him,  and 
imi  sayB,  that  he  gave  him  made  him  reside  in  Mouza-Der- 
irobably  a  mistake),  but      wishan,  f.  181. 
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BOOK  y.  tract  of  country,  for  some  days'  march  desert  and  waste, 
— j^3  J  and  afterwards  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  guides 
given  them  by  Shah  Huscin,  who  had  no  desire  that  he 
^^  Kan-  should  becomc  acquainted  with  the  country,  were 
dati^.  careful  not  to  conduct  them  to  the  best  springs  or 
wells  *,  and  the  troops  suflfered  much  from  having  only 
brackish  water,  or  none.  To  add  to  their  distress,  ihe 
road  was  infested  by  banditti,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages; 
they  were  chiefly  Bahiches,  who,  singly  or  in  bands, 
hovered  around,  and  plundered,  wthout  mercy,  all  that 
fell  behind  in  the  line  of  march.  Jouher  tells  us  that| 
having  fallen  somewhat  behind,  he  was  attacked  and 
wounded,  and  the  water  vessels  under  his  charge  carried 
off,  almost  in  presence  of  the  Emperor.  The  plunder 
and  distress  were  general ;  and,  as  much  time  had  been 
spent  on  the  march,  and  the  year  was  on  its  decline,  Ae 
country,  which  in  summer  is  exposed  to  the  Simtim, 
and  the  blasting  winds  of  the  desert,  was  now  subject 
to  such  excessive  cold,  that  the  travellers'  broth,  we  aw 
told,  was  hardly  poured  out  of  the  kettle,  when  it  be- 
came a  plate  of  ice.  Even  the  men  of  most  note  were 
ill  provided  with  clothing,  to  resist  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  to  which  they  were  here  exposed.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  their  unprovided  condition,  the  Emperor,  who 
happened  to  have  a  fur  cloak,  made  it  be  divided, 
giving  the  outside,  as  a  most  acceptable  gift,  to  Biram 
Khan,  and  the  inside,  or  lining,  to  an  officer  of  the 
household.  After  a  toilsome  journey,  most  probaUj 
through  the  Bolan  Pass,  they  reached  the  district  rf 
Shdl-Mustung,  near  the  northern  limit  of  Baluchist^ 
and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Eandahir, 
on  which  it  was  dependent. 
Hostile  pre-       Hcrc  they  encountered  difficulties  of  a  different  de- 

parations  of 


Askerl. 


*  Such  is  the  account  of  the  con-  march     through    such    a   eomtry 

temporary    writers,   and    from    the  might,  of  itself,  account  for  mmy 

Mirza's  character  it  is  not  improb-  of  the   hardships   endured  by  the 

ble.       But     the   difficulty    of    the  Emperor. 
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ription.     Two  of  the  Emperor's  servants,  who  pre-    cuap.l 
ded  the  camp,  were  carried  off  from  a  spring  at  which     .    '    . ' 
ley  had  alighted,  by  scouts  sent  out  by  Jildl-ed-din 
egy  an  officer  of  Eamrdn's,  who  was  stationed  in  that 
larter.     One  of  the  two,  however,  contrived  to  make 
is  escape,  and,  rejoining  the  Emperor,  related  both  his 
nm  adventures,  and   such   circumstances  as  he  had 
samt  from  the  conversation  of  the  party  that  had 
iken  him.     By  this  accident,    Humdyun   discovered 
lat  his  brothers  were  aware  of  his  approach,  that  their 
Mtility  was  unabated,  and  that  Askeri  was  not  far  off. 
denouncing,  therefore,  his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
jmdahdr,  he  turned  off  towards  Mustung.     Some  of 
18  followers,  however,  asked  permission  to  go  on  to 
[andahdr,  which  he  granted ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rpote  a  letter  of  remonstrance   and    advice    to    his 
rother,  which  he  entrusted  to  one  of  them  to  deliver. 
When  Humdyun  was  leaving  Sind  to  march  against 
Landahdr,  Shah  Husein,  desirous  of  counteracting  his 
lans  for  retrieving  his  affairs,  had  despatched  expresses 
3  Kdmrdn  and  Askeri,  to  inform  them  of  his  move- 
lents.     Edmrdn  instantly  sent   orders   to  Askeri   at 
[andahdr,  to  put  that  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
imself  to  waylay  and  seize   Humdyun,   at  whatever 
isk.     Askeri  Mirza,  having  executed  the  one  part  of 
lis  instructions,  had  now  advanced  considerably  on  his 
ray  to  execute  the  other.     The  Amirs,  who  formed  his 
onrt,  were,  however,  far  from  being  unanimous  in  their 
opinions.     Kasim  Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  Mehdi  Kdsim 
f  han,  and  others,  advised  him  not  to  move  against  the 
iimperor,  lest  that  prince,  driven  to  desperation,  should 
ake  refuge  in  Persia,  a  step  which  might  be  followed 
ly  the  most  ruinous  consequences.     Abulkhair  was  of 
i  different  opinion,  and  enforced  the  necessity  of  seizing 
Humdyun,  and  to  this  opinion  Askeri  inclined.     In  the  ^^  ^^ 
[Homing  after  the  consultation,  therefore,   the   Mlrza  ▼anceito 
marched  forward  on  his  route  towards  Shdl-Mustung,  ^^"' 
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BOOK  V.  (in  which  direction  he  learned  that  the  Emperor,  who 
A.  D.  1543.  was  not  far  off,  had  proceeded,)  in  hopes  of  surprising 
him.  After  advancing  a  kos  or  two,  having  by  this 
time  got  into  a  waste  and  intricate  country,  he  inquired 
if  any  of  his  followers  was  acquainted  with  the  road. 
One  Chupi  Behader,  an  Uzbek,  who  had  been  in  K&am 
Husein  Sultan's  service,  but  in  this  expedition  had 
joined  the  troops  immediately  under  the  Mirza,  said 
that  he  knew  it  thoroughly,  having  often  travelled  it 
back  and  forward.  "  True,"  said  the  Mirza,  "  you  had 
ajagir  in  this  quarter,"  and  ordered  him  to  ride  fo^ 
ward,  to  reconnoitre  along  the  road,  and  report  what  he 
saw.  The  man  remarking  to  the  Mirza  that  he  rode 
but  a  sorry  pony*,  the  Mirza  directed  Tersiin  BirUs, 
one  of  his  attendants,  to  dismount  and  lend  him  his 
horse,  which  was  stout  and  swift ;  and  Tersiin  obeying 
very  reluctantly,  was  sharply  chidden  by  the  prince. 

Chupi,  who  had  fonnerly  served  under  Humdyun  in 
Hindustan,  having  mounted  his  fleet  steed,  rode  for 
some  time  at  a  moderate  pace,  till  he  had  reached  the 
pass  of  Pekh,  in  a  valley  formed  by  the  hills,  when, 
being  out  of  sight,  he  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  did  not 
halt  till  he  reached  the  imperial  camp,  when  he  alighted 
at  the  door  of  Biram  Khan's  tent,  and  at  once  informed 
him  of  the  danger  that  was  at  hand.  Biram  Khan, 
^vithout  delay,  hastened,  by  a  private  road,  to  the 
Emperor's  pavilion ;  and  speaking  from  behind  the 
kanats  or  screen,  informed  him  of  the  imminent  danger 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  Humdyun  starting  up^ 
proposed,  with  his  usual  spirit,  to  meet  the  attack  in 
arms :  but  the  Khan  at  once  convinced  him  that,  from 
Askeri's  overpowering  superiority  in  numbers,  there  was 
no  hope  but  in  retreat.  The  Emperor  upon  this,  indig- 
nantly exclaiming,  "  Are  Kandahdr  and  KAbul  for  ever 
to  be  the  cause  of  contention  between  me  and  my  un- 

•  Yabu. 
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thy  brothers?"   despatched    Khwdja   Moazem  and   chap. i. 
im  Khan,  instantly  to  bring  the  Empress  Hamida    ^'"'  "^' 
um,    and  her  son,   the   infant  Akber,   who   soon 
ired,     A  hasty  requisition  for  horses  was  addressed  "wty  flight 
'erdi  Beg  and  some  other  Amirs,  who  made  difficul-  EmpCTor. 

But  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  foe  would  soon 
ipon  them.  Hamida  Begum  was  hurriedly  placed 
horseback.  It  was  decided  that  Akber,  who  was 
7  a  year  old,  would  be  unable  to  support  a  rapid 
■ney  in  inclement  weather,  through  a  desert  and 
erless  waste,  and  he  was  left  behind  under  the  care 
lis  usual  attendants.  Humdyun  then  hurried  away, 
>mpanied  by  only  forty  men,  twenty-two  of  them 
ions  of  note,  and  two  ladies.  All  the  rest  of  the 
ty,  with  the  whole  tents  and  baggage,  were  left 
ind.* 


Akbem&ma,  f.  bS. ;  Tab.  Akb. 
6. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  193.  Such  is 
iceount  given  by  Abulfazl  and 
ired  in  the  Tab.  Akberi.  The 
itire  of  Jonher  is  somewhat 
reoL  The  night  before^  when 
ikjXLn  reached  Shdl-Mustung^ 
lok  ap  bis  quarters  in  a  garden, 
•e  a  man  accosted  him,  and 
1  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  Mirza 
ill.  The  Emperor  said^  that  he 
noty  but  would  be  glad  if  he 
Id  communicate   any   informa- 

be  possessed.  The  stranger 
■ed  to  speak  to  him  alone,  and 
he  imperial  attendants,  except 
ler,  being  removed^  informed 
liiynn  that  his  son,  one  of  the 
la'a  serrants^  had  just  arrived 
e;  that  he  had  left  the  prince 
he  hills,  at  the  pass  of  Pekh, 

five  kos  off,  and  that,  before 

watches  of  the  morning  were 
,  Askeri  would  arrive,  for  the 
KMe  of  seizing  his  Miyesty.  This 
rmation  induced  the  Emperor  to 
e    the   garden    and   rejoin    the 


Humdyun,  having  breakfasted  on 
whatever  was  at  hand,  said  his 
morning  prayers,  and  being  much 
fatigued  with  his  long  journey,  lay 
down,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  His 
people  dispersed  on  various  employ- 
ments. '^  At  noon,"  says  Jouher, 
*'  a  man  came  full  speed  from  the 
wilds,  and  asked  for  H.  M.  He 
was  in  great  haste.  The  servant 
said,  *  Leave  your  horse  here,  and 
go  in.'  He  would  not  leave  it,  but 
twisting  the  bridle  round  his  hand, 
entered  the  tent.  H.  M.  was  asleep. 
He  was  waked,  and  asked  the  man, 
'  Do  you  bring  any  message  ? '  The 
man  answered,  *No,'  but  added,  that 
Mirza  Askeri  was  coming  in  a  hos- 
tile manner.  H.  M.  asked  '  What 
is  your  name  ? '  He  answered, 
*  Chupi  Behader,  by  tribe  an  Uzbek, 
and  I  am  sent  by  Kasim  Husein 
Sultan.'  His  Majesty  said,  *  It  is 
true,'  sent  for  Biram  Khan,  and 
asked  his  advice.  He  advised  H.  M. 
to  set  off  instantly.  H.  M.  said, 
'  We  must  fight  them.'  Biram  Khan 
answered,  *  We  are  few :  they  arc 
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Atkeri. 


Just  as  Humdyun  was  setting  out,  Mir  Abul  Hasan, 
the  Sadr,  who  had  been  sent  forward  by  Askeri  to 
attempt  to  detain  the  Emperor,  by  engaging  him  in 
conversation,  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  some 
complimentary  messages   on   the  part  of  the   Mirza. 
Humdyun,  however,  set  off,  without  paying  them  any 
attention.     Askeri  came  in  sight  some  time  after,  and 
pushed  forward  a  body  of  troops  to  surround  the  camp, 
intending  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  it  on  every 
side,  and  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping.     But  he 
soon  learned,  with    regret,   that   Chupi   Behdder  had 
brought  news  of  his  approach,  and  that  the  Emperor 
had  already  escaped,  and   fled   into  the   desert.     He 
placed  a  guard,  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the 
two  camps.    Mir  Ghaznevi  (afterwards  Atkeh  Khan), 
under  whose  care  the  young  prince  had  been  left,  pre- 
sented himself,  and  was  graciously  received,  the  Mirza 
expressing  his  regret  that  HumAyun  had  gone  away; 
loudly  professing  that  his  sole  object  in  coming  was  to 
wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  to  do  him  every  service. 
He,   at   the   same   time,  sent  a  camel  with  fruit  for 
Akber's  use.     But  he  repaired  the  same  evening  to  the 
imperial  tents,  and,  throwing  aside  all  shame,  took  pos- 
session of  the  baggage,  all  of  which  he  narrowly  ex- 
amined, causing  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  made  in  his 
own  presence.     He,  at  first,  received  with  civility  Terdi 
Beg  and  Humayun's  other  Amirs,  when  they  waited  on 
him ;  but  next  day,  they  were  delivered  into  custody, 
and  soon  after  subjected  to  heavy  exactions,  many  of 
them  perishing  in  the  tortures  inflicted   on   them  to 
extort  a  discovery  of  their  real  or  supposed  wealth. 
The  young  prince  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
Akbersent   affcction  and  tenderness,  and  carried  to  Kandahdr  by 
toKanda-     AskcH,  who  delivered  him  to  the  charge  of  his  wife 
Sultdnum  Begum;  but  without  taking  him  from  the 


coming  in  great  force^"  &c.  Abul- 
fazl  had  seen  Jouher's  narrative.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  Nizam-ed* 


din  Ahmed  had.     It  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  probability. 
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immediate  care  of  Mdham  Anka,  Jiji  Ankn,  and  Atkeh   chap.  i. 
Khan,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  parents  to  nurse  ^'"'  "'* 
and  watch  over  him.     Sultdnum  Begum's  aflfection  for 
him  was  sincere,  and  like  that  of  a  mother.    The  young 
Akber  was  brought  to  the   Bdla-Ark,   or  Citadel  of  Ram»£n  is. 
Kandahdr,  on  15th  of  December,  a.d.  1543.*  ^' 

Meanwhile  Humdyun,  and  the  small  party  of  fuffi-  Humiyun 
t™  that  accompanied  him,  after  galloping  off  from  ZT^ 
their  camp,  soon  reached  the  desert  waste.  Day  failing, 
was  succeeded  by  a  night  of  uncommon  darkness. 
Biram  Ehan,  it  is  said,  proposed  to  Humdyun  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  to  turn  back,  and  come  upon  the  camp 
by  surprise ;  adding  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  Askeri's 
frivolous  and  selfish  character,  he  was  assured  that  they 
would  find  him  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  clerks,  busy 
in  examining  the  contents  of  the  chests  and  packages, 
which  the  Emperor  had  left  behind :  that  the  probability 
was,  that  the  troops  would  make  little  resistance,  or 
would  even  join  them.  Humdyun  acknowledged  that 
the  enterprise  was  a  feasible  one,  but  said  that  he  was 
now  cured  of  ambition,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
proceed,  through  Persia,  to  the  holy  city  of  Mekka. 

But,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pursued 
by  Askeri,  their  danger  was  not  yet  over.  They  kept 
on  their  course  towards  Sistdn.  One  night,  after  a  long 
maTx^h,  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  heard.  The  Emperor  had 
hardly  time  to  observe,  that  some  habitations!  must  be 
at  hand,  when  a  party  of  Baliiches  met,  and  stopped 
them.  They  spoke  in  their  own  language,  which  was 
not  understood :  but  fortunately  one  of  the  ladies,  who 
was  with  the  Emperor's  suite,  was  herself  a  lialiich  J, 
the  wife  of  an  officer  in  his  service.  She  was  employed 
to  interpret,  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  followers 

*  AkberD&ma,  ff.  53,  54. ;  Tab.  t  Nizam-ed-din  c&lls   this  fort, 

Akb.  f.  157. ;  Tw.  Ni«.ff.l93, 19*.;  Kila  H^'i  Baba,  f.  194. 
Jouher,  c.  IS.     It  does  not  appear  j:  She  was  the  wife  of  Hasan  Ali, 

that  Terdi  Beg  and  the  other  Amirs  Ishek-agha  (chamberlain). 
were  asked  to  attend  Hnm&yun  in 
hia  flight  into  SiMtAn. 
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IMkTty  of 
Bitluihet. 


Proce«l8 
through  the 
Germsir. 


of  Malek  Khati,  a  Baliich  chief,  whom  Abul£azl  styles 
the  Captain-General  of  the  banditti  of  the  desert.  This 
leader  being  at  that  moment  absent,  his  people,  on 
finding  that  it  was  the  Emperor,  insisted  that  the  little 
troop  should  not  pass  onward  without  their  master's 
leave. 

The  Emperor  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  entering 
the  fort,  the  freebooters  salaamed  to  him  respectfully, 
spread  a  carpet  on  which  he  and  Hamida  Begum  sat 
down,  and  supplied  the  wants  of  the  party  with  all  the 
hospitality  of  the  desert.  When  day  began  to  dawn, 
as  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  his  morning  prayers, 
Malek  Khati,  who  had  been  sent  for,  returned. 

The  Emperor's  peaceable  entrance  into  the  fort, 
which  gave  him  the  character  of  a  guest,  had  roused  the 
robber's  sense  of  honour.  Saluting  the  Emperor,  and 
making  the  usual  polite  inquiries  after  his  health,  the 
chief  informed  him,  that  three  days  before,  an  order 
from  Kdmrdn  Mirza  had  reached  him,  commanding  him 
not,  on  any  account,  to  suffer  the  Emperor  Humdyun 
to  pass  that  way,  but  to  seize,  and  make  him  prisoner. 
"  But,"  added  he,  "  now  that  your  Majesty  has  visited 
me,  on  my  head  and  eyes  be  it.  Yet  it  is  better  that 
you  should  ride  on,  and  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to 
the  borders."  Humdyun  gladly  assented.  The  party 
was  again  put  in  motion,  and  proceeded  about  fifteen 
kos,  guided  and  accompanied  to  the  confine  of  his  ter- 
ritory by  the  Malek,  who  there  took  his  leave. 

On  losing  the  escort  of  his  robber  host,  Humdyun 
entered  the  Germsir*,  which  lies  between  Kand^ar 
and  Khordsan,  and  at  that  time  depended  on  Mirza  Kim- 
rdn.  Though  a  very  unwelcome  guest  to  Abdal  Hai, 
the  governor  of  the  country,  who  remained  figiithful  to 
the  Mirza,  and  even  punished  some  of  his  servants  who 
assisted  the  Emperor,  he  was,  however,  received  with  a 
certain  degree  of  respect,  and  supplied,  though  scantily. 

•  Germsir  signifieR  warm  country,  and  here  denotes  the  loir  tncr  of 
land  lying  on  the  Helmend. 
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such  necessaries  as  the  country  afforded.  It  hap-  chap,  l 
d  that  Khwdja  JUdl-ed-din  Mahmiid  had  been  sent  ^^!^' 
the  district  by  Askeri  to  collect  the  revenue.  Hu- 
jn  opened  a  communication  with  hitn,  and  suc- 
id  in  bringing  him  over  to  his  interest ;  so  that  the 
dja  waited  upon  him,  and  presented  his  Majesty 
a  large  set  of  tents,  besides  horses,  camels  and 
38,  and  such  sum  of  money  as  he  had  collected ;  a 
;  seasonable  and  acceptable  supply,  in  his  present 
essed  circumstances,  to  the  Emperor,  who  bestowed 
im  what  was  then  little  more  than  a  title,  the  office 
[iv  Sdmdn,  Sirkdr  Ehdseh  (keeper  of  the  imperial 

le  Germsir  of  Kandahar,  in  which  Humdyun 
jred  for  some  days,  was  subject  to  that  country, 
lay  close  upon  Sistdn,  a  province  that  belonged  to 
King  of  Persia,  and  into  which,  by  merely  passing 
Helmend,  he  could  easily  fly.  His  unhappy  and 
tute  condition  preyed  upon  his  mind.  Worn  out 
is  sufferings,  feeling  the  vanity  of  past  enjoyments, 
h  had  vanished  from  his  grasp,  and  left  behind 
ing  but  regret,  and  willing  to  turn  his  eyes  from 
leary  prospect  before  him ;  with  a  feeling  common 
!usulmans  in  adversity,  he  talked  of  devoting  the 
tins  of  his  life,  in  some  sequestered  solitude,  to 
itation  and  prayer.  But  the  remonstrances  of  his 
rents,  powerfuUy  supported  no  doubt  by  his  hanker- 
after  the  enjoyments  of  that  world,  which  he  bc- 
d  that  he  was  desirous  of  abandoning,  soon  recalled 
to  more  active  exertions.  Desirous  of  ascertaining 
sentiments  of  the  King  of  Persia,  the  hereditary 
id  of  his  family,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  in 
;h  he  explained  his  situation  and  his  wishes,  and  ^^^^  '• 
atched  it  by  the  hands  of  Chupi  Behdder.  He 
Id  willingly  have  remained  in  the  Germsir,  till  an 
rer  arrived,  but  Abdal  Hai  sent  to  announce  to  him, 
Mirza  Kdmrdn  had  despatched  a  large  body  of  men 
)L.  ir.  T 
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B(K)Kv.  from  Kandahiir,  in  quest,  of  hiin;  that,  if  he  remained, 
^  p  ,543.  nothing  could  prevent  his  falling  into  their  hands,  and 
that  his  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  passing  into  the  ad- 
joining province  of  Sistan,  where,  under  the  protection 
of  the  King  of  Persia,  he  would  be  free  from  danger. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  he  could  nowhere  be  safe  in 
the  wide-spreading  dominions  of  his  father,  Humayun 
Enters  Sis-  unwilliugly  crosscd  the  Helmend,  and  encamped  in  the 
Persian  territory,  by  the  side  of  the  lake  into  which  that 
river  empties  itself.  He  was  hospitably  and  honourably 
received  and  entertained  by  Ahmed  Sultan  Shamlu,  the 
governor.* 

Iluindyun   did  not  willingly  abandon  the  territory 
which  he  considered  as  his  own,  to  enter  that  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  a  bigot,  who  was  the  chief  of  another 
sect  of  Musulmans  from  that  to  which  he  and  his  fore- 
fathers had  adhered.     But  he  had  not  a  spot  on  which 
he  could   safely  place   his  foot.      Kamran  seemed  to 
have  come  in  his  place,  and  by  the  extent  of  his  do* 
minions  to  have  become  the  representative  of  the  Cha- 
ghatiii  dynasty.     He  was  master  of  Kdbul  and  Ghazni, 
of  Kandahdr,   Khutlan  and  Badakhshan.     Shir  Shah 
ruled,  with  absolute  power  and  acknowledged  talent, 
the  empire  that  had  formerly  been  his,  and,  in  addition 
to  it,  the  Penjdb,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus, 
which  he  had  wrested  from  KAmrdn.     In  Upper  and 
Lower  Sind,  Shah  Husein  Arghiin  was  absolute  master. 
Driven  from  every  spot  of  which  he  had  lately  called 
himself  master,  and  viewing,  with  the  deepest  dread, 
the  possibility  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
he  resolved  to  abandon  the  kingdoms  of  his  father,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  dubious  and  untried  generosity  of 
a  stranger. 


*  Akbernama,  f.  53.  ;  Tabak. 
Akberi,  ff.  15(),  15?.;  Tar.  Niz. 
f.  194-. ;  Jouher,  c.  13.  On  the  few 
adherents  who  accompanied  Hu- 
mayun in  hi9  flight  from  Mustung 


to  Germsfr^  Humayun  seems  to  htvr 
bestowed  the  name  of  Chuii,  vtff^ 
of  the  desert,  and  to  have  alwa/s 
treated  them  with  sjiecial  regard. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HUMAyUN  in  PERSIA. 

XIUlfiTUH's  RELUCTANCE  TO  ENTER  PERSIA.  —  HIS  RECEPTION  AND  OC- 
CUPATIONS IN  s/StXn.  —  SETS  OUT  FOR  IIERXt  AND  3IESnil/D RE- 
GAL ENTERTAINMENT  BT  THE  SUAlfs  ORDERS. — STAY  AT  HERi^T  AXD 
KBSnHfD.  —  PROCEEDS  TO  JOIN  THE  SHAH. — SENDS  FORWARD  DIRA3f 

KHAN   AS    ENVOY. TREATMENT  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  AT  KAZV/n. — 

HUMATUN  AT  KAZVfN. DEPUTATION  FROM  THE  SHAH.  —  INTERVIEW 

OF  THE  SOVEREIGNS. HUM.CtUN  AT  THE  PERSIAN  COURT.  —  IN- 
TOLERANCE  OF    TAHMASP.  —  GRAND    HUNTING    PARTY.  —  INTRIGUES 

AOAUfST  nUMATUN. JEALOUSIES  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNS. — ATTEMPTS 

TO    CONVERT    HUmXtUN    TO    THE    SH/a    SECT. LEAGUE    BETWEEN 

UUmAyVS  and  TAHMASP.  —  PARTING  FESTIVITIES.  —  HUmAyUN  PRE- 
PARES TO  SET  OUT  FOR  KANDAHAr.  —  REMARKS  ON  HIS  TREATMENT 
BT  THE  SHAH — AND  HIS  OWN  BEHAVIOUR. 

It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  Humayun  chap.il 
came  to  the  determination  of  abandoning  his  own  do-     — ;~" 
minions,  and  trusting  himself  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  a!  n*.  950. ' 
prince,  who  had  pretensions  to  some  part  of  his  ter-  ""^nl^i' 
ritoiy,  and  was  a  bigoted  adherent  to  a  sect  of  Mos-  to  enter 
lemism,  different  from  that  to  which  he  himself  adhered. 
But  he  had  only  a  choice  of  evils  left,  and  he  submitted 
to  what  he  deemed  the  least 

On  entering  Sistdn,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  his  recep- 
Mpect  and  hospitality  by  Ahmed  Sultan  Shamlu,  the  eu^Jio^'Tn 
governor.     Humdyun,  at  first  spent  much  of  his  time  sist^n. 
in  the  amusements  of  hunting  and  hawking,  waiting 
till  an  answer  should  be  returned  to  the  letter  which 
he  bad  addressed  to  the   Shah.      He    afterwards  ad- 
vanced farther  into  the  province,  when  the  governor 
brought  his  mother  and  wives  to  entertain  the  empress. 
Many  of  Ilumdyun's  late  followers,  who  had  been  carried 

♦0  Kandahdr,  escaped,  and,  by  degrees,  joined  him  in 
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BOOK  V.  Sistdn.  Many  visitors  of  note  waited  upon  him  out  of 
A.  n,  1544.  respect,  or  from  curiosity.  Among  those  most  accept- 
able to  him,  was  Husein  Euli  Sultan,  the  governor's 
brother,  who  had  come  from  Meshhid,  to  visit  his 
mother  and  brother,  before  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  ]\Iekka.  As  he  was  a  man  of  piety,  of  learning,  and 
of  speculation,  Uumayun  questioned  him  minutely  as 
to  the  tenets  of  the  religious  sects  that  then  divided 
Persia,  and  especially  as  to  the  grand  division  into 
Shias  and  Sunnis,  a  subject  which  had  become  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  fugitive  prince.  Having 
one  day  asked  him,  what  was  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  sects,  Husein  Kuli  answered, 
evasively  but  with  address,  that  he  had  for  a  long  time 
meditated  on  the  conflicting  tenets  of  these  sects,  and, 
during  the  last  five  years,  had  read  all  the  books 
written  by  both  parties ;  that  the  Shias  maintain  that 
to  curse  and  ban  the  three  first  Khalifs,  is  an  act  of 
piety,  and  agreeable  to  God  ;  while  the  Sunnis  hold, 
that  such  conduct  is  the  mark  of  an  infidel :  but  that, 
for  his  part,  he  conceived  that,  if  a  man  conscientiously 
believed  that  by  doing  a  certain  act,  he  was  meriting 
the  favour  of  God,  this  never  could  mark  him  out  as  an 
infidel.  Humdyun  was  pleased  with  the  argument, 
and  with  the  whole  style  of  Husein  Kuli's  conversation, 
and  pressed  him  to  enter  his  service ;  but  Husein  Kuli 
excused  himself,  on  the  plea  of  having  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  setting  out  on  the  great  pilgrimage, 
though  he  promised  to  join  him  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  cities.* 

Among  those  who  joined  Humdyun  from  Kandahir, 
were  Hdji  Muhammed  Baba  Kushkeh  and  Hasan  Eob, 
both  foster  brothers  of  Kamran,  who  strongly  urged 
him  to  march  into  Zerain-dawcr — at  that  time  a  pro- 
vince of  Kandahar — assuring  him  that  Amir  Beg,  the 

•  Akbernama,   ff.   57,    58.;  Tar.  Niz.   f.   19*.;    Mem.   of  Bayeitt 
ff.  2,  3. 
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overnor,  would  join  him,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  ciur.  ii. 
ist  and  many  others,  and  that  the  defection  was  likely 
)  be  so  general  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  certainly 
e  master  of  Eandahdr  itself.  But  Ahmed  Sultan,  the 
'ersian  governor  of  Sistan,  who  had  not  yet  received 
rders  from  his  court,  in  what  manner  he  was  to  con- 
uct  himself  towards  the  Emperor,  seems  to  have  taken 
n  alarm  on  receiving  some  hint  of  this  plan,  and  in- 
tantly  waited  on  Humdyun  to  remonstrate  with  him 
D  the  subject,  advising  him  to  reject  the  proposal  as  in 
lany  respects  objectionable,  and  offering  to  proceed 
rith  him  at  once  to  Irak  and  the  Persian  court.  To 
liis  proposition,  perhaps  equivalent  to  a  command, 
[umdyun  signified  a  modified  assent,  and,  to  quiet  the 
aspicion  of  the  governor,  excluded  for  some  time  from 
is  presence  Hdji  Muhammed,  the  author  of  the  project 
[iat  had  given  so  much  offence.  Instead,  however,  of 
roceeding  post  with  Ahmed  Sultan  by  the  direct  but 
esert  road  of  Tabas,  Humdyun  expressed  a  wish  to  srts  out  fbr 
isit  Herdt,  of  the  magnificence  of  which  he  had  heard  M^m^ 
luch,  as  well  as  the  holy  shrine  of  Meshhid.  This  being 
greed  to,  he  set  out,  attended  by  Ahmed  Sultan,  for 
lerdt,  and  proceeded,  by  the  fort  of  Awek  in  Sistdn,  to 
he  town  of  Farra. 

Here  news  were  at  last  received  from  the  Court  of  iiis  regai 
Persia-     When  Humdyun's  letter  reached   Shah  Tah-  '^^"^^l^,^ 
niasp,  the  son  of  Shah  Ismdel,  a  young  man  then  about  shah's 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  an  event  so  honourable  to 
tbe  new  dynasty  of  the  Sefis  as  the  arrival  of  the  Em- 
peror of  India,  the  representative  of  the  great  Taimur, 
to  seek  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  king  of 
kings,  was  hailed  with  delight.     The  kettle-drum  was 
W  for  three  days  at  the  royal  residence  at  Kazvm ; 
and  a  gracious  answer  was  returned  to  Humdyun  by 
the  Shah,  containing  some  complimentary  verses  from 
the  royal   pen  to  respond  to  those  in  the  Emperor's 
ktter.     Firmans  were  addressed  to  all  governors  and 
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other  cliief  officers  of  the  provinces  and  cities  throagh 
which  the  Emperor  was  likely  to  pass,  commanding 
them  to  receive  and  entertain  the  imperial  guest  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  and  to  furnish  him  and  his  reti- 
nue with  provisions,  wines,  fruits,  and  whatever  else 
could  contribute  to  their  comfort  from  stage  to  stage  in 
the  whole  progress  of  their  journey.  In  the  firmdn 
directed  to  the  governor  of  Herdt,  he  is  enjoined  to 
prepare,  for  the  Emperor's  use,  five  hundred  trays  of 
meat  of  different  kinds,  besides  sweetmeats ;  and  the 
total  number  of  trays  of  every  description  for  him  and 
his  suite  was  never  to  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  daily. 
A  thousand  men  on  horseback  were  always  to  attend 
him,  who  were  strictly  enjbined  to  prevent  all  collisions 
between  the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  Emperor's 
servants.* 

From  Farra,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  his  own  mes- 
sengers, and  by  the  Shah's  ambassadors,  who  had 
attended  them  back  from  the  court,  his  advance  to  He- 
rdt  resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  For  the  space 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  before  he  reached  the  capital, 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  towns  and  villages 
had  been  commanded  to  attend,  and  line  the  road ;  and 
as  he  approached  Herdt,  the  whole  population  of  the 
to>vn  poured  out,  and  covered  the  hills  and  plains,  the 


*  Akbcrnama,  ff.  57 — [h ;  Baye- 
zul's  xMcm.  ff.  3-^5.  The  Shah's 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Herat  is 
curious,  but  is  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  Persia  rather  than  of  India. 
It  describes  the  presents  for  the 
Emperor^  consisting  of  horses,  dag- 
gers^ ornamented  swords,  housings 
of  cloth  of  gold,  brocades,  &c.,  as 
well  as  directions  for  his  entertain- 
ment. Everything  is  specified : 
loaves  of  white  bread,  bake<l  with 
milk  and  butter,  tents,  table-linen, 
sheets^  changes  of  wearing  apparel, 
plate,  and  utensils  of  all  kimls,  sher- 


bets cooled  in  ice  and  water,  fhiiti, 
grapes,  rose-water^  amber,  and  per- 
fumes ;  the  number  of  trays  of  neat 
The  young  prince  was  to  make  the 
Hazaras  and  Nukderis  of  the  ad- 
joining mountains  come  down,  to 
the  number  of  30,000,  and  attend 
the  Emperor  on  his  route  to  Hail 
On  every  subject^  the  minutest  di- 
rections   are    given.      Akbemamii 
No.  1.  ff.  /»7— .'59. ;  No.  2.  f.  119. 
and  seqq.  Also  Bayezid's  Mem.  MS. 
ff.  3 — 10.,  from  which  Abulfaxl  pro- 
bably copied  it. 
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id  house  tops,  as  he  passed  along.     The  Amir  chap.  ii. 
a,  Muhammed  Khan  Sherf-ed-din  Oghli  Taklu, 
ling  prince's  Atdlik  or  guardian,  and  the  chief 

of  the  government,  received  him  at  the  Piil- 
river,  and  conducted  him  towards  the  city ;  where 
mg  prince  himself,  Sultan  Muhammed  Mirza,  the 

eldest   son,   and   nominal  governor  of  Herdt, 
i  him  in  state,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  palace  zikadch  i. 
Tehdn-drd  gardens,  where  he  found  a  magnificent 
inment  prepared  for  him.* 

ng  visited  the  palaces,  mosques,  colleges,  monas-  8tay»t 
tombs,  and  gardens  of  Herdt,  then  one  of  the  ^^ ' 
sities  in  the  world,  and  lingered  there  about  a 

he  proceeded  towards  Meshhid,  by  the  route  of 
here  he  visited  with  reverence  the  mausoleum  f 
Empress  Hamida-Bdnu's  ancestor,    Zhindah-ffl  ziih^jeha. 

Jdm,  a  holy  man,  to  whose  tomb  pilgrimages  ^*^*  ^^' 
ade,  as  to  a  place  of  great  sanctity.     From  Jdm 
I;  on  to  Meshhid,   where  he  was  received  with  and  Mesh - 
al  procession  and  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  ^|^,',  95,^ 
ili   Sultan   Istajlu.      Here   he   remained  forty  Mohairem 
nd  visited  the  sacred  tomb  of  the  Imdm   Ali 

frnama,  ff.  59,  60. ;  Tab.  might  even  be  said  it  was  cut  in 

i7.  two  :  on  which  his  Majesty  entered 

be  visited  this  tomb  by  the  holy  tomb,  walked  round  it,  and 

s    gate  was   shut.      The  offered  up  his  prayers ;  after  which, 

>r  attempted  to   open  it,  he  sat  down  at  an  appointed  place, 

bain  was  closed,  and  the  and  began  to  read  the  Koran.    The 

was  informed  by  him  that  superintendantof  the  tomb  then  said 

ipossible    to   remove    the  to  the  Emperor,  '  If  you  like,  you 

[e  retired  a  few  steps,  but  may  snufF  the  lamp.'     His  Majesty 

;    '  O    Im^m,'    said    he,  replied,  '  If  not  too  great  a  liberty, 

rson  who  has  ever  offered  I    will   do  so/      The   officer  said, 

v8  at  your  shrine  has  ob-  *  You  have  leave.*     The  Emperor, 

i   object   of   his    wishes  ;  therefore,  took  up  the  scissors,  and 

i  has  also  come  with  si-  cut  off  the  snufF  of  the  lamp  ;  after 

es  to  your  tomb,  in  ex-  which,  having  said  his  prayers,  he 

of  succeeding  in  his  re-  came  out,  but  commanded  that  one 

laving  said  this,   he  laid  of  the  royal   bows  should  be  sus- 

on   the  door,   when,   in-  peuded  at  the  gate  as  an  offering.*' 

le  chain  was  unlocked :  it  Stewart's  Jouher,  p.  6. 
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Proi»ecds  to 
juin  the 
Shah. 


Sends  for- 
ward Biram 


Reza,  wliich,  being  a  Sunni,  he  was  obliged  to  do 
privately  :  and  here  he  appears  to  have  received  the 
first  direct  invitation  from  the  Shah  to  repair  to 
Kazvin.  Advancing  therefore  by  Nishabtir,  he  visited 
the  turquoise  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then 
went  on  to  Sebzdwdr.  Having  halted  there  forty  days 
he  resumed  his  progress,  proceeding  by  Damghan, 
Bostdm,  Semndn,  and  Sefidbdd,  receiving  from  time  to 
time  as  he  went  along,  expresses,  which  brought  him 
presents  of  fruit  from  the  court. 

The    real  circumstances  of  Humdyun's   intercourse 
with    Shah    Tahmasp   cannot   be    satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained.    Abulfazl,  whom  historians  in   general  copy, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  the   imperial  family,  merely 
liints  at,  or  altogether  conceals,  or  perverts,  any  cir- 
cumstances which  were  painful  or  humiliating  to  the 
exiled   prince.      Succeeding  historians,   following  his 
authority,  have  accordingly  been  loud  in  their  praises 
of    the   magnificent   hospitality   with   which  he  was 
received.      It   was   not   until   the   publication   of  the 
translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Jouher  *,  who  attended 
the  Emperor  as  a  domestic  servant  during  his  exile, 
and  who  tells  his  plain  unvarnished  tale,  with  the  un- 
conscious frankness  of  an  aged  gossip,  on  the  minutest 
circumstances  of  incidents,  to  which  the  elegant,  but 
cautious,  historian  hardly  ventures  to  allude,  that  it 
was  discovered  that  Humdyun  had  much  to  sufier,  and 
many  humiliations  to  endure.     Indeed,  even  the  proud 
parade  of  his  entry  into  the  chief  towns,  was  less  fitted 
to  please  a  man,  however  vain,  by  the  borrowed  pomp 
and   show  with  which   he   was   surrounded,   than  ta 
humble  one  of  a  proud  spirit,  by  a  public  exhibition  of 
his  own  misery,  and  his  patron's  grandeur. 

When    Humdyun   reached   Kila   Ders   near  Rei,  a 

*  The  Tozkereh  al  Vakidt,  or  pri-  by  M^jor  Charles  Stewart,  H.  R  '• 

vate   Memoirs  of  the  Mogul   Em-  C.  S.  Lond.  1832.  (Printed  for  *« 

peror  llumayun,  written  in  the  Per-  Oriental  Translation  Fund.) 
sian  language  by  Jouher,  translated 
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letter  arrived  from  the  Shah,  to  inform  him  that  he   citap.  ii. 
was  at  Kazvin,  at  that  time  the  royal  residence,  and  Khtnas 
that  the  Emperor  might  now  send  forward  Biram  Beg  ^^^^y- 
as  his  ambassador.      That  able  man  was  a  Turkomdn, 
originally  a  subject  of  Persia,   and  had  accompanied 
the  army  of  Najm  S4ni,  sent  by  Shah  Ismael  to  assist 
Bdber  in  the  conquest  of  Bokhdra.     He  had  survived 
the  discomfiture  of  that   army,   and   had  ever  since 
remained  in  the  service  of  Bdber  and  his  son,  in  which 
he  had  risen  to  high  distinction  by  his  bravery,  and 
his   sound   and   practical   talents.      When    Humdyun 
thought  of  entering  the  Persian  territory,  Biram  Beg 
appears  to  have  become  the  principal  adviser  of  that 
monarch.     He  was,  accordingly,  despatched  to  court, 
with  an  escort  of  ten  horsemen. 

A  few  days  after  Biram  Beg's  arrival  at  Kazvfn,  the  Treatment 
Shah,    a  despotic  prince  and  a  bigoted  Shia,   desired  ^|^^"t 
him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  assume  the  Taj  or  Persian  Kaxvin. 
cap,  which  was  considered  as  a  symbol  of  adherence  to 
the  Shia  doctrines.     This,  Biram  Beg,  faithful  to  his 
duty,  firmly,  but  delicately,  declined,  alleging  that,  as 
be  was  now  the  servant  and  representative  of  another 
prince,  he  was  bound  to  be  regulated  by  his  master's 
wishes.  The  Shah,  who  had  earnestly  desired  to  gratify 
at  once  his  vanity  and  bigotry,  by  making  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  sovereign  of  India  assume  the  badge  of  his 
own  service  and  religion,  was  much  offended,  but  told 
4e  Beg  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
Yet  to  show  him  his  danger,  and  shake  his  firmness, 
4e  Shah  commanded  some  Chirdgh-kush  heretics,  who 
l^elonged  to  a  sect  that  was  equally  calumniated  and 
l^ted  by  the  orthodox  Musulraans,  and  who  had  been 
long  in  prison,  to  be  brought  out  and  executed  in  his 
presence.* 

*  Tbe  Chir^gh-kush,  or  lamp  ex-      maliah  sect,  who  are  much  dlsliketl, 
^ngoiihen,  are  heretics  of  tlie  Is-      and  their  doctrines  much  misrepre- 
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BOOK  V.       It  is  usual  for  the  kings  of  Persia,  during  the  warm 
^  „  ,544     season  of  the  year,  to  leave  their  palaces  in  the  cities 
on  the  plain,  and  to  retire  to  cool  summer  quarters, 
high  up  among  the  lofty  mountains  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  that  country.     Those  of  the  Shah  were,  this 
year,  between  Sultania  and  Surlik,     When  Tahmasp 
set  out  from  Kazvin,  he  sent  directions  to  Humayon 
to  remain  where  he  was,  till  further  notice.     But  he, 
soon  after,  sent  Babek  Beg,  to  act  as  the  Emperort 
IVIehmdndar;  and  instructions  followed  that  he  should 
advance  to  Kazvin,  where  he  was  to  rest  three  days, 
and  then  proceed  on  to  the  camp  of  the  Shah.* 
numityun         During  the  three   days  that  Humdyun  resided  at 
nt  Kaxvfn.     jvazvin,  hc  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and 
jemiidi  I.     entertained  with  much  splendour.     On  the  fourth  day, 

Au^**at  ^^  ®^*  ^^^  ^^  j^^"  ^^^  royal  camp,  which  lay  between 
iieffina  July  Abhcr  and  Sultauia,  and  travelled  all  night.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  he  desired  his  people  to  look 
out  for  water,  that  he  might  halt.  While  they  were 
so  employed,  news  was  brought  that  Biram  Beg  was 
at  hand.  That  nobleman  soon  after  arrived,  and  ob- 
served to  Humdyun,  that  he  had  advanced  rather  far; 
but  the  Emperor  said,  he  could  not  go  back.  The 
Emperor,  having  said  his  morning  prayers,  then  went 
to  sleep,  but  was  soon  after  wakened  by  the  singing 
of  the  Persian  pioneers,  who  had  begun  to  work  in 
repairing  the  road.  Having  bathed,  and  dressed  him- 
self, he  took  his  seat  in  his  diwdn-khana,  or  presence 
Deputation  chamber,  as  Biram  Beg  informed  him  that  a  laige 
shsih.^^*  honorary  procession  was  on  its  way  to  meet  him. 
Here  he  received  the  vakils  of  the  Sultans,  the  Khans, 
the  Mirzas,  and  the  great  Syeds  in  succession,  who 
were  all  presented ;  and  then  setting  out,  the  Emperor 

bented  by  ail  orthodox  Musulmans.  *  Akberndma,  ff.  57,  5S,;  Ttf- 

They  are  occasionally  severely  per-  Niz.   f.  194.;  Tab.   Akb.  f.  l^^-J 

sccutod.     They  have  been  already  Jouher,  c.  14,  15.;  Bayeiidj  ff*^ 

mentioned,  vol.  i.  p.  *287,  note.  — 12. 
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met  the  Sultans,  Ehans,  Mirzas  and  Syeds  themselves   chap.  ii. 
as  he   advanced  along  the  road.      When   the  King's 
brothers  met  the  Emperor,   Behrdm  Mirza  presented 
bun  with  a  complete  dress  of  honour,  and  a  iiery  un- 
broken   steed,   the   latter,   with   the   polite  arrogance 
characteristic  of  Persians,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
to  the  test  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  on  which  they 
pique  themselves  so   much.      Uumayun   put   on  the 
whole  of  the  proffered  dress,  except  the   tdjj  or  cap, 
which,  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  twelve  Imdms,  was 
considered  as  indicating  an  adoption  of  the  Shia  faith. 
He  then  mounted  the  horse,  which  fortunately,  to  their 
dbflappointment,  proved  very  manageable  in  his  hands. 
The  Emperor  now  again  moved  on,  and  was  met  by 
the  korchi-bashi  (or  commander  of  the  guards),  who 
adressed   him   with   a   "  saldm-aleikum"    (on  you   be 
peace),  a  salutation  used  among  equals,  and  passed  on. 
After  hira,   "  a  number  of  inferior  people  mounted  on 
Kennanian  horses  came,   and   made  their  salute:   the 
object  of  their  being  introduced  was  to  prove  that  all 
the  Persians,  whether  of  high  or  of  low  rank,  were  on 
a  footing  with  our  (Emperor)."* 

The  Shah  received  Humdyun  with  honour,  and  placed  interview  of 
Mm  on  a  cushion  on  his  right  hand.     But  his  religious  ^1^7*" 
zeal  was  not  long  of  betraying  itself.     "  After  making  Jem&Au 
Mine  inquiries  concerning  his  health  and  the  fatigues  i'jj^t" 
of  the  journey,  he  said,  *  You  will  put  on  the  tdj '  (or 
l^ersian  cap).     Humdyun    (taking    advantage   of   the 
Mnbiguity  of  the  term)  answered,  *  The  tAj  (crown)  is 
a  mark  of  greatness.     I  will  put  it  on.'     The  Shah, 
^th  his  own  royal  hands,  then  placed  the  cap  on  the 
Emperor's  head,  on  which  the  Shah,  and  all  the  Khans 
^d  Sultans  raised  a  shout,  calling  out,  'Alia!  Alia!' 
*nd  bending  down  their  heads,  as  in  prayer,  according 
^0  their  custom.     The  Emperor  then  asked  that  the 

*  Stewart*s  Joiihcr,  p.  f)4. 
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sian Court. 


Mirzas  might  be  allowed  to  be  seated,  but  was  told  by 
the  Shah  that  such  was  not  the  etiquette."  An  enter- 
tainment, served  by  the  Emperor^s  butler,  followed. 
The  two  sovereigns  ate  together.  When  it  was  finished, 
there  was  another  general  shout,  and  prostration,  in 
honour  of  the  coming  of  so  great  a  potentate  to  the 
foot  of  the  royal  throne.*  To  the  spectators  in  general, 
it  must  have  appeared  as  if  the  Indian  prince  had  con- 
formed to  the  Persian  usages  and  faith. 

Humayun,  on  leaving  the  presence,  had  quarters 
assigned  to  him  between  those  of  Behr^m  Mirza  and 
Beder  Khan,  and  was  attended  home  by  the  Mirza. 
After  enjoying  the  warm  bath,  he  made  his  hair  be  cut 
off,  apparently  to  conform  to  the  Persian  costume ;  and 
having  received  three  honorary  dresses,  he  put  on  one 
of  them,  and,  conforming  himself  to  circumstances  with 
the  easy  elasticity  of  his  character,  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  jollity  and  pleasure. 

Next  day,  as  the  Shah  marched  for  Sultania, 
Humdyun,  having  gone  out  to  salute  him,  was  treated 
with  cold  neglect  and  insult.  The  Persian's  arrogance 
is  never  displayed  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  attempts  to  gain  over  an  antagomst 
in  the  combat  of  forms,  an  important  part  in  thdr 
diplomacy.  Humayun,  much  hurt  at  the  slight  thus 
put  upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Sultania,  went 
straight  to  the  dome  of  the  shrine  of  Sultan  Muhammed 
Khodabendehf,  the  grand  prop  of  the  Shia  faith,  and 
there  gave  vent  to  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  and 
self-reproach,  for  having  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a 


*  Jouher,  c.  14. 

t  Sultan  Muhamnaed  Khod&ben- 
(leh  (originally  called  Aljaptu  or 
Uljaitu),  was  the  aon  of  Arghun 
and  brother  of  Eazan,  whom  be  suc- 
ceeded as  Emperor  of  the  Mogbuls. 
He  was  a  zealous  Musulman,  hav- 


ing been  converted  to  that  religioOf 
when  he  took  the  surname  of  Kbo- 
ddbendeh,  or  servant  of  God.  He 
founded  Sultanfa,  a.h.  704  (a.^ 
1304),  and  was  celebrated  fori"* 
justice. 


of  Tah- 
nuup. 
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e   who  could  make   so   ungenerous  a  use   of  an    ciiAr.  ii. 
ental  superiority. 

imd3run  now  found  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  intolerance 
x)wer  of  a  keen  religious  bigot,  who  was  deter- 
d  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
nvert  at  all  events  liis  Indian  Sunni  refugees  to 
;rue  Shia  faith.  The  means  he  adopted  were  ge- 
lly  more  marked  by  violence  than  conciliation.  A 
s  quantity  of  firewood  being  one  day  sent  for  the 
eror's  use,  Shah  Tahmasp  accompanied  it  with  a 
age,  that  if  he  adopted  the  Shia  faith,  the  Shah 
d  protect  and  cherish  him,  but  that,  otherwise,  he 
d  set  the  fuel  on  fire,  and  consume  him  and  his 
tical  followers  in  the  flames.  To  this  intolerant 
insolent  message,  Humdyun  calmly  replied  that 

had  come,  firmly  attached  to  their  religion,  and 
Id  maintain  it :  that  empire  was  nothing,  for  what- 

is,  is  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  he 
fixed  his  trust,  and  to  whose  pleasure  he  would 
nit,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  asked  leave  to 
eed  on  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka.  The  Shah,  in 
^,  sent  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  he  was  on  the 
t  of  marching  to  exterminate  the  Sunni  Osmanlis, 

that  it  did  not  become  him,  even  had  he  leisure, 
ngage  in  altercation,  or   to  retaliate   complaints; 

Humdyun  had  come  into  his  dominions  voluntarily, 
that  he,  as  sovereign,  would  not  be  doing  his  duty, 
3  he  to  suffer  him  to  continue  to  hold  his  present 
i  and  impious  doctrines. 

t  was  not  easy  for  Humdyun  to  decide  how  he 
id  act  with  a  due  regard  to  his  personal  safety,  in 
dangerous  position  in  which  he  now  felt  himself 
:ed.  While  he  was  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  Kdzi 
6n  Kazvini,  a  divine  of  great  note,  and  the  Shah's 
(in  or  minister,  waited  upon  him,  and  in  the  course 
a  long  conversation  earnestly  besought  him,  as  a 
tter  of  policy,  to  comply  with  the  Shah's  request. 
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Grand 

hunting 

party. 


He  represented  to  him,  that  he  was  not  a  solita 
being,  for  that  the  consequences  of  his  fruitless  < 
stinacy  would  affect,  not  himself  only,  but  the  li^ 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  helpless  Sunnis,  his  foUowe 
who  must  share  his  fate :  that  the  circumstances 
which  he  was  placed  imposed  it  upon  him  as  a  du 
should  he  find  himself  driven  to  extremity,  to  intimi 
his  acquiescence,  on  the  reasonable  ground  that,  as 
was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  actions,  he  mi 
submit.  "  But  what  am  I  expected  to  do?"  said  t 
Emperor.  "  Let  the  specific  demands  be  brought 
writing."* 

The  Diwdn  was  not  long  of  returning,  when 
brought  three  papers  from  Shah  Tahmasp.  Humdyi 
read  two  of  them,  which  he  put  aside.  He  was  pen 
ing  the  third,  when  the  Shah  himself,  burning  m 
impatience,  came  to  one  side  of  the  pavilion,  and  callt 
out  something  with  a  loud  voice.  The  Diwdn  up 
this,  addressing  the  Emperor  in  a  soothing  tone,  to 
him  that  there  was  no  going  back,  and  beseeched  hi 
to  have  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stoo 
The  Shah  himself  presented  him  with  the  third  pap 
with  his  own  hand,  and  read  it  in  his  presenc 
Humdyun  would  seem  to  have  signed  it,  though  t 
nature  and  extent  of  his  forced  acquiescence  are  n 
very  clear. f 

For  his  own  royal  amusement,  and  to  exhibit  to  tl 
Emperor  his  power  and  greatness,  the  Shah  ordered 
grand  hunting  match  near  the  Takht-e  Suleimdn  J,  oi 


♦  Tab.  Akb.  f.  158.;  Jouher, 
c  14. 

t  Jouher^  c.  1 4.,  but  the  account 
is  very  confused  in  the  only  copy  of 
the  original  which  I  have  seen^  and 
I  am  uncertain  if  I  have  always 
caught  the  sense. 

X  An  interesting  account  of 
Takht-e  Suleiman  may  be  found  in 
Major    Rawlinson's    notes    of   his 


journey  to  the  ruins  of  that  pin 
Journey  of  the  Royal  Gc(^raphi( 
Society,  vol.  x.  pp.  46 — 57.  ** 
the  spring  and  summer^"  says  di 
inquisitive  and  intelligent  tniTell 
(p.  56,),  "  the  neighbourhood  ' 
Takhti  Suleiman  is  represented  i 
a  perfect  paradise.  The  countrri 
around  is  carpeted  with  the  riche 
verdure :  the  climate  is  delight^* 
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2  most  beautiful  spots  in  Persia.  The  game,  for 
il  days'  journey  round  about,  was  driven  to  a 
d  point  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  assisted 
ie  troops,  and  confined  by  fences  or  bodies  of 
1  men.  The  collection  of  wild  animals  thus 
;ht  together  is  described  as  being  immense.  When 
as  ready,  the  Shah  and  the  Emperor  first  entered 
convenient  spot  within  the  ring,  and  when  satiated 
the  easy  slaughter  of  some  of  the  innumerable 
Eds  thus  presented  to  them,  the  royal  Mirzas  were 
admitted ;  and  after  them  the  chief  nobles,  among 
a  were  Biram  Beg  and  Hdji  Muhammed  Koka,  and 
others  of  the  suite  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  end, 
•ns  of  every  rank  were  admitted  indiscriminately, 
the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  kill  and  carry  off  at 
ore.  A  second  ring  was  formed,  some  days  after, 
the  Houz-e-  Suleimdn  (Suleimdn's  Lake) ;  and 
the  hunt  or  slaughter,  there  were  games  of  chou- 
-bazi  and  kebk-enddzi,  a  kind  of  horse-shinty,  and 
ing  at  a  mark,  generally  a  bason,  or  bird,  placed 
le  top  of  a  high  pole,  while  riding  at  full  speed. 
*  some  days  had  been  passed  in  these  amuse- 
8*,  Humdyun,  desirous  of  conciliating  the  Persian 
irch,  made  up  a  present,  consisting  of  the  largest 
ond  which  he  possessed,  "worth  kingdoms," f  and 
ro  hundred  and  fifty  fine  Badakhshi  rubies,  which 
nt  by  Biram  Beg,  as  an  offering  to  the  Shah,  with 
jssage,   that   the   latter  had  been    brought  from 


CHAP.  II. 


rriicis  of  wild  flowers  impreg- 
le  air  with  fragrance.  Indeed, 
i  not  considered  a  more  agree- 
ilak,  or  summer  pasture,  in 
na. 

.  circumstance  which  occurred 
of  these  hunts  illustrates  the 
trality  of  the  Mirzas  and  the 
y  of  the  court.  Behram 
the  king's  brother  was  on 
rms  with  Abul-kasim  Khalfa, 


a  Persian  nobleman  of  rank.  Seizing 
a  favourable  opportunity,  the  Mirza 
took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  him 
with  an  arrow,  during  the  chase, 
he  died  upon  the  spot.  No  one 
dared  to  mention  this  murder  to  the 
King. 

t  This  diamond  is  said  to  have 
weighed  4  miskals  and  4  dangs,  Ak- 
berndma,  f.  60. ;  Alem-ardi  Abasi, 
f.  43. 
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BooKv.   Badttkhshan   expressly  for  the    purpose.     The    royal 
A.  n.  1644.   jewellers  having  declared  these  precious  stones  to  be 
above  all  price,  Shah  Tahmasp  signified  his  satisfaction, 
and  bestowed  on  Biram  Beg  die  title  of  Ehan,  with  the 
alem-standard  and  kettle-drum;  while  Hdji  Muhammed 
Eoka,  who  had   been  successful  at  the  play  of  keb- 
k-enddzi,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Sultan.    These 
titles,  bestowed  by  one  sovereign  on  the  servants  of 
another,  were,  at  least,  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  and 
marked  an  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
Persian  monarch.* 
Intrigues         For  nearly  two  months  after  these  events,  all  inte^ 
mAyun.       course,  whether  personal  or  in  writing,  between  the  two 
monarchs,  was  suspended.     For  this,  various  reasons 
are  assigned.     It  seems  that  Roushen  Beg  Eoka,  and 
some  other  Amirs  who  had  been  in  Humdyun's  service, 
but  had  afterwards  joined  Edmrdn,   returning  about 
this  time  from  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  king  of  Persia.     Most  of  them  had  quar- 
relled with  Humdyun,  who  had  charged  Roushen  Beg 
in  particular  with  embezzling  some  jewels  committed 
to  his  charge.     In  the  course  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  Shah,  they  represented  Humdyun  as  quite  devoid 
of  the  talents  required  in  a  king,  and  affirmed  that,  had 
he  behaved  properly  to  his  brothers,   he  never  need 
have  left  his  own  kingdom.     Th^y  farther  offered,  if 
Humdyun  were  imprisoned,  to  lead  a  Persian  army  to 
Kandahdr,  which  they  undertook  to  deliver  over  to  the 
Shah.     A  second  cause  is  said  to  have  been  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Persian  Turkoman  and  Tiirki  officers 
to  ser\'e  under  Humdyun,  whose  father  Bdber,  they 
alleged,  had,  by  his  treachery,  caused  the  death  of  Mir 
Najm,  their  countryman  and  his  army,  when  sent  to 
assist  him ;  and  they  apprehended  that  the  same  fcte 

*  Akbernama,  f.  60. ;  Jouher^  the  title  of  Aijemend  Kfaan,  Khio- 
c.  14. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  19-^.;  Khdfi  Khandn.  The  Alem-arai  neDtioDS 
Khan,  f.  134.^  says  that  Biram  got      that  of  Khan-Kh4n&n. 
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might  probably  await  themselves  if  tliey  attended  the  chap.  ir. 
Emperor.     A  third  reason,  more  personal  to  the  Shah,  ' 

is   also  mentioned.      When    Ilumdyun,    sixteen   years  Jeaiou^iMof 
before,  after  having  defeated  Behdder  Shah  of  Gujrdt,  lignt^"^^' 
returned  to  Agra,  he  had,  on  some  occasion,  amused 
Idmself  with  the  trial  of  divining  arrows,  on  twelve  of 
the  first  class  of  which  he  inscribed  his  own  name, 
while  on  eleven  of  an  inferior  sort  he  put  that  of  Shah 
Tahmasp ;  a  circumstance  which  had  been  repeated  to 
the  Persian  prince,  who,   some  time  before  this,  had 
charged  him  with  the  offence.   Humdyun  acknowledged 
the  fact,  but  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that,  in  what 
he  had  done,  he  had  looked  onl}'^  to  the  relative  extent 
of  the  dominions  of  the  two  princes ;  his  being,  at  that 
moment,  twice  as  extensive  as  those  of  Persia.     "  Yes," 
said  Tahmasp,  much  piqued,  "  and  one  consequence  of 
this  foolish  conceit  has  been,  that  you  could  not  govern 
these  your  extensive  dominions,  but  have  suffered  your- 
self to  be  driven  from  them  by  a  set  of  clowns,  leaving 
your  children   and   family  prisoners   behind   you."  — 
"We  are  all  in  the  hand  of  God,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"and  must  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty." 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Humdyun's 
cxpolsion  from  his  dominions  had  formed  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  the  two  princes.  At  an  early 
period  of  their  intercourse.  Shah  Tahmasp,  when  con- 
soling his  guest,  who  sat  at  dinner  with  him,  had  en- 
couraged him  to  hope,  in  his  oriental  phraseology,  that 
the  sword  of  the  Shah  would  be  the  key  to  open  for 
him  once  more  the  doors  of  the  kingdoms  subdued  by 
his  father  Bdber ;  but  added,  that  the  real  source  of  all 
his  misfortunes  lay  in  the  injudicious  way  in  which  he 
W  treated  his  brothers,  whom  he  had  rendered  inde- 
P^dent :  that,  for  his  part,  he  made  it  a  fundamental 
point  of  his  policy  to  keep  his  brothers  weak  and  in 
*^bjection  to  him,  and  that,  unless  Humdyun  adopted 
^  similar  principle,  his  kingdoms  never  would  enjoy 
YOL.  u.  u 
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fiooKv.  repose.  After  dinner,  Behrdm  Mirza,  the  Shalis 
*.  1^1544.  brother,  having  advanced,  according  to  custom,  to  pre- 
sent the  basin  and  ewer,  Tahmasp  obser\'ed,  "  This  is 
the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  have  treated  your 
brothers;"  a  remark  in  which  Humayun,  warm  from 
the  recent  conversation,  heartily  and  pointedly  con- 
curred. The  Mirza,  offended  with  the  tone  of  Humayun^s 
assent,  never  forgave  him,  became  his  bitter  enemy, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  injure  him  with  the  Shah, 
which  was  rendered  the  easier  by  that  prince's  religious 
bigotry,  and  by  the  virulent  feelings,  generated  by  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  convert  the  Emperor,  clearlj 
and  decidedly,  to  his  opinions. 
Attempts  to       Humdyun  certainly  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been 

convert  liu-    .1  /•  i«  .1  •i  o   t  '       f  n 

mkfun  to  m  danger  of  spendmg  the  remamder  of  his  life  as  a 
theshia  prisoner  in  Persia,  even  if  his  life  was  safe.  Tahniasp 
is  reported  at  one  time  to  have  given  instructions  tc 
Behrdm  Mirza  to  remove  out  of  the  way  the  obstiDat€ 
Emperor,  who  was  relieved  from  the  dangers  that  sur 
rounded  him,  chiefly  by  the  generous  intercession  ol 
Shah  Tahmasp's  sister,  Sultanum  Khdnum,  who  stnmglj 
represented  to  her  brother  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  in- 
justice, of  using  any  severity  towards  an  exiled  prina 
who  had  sought  his  protection  and  hospitality;  ani 
flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  removing  in  due  time 
the  stranger's  religious  errors,  and  of  gaining  a  royal 
convert.  Humayun  is  said  to  have  encouraged  these 
efforts  of  the  friendly  princess,  by  assuring  her  that  he 
had  always  been  privately  well  disposed  to  the  Shia 
faith,  a  circumstance  from  which  much  of  the  animosity 
of  his  brothers  towards  him  had  proceeded.  The  Sul- 
tdnum  was  effectively  aided  in  all  her  endeavours  hy 
Kdzi  Jehan,  the  minister,  whose  piety  was  purer  and 
more  enlightened  than  that  of  his  master,  and  who  did 
all  in  his  power  to  awaken  generous  feelings  in  his 
mind.  They  found  an  useful  auxiliary  in  the  Shah's 
physician,  Hakim  Nur-ed-din  Muhammcd*,  who  ^as 

•  Or  Muharrem. 
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ich  with  the  Shah,  and  had  great  influence  on  his  chap.  n. 
nd,  and  whose  benevolent  efforts  to  assist  the  unfor- 
date  monarch  were  never  relaxed.  Humayun  is  said 
have  completed  the  favourable  impressions  made  by 
&  princess  and  her  friends  on  the  mind  of  the  Shah, 
some  complimentary  verses  addressed  to  him,  the 
Deluding  couplet  of  which,  playing  upon  HumAyun's 
me,  bore  that  other  princes  placed  their  glory  in 
ving  been  under  the  shadow  of  the  Huma,  but  that 
e  Shah,  greater  than  all,  had  the  Pluma  under  his. 
le  Huma  is  an  imaginary  bird,  and  the  Orientals 
lieve  that,  on  whomsoever  its  shadow  falls,  that  per- 
n  is  destined  to  sovereignty.* 

Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  was  the  cause,  Shah  League 
ihmasp,  in  the  end,  changed  his  conduct.  He  sent  Humayun 
r  Humayun,  to  meet  him  at  his  summer  camp.  JJJ^Jf*^' 
amiyun  went,  and  had  a  private  conference  of  several 
•urs,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  agreed,  that  the 
tab  was  to  assist  him  in  recovering  Eandahdr,  Kdbul, 
d  Badakhshdn ;  that  Eandahdr,  when  taken,  was  to 
restored  to  Persia,  and  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
ite  were  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  Eazi  Jehdn 
I  the  subject  of  their  religious  differences.  The 
nperop,  on  returning  to  his  quarters,  took  a  favour- 
le  opportunity  of  assembling  his  Hindustdni  fol- 
irers,  informed  them  of  Shah  Tahmasp's  promises, 
bich  held  out  to  them  an  early  prospect  of  revisiting 
idr  native  country.  He  added  that  Edzi  Jehdn  would 
eak  to  them  "  on  a  certain  subject."  They  were  all 
ilighted  at  this  change,  and  lifted  up  their  hands  in 
lanksgiving.  As,  by  the  result  of  the  negociations, 
Mch  had  been  probably  conducted,  on  the  Emperor's 
de,  by  Biram  Ehan,  the  temporal  interests  of  the  two 
^onarchs  were  become  the  same,  a  compromise  seems 
*  have  taken  place.     Humdyun  professed   to  favour 

*  Tar.  Bed.  f.  182. ;  Khol.  ul  Tow.   f.  265. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  158. ;  Fe- 
*ti,Yol.u.  p.  154— 6. 
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the  Shia  partialities  of  the  Shah,  Rnd  the  Shah  affectod 
to  believe  that  Humayun  and  his  followers  were  sincere 
in  their  professions.  In  the  whole  of  this  difficult 
negociation,  HumAyun  was  much  assisted  by  Kdzi 
Jehdn,  and  the  royal  physician,  Ndr-ed-din  Hakim. 
The  Shia  divines  wrote  out  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
all  of  which  Humayun  read  and  assented  to,  and  agreed 
that  the  khutba,  or  prayer  for  the  Sovereign,  should  be 
recited  in  the  Shia  form.* 

This  reconciliation  was  followed  by  a  grand  ring-hunt^ 
and  a  magnincent  entertainment  given  to  Humayun 
near  the  Takht-e-Suleimdn.  To  prove  the  sincerity 
of  the  new  alliance,  Roushen  Beg  and  the  other  officers 
who  had  tendered  their  services  to  put  the  Shah  in 
possession  of  Kandahdr,  were  seized  and  brought  before 
Tahmasp.  Being  no  longer  useful,  they  were  sacrificed 
as  traitors  to  this  union  of  kings.  The  Shah  gave 
orders  that,  their  tent-ropes  being  cut  and  tied  round 
their  waists,  they  should  be  lowered  down  into  the  deep 
subterraneous  prison  in  the  Diwdn  of  Mehter  Suleiminf, 
there  to  perish  miserably.  Roushen  Koka,  who  was 
the  Emperor's  foster-brother,  found  means  to  write  bim 
a  letter,  imploring  him,  by  the  memory  of  his  motber, 
whose  milk  they  had  both  sucked,  to  pardon  and  inter- 
cede for  him.  Humdyun,  with  his  usual  humanity, 
instantly  wrote,  beseeching  the  Shah,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  by  the  tomb  of  his  father  Shah  Ismael,  to  remit 
the  punishment.  "  Doubtless,"  said  the  Shah,  on 
reading  the  letter,  "  Muhammed  Humayun  is  a  man  of 
singular  good  nature  and  benevolence  thus  to  intercede 
for  wretches  who  have  attempted  to  do  him  the  greatest 
injury ;"  and  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  delivered  over 
to  him.  J 

The  whole   conditions   of  this   treaty  being  finally 

♦  Tar.  Bed.  f.  183.  Major     Rawlinson's      Jouinal    «« 

t  Zinddn-Mehter-Suleiman.  See      quoted. 

X  Stewart's  Jouhcr,  p.  7^. 
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Einged,  Shah  Tahmasp  gave  the  Emperor  a  parting  cuaf.  tl 
ertainment.  It  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour, 
1  lasted  three  days.  Nearly  six  hundred  awnings, 
I  twelve  bands  of  music,  were  prepared,  and  the 
Die  ground  was  covered  with  carpets.  The  first 
'  there  was  a  magnificent  banquet,  and  dresses  of 
lour,  and  sabres  enriched  with  jewels  were  largely 
tributed.  On  the  second  day,  the  Shah  placed  the 
iperor  by  his  side,  and  pointing  to  the  extensive 
d  covered  ^vith  a  spreading  camp,  told  him,  that  all 
.t  he  saw,  tents,  horses,  camels,  carpets  and  every 
ngelse,  was  his,  with  whatever  besides  he  required: 
ling  that  he  would  send  his  son,  with  twelve  thou- 
id  horse,  to  recover  his  dominions.  When  the 
lole  train  and  cavalcade  had  passed  in  review,  in 
endid  array,  the  Shah  standing  up  and  laying  his 
nd  on  his  breast,  said,  "  0  King  Humdyun,  if  there 
wiy  defect,  let  your  generosity  excuse  it." 
The  third  day  was  devoted  to  a  contest  of  shooting 
the  kebek.  The  night  was  devoted  to  a  jovial 
•ty.  Various  liquors  were  put  down,  and  bottles 
i  goblets  placed  before  each  guest.  No  cupbearer 
s  present.  Every  one  filled  his  cup  at  his  own 
asure.  It  was  morning  when  the  party  broke  up. 
A.  little  incident  that  occurred  on  the  fourth  day, 
ten  the  camp  was  about  to  be  broken  up,  and  the 
0  monarchs  to  separate,  is  extremely  illustrative  of 
3  anxiety  with  which  the  Persians  embrace  every 
portunity,  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  to  gain  an 
vantage  in  point  of  form  or  etiquette.  As  Humayun 
is  completely  in  Shah  Tahmasp's  power,  any  show  of 
Jpect  to  him  would  naturally  rather  have  been 
bribed  to  the  Shah's  generosity,  than  interpreted  into 
concession  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Indian  prince. 
rt  when  Humdyun,  on  this  occasion,  before  setting 
t,  went  to  take  leave  of  Tahmasp,  he  found  him 
ated  on  a  small  carpet  folded  up  threefold  under  him, 
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so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  sharing  a 
portion  of  it.  HumAyun,  when  he  alighted,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  place  for  him,  was  about  to  seat  himself 
on  the  ground.  Haji  Muhammed  Kushkeh,  a  Moghul, 
observing  this,  took  off  the  ornamented  cover  of  his 
quiver,  tore  it  open,  and  spread  it  out  for  his  Majesty 
to  sit  on.  Humayun,  pleased  with  this  attention, 
asked  him  who  he  was.  He  answered,  "  A  MoghuL" 
"  You  will  come  into  my  service,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"  I  am  unworthy  of  that  honour,"  replied  the 
Moghul.  ''  My  master  is  now  in  your  Majesty's  service. 
Who  am  I  ?  When  he  is  promoted,  I  may  hope  to 
come  in  his  place.  Till  then,  I  am  dust."  He  after 
wards  became  a  distinguished  officer.* 

The  twelve  thousand  cavalry  that  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  nominal  command  of  Sultan  Murdd  Mirza, 
the  Shah's  third  son,  then  an  infant,  were  Eizelbdshes 
of  the  Tiirki  tribes.  Biddgh  Khan  Kajar  was  named 
his  Atdlikf  or  Protector.  Shah-kuli  Sultan  AfshAr, 
the  governor  of  Kermdn,  Ahmed  Sultan  Shamlu,  the 
governor  of  Sistdn,  his  brother  Husein-kuli,  and  a 
number  of  other  officers  and  Amirs,  were  ordered  to 
co-operate.  The  Shah  told  Humdyun  that  he  would 
add  three  hundred  Korchi  Khaseh  J  (of  his  own  body- 
guard cuirassiers),  ready  to  obey  any  order  of  his 
Majesty,  as  if  he  had  been  their  religious  guide.  Mean- 
while, the  whole  auxiliary  force  were  allowed  to  go  to 
their  homes,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  meeting 


•  Jouher^  p.  72. 

t  Saleh  va  Atdlik. 

J  Tar.  Alini-arai  Abasi,  f.  43. 
These  Korchi  were  "  beh  rish-sef  idi 
Kachel  Shah,  va  Birdi  Istajlo,"  i.  e. 
had  Kachel  Shah  and  Birdi  Istajlo 
for  tlieir  grey-beards  (or  comman- 
ders). The  chiefs  of  the  Turki  and 
Afghan  tribes  arc  calletl  Rish-sef  id, 
or  Grey-beanU.  These  troops  being 
from  Turki  tribes,  their  comman- 


ders went  by  this  national  title' 
The  Osmanli  troops  are  still  diTided 
into  kettle*  or  companies,  beetotf 
originally  when  they  were  frictkmi 
of  tribes^  each  company  had  one 
kettle  for  cooking  tlieir  food  in  com- 
mon, a  custom  which  they  itill  ob- 
serve :  and  they  attach  the  itxs^ 
point  of  honour  to  preserving  tbfi'^ 
kettle,  that  regular  troops  dotopv^ 
serving  their  colours. 
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•or,  in  due  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmend.  chap.  ii. 
?ror,  having  intimated  a  wish  to  visit  Tabriz, 
)il,  and  their  Holy  Places,  before  setting  out, 
the  Empress  and  family,  and  his  camp,  under 
and  of  Hdji  Muhammed  Ehan  Koka,  towards 
on  their  way  to  Sistdn,  while  he  himself, 
J  attendants,  made  a  march  of  about  four  kos 
it-e-Suleimdn,  on  the  route  to  Tabriz, 
ah,  who  had  now  regained  his  good  humour, 

r^mperor  to  give  him  an  entertainment  in  his 
n  the  Indian  fashion,  and  to  use  the  Indian 

A  royal  banquet  was  accordingly  prepared, 
ms  to  have  begun  with  music,  and  strong 
re  early  sent  round.  This  was  followed  by  a 
on  of  presents*  The  Shah,  having  asked 
Id  divide  them,  the  Emperor  told  him,  who- 
night  name.  The  Shah  imposed  that  task 
ja  Moazem,  the  Empress  Hamida's  brother, 
id  one  tray  of  rare  and  valuable  curiosities 

Shah,  and  another  before  the  Emperor ;  the 
Lvided  to  each  according  to  his  rank.  The 
lowed,  at  which  we  are  told  that  the  Indian 
eri  f ,  unknown  in  Persia,  was  honoured  with 

approbation.  After  dinner,  the  camp  moved 
InaJ,  while  the  Emperor  accompanied  the 
>8e  camp  also  moved  forward,  and  after  reach- 
pavilion,  remained  there  about  an  hour,  to 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  When  the  rain  ceased, 
imasp  rose,  and  bidding  God  bless  him,  pre- 
m  with  two  apples  and  a  knife,  desired  his 
ehram  Mirza  to  attend  him  to  his  camp,  and, 
ring  off  his  finger,   and  putting  it  on  IIu- 

pilau    with    hens'    eggs    bruised." 
ig    these   foods,"    says      Jouher. 

J  Hindustani  rice-pilau  f   At  Ardebil,  a  nephew  (sister's 

dal,  was  approved  of;  son)  of  Tahinasp  was  betrothed  to 
»untrj  they  make  their      a  daughter  of  Maasum  Beg.     Was 

this  Khwiya  Moazem  ? 
I   \ 
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nulyun's,  they  parted.  HumAyun  and  the  Mirza,  followed 
by  a  hirgc  suite,  rode  on.  The  Emperor,  cutting  one 
of  the  apples  in  two  with  the  knife,  presented  one  half 
to  Behrain,  in  token  of  unceasing  regard,  and  himself 
ate  the  other.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Emperor's  tent,  the  Mirza  drew  in  his  reins,  and  took 
leave,  Ilumayun  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring, 
telling  him  it  was  a  keepsake  which  he  had  got  from 
his  mother,  and  added  many  expressions  of  regard  and 
esteem.* 
HumAyun  The  Empcror,  now  left  to  himself,  travelled  onwards, 
wT^Tfiw  ^^d  visited  Tabriz,  Ardebil,  the  cradle  of  the  Sefvi 
Kandahar,  family,  and  its  tombs  and  holy  places,  especially  the 
tombs  of  Sheikh  Sefi,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  and  of 
Sheikh  Ismdel  the  Shah's  father;  after  which  he 
returned  back  nearly  to  Kazvin.  Here  the  Shah,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  that  city  from  his  summer  quarters, 
observing  his  tents,  inquired  whose  they  were.  Being 
told,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Emperor  was 
not  yet  gone,  and  sent  to  desire  that  he  would  make  a 
march  of  twelve  farsangs,  about  forty-five  miles,  with- 
out delay. 

Humdyun  rejoined  his  main  camp  at  Sebzdwar, 
where  he  found  that  his  wife  Hamida  Begum  had  given 
birth  to  a  daughter.  Having  given  directions  for 
taking  the  Begum,  with  the  camp  and  heavy  baggage, 
by  the  direct  road  through  the  desert,  by  Tabas,  he 
himself  proceeded  to  revisit  Meshhid,  where  he  again 


*  The  state  of  moral  feeling  in 
Persia  is  strongly  marked  by  an  in- 
cident that  occurred  at  Kila-Ders. 
Four  horsemen  who  were  seen  to 
come  from  the  desert,  openly  at- 
tacked and  murdered  Yakub  Scfer- 
chi,  the  Emperor's  butler.  Being 
pursued  and  overtaken,  they  turned 
round  and  asked^  ''  Why  do  you 
follow  ui?  What  we  did  was  by 
orders  of  the  Shah."      It  appears 


that  the  Shah  having  made  the  Em- 
peror a  ])resent  of  some  swordi, 
Hasan  Ali,  an  Ishek-Agha,  cbam- 
berlain,  abstracted  one  of  tbenn. 
Yakub,  having  discovered  thi8,iD- 
formed  the  Emperor.  Hasan  Ali) 
in  revenge,  told  the  Shah,  that  YiWb 
had  spoken  contemptuously  of  the 
Persian  tdj  or  cap.  Hence  the  or- 
der to  murder  him. 
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circumambulated  the  hallowed  tomb  of  Imdm  Ali  Reza,  chap.  il 
and  received  back  the  bow  and  bowstring  that  he  had 
left  suspended  on  the  gates  of  the  shrine,  a  circum- 
stance which  afforded  him  much  delight,  as  a  proof 
that  the  holy  Imdm  was  favourable  to  him.  At  Mesh- 
hid  he  was  detained  about  a  week  by  a  continued  fall 
3f  snow,  when  he  went  on  to  Tabas,  whence  he  pro- 
i^eded  to  Sistdn,  where  he  found  the  young  prince, 
Sultan  Murad  Mirza,  and  the  royal  troops  assembled, 
inJ  ready  for  action.* 
Here  Humdyun  must  have  seen,  with  no  small  plea-  Rcmarki  on 

his  trcftt- 

mre,  his  dependence  on  the  court  of  Persia  about  to  mentb/tiM 
i^ease.  The  real  circumstances  of  his  reception  in  that  ®*****' 
country  were  very  different  from  the  representations  of 
them  that  have  been  given  by  the  official  and  general 
liistorians  of  Persia  and  India.  "  The  reign  of  Tahmasp 
3wes  much  of  its  celebrity,"  says  the  late  historian  of 
Persia,  "  to  the  truly  royal  and  hospitable  reception  he 
gave  to  the  Emperor  Humdyun,  when  that  monarch 
was  forced  to  fly  from  India,  and  take  shelter  in  his 
dominions.  The  Persians  have,  in  all  ages,  boasted  of 
their  hospitality,  and  the  vanity  of  every  individual  is 
concerned  in  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  country 
to  a  superiority  over  others,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
national  virtue.  The  arrival  of  the  fugitive  Humdyun 
presented  an  opportunity  of  a  very  singular  nature  for 
the  display  of  this  noble  quality ;  and  we  know  no 
example  of  a  distressed  monarch  being  so  royally  wel  - 
comed,  so  generously  treated,  and  so  effectually  re- 
lieved. All  the  means  of  the  kingdom  were  called 
forth  to  do  honour  to  the  royal  guest ;  and  they  were 
liberally  furnished    to   replace   him  upon  his  throne. 

•  Akbernama,  if.  56-61.;  Tab.  of  the  Tar.  Alim-Ar4i  Abasi,  adcU 

Akb.  f.l57.  ;Tar.  Niz.  f.  195. ;  Jou-  few  circumstances  to  the  narrative 

Her,  c  15. 16. ;  Bayczid^  ff.  10 — 12.  of  the  Indian  historians,  and  chiefly 

FeriahU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  154— 6. ;  Khafi  adopts  the  views  of  Abulfazl,  ff.  42^ 

Khan.    The  narrative  of  the  author  43. 
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Tahmasp  merited  the  praise  which  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  obtained  him  from  distant  nations ;  but 
his  own  feelings  must  have  been  gratified  by  the 
applause  of  his  subjects,  every  one  of  whom  felt  ele- 
vated by  the  munificent  hospitality  with  which  his 
sovereign  treated  the  fugitive  Emperor  of  India."  * 

This  eulogium  of  the  eloquent  and  generous  historian 
is  founded  on  the  representations  of  Abulfazl,  Ferishto, 
and  the  writers  who  follow  them,  all  of  whom,  in  spite 
of  some  hints  and  unexplained  allusions  of  Abulfazl  and 
Nizdm-ed-din  Ahmed,  agree  in  lauding  the  munificence 
and  generosity  of  the  Persian  prince.  But  the  simple 
narrative  of  honest  Jouher  at  once  destroys  all  these 
delusions.  While  it  confirms  the  accounts  of  the  exter- 
nal honour  and  parade  with  which  Humdyun  was  received 
in  his  progress  through  the  country,  it  presents  a  most 
unfavourable  idea  of  his  reception  at  court,  and  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Shah  Tahmasp  himself.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  haughty,  narrow-minded,  into- 
lerant bigot f,  intent,  in  every  instance,  on  displaying, 
in  the  most  ungenerous  manner,  his  superiority  over  the 


♦  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  508,  509. 

t  **  The  bigoted  attachment  of 
this  prince  to  his  religion,  was  shown 
by  his  conduct  to  an  English  mer- 
chant, accredited  by  a  letter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  That  great  and  ac- 
tive Sovereign,  flesirous  of  extending 
the  commerce  of  her  kingdom,  en- 
couraged Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinson 
to  visit  the  distant  Court  of  Persia. 
An  English  writer  states,  that  a 
pair  of  the  king's  slippers  were  sent 
to  the  envoy,  lest  his  Christian  feet 
should  pollute  the  sacred  carpet  of 
the  holy  monarch;  and  that  after 
he  came  to  the  presence,  the  first 
inquiry  Tamasp  made  was,  not  re- 
garding the  object  of  the  mission, 
but  the  belief  of  the   ambassador. 


whether  he  was  a  Gaur,  or  unbe- 
liever, or  a  Mahomedan  }  The  Eng- 
lishman replied,  he  was  neither  an 
unbeliever,  nor  a  Mahomedan,  but 
a   Christian  ;    and    added   that  he 
held   Christ  to  be  the   greatest  of 
prophets.     The  monarch,  to  whom 
he  was  deputed,  said,  that  he  wu 
in  no  need  of  the  aid  of  inBdels,  and 
bade  him  depart.     He  did  so;  and 
a  man  foUowed  him  from  the  hall 
of  audience,  till  he  was  beyond  the 
precincts  of   the   court,   sprinkling 
sand  on  the  path  he  walked  OTtr : 
an  action  which  could  only  be  meant 
to  mark  the  sense  which  the  Maho- 
medan prince  had  of  the  unclean- 
ness  of  the  person  that  he  had  suf- 
fered to  approach  him." — Malcolm'* 
Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  511  — SI.*?. 
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unfortunate  prince  who  was  his  guest,  and  on  persecuting   chap,  n, 
him  into  a  conformity  with  his  own  religious  opinions. 
And,  in  so  far  as  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  interces- 
sion of  his  generous  sister,  he  finally  decided  on  restoring 
the  exiled  prince  to  his  kingdom,  merely  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  immediate  benefits  he  was  himself  promised 
in  return.     Nor  need  this  surprise  us.     The  picture  of 
pure  and  splendid  generosity  which  the  contemporary 
historian  of  Akber  would  gladly  exhibit,  to  smooth  the 
humiliation  and  elevate  the  importance  of  the  father 
of  his  patron,  is  one   which  we  should  in  vain  expect 
to  see  realized  in  a  court  so  little  refined,  so  selfish, 
and  in  many  respects  so  barbarous  as,  with  all  its  pomp 
and  splendour,  that  of  Persia  then  was.     Indeed  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  realized  either  in  a  country  like  Persia, 
or  under  a  prince  like  Shah  Tahraasp.     The  narrative 
of  Jouher,  incorrect  and  artificial  as  it  is,  is  one  of 
many  instances  of  the  inestimable  value,  for  historical 
tnith,  of  even  the  meanest  contemporary  record. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  concessions  made  by  Hu-  «n^i»|«o^ 
mdyun  to  the  Shia  prejudices  of  his  patron  we  cannot 
ascertain;  neither  he  nor  the  historians  of  his  reign 
were  anxious  to  dwell  upon  them ;  but  they  were,  evi- 
dently, considerable,  and  appear  to  have  shed  a  doubt 
over  the  purity  of  his  Sunni  principles  for  the  rest  of 
Ws  life.  He  had  adopted  the  bonnet  of  the  Shias ;  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  made  approximations  towards 
the  doctrines  of  that  sect.  He  had  heard  the  reasonings 
of  its  doctors;  he  affected  to  be  convinced,  in  certain 
points,  by  their  arguments ;  and  if  he  did  not,  as  is 
probable,  sign  his  assent  to  the  leading  articles  of  their 
&ith,  he  had  certainly  read  in  public  the  formula  of 
their  belief.  In  later  times  he  employed  many  Shias 
m  his  service,  among  others  Biram  Khan.  We  find 
him  sometimes  taunted  by  his  brothers,  as  one  tainted 
^rth  the  Shia  heresy ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  same 
charge  was  brought  against  his  memory.     The  proba- 
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BOOK  V.    bility  is,  that  the  circurastances  in  which  he  was  i 
A.^ri544.    ^^  Persia  led  him,  at  that  time,  to  affect  an  api 
tion  of  the  Shia  tenets,  that  he  did  not  feel ;  ai 
aftertimes,  his  pride  may  have  prevented   him 
making  such  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  religious 
ments,  as  was  expected  by  the  bigoted  Suimis,  a 
whom  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent. 
The  proceedings  of  Humdyun  in   Sind  and  J 
may  perhaps  appear  to  have  been  detailed  at  too 
length.  But  as  some  of  them  have  been  misundcr 
and  others  misrepresented  by  former  writers,  I 
ventured  to  dwell  upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of  g 
what  seemed  to  me  a  fairer  and  more  correct  i( 
their  real  nature. 
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ctn's  conquest  of  kandahAr  and  kIbul.  — expe- 
dition TO  badakusiiAn. 

M  INVADES  KANDAHAr.  —  AFFAIRS  OF  HIS  BROTHERS.  —  TIIK 
IIR  SURRENDERED  TO  HUmAyUN.  —  CAPTURE  OF  b/sT.  —  PRE- 
lONS  OF  kAmrAn.  —  AKBER  REMOVED  TO  KjCbUL.  —  SKIRMISH 
KANDAhXr — WHICH  IS  BESIEGED  BY  HUhAyUN.  —  MISSION  OF 
KHAN  TO  kAbUL.  —  IRRESOLUTION  OF  KJCmrAn.  —  PROGRESS 
IE    SIEGE    OF    KANDAhAr.  —  DEFECTION    OF    kImrAn's    CHIEF 

:S. — DISTRESS  AND  DESERTIONS  IN  THE  GARRISON. SURRENDER 

IE  TOWN,  WHICH  IS  GIVEN  OVER  TO  THE  SHAH's  OFFICERS. 
IIPLEXITY  OF  K^MRiLN. — AFFAIRS  OF  BADAKHShAn.  —  ESCAPE 
J>6Ir  and  HINDAL.  —  ISOLATION  OF  kXmrXn.  —  DISSENSIONS 
EEN  THE  PERSIANS  AND  IMPERIALISTS.  —  HUmXyUN  SUPPLIES 
LP  WITH  HORSES  BY  PLUNDER.  —  UNCERTAINTY  OF  HIS  COUN- 
—  HE  SEIZES  KANDAhAr.  —  DIVIDES  THE  DISTRICT  AMONG  HIS 
'.S.  —  SETS  OUT   FOR  kAbUL.  —  IS  JOINED  BY  HINDAL,  yAdgAr, 

)THERS.  —  ADVANCE  OF  kAmrAs, DESERTIONS  TO  HUmXyUN. 

MRAN   SENDS   AN    EMBASSY — ESCAPES  TO  GHAZNI. HUMJLyUN 

•lES  IlXbUL  —  AND  RECOVERS  AKBER.  —  KiMR^N  FLIES  TO  SIND. 
GRATULATORY  EMBASSIES  TO  HUmXyUN. — yXdG^R  m/rZA  IMPRI- 

' —  humayun  SETS  our  FOR  badakiishXn — y^dgXr  m/rza 

0  DEATH.  —  THE  ARMY  OF  BADAKHSHJCn  DEFEATED  BY  HU- 
^. — THE  COUNTRY  SUBMITS.  —  DANGEROUS  ILLNESS  OF  IIU- 
f.  —  kImIL^N  RECOVERS  kXbUL.  —  HUmXyUN  MARCHES  ONCE 
AGAINST  IT. 

Humdyun  arrived  in  the  province  of  Sistdn,  he  chap,  iil 
the  Persian  troops  that  had  been   sent  to  his     ^'"'  ^' 
nee,   cantoned   over   the   country-     They  were   ^d-  i54.'>. 


his  brothers. 
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BOOK  v.    nominally  under  the  command  of  Murad  Mirza,  the 
rriTIk    third  son  of  the  kin^  of  Persia,  and  an  infant  of  two 

A.  n.  1  d4d.  o  7 

Invades       or  tliFce  vcars  of  a(re ;  but  were  in  reality  commanded 

Kandahar  »/         ^  <d     *  ^         ^  j  ^ 

by  BidAgh  Khan,  of  the  Tiirki  tribe  of  Kajar,  from 
which  the  present  royal  family  of  Persia  is  descended. 
Humdyun,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  Shah  Tah- 
masp,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  collected  and  reviewed  the 
troops.  He  found  them  in  high  order,  and  instead  of 
1 2,000  cavalry,  and  300  korchis,  or  royal  horse-guards, 
that  had  been  promised,  the  muster  proved  that  they 
amounted  to  at  least  14,000  horse.  After  remaining 
about  a  fortnight  in  Sistan,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
and  entered  the  dominions  of  his  brother.* 
Affairs  of  It  wiU  bc  recollccted  that,  at  this  time,  Mirza  Kam- 
rdm  held  the  undisputed  possession  of  Kdbul,  Ghazni 
and  Kandahar,  on  one  side  of  the  mountains,  as  well 
as  of  Badakhshdn,  Kunduz,  Kishem  and  other  pro- 
vinces, beyond  them.  His  brother  Askeri  was  governor 
of  Kandahdr.  Hindal,  another  of  his  brothers,  who, 
after  abandoning  numayun  in  Sind,  had  been  besieged 
and  made  prisoner  in  Kandahdr,  though  nominally, 
perhaps,  governor  of  J{ii-Shdhi,  was  now  under  surveil- 
lance or  free  custody,  and  lived  privately  at  the  palace 
of  his  mother,  Dildar  Begum,  at  Kdbul-  Yadgir 
Ndsir  Mirza,  his  cousin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Sind,  was  now  also  at  Kdbul, 
but  suspected,  and  carefully  watched. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Kamrdn,  after  his  return 
from  Hindustan,  had  marched  to  Badakhshdn  against 
Mirza  Suleimdn,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority ;  had  defeated  him,  and  deprived  him  of  part  of 
his  dominions.  No  sooner,  however,  did  Suleim^ 
learn  that  Kamrdn  had  marched  to  besieore  Hindal  in 
Kdbul,  than  he  collected  a  force,  and  recovered  the 
districts  which  had  been   separated   from   his  princi- 


*  Akbernama,  f.  6l. ;  Joulicr^  c.  l6. 
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This  compelled  Edmrdn,  on  his  return  from  chap.  hi. 
ihar,  to  cross  the  Hindii-kiish  mountains  a  second      ''^^' 

The  hostile  armies  met  at  Anderab.     Suleimdn 
▼ain  defeated,  and  took  refuge  in  Kila-Zefer,  in 

he  was  blockaded  by  Kdmran,  to  whom  a  great 
f  the  territories  of  Badakhshdn  submitted.     After 
ve   defence,  Suleimdn  was  compelled  by  famine 
rrender.     He  was  thrown  into  prison,  along  with 
on   Mirza  Ibrdhim.      Kdmrdn   appointed   Kdsim 
I  to  be  governor  of  Badakhshan ;  and,  leaving  with 
I  force  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in 
uillity,  returned  to  Kdbul,  carrying  with  him  the  a.  h.  949, 
re  Mirzas.     For  a  whole  month  after  his  arrival,  j^^jiJi^n! 
ty  was  in  a  state  of  continual  festivity ;  and,  from  J7.  Sept. 
period,  he  is  said  to  have  given  himself  up  to  in- 
ce  and  voluptuous  indulgence,  paying  little  atten- 

0  the  concerns  of  government,  or  to  the  complaints 
.  subjects.* 

r  were  these  the  only  royal  personages  whom  he 

in  custody.     We  have  seen  that  when  he  parted 

Humayun  near  Khushab,  on  the  Jelem,  he  was 

1  at  Dinkot,  on  his  way  to  the  Indus,  by  Mu- 
led  Sultan  Mirza,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Sultan 
in  of  Herdt,  and  by  his  sons,  Ulugh  Mirza  and 

Mirza.  As  these  princes  had  also  become  objects 
spicion,  they  had  been  kept  out  of  employment, 
low  dragged  on  an  idle  life  at  Kabul. 
>thing,  therefore,  could,  to  appearance,  be  more 
)erous  than  the  situation  of  Kamran.  But  his 
r  was  unsocial,  guarded  by  suspicion  and  jealous}', 
>y  the  affection  even  of  those  nearest  to  him.  He 
a  sovereign  in  whose  success  none  of  them  felt  a 
ure  and  a  pride,  as  if  it  were  their  own ;  and  it 
d,  therefore,  on  a  narrow  and  a  sandy  foundation. 
3  Humdyun,  advancing  from  Sistan,  entered  the  Theocrm- 

81  r  sur- 
rendered. 
•   Akbernama,  ff.  55,  56.;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  154. 
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BOOR  V.  dominions  of  Kainrdn,  he  was  met  near  Laki,  a  fort  on 
tlie  right  bank  of  the  Helraend,  by  Abdal  Hai,  the 
governor  of  the  Germsir,  who  approached  him  as  a 
suppliant,  wrapped  in  his  winding  sheet,  with  his 
quiver  hanging  from  his  neck;  asked  forgiveness  for 
his  former  undutiful  conduct,  and  surrendered  the  pro- 
vince into  his  hands.  He  was  graciously  received,  and 
honoured  with  a  command. 

A  detachment  was  now  sent,  under  Ali  Sultan  Taklu, 
one  of  the  auxiliary  chiefs,  to  reduce  the  important 
city  and  fort  of  Bist,  which  lies  near  the  confluence  of 
the  ArghandAb  with  the  Hclmend,  and  is  the  chief  city 
and  the  key  of  the  Zemin-ddwer.  The  Persian  general 
having  been  killed  by  a  matchlock  shot  soon  after  the 
siege  began,  his  followers,  who  were  Tiirks  of  the  Taklu 
tribe,  placed  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  in 
the  command,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  place  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender, 
when  the  principal  officers,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  joined  HumAyun. 

Kamnln,  who  had  long  dreaded  an   invasion  from 
the  territories  of  Persia,  had  placed  all  his  frontier  for- 
tresses in  a  state  of  defence.     On  hearing  of  the  Em- 
peror's return  towards  Sistdn,  his  first  concern  was  to 
remove  the  infant  Akber,  Humayun's  only  son,  from 
Kandahar,  where  he  still  remained  under  the  care  of 
Heremo^Ts  Askcri's   wifc,  and  of  the   nurses  and    household  ap- 
Kib^L^"     pointed  by  his  father,  and  to  bring   him   to   Kabul. 
For  that  purpose  he  despatched  one  of  his  confidential 
officers,  accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Khizer  Khan,  the 
great  Hazdra  chief,  to  bring  the  young  prince  from  the 
castle  of  Kandahdr.     When  they  reached  that  place, 
and  had  explained  the  object  of  their  mission,  they 
found  ^Iirza  Askeri's  ministers  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  of  giving  him  up.     Some  advised  that  the 
child,  attended  by  an   honourable  retinue,   should  be 
sent  back  to  his  father,  who  had  now  arrived  on  the 


Prepara- 
tions of 
Kimrin. 
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*,  as  being  the  best  means  of  conciliating  the  chap.ul 

and  offended  Emperor ;  while  others  maintained     ^*"'^ 
ings  had  gone  too  far  for  Askeii  to  think  of  ob- 

any  sincere  forgiveness,  and  that,  therefore, 
at  object  now  was  not  to  throw  away  the  favour 
irdn.     This  Ikdvice  prevailed,  and  though  it  was 

the  depth  of  winter,  which  in  that  country  is 
larly  severe,  the  infant  prince,  and  his  sister, 
li-banu  Begum,  were  sent  off  for  Edbul,  in  the 
>f  rain  and  snow.* 

rdn  was  apprehensive  of  a  rescue,  on  which 
t  he  had  selected  a  chief  of  the  Hazdras  to  con- 
he  party,  as   the   road  between  Kandahar  and 

was  partly  inhabited,  and  had  always  been  in- 
by  robbers  of  that  tribe.    That  the  princes  might 

known  on  the  road,  Akber  was  addressed  as 

the  princess  as  Bacheh.f  On  reaching  Kildt, 
rty  passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  Hazara. 
le  prince's  rank  was  not  easily  concealed  by 
mts,  who  adored  him ;  and,  next  morning,  the 

of  the  house  expressed  his  persuasion  that  the 
nder  his  roof  must  be  the  young  Akber.  Khizer 
;  brother,  on  hearing  these  suspicions  of  his  host, 

time  in  resuming  his  journey,  and  hurried  on 
izni,  whence,  without  delay,  the  infant  prince 
nveyed  to  Kabul,  where  he  was  lodged  with  his 
iunt  Khanzdda  Begum,  the  favourite   sister  of 

nones  and  other  personal  husband  of  Jiji  Anka,  and  a  man  of 

s  who  were  with  the  joung  talent,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure 

this  time,  continued  in  his  in   history,    by    the    title  of   Atka 

vt  some  years,  and,  in  the  Khan.     It  was  he  who  helped  to 

n,  both  they  and  their  chil-  save    Humdyun  from   the  Ganges, 

i  to  high  distinction.     The  after    his     defeat     near     Kanauj. 

es  were  Mahum  Anka,  the  "  Anka  "  signifies  a  nurse ;  "  Atka  *' 

of  Adam    Khan,  and   Jiji  a  nurse's  husband.    Their  children 

e  mother  of  Mir  Aziz  Ko-  are  '*  kokiltashes." 

The  whole  hoasehold  was  f  These  terms  signify  "the  young 

esaperintendenceof  Shems-  Mir,"  and  "  the  child.** 
Muhammed  Ghaznevi,   the 

.  II.  X 
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SklrmlAh 
nrar  Kan- 
dahdr; 


Moharrem 
2.  March 
16. 


whli-h  Is 
brshged  by 
Iluniuyun. 
Moharrem 
7.  March 
21. 


Bdber,  by  whom  he  was  watched  with  the  tenderest 
care.* 

Meanwhile  a  report  having  reached  Humdyun  on  the 
Helmend,  that  Mirza  Askeri  was  about  to  leave  Kan- 
dahdr,  and  to  flee  with  all  his  treasure  to  Kdbul,  he 
pushed  forward  ii  strong  party,  composed  partly  of  his 
Persian  auxiliaries,  partly  of  his  own  adherents,  that 
he  might  either  prevent  his  leaving  the  place,  or  over- 
take him,  should  he  have  esca|)ed.  The  news  proved 
to  be  false;  but  the  party,  having  vaunt ingly  ap- 
proached too  near  the  town,  were  received  with  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery  by  which  many  of  them  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Mir  Jemfl,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  brother  of  Bdpus,  a  chief  of  great 
distinction,  sallied  out  to  improve  this  advantage, 
and  was  so  successful,  that  he  sent  back  to  assure 
Askeri,  that  if  he  would  lead  out  to  his  assistance  the 
remaining  force  that  was  in  the  castle,  the  enemy  must 
be  completely  routed.  Askeri,  however,  supposing  that 
the  confusion  was  only  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vaders to  lead  him  into  an  ambuscade,  declined  to 
move,  so  that  the  allied  troops  -svere  enabled  to  draw 
off  and  effect  their  retreat,  though  with  very  conside^ 
able  loss. 

Five  days  after  this  affair,  the  Emperor  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Kandahar.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
mark  out  the  ground  for  the  trenches  and  batteries, 
the  charge  of  which  he  assigned  to  different  officers. 
As  the  garrison  was  very  strong,  there  were  daily 
skirmishes  and  single  combats,  in  sight  of  the  two 
armies,  and  severe  losses  were  sustained  on  both  sides. 
The  siege  drew  out  into  length,  and  the  imperial  camp 
began  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  Just  at 
that  time  they  received  intelligence  that  Rafia,  a  foste^ 
brother  of  Kdmrdn,  was  encamped  behind  a  hill  that 

•  Akbernama,  f.  62.  zAmi,ff.  195, igC;  Tar.Bed. f.l8J.; 

t  Akbernama,  f.  63. ;  Tar.  Ni-      Jouher,  c  1 7. 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Argandab,  towards   Zemin-  chap,  nt 
ver,    with  a  large  body  of  Ilazaras  and  Nukderis,      '  '^'  ^' 
om  he  had  collected.     Biram  Khan,  having  marchecl 
h  a  detachment  of  Persian  auxiliaries  and  of  the 
iperor's  adherents,   came   upon  them   by   surprise; 
I,  after  a  short  action,  in  which  RaHa  was  taken  and 
force  dispersed,  gained  possession  of  the  camp,  and 
limed  back  in  triumph,  with  a  large  provision  of 
pes,  arms,  grain  and  cattle  found  in  it.     This,  for 
.me,  restored  abundance  within  their  own  lines. 
\j8,  however,  the  garrison  still  held  out  obstinately.  Mission  of 
mdyun,  apprehensive  of  the  result,  and  anxious  to  to  KTbui.^ 
Qg    Edmran  to  any  reasonable  terms,  resolved   to 
patch  Biram  Khan  as   his   ambassador   to   Kabul. 
len  that  brave  and  able  man  reached  the  pass  of 
^hni  and  Abistdda,  on  his  way  to  Gliazni,   he  was 
ailed  towards  nightfall  by  a  band  of  Ilazdras  who 
eked   up    the   road.      He   attacked    them   without 
itation,  and,  after  a  sharp  combat,  forced  a  passage, 
1  slew  several  of  their  number.     As  he  approached 
bul,  he  was  met  with  much  ceremony  by  a  proces- 
n  of  men  of  note,  and  Kdmrdm  gave  him  an  enter- 
ament  at  the  Chdrbagh  palace,  where  he  delivered 

credentials.  He  was  allowed  to  see  the  young 
:ber,  at  the  palace  of  Khanzdda  Begum.  This  was 
baral;  but  he  was  also  permitted  to  visit  Ilindal 
rza,  who  was  in  a  kind  of  free  custody  at  his  mother 
Iddr  Begum's  house ;  and  Suleimdn  Mirza,  the  prince 
Badakhshdn,  and  his  son  Ibrdhim  Mirza,  though 
tained  as  prisoners  outside  of  the  fort,  were  brought 
the  Shehr-drd  gardens  to  meet  him.  He  also  waited 
on  Yddgar  Ndsir  Mirza  and  Ulugh  Mirza,  attended 
deed,  as  in  the  former  instances,  by  confidential 
rsons  appointed  by  Kdmrdn  to  watch  him.  Yet  he 
ntrived  not  only  to  deliver  letters,  presents  and 
essages  from  the  Emperor  to  most  of  them,  but  was 
)lc  to  remove  their  apprehensions,   and  to  prepare 
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BOOK  V.   them  for  attempting  to  escape,  and  to  return  to  their 
A. D.  1545.   allegiance   to   Humdyun.     He,   in   like   manner,  em- 
ployed  his  insinuating  eloquence   with  many  of  the 
chief  nobles  about  the  court,  and  led  them  not  only 
to  expect  pardon,  but  to  indulge  in  hopes  very  favou^ 
able  to  their  future  fortunes,  if  they  joined  the  Em- 
irmoiution  peron     During  all  this  time,  Edmran  was  agitated  by 
'*°'  contending  passions,  and  quite  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  any  decided  line  of  action.     He  saw  that  he 
was  unable  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  that  could 
cope  with  that  of  Humdyun,  supported  as  he  was  by 
his  Persian  auxiliaries;  but  he  continued  to  procras- 
tinate, not  resolute  to  resist  his  brother,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  not  willing  to  resign  his  own  power.    At 
last,  after  having  detained  Biram  Khan  six  weeks  in 
Kandahar,  he  consented  to  his  taking  leave,  and  sent 
under  his    escort   Khanzdda   Begum,    professedly  to 
prevail  upon  Askeri  to  give  up  Kandahar,  as  it  was 
pretended  that  that  prince  would  not  obey  Kamran*s 
order,  but  really  to  encourage  him  in  his  defence  by 
the  hope  of  relief;  or,  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  offended  sovereign,  at  least  to  secure  his  pardon  by 
her  influtnice  with  the  Emperor.* 
Progress  of        The  siege   of  Kandahdr,    meanwhile,    went  on  but 
K^IXn^  slowly.     The  place  was  strong,  and  Mirza  Askeri  was 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions.     The  danger  reasonably 
to  be  apprehended  from  treachery  in  such  a  civil  war 
he  obviated   by  constantly   shifting   the  posts  of  the 
garrison,  and  keeping  all  on  the  alert.     At  the  ban- 
ning of  the  siege,  the  confederate  army  had  attadked 
the  place  with  much  ardour.     But  the  siege  had  been 
long,  and  their  losses  considerable.     The  Kizelbaslies 
had  entertained  hopes  that,  as  soon  as  Humdyun,  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  great  Bdber,  entered  the  territoiy 
of  his  father,  the  whole  of  the  CahghatAi  nobles  and 
tribesmen   would   flock   to  his   standard.     They  now 
found  themselves  disappointed,  as  not  a  man  of  note 
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d  yet  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  there  was  no  ap-  chap.  iir. 
Eirance  of  revolt  in  his  favour  in  any  part  of  the     ^''^'  '* 
iintry.     They  saw  no  prospect  of  final  success;  so 
it  the  Persian  leaders,  disgusted  with  the  service, 
d  serving  unwillingly  under  a  foreign  general,  began 

talk  of  returning  home,  as  from  a  fruitless  enter- 
Lse.  Alarmed  at  a  state  of  feeling  so  fatal  to  all 
I  hopes,  Humdyun  made  some  desperate  efforts,  and 
e  night,  by  a  resolute  advance  from  head-quarters, 
ected  a  lodgment,  and  erected  a  battery  >vithin  a 
me  cast  of  the  old  town.     The  Kizelbdshes,  roused 

this  able  and  gallant  operation,  pushed  forward  on 
Bir  ride,  and  nearer  approaches  were  made  every^ 
lere.  Askeri,  filled  with  apprehension,  asked  far  a 
ssation  of  hostilities,  till  the  arrival  of  Ehanzada 
iguin,  who  was  known  to  be  then  on  her  way  to  Kan- 
hdr,  and  in  whose  mediation  he  professed  to  place 
eat  reliance. 

In  consequence  of  these  negociations,  Huradyun, 
ther  imprudently,  relaxed  his  operations  for  some 
ys,  which  Askeri  employed,  with  unabating  industry, 

repairing  the  works  that  had  been  injured,  and  in 
ding  new  ones.  On  Biram  Khan's  arrival,  Khanzdda 
^gum  was  allowed  to  enter  the  fort,  that  she  might 
evail  upon  her  nephew  to  surrender.  But  this  he 
fused  to  do,  and  she  was  not,  or  pretended  that  she 
IS  not,  permitted  to  leave  the  castle.  The  siege  was 
Bumed  with  redoubled  vigour. 

At  this  crisis,   however,   the  affairs   of  Humdyun  nefpctioa 
jgan  to  assume   a  more  favourable  aspect.     Intelli-  win't  chief 
mce  arrived    that   Kdmrdn,   who  had   advanced   to  "******•• 
slieve  the  place,    had   retreated,  and   the   effects  of 
iram  Khan's  residence   at   Kabul  also  became  ma- 
ifest.     Ulugh  Mirza,  the  son  of  Muhammcd  Sultan 
lirza,  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  princes  whom 
^AmrAn  kept  .in  a  kind  of  state  custody  at  Kdbul,  for 
aore  security  changing  his  keeper  weekly.     In   the 
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•  BOOK  V.  course  of  these  changes  the  Mirza  came  into  the  cus- 
tody of  Shir-ef  ken  Beg,  who  himself  had  some  reason 
to  be  displeased  with  Kamrdn.  A  plan  for  escape  was 
fonned  between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper,  in  which 
Fazil  Beg,  Monaim  Beg's  brother,  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan 
Uzbek,  and  other  chiefs  of  distinction,  were  led  to  tab 
a  part.  They  set  out  together  privately  from  E^Ubul, 
and  after  many  fatigues  they  all  joined  Humdyun,  ex- 
cept Kasim  Husein,  who,  having  separated  from  them 
in  a  dark  night,  had  lost  his  way  among  the  hills,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  Hazdra  banditti.  But  he 
also  came  in,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  foot,  weary, 
plundered  and  half  naked.  All  the  fugitives  were 
heartily  welcomed,  and  placed  in  commands*  Not  long 
after,  Dawa  Beg,  a  Hazdra  chief,  declared  for  Humdyun, 
and  joined  him.  with  a  part  of  his  tribe ;  and,  ere  long, 
letters  were  received  from  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
Kabul,  full  of  protestations  of  attachment.  These  events 
spread  joy  over  the  camp,  and  re-animated  the  wavering 
KizclbAshes,  who  now  redoubled  their  exertions  against 
the  beleaguered  town. 
Distress  and  Th  pFoportiou  as  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers  rose,  the 
jtTh!*^J.  ^^^P^^  ^^  ^^^  besieged  declined.  Regular  informaticm 
rison.  of  Avliat  passcd  in  the  town  was  obtained  by  means  rf 

letters  fixed  to  arrows,  which  were  daily  shot  into  the 
camp.  By  them  the  besiegers  were  encouraged  to  go 
on,  tlie  garrison  being  represented  as  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. Such,  indeed,  was  at  length  the  general  dis- 
tress, that  many  of  the  garrison,  not  only  soldiers  and 
urtilleryinen,  but  even  officers  and  men  of  rank,  began 
to  desert,  letting  themselves  down  from  the  walls  by 
ropes.  Khizer  Khan,  the  great  Hazdra  chief,  among 
others,  despairing  of  a  successful  resistance,  leaped  from 
one  of  the  battlements,  and  was  received  below  by 
some  of  his  faithful  tribesmen,  and  carried  off  on  their 
shoulders  to  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood.*     The  escape 
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of  a  man  of  so  much  importance  was  known  in  the  chap,  i 
camp  early  next  morning,  and  he  was  pursued.  lie  ^'^•' 
hid  himself  in  the  hole  of  a  rock,  close  to  whicli  his 
pursuers  passed.  One  of  them  laid  hold  of  the  skirt  of 
his  cloak,  which  was  probably  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal.  He  drew  it  in,  retaining  his  breath ;  and  his 
pursuers,  thinking  it  had  been  the  tail  of  some  wild 
beast,  passed  on.  On  the  approach  of  night,  he  crept 
from  under  his  rock,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  place 
of  safety.* 

Deserted   by  his   garrison,    his   officers,    and   even  sun-endei 
his  nobles,  Askeri  could  no  longer  hope  to   preserve  ^^^^* 
Kandahdr,  and,  therefore,  began  to  take  measures  for 
his  personal  safety.      He  sent  his  aunt  Khanzdda   to 
Humdyun,  and  through  her,  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
upwards  of  five  f  months,  a  surrender  was  negotiated. 
Oti  the  3rd  of  September,  a.d.  1545,  he  left  the  fort  in  Thursday 
the  train  of  the  Begum,  on  foot,  attired  as  a  suppliant  95"]^  "g 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  having  a  sword 
suspended   from   his    neck ;    and   was    conducted  by 
Birara  Khan  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,    who 
received  him  sitting  in  state  in  his  Derbdr,  surrounded 
by  his   Chaghatais  and  Kizelbashes.     The   Emperor, 
from  respect  to  the  intercession  of  the  Begum,  and  the 
near  relationship  of  the  offender,  desired  the  sword  to 
be  taken  from  his  neck ;  and,  after  Askeri  had  made 
his  submission,  commanded  him  to  be  seated.     He  was 
followed  by  Kdmran's  chief  Amirs  and  officers,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  who  were  brought  in  with  their  swords 
and  quivers  hanging    from    their    necks,    and   their 
winding-sheets  in  their  hands.     Some  were  consigned 
to  prison,  others  were  released.      A  grand  feast  suc- 
ceeded; in  which   the  occurrences   of  the  siege  were 
talked  over,  and,  with  the  usual  appliances  of  music 
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BOOK  V.  and  wine,  the  party  was  prolonged  till  the  morning 
A.^ri545.    lig'^t-     When  the  general  enjoyment  was  at  its  height, 
and   even  the   Mirza   had   forgotten    his  care,  one  of 
Huraayun's  attendants  placed  some  papers  before  him. 
In  a  moment  the  Mirza's  countenance   changed ;  his 
gaiety  was  gone.     They  were  the  letters  which  he  had 
addressed    to  the  chiefs  of  the  Baliiches,   and   of  the 
other  tribes,  when    the   Emperor   was    crossing  the 
desert;  and   their  contents  left  no  doubt  of  the  full 
extent  of  his  evil  disposition.     The  wretched  prince 
was   ordered   to   be   detained   in   custody,    but  to  be 
brought  to  court  from  time  to  time,  that  he  might  visit 
the  Emperor.* 
jcmidi  n.        Next  day  Humdyun,  accompanied  by  the  chief  Pe^ 
sian  officers,  entered  the  fort.  Biddgh  Khan  claimed  that 
the  fort  and  all  that  it  contained,    especially  Askeri 
Mirza  and  the  treasure,  should  be  made  over  to  his 
master,  in  terms  of  the   treaty.      The   Emperor  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  give  up  the  fort  and  its  stores, 
but  refused  to  surrender  Askeri,  and  denied  the  Shah's 
right  to  the  treasure ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
his  readiness  to  present  it  to  the  Persian  monarch,  as  a 
gift.     He  waited  to  see  the  treasure-chests  brought  out 
and  examined ;  and  after  they  had  been  closed  and  sealed 
with  liis  seal,  and  that  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders, 
he   returned    to    the   camp.       Even   already,   mutual 
jealousies  and  fears  had  begun  to  prevail.     Under  the 
influence  of  these,  the  Kizelbashes  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing oifthe  treasure  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  sieze  it 
They  persisted  in  demanding  that  Askeri  Mirza  should 
be  given  up  to  them,  as  a  hostage  for  their  safe  return, 
and  even  threatened  to  seize  him  by  force.    The  Em- 
peror, alarmed  at  a  pretension  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  his  repose,  at  once  to  secure  his  prisoner,  and 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  his  own  force,  collected 
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:he  whole  of  his  old  followers,  and  the  adherents  hy  chap.iii. 
vhom  he  had  been  recently  joined,  divided  them  into      *"'  ' 
Toops,  and  reviewed  them  under  arms.      This  alarmed 
he  Persians,  who  saw  his  rising  power  with  suspicion 
ind   dread,    but   they   no  longer    persisted    in  their 
lemand.     The  Chaghatais,   and   such   of  the   towns- 
)eople  as   chose   to   leave  the  place,   had  three   days 
illowed  them  in   terms  of  the   capitulation,   during 
nrhich  they  could  leave  it  uninjured,  with  their  wives 
ind  families.      On  the  fourth,  it  was  given  up  by  Hu-  it  !•  given 
ndyun  to  the  prince  Muhammed  Murdd  Mirzu,  in  con-  ghlU"  **** 
formity   to  his  treaty  with  the  Shah ;  while  the  Em-  <>«<*",    . 
pcror  himself  moved  to  some  distance,  and  took  up  his 
licad-quarters  at   the   Chdrbagh    of  Bdber  *,   on  the 
banks  of  the  Arghanddb,  where  he  enjoyed  himself  for 
some  time  after  his  fatigues,  receiving  daily  accessions 
)f  number  from  the  adjoining  provinces,  f 

The  news  of  the  full    of  Kandahdr,    and  the   pro-  Perpiexit 
imbility  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  imperial  army  ^^^^^^ 
to  attack  Edbul,  distressed  and  confounded  Kdmrdn.  He 
ordered  the  young  prince  Akber  to  be  removed  from  the 
palace  of  Ehanzdda  Begum  to  his  own,  and  committed 
bun  to  the  care  of  Kuch  Eilan,  throwing  into  prison  the 
Former  faithful  guardian  of  his  infancy,  Shems-ed-din 
Muhammed  Ghaznevi,   better  known  as  Atka  Khan. 
He  held  a  council  to  concert  the  measures  of  precau- 
tion required  by  the  crisis,  especially  as  to  Badakh- 
flihin,  in  which  quarter  he  was  apprehensive  of  troubles.  Arwrs  of 
Abdal  Khdlik,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  and   Bdpus,  ^^^^' 
a  nobleman  who  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  his 
chief  minister,    advised   him   to    conciliate    Suleimdn 
Mirza,  the  late  ruler  of  that  country,  now  his  prisoner, 
wid  to  restore  him  to  his  government,  by  which  means 
he  might  secure  both  his  friendship  and  co-operation. 
Fortunately  for   Suleimdn,  Mir  Nazer  Ali,  and  some 
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BooKv.    Other   nobles  of  Badakhshdn,  who  were   discontented 

aTdTims.  ^^^'^  *'^^  existing  government,  had,  a  short  time  before, 
formed  a  conspiracy,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  Kila- 
Zefer.  They  had  also  taken  prisoners  Kdsim  Birlds, 
Kdmrdn's  governor,  and  the  other  officers  left  by  him 
in  charge  of  the  country,  of  whose  conduct  they  loudly 
complained.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  wrote 
to  inform  Kamran,  that  they  had  no  wish  to  renounce 
his  authority ;  that,  if  he  would  send  back  Alirza 
Suleimdn,  they  would  place  the  country  in  his  hands; 
but,  should  he  refuse,  that  they  would  put  their  pri- 
soners to  death,  and  surrender  the  kingdom  to  the 
Uzbeks.  Kamrdn,  alarmed  at  this  danger,  thought  it 
prudent  to  comply  with  their  request ;  and  accordingly 
released  the  Mirza,  who,  soon  after,  set  out  to  return 
home,  accompanied  by  his  son  Ibrahim  Mirza,  and 
his  mother,  Khurram  Begum.  But  they  had  only 
readied  Pai-Mindr,  a  populous  village  not  far  from 
Kdbul,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  when  Kdmr^ 
repenting  the  step  he  had  taken,  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  recall  the  Mirza,  pretending  that  he  had  some 
important  information  to  communicate  at  a  personal 
interview,  after  which  he  might  resume  his  journey. 
Suleiman,  justly  suspicious  of  the  object  of  this  sudden 
recall,  returned  for  answer  ;  that  as  he  had  taken  leave 
in  what  the  stars  had  indicated  as  a  propitious  moment, 
he  was  unwilling,  by  any  retrograde  movement,  to 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  this  fortunate  conjunction;  but 
that,  whatever  commands  the  king  might  be  pleased  to 
honour  him  with,  should  receive  the  most  implicit 
obedience.  Without  loss  of  time,  he  then  hurried  fo^ 
ward  to  Badakhshdn,  where  he  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  and  speedily  forgot  his  treaty  and  hi« 
promises.  • 
Escape  of  During  the  distraction  caused  by  these  proceedings, 
iudSl*"    Yadgar  Nasir  Mirza  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
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iistody  in  which  he  was  detained ;  so  that  of  all  tlie  ^"^p-  "i- 
[irzas,  his  relations,  who  had  lately  been  in  Kdmrdn's  '"^^ 
)urt,  none  was  left,  but  his  brother  Hindal  Mirza 
lone.  Him  he  now  found  it  convenient  to  flatter  and 
)othe ;  and  he  was  not  sparing  of  promises  to  bring 
iin  over  heartily  to  his  interest.  Hindal,  dissembling, 
ppeared  to  be  the  dupe  of  all  his  protestations.  It 
-as  settled  that  he  was  to  be  admitted  into  a  partner- 
lip  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  one-third  of  all  that 
[amr^n  then  possessed,  or  that  the  princes  might 
lereafter,  by  their  joint  eflbrts,  acquire,  was  to  be  as- 
gncd  to  him.  This  agreement  being  concluded,  Hin- 
al  was  sent  after  Yddgdr,  with  wliom  he  had  always 
een  intimately  connected,  that  he  might  compel,  or 
revail  upon  him,  to  return  back.  But  no  sooner  had 
e  reached  PAi-Mindr,  than,  finding  himself  safe  among 
le  mountains  and  defiles  of  the  Hindu-kiish  range,  he 
imed  away  to  the  west-ward,  and  like  those  who  had 
receded  him,  set  out  to  join  Humayun. 
The  desertion  of  the  last  prince  of  the  imperial  isolation  or 
lood  who  had  been  left  with  him,  and  of  so  many  ^^^^^ 
Lmirs  as  accompanied  them,  threw  Kamran,  for  a 
ime,  into  a  state  of  deep  dejection.  The  apparent 
icility  with  which  so  many  princes,  who  had  been 
liarded  as  prisoners  with  so  much  jealousy,  effected 
heir  escape,  is  inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition 
hat  Edmrdn  had  become  unpopular  with  his  Amirs. 
ie  now  complained  that  he  felt  himself  forsaken,  and  had 
lot  one  being  in  the  world,  in  whose  counsel  he  could 
;ni8t,  or  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.  His  tempiT 
vras  not  such  as  to  invite  frank  or  unpleasant  communi- 
cations. In  his  prosperity,  he  had  been  surrounded  by 
flatterers,  who  had  cherished  his  self-conceit  by  their 
base  and  selfish  adulation.  In  his  adversity,  in  spite  of 
the  change  of  circumstances,  he  listened  with  such 
impatience  to  a  difi\3rent  language,  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  use  it :  and  those  who  were  disposed  to  offer 
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BOOK  V.    him  sound  counsel,  were  deterred,  no  less  by  the  imrae- 
^^"1545    diate  danger  of  the  task,  than  by  their  want  of  con- 
fidence in  his  ultimate  firmness  and  prudence  in  acting 
on  their  advice.     He  was  thus  left  without  any  safe  or 
honest  friend ;  and,  committing  error  after  error,  the 
numbers  of  his  adherents  daily  diminished,  and  the  moral 
influence  of  his  government  was  totally  gone.  * 
1  ssensions       Humdyun,   after  the    surrender  of  Kandahar,  was 
Perebns  ^  desirous  to  have  pursued  his  success,  and  at  once  to 
ruji/r**"    ^^^^  marched  against  Edbul,  but  found  his  army  too 
weak  to  venture  on  such  an  enterprise.      The  Persians 
considered  the  whole  object  of  the  expedition  to  have 
been  attained,  with  the  occupation  of  Kandah&r.    By 
that  event  a  new  kingdom  was  conquered  for  the  Shah. 
The  Turkoman  and  Kizelbdsh  Amirs,  fatigued  with  the 
long   campaign   so   far  from  their  own  country,  had 
returned    home,   some  with,  others  without  leave,  so 
that  hardly  any  but  Biddgh  Khan,  Abul  Fateh  Sultan 
Afshiir,  and  Siifi  Wdli  Sultan,  were  left  to  support  the 
young  prince  Murdd ;  and  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  march  farther,  in  support  of  a  foreign  prince.     With 
a  total  want  of  good  faith,  and  an  entire  blindness  to 
the  future,  they  displayed,  however,  sufficient  activity 
in  harassing  their   new  subjects,  who  hated  them  as 
foreigners  and  oppressors,  and  detested  them  as  heretics. 
Complaints    from   persons  of  every  rank  were  daily 
brought  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  unable  to  afford  any 
redress.     He  had  left  the   immediate  vicinity  of  Kan- 
dahdr,  and  advanced  first  to  Hasan- Abddl,  and  next  to 
the  Gumbez-Sufeid.     The  Kizelbashes,  now  as  jealous 
of  their  allies  as  of  Kdmrdn,  and  desirous  that  they 
should  move  away  to  a  still  greater  distance,  took  mea- 
sures to  cut  off  their  supply  of  provisions.     In  spite  of 
the  season,   for  winter  was  at  hand,   and  the  Chag- 
hatais  complained  loudly  of  the  severity  of  the  cold,  it 
became  necessary  again  to   move,   and   the  Persians 

*  Akbernima,  f.  65. 
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?fused  to  allow  them  either  to  winter  in  the  town,  or   chap,  iil 
}  hut  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Kandahar.     But  no      ^'^"^'  ' 
lovement  could  be  made  without  horses  or   draught 
ittle,  which  they  did  not  possess.  * 

About  this  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Persian  Hum^yun 
roops  having  been  placed  in  garrison  in  the  fort,  their  himseif 
orses  were  sold  to  some  merchants,  who  intended  to  JJy^piun^ 
onvey  them    to    India,  and  were   then   picketed   on 
he  outside  of  the  town.     These  Humkyun,  urged  by 
lis  necessities,  resolved  to  seize.      Leaving  his  camp  at 
mfeid   Gumbez,    he   himself  moved   to   Bdba   Hasan 
^bddl,  whence,  after  mid-day  prayers,  he  pushed  for- 
irard   a    strong  detachment,    who,   before    afternoon 
)rayers,  reached  Kandahdr,  came  upon  the   merchants 
>y   surprise,   and   carried  off  to   his  camp  seventeen 
lundred  horses ;  which,  after  supplying  the  wants  of 
[limself  and  of  his  household,  he  divided  among   his 
followers.     The   merchants   to  whom   they  belonged, 
waiting    upon    the   Emperor   with    their    complaints, 
could  get  no  redress  or  compensation,  but  his   bond 
for  the  full  price,  to  be  paid  when  the  state   of  his 
affairs  allowed ;  a  security  not  likely  to  be  negotiable 
in  the  bazar,  either  at  Kandahdr  or  Delhi. 

Still,  however,  it  was  difScult  to  put  the  army  in 
motion,  as  the  season  was  severe,  and  Humayun  pos- 
sessed no  place  of  strength,  in  which  the  wives  and 
families  of  himself  and  his  followers  could  be  left  in 
safety.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  besought  Bidagh 
Khan  to  appropriate  a  few  houses  In  Kandahdr  for 
their  reception  ;  a  request,  however,  with  which  the 
Khan  declined  to  comply. 

This  delay  was  attended  with  disagreeable  conse-  tTncertainty 
quences.    The  confidence  in  Ilumdyun's  fortune,  which  ofhiscoun- 
Ms  troops  had  entertained,  began  to  fail.     Several  of 
Kdmran's  officers,  who  had  been  in  Kandahar,  but  had 
subsequently  entered   the  Emperor's  service,  escaped 

♦  Tar.  Bed.  f.  1 83. 
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from  the  camp,  and  fled  to  K4buL*  The  scarcity  went 
on  increasing.  It  was  now  seriously  proposed  by 
some  of  HumAyun's  Amirs,  to  hazard  every  thing; 
to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  Eandah&r ;  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, to  justify  their  conduct  to  the  Shah  in  the  best 
way  they  could,  and  engage  to  restore  it  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  Emperor  had  gained  possession  of  Kabul 
and  Badukhshdn.  From  following  this  plan  he  was 
diverted  by  some  of  his  council,  who  argued  that, 
should  the  attempt  be  made  and  fail,  he  lost  both 
Kandahar  and  the  Shah,  whom  he  thus  converted  into 
an  open  enemy ;  in  which  case  he  would  be  left  without 
one  ally,  or  place  of  refuge,  in  the  world.  Another  pro- 
posal made  at  this  trying  moment  was,  to  pass  over 
into  Badakhshdn  and  there  join  Suleimdn  Mirza.  But 
the  difficulty  of  a  winter  march  among  the  mountains 
and  defiles  of  the  Hazdras  and  Aimaks,  in  crossing  the 
Taropamisan  range,  joined  to  the  total  want  of  a  place 
of  security,  in  which  to  lodge  tlieir  families  and  bag- 
gage which  they  must  leave  behind,  made  them  aban- 
don that  idea  as  quite  hopeless. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  Muhammed  Murdd  Mirza,  the 
young  Persian  prince,  died.  Those  who  had  charge 
of  him  being  desirous  to  conceal  this  event,  no  notice 
of  it  was  sent  to  Ilumayun,  to  whom,  however,  the 
news  was  secretly  conveyed.  As,  by  this  change  of 
circumstances,  the  co-operation  of  the  Persian  auxili- 
aries seemed  to  become  more  doubtful  than  ever,  while 
one  obstacle  of  delicacy  was  removed,  Ilumayun,  in 
despair,  returned  to  the  idea  of  gaining  Kandahdr  in 
any  way,  trusting  to  be  able  to  justify  the  act  to  the 
Shah  after  it  was  done. 

This  plan  was  warmly  supported  by  Hdji  Muhammed 
Khan  Koka.f     The  Emperor,  while  he  objected  to  any 


*  Among    these    were    Abdalla 
Khan  and  Jamil  Heg. 

t  He    was    the    son    of   Bdba 


Kushkch,  a  man  who  made  a  figtf* 
in  Baber's  time. 
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len  attack,  was  willing  to  get  possession  of  the  town,  chap.hl 
uld  it  be  carried  by  stratagem.  This  HAji  Muhammcd  ^'"•'' 
idertook  to  eflfect.  Accordingly,  in  furtherance  of 
e  plan,  notice  was  sent  to  Bidagh  Khan,  that  the 
my  was  on  the  point  of  marching  for  Kdbul,  but  thai, 
the  Emperor  wished  to  be  free  from  the  trouble  and 
ik  of  carrying  Askeri  Mirza  along  with  him,  he  was 
»irou8  of  leaving  him  in  safe  custody  in  Eandahdr. 
idagh  Khan,  who  had  all  along  earnestly  desired  to 
kve  the  Mirza  in  his  power,  agreed  without  hesitation. 
bis  preliminary  step  being  arranged,  various  parties 
ere  sent  from  the  camp  by  night  to  different  sides  of 
le  town,  especially  to  three  of  the  principal  gates. 
bout  dawn,  Hdji  Muhammed,  who  led  the  first  divi- 
on,  leaving  his  ambuscade,  attended  by  a  few  servants 
nly,  contrived  to  enter  one  of  the  gates,  along  vnth  a 
ring  of  camels,  that  were  carrying  hay  and  provender, 
t  that  early  hour,  into  the  town.  The  officer  at  the 
ate  challenged  them,  and  insisted  on  turning  them 
aek,  no  Chaghatdi  having  for  some  days  been  allowed 
0  enter.  HAji  Muhammed  maintained  that  he  came 
\y  Biddgh  Khan's  permission,  to  bring  into  the  fort 
kskeri  Mirza,  who  was  to  be  left  there.  This  story 
)roduced  no  eflfect  on  the  officer,  who  proceeded  to 
shut  the  gate  and  turn  him  out:  upon  which  Hdji 
Muhammed,  drawing  his  sword,  attacked  him,  and  cut 
cyffhis  arm.  The  HAji's  followers,  who  were  close  at 
hand,  now  rushed  in,  but  were  bravely  opposed  by 
such  of  the  Persians  as  ran  to  the  spot  on  hearing  the 
uproar,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  which  continued 
till  Ulugh  Mirza  and  Biram  Khan,  having  effected  an 
entrance  at  another  gate,  came  to  the  assistance  of  their 
friends.  The  KizelbAshes,  overpowered,  retreated  into 
the  citadel.  Such  as  remained  behind  in  the  town 
^ere  pursued,  and  put  to  death  by  the  enraged  citizens. 
About  noon,  Humdyun  himself  made  his  entry  into  the 
rfty,  and  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy.     He  sent 
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BOOK  V.  to  inform  BidAgh  Khan,  that  the  measures,  which  he 
A^Z^b.  ^^^  unwillingly  taken,  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
that  nobleman's  unjustifiable  conduct  in  concealing  the 
death  of  the  young  prince  Murdd  Mirza,  who,  Hu- 
mdyun  alleged,  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  by 
other  unfriendly  acts.  Biddgh  Khan,  who  was  not 
prepared  to  sustain  a  siege,  having,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  thrown  down  a  part  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
citadel,  marched  off  unmolested  towards  his  own 
country,  loudly  expressing  his  indignation  at  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  his  allies.  Biram  Khan 
was  appointed  governor  of  Kandahdr,  and  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Shah  Tahmasp,  to  assure  him  that,  though 
Bidagh  Khan,  having  acted  contrary  to  his  Majesty's 
intention,  had  been  dismissed  from  the  command,  his 
faithful  subject  Biram  Khan,  who  had  succeeded  him, 
was  ready  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  his  master,  the 
Shah.  Tahmasp  seems  to  have  found  it  prudent  to 
acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  and  a  number  of  the 
regular  Persian  troops,  especially  the  Korchis,  con- 
tinued in  the  Emperor's  service.* 

Ilumdyun,  thus  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandahar, 
proceeded  to  divide  its  different  provinces  among  his 
adherents.  The  Zemin-dawer  he  bestowed  on  IsinAcl 
Beg;  Kihlt,  on  Shir-cfken  Beg;  Shdl,  on  Haider  Sultan, 
who  died  soon  after;  the  district  of  Tiri,  which  lies 
among  the  Hazara  hills  on  the  Helmend,  on  Ulugh 
Mfrza,  except  some  districts  of  it,  the  revenues  of  which 
he  bestowed,  by  way  of  pension,  on  Hdji  Muhammed.t 
To  some  of  his  followers  he  gave  jAgirs;  to  others^ 
according  to  a  custom  of  the  times,  he  gave  up  some 
of  tlie  richest  and  most  obnoxious  of  his   prisoners, 


Divides  the 
district 
among  his 
nobles. 


^,^,^^^™a'no,  f.  66.  Tar.  Nfz. 
ff.  196,  197.  Tar.  Bed.  ff.  183,  184.: 
Jouher,  c.  17,  18.;  Bayezfd,  ff.  l6 
--18. ;  Fcrishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157— 
159. 


t  Some  of  these  asngnnieoti 
would  appear  to  have  beeo  made  it 
rather  a  later  period. 
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rom  whom  he  allowed  them  to  extort  such  sums  as  chap.  ki. 
ley  could ;  which  was  often  done  by  cruel  severities.  '"' 

While  the  minds  of  the  Emperor  and  his  chief  officers 
•ere  engrossed  by  these  proceedings,  Askcri  Mirza 
)ntrived  to  escape.  A  few  days  afterwards  an  AfghAn 
rrived  in  the  city,  and  gave  secret  notice  that  the 
[irza  was  concealed  in  his  house ;  but,  with  that  regard 

>  external  appearances  which,  with  some  of  the  Afghan 
ibes,  seems  to  constitute  their  point  of  honour,  far 
Lore  than  substantial  fidelity,  besought  the  Emperor 

>  seize  the  fugitive  prince  in  such  a  way  that  the 
iformer  might  not  be  compromised,  as  privy  to  his 
eing  retaken.  The  Emperor  accordingly  sent  Shah 
lirza,  and  Khwaja  Amber,  his  steward,  who  took  the 
nhappy  Mirza  from  under  a  mattress,  beneath  which 
e  was  hidden,  and  brought  him  to  the  presence.  Hu- 
idyun  spared  his  life,  we  are  told,  from  his  desire  to 
onform  to  the  dying  advice  of  his  father  Baber,  to  bo 
aercifnl  to  all,  but  especially  to  his  brothers ;  and  gave 
lim  into  the  custody  of  Nadim  Kokiltnsh,  one  of  the 
ionfidential  servants  of  his  household.* 

The  Emperor,  now  possessed  of  a  place  of  strength,  setaoutfbr 
lad  become  master  of  his  movements,  and  was  eager 
'hat  no  time  should  be  lost.  Leaving  his  own  family, 
md  the  families  of  his  followers,  in  the  citadel  of  Kan- 
iah&r,  though  winter  had  arrived,  he  set  out  for  Kdbul ; 
but,  instead  of  taking  the  more  open  road  of  KilAt  and 
Gbazni,  these  towns  not  having  yet  come  into  his 
power,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Helmend,  which, 
penetrating  through  the  hill-countr}%  leads  to  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Koh-Baba,  close  upon  Kabul.     When 

*  Akbern&ma,    &c,     as    ibore.  Emperor  conquered  Hindustan,  to 

^bulfiil  placet  the  icquiaition  of  which  he  consented.  This^  no  douhr, 

k  Turkoro&n  horses  at  thb  time,  is  a  sort  of  official  representation. 

»d  makes  the  heads  of  the  caravan^  The  ewer- hearer's  account,  however, 

^raid  of  being   plundered,   Tolun*  is  the  more  prohable  one,  and  he 

*rily  ofler  them,  on  condition  of  was,  at  the  time,  with  the  Emperor. 
Batting  bonds  to  be  paid,  when  tlic 

VOL.  H,  T 
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BooKV.   the   army  arrived  near  Tiri,  Dawa  Beg,   the  HazAra 

~^    chief  who   had  lately  acknowledged   him,    and  whose 

clan  inhabited  the  neighbounng  districts,  met  him  witl 

his  tribe,  all  the  headmen  bringing  horses  and  cattle 

which   they  presented   to   the  Emperor;   and,  as  th( 

country  around  had  many  fine  straths  and  valleys,  i 

halt  of  some  days  was  made,  to  restore  the  health  c 

the  army,  which  had  sufiered  in  the  unhealty  climati 

of  Kandahdr.     Here  Khanzada  Begum,  his  aunt,  anc 

Baber's  favourite  sister  paid  the  debt  of  nature.     Hen 

i«  joined      also  Yddgar  Nasir  Mirza,  with  Monaim  Beg,  and  sooi 

Tiw^"r1rnd  after  Hindal  Mirza  and  Terdi  Beg,  who  had  escapei 

o*^*^™'        from  Kdbul,  as  has  been  mentioned,  joined  the  Em 

peror.     Their  arrival  excited  much  joy,  and  was  fiJ 

lowed  by  that  of  many  others,  both  Amirs  and  soldien 

who  now  hastened  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

The  army  once  more  moved  forward,  but,  in  th 
course  of  its  march,  was  again  attacked  with  sicknea 
and  numbers  died.  This  induced  Hindal  to  propose  ii 
council,  that  the  army  should  return  to  Kandahar  foi 
the  winter,  and  that  early  in  the  spring,  when  all  tin 
necessary  stores  and  munitions  of  war  were  in  readi 
ness,  it  sliould  commence  its  march  in  full  strengtl 
upon  Kabul.  The  Emperor  made  no  remark  while  tin 
council  was  sitting ;  but  having,  probably,  become  sen- 
sible  that,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  he  had  giva 
too  much  license  to  his  brothers,  after  it  was  over,  1m 
sent  him  a  verbal  message,  through  Mir  Syed  Birkeh 
to  intimate  that  he  had  begun  his  march  for  Kitnil 
before  he  had  heard  of  the  escape  of  Yadgar  Niai 
Mirza,  or  of  Hiridal's  hitention  to  join  him ;  that  he  had 
since  seen  nothing  to  make  him  change  his  plan,  for, 
as  to  hardships,  they  were  inseparable  from  war;  that 
if  the  Mirza  needed  repose,  the  Zemin-ddwer  was  at 
his  service  for  the  winter,  and  that,  in  the  spring,  he 
might  join  the  imperial  array,  after  the  war  was  over. 
The  Mirza  apologized  for  his  indiscretion,  and  promised 
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n  future  to  be  more  guarded,  both  as  to  the  time  and  cuap.  hi. 
nanner  in  which  he  offered  his  advice.  *^' 

Among  those  who  now  waited  upon  the  Emperor,  as 
he  camp  again  advanced,  was  Jamil  Beg,  the  brother 
if  Bdpus,  whom  Kdmrdn   had  selected  as   Atalik   or 
lUardian  for  his  son-in-law,  Ak  Sultan,  the  governor 
pf  Ghazni.    He  brought  Ak  Sultan  along  with  him,  and 
WBS  graciously  received ;  his  desertion  from  Kandahdr 
was   easily  forgiven,   and   he    privately  negociated   a 
Mirdon  for  his  brother  Bapus.     Many  of  the  Amirs  of 
S4bul  had  sent  to  invite  the  Emperor  to  push  on. 
When  the  army,  emerging  from  the  mountains,  reached  ^^"5*  ®' 
STliret  Sheikh  Ali  in  the  territory  of  Pughman   and 
Ajkendi,  near  Kdbul,  Mirza  Kdmrdn,  informed  of  their 
ipproach,  sent  Kasim  Birlds,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
impede  their  advance ;  and  Kasim  Mokhlis,  his  Alaster 
rf  the  Ordnance  *,  was  ordered  to  carry  forward  the 
artillery,    and  plant  them  in  the  Julga-douri,  to   be 
teady  for  action.    At  the  same  time,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  country,    with   their   families,    were 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  Kdbul.     Kdmrdn,  having 
lepaired  the  fortifications,  and  strengthened  the  garri- 
tOQ  of  that  city,  marched  from  his  capital,  full  of  con- 
fidence in  his  army  which  was  numerous  f ,  one  portion 
of  it  consisting  of  a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand 
hone,  completely  appointed  and  clad  in  armour,  while 
Hamiiyun's  force   was    comparatively   small   and   ill- 
pio^ded.    Kdmrdn  took  his  ground  J,  not  far  from  the 
body  which  he  had  sent  in  advance,  and  there  exercised 
•nd  reviewed  his  troops.     When  Hunidyun  heard  that 
Kiflim  Birlds  had  occupied  the  Khimar  pass,  which  lay 
directly  in  his  line  of  march,  he  sent  on  Hdji  Muham- 
nied  Khan,  with  a  strong  detachment,  who  attacked 
him  with  vigour,  dislodged  him,  and  cleared  the  pass. 

*  Mir-Atesb.  20,000  men  ;  that  of  Hum&jrun  to 

t  The  irmy  of  Kkmrin  is  said      4000  or  5000. 
^  hive    amounted   to    18,000   or  f  Bagh-c-Guzergah. 
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As  there  was  now  the  near  prospect  of  a  battle,  Mirza 
Ilindal  asked,  and  got  permission,  to  lead  the  van. 

The  imperial  army,  having  cleared  the  defile  of 
Khwaja  Pushteh,  halted  in  the  territory  of  ArkendL 
Here  Bdpus,  one  of  the  chief  Amirs  of  Kabul,  was 
brought  by  his  brother  Jamil  ;  and  Shah-berdi  Khan, 
who  held  the  districts  of  Gurdiz,  Bangash,  and  Naghi, 
also  arrived  and  joined  the  imperial  camp.  They  were 
joyfully  received.  Every  night  parties  deserted  from 
the  Mirza's  army,  and  joined  the  Emperor.  Bapu 
strongly  urged  Humdyun  to  push  on  without  delay, 
while  the  general  sentiment  was  so  strong  in  hit 
favour,  and  the  enemy,  from  the  daily  desertions,  knew 
not  whom  to  trust. 

Kdmrdn  Mirzii,  now  equally  alarmed  at  the  hostik 
demonstrations  of  the  enemy,  and  the  defection  ofhii 
own  followers,  found  himself  compelled  to  devise  meani 
to  gain  time.  He  sent  forward  two  men,  respectable  fcr 
their  sacred  character,  who  were  instructed  to  inab 
humble  offers  of  submission  on  his  part,  and  to  entreat 
the  Emperor  to  cease  from  active  operations.  They 
met  Humdyun,  when  he  was  scarcely  a  mile  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  halt  But 
soon  after,  suspecting  that  Kdmrdn's  sole  object  ia 
opening  this  negociation,  was  to  gain  time  for  effecting 
his  escape,  he  advanced  towards  the  Mirza's  camp  with 
seven  hundred  lancers.  As  he  rode  along,  he  was  met 
by  Mosdhib  Beg,  the  son  of  Khwdja  Kildn  Beg,  Kim- 
rAn's  Amir-al-omra,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  all 
the  other  Amirs  of  Kdmran  Mirza,  who  came  to  make 
his  own  submission,  and  to  offer  their's.  Their  sub- 
mission was  accepted ;  but,  as  it  was  so  tardy,  they  were 
not  admitted  to  the  presence,  and  were  subjected  to 
iines. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  Humayun  found  thatKim- 
rdn  had  escaped  into  the  citadel  of  Kdbul ;  (hat  his 

*  Nim-koS;  half  i  kos. 
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were  in  confusion,  and  beginning  to  break  up ; 
at  numbers  had  already  fled.  Eainran  did  not 
e  to  remain  long  in  the  citadel,  but  some  hours 
un-set,  when  it  was  dark,  taking  along  with  him 
I  Mirza  Ibrdhim,  his  wives  and  family,  made  his 
and  took  the  Pani-Hissdr  road  towards  Ghazni. 
jTun  sent  Bdpus,  with  a  body  of  his  most  trusty 

0  occupy  Edbul,  and  to  preserve  it  from  pillage ; 
hen  afterwards  informed  of  Kdmrdn's  flight,  he 
ihed  Mirza  Hindal  to  pursue  him.     He  himself 

1  Kabul  on  the  evening  on  the  10th  of  Ram- 
'Nov.  15th),  in  the  midst  of  a  general  ilhimina- 
nd  was  delighted  once  more  to  embrace  his  son 

now  about  three  years  of  age,  whom  he  found 
ect  health.     The  Bdla-Hissar,  or  Citadel,  made 


CHAP.  lU. 
Sect.  I. 


ITum^yun 
occupies 


Ramzdn  10. 
Nov.  15. 


And  re- 
covers Ak- 
ber. 


*re  is  some  di£Perence  as  to 
Abulfazl  has,  the  eve  of 
lay,  Ramzan  12.  a.  h.  9^2. ; 
Tar.  Bed.  and  Ferishta 
Hamzdn  10.  a.  h.  952. 
has  lUmzan  1 0.  a.  h.  9^3. 
«kat-«  Akberi  has  "  Ram- 
A.  H.  952.  or  953.,  God 
bich."  Jouher  gives  a  lively 
>f  Ham^yun's  proceedings 
iDg  the  B^  Histi^r,  and 
at  the  palace  of  Kamrdn. 
s  watch  of  the  night  was 
1  his  Majesty  had  not  yet 
lia  fast,  he  desired  Wdsil, 
ler  of  the  wardrobe  *,  to 
>late  of  warm  soup  (ash)  be 
;  but  soon  recollecting  him- 
lid  bira  go  to  the  palace  of 
i,  as  Baike  Begum  was 
nd  bring  him  some  broth, 
was  any.  Mehter  Wasil, 
humble  Jouher,  went ;  and, 
ing  their  respects,  delivered 
nge,  that,  as  his  Majesty 
eaten  nothing,  he  requested 
te  food  might  be  sent  him, 
was  any.    That  lady  gave  a 


curry  of  beef,  and  a  sirawal  of  cow's 
tripe  that  happened  to  be  ready 
dressed.  No  sooner  did  his  Majesty 
put  his  spoon  into  the  dishes,  and  see 
that  they  were  beef- curry  and  cow's 
tripe,  than,  laying  down  the  spoon, 
and  sighing,  he  burst  into  a  complaint, 
exclaiming,  *0  Mirza  K^mrdn  !  and 
had  you  indeed  come  to  such  a 
length,  as  to  make  the  fare  of  Bibf 
Jiu,  that  asylum  of  chastity,  to  be 
only  cow's  flesh,  and  cow's  stomach  ? 
Could  you  not  have  reserved  one 
single  sheep  for  her  in  your  kitchen  ? 
And  yet  Uiis  asylum  of  chastity  is 
the  very  person  who  brought  here 
the  bones  of  our  venerated  father, 
and  placed  them  in  his  tomb.  Could 
not  we,  four  sons  of  him  whose 
abode  is  in  heaven,  have  done  some- 
thing better  among  us  ? '  In  a  word, 
he  drank  a  single  cup  of  sherbet, 
and  put  off  breaking  his  fast  till  the 
morrow."  Jouher,  c.  I9.  Burnes 
informs  us  that,  in  Turkistan,  none 
but  the  lower  classes  eat  beef.  Bur- 
nes's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 59. 


•  TotlUU^i  Begi,  chief  wardrobe-keeper. 
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BOOK  V.  no  resistance ;  and  Kdbul,  and  all  its  provinces  soutl 
of  the  Ilindu-kush  range,  submitted  to  him.  He  pul 
lished  a  general  amnesty,  and  spent  the  winter  in  th 
citadel,  busily  engaged  in  settling  the  civil  and  finaii 
cial  affairs  of  the  country,  and  in  administering  justice 
The  mother  of  Akber  having  arrived  in  the  spring  fron 
Kundahdr,  under  the  escort  of  YAdgar  Nasir  Mira 
the  circumcision  of  Akber  was  celebrated  by  a  magni 
ficent  festival,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Emperoi 
bestowed  khilats  and  rewards  on  the  most  distin 
guished  of  his  adherents.  The  government  of  Gham 
was  conferred  on  Hindal ;  and  Ulugh  Mirza,  who  hac 
returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Kdmran,  was  confirmee 
in  that  of  Zemin -ddwer,  which  had  been  given  him  ii 
addition  to  Tiri  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
Kimrdn  Meanwhile  Kdmrdn,  having  escaped  from  the  pursoii 

flies  to  sind.  ^£  Hindal  who  was  not  anxious  to  seize  him,  approacbei 
Ghazni,  but  was  refused  admittance  into  the  town.  E 
now  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Ehizer  Khti 
Ilazilra,  who  carried  him,  first  to  Tiri,  and  then  U 
Zemin-ddwer,  whence,  after  some  vain  efforts  to  & 
himself  in  that  country,  he  was  finally  compelled  w 
take  refuge  in  Sind.  f 
congratuia-  During  tliis  pcrfod  of  tranquillity,  the  Emperor  re 
lies  to  Hu-  ceived  the  congratulations  of  several  of  the  ncighourinj 
rodyun.  princcs,  on  his  having  recovered  his  father's  throne 
An  embassy  from  Shah  Tahmasp,  at  the  head  of  whid 
was  Valad  Beg,  was  magnificently  entertained,  thougl 
it  made  little  progress  in  the  grand  object  for  which  i 
was  sent  —  the  restoration  of  KandahAr  to  the  Shah 
A  similar  embassy  from  Mirza  Suleiman,  the  prince  o 
Uadakhshan,  was  less  favourably  received,  as  the  ilira 
declined  the  Emperor's  invitation  to  wait  upon  him,  or 
in  other  words,  declined  acknowledging  his  immediate 
authority.     Mir  Syed  Ali,  a  chief  whose  influence  wai 

•  Akbernama,  £.66—70.;  Tab.  her,  c.  18,  19.;  Fcrishti,  wLu 
Akb.  ff.l58— 160.;  Tar.Niz.ff.i97,  pp.  158— 160.;  T«r.  Bed.  ff  lS4 
198. ;  Bayezfd,   ff.  17—22. ;  Jou-      185. 
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great  and  extensive  among  the  Afghans  and  Baliiches,  cirAP.in. 
alflo  waited  upon  the  Emperor  at  this  period,  and  '"' 
received  the  government  of  Duki  *,  dependant  on  Hin- 
dustan on  which  it  borders,  and  not  far  from  his  own 
lesidence.  Lawang  Baluch,  another  of  the  principal 
Baldch  chiefs,  having  also  acknowledged  the  Emperor, 
"WHS  rewarded  with  the  country  of  Shal  and  Mustung. 
These  chiefs,  we  are  told,  no  sooner  received  these 
honours,  than  they  took  their  leave,  fearing  that  the 
Mxr  of  the  city,  and  the  habits  of  city  life  might  affect 
the  health  of  their  followers,  accustomed  only  to  their 
own  wastes  and  wilds* 

Yadgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  Humdyun's  cousin,   had   not  Tadg<[r  • 
been  long  returned  from  escorting  the  imperial  house-  prilled!'* 
hold  from  Kandahar,  when  he  was  charged  with  entering 
into  new  intrigues  and  cabals,  with  Askeri  Mirza  and 
others,  against  the  Emperor.     Humfiyun  had  probably 
brousrht  with  him  from  Persia  a  resolution  to  beat  down 
all  who  could  be  his  rivals,  and,  in  particular,  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  which,  in  the 
former  part  of  his  reign,  had  been  productive  of  so 
many  mischiefs.     But  he  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
unusual  caution,  probably  to  carry  along  with  him  the 
approbation  of  the  old  and  powerful  nobles  connected 
irith  his  family,  and  of  his  followers  in  general.    Thirty 
distinct  articles   of  accusation  were   brought   against 
Yddg&r,  some  of  them  for  instances  of  disrespect  to  his 
Majesty ;  but  the  leading  one  was  that,  when  in  Sind, 
Shah  Husein  Mirza  had  offered  him  Bheker  on  condi- 
tion of  his  deserting  the  Emperor,  to  which  he  had 
agreed,  whereby   the   Emperor   had   been   obliged   to 
retire  into  Irak.     On  the  present  occasion,  witnesses 
were  examined,  and   evidences  taken,    in   a   manner, 
of  which  we  find  few  examples  in  Asiatic  history;  and 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  convicted  by  the  testimony  of 

*  Daki  was  probably  deprndant  on  Mult&n. 
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numiyun 
wtH  out  for 
Badakh. 
•hin. 


Beginning 
of  A.H.  963. 


T^gdr 
Mirza  put 
to  death. 


impartial  men  of  veracity,  as  well  as  of  his  own  ac- 
complices. Some  parts  of  the  accusation  he  denied ;  as 
to  others  he  was  silent.  He  was  found  guilty;  and 
IIumAyun  informed  him,  through  Keracha  Khan,  that 
since,  after  being  so  often  pardoned,  he  had  engaged 
anew  in  rebellious  intrigues,  he  must  expect  no  farther 
favour.  He  was  accordingly  thrown  into  prison  in  the 
Btila-Hissdr,  in  a  house  near  that  in  which  Askeri  was 
confined. 

Humayun,  being  now  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu-kiish  range,  turned 
his  attention  to  such  provinces,  on  the  north  of  these 
mountains,  as  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
KAbul.  These,  besides  Badakhshdn,  consisted  of  Eundaz, 
Khost,  Anderab,  and  some  other  districts  lying  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Amu.  Not  content  with  Badakh- 
shan,  Mirza  Suleiman  had  wrested  from  Kainrdn  these 
provinces,  wliich  formed  no  part  of  that  principahty, 
and  seemed  little  disposed  to  part  with  them  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  Emperor.  In  the  spring  of  1546, 
therefore,  Humayun,  resolving  to  chastise  him,  marched 
out  of  Kabul,  and  encamped  in  the  Yiiret-Chaldk.  To 
prevent  intrigues  in  his  absence,  he  resolved  to  carry 
Askeri  along  with  him.  But  after  he  had  proceeded  as 
fiir  as  the  valley  of  Kdrdbdgh,  aware  of  the  danger  of 
leaving  behind  him  so  restless  and  turbulent  a  spirit 
as  Yadgdr  NAsir  Mirza,  he  resolved,  in  the  words  of  his 
historian,  '  to  release  the  body  of  that  prince  from  the 
j)ains  of  existence,  and  to  put  himself  at  ease.'  He 
sent  an  order  to  that  effect  to  Muhammed  Ali  Taghai, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  KAbul.  "  How  should  I 
put  to  death  the  Mirza,"  said  that  good  man,  "  I,  who 
never  killed  a  sparrow?"  The  Emperor,  upon  this, 
devolved  the  duty  upon  Muhammed  Kdsim  Mochi,  who 
strangled  the  Mirza  with  a  bowstring.  He  was  buried 
on  a  rising  ground  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel, 
near  a  piece  of  water ;  and,  after  a  time,  his  remains 
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iken  up  and  carried  to  Kazvin,  where  they  were  chap.  iir. 
:ed  in  his  father,  NAsir  Mirza's,  tomb.*  s«ctjl 

aayunf,  having  crossed  the  mountains,  reached  The  army 
4b,  where,  at  the  village  of  Tirkerdn,  he  found  ^in  de-  " 

Suleimdn  with   a  considerable  army,   strongly  S*^**'^ 
ched,  and  prepared  to  check  his  advance.     The 
or,   determined   to   force   his   position,    sent  on 

Hindal,  with  Hkji  Muhammed  Khan,  Kerdcha 
and  a  strong  body  of  troops,  himself  following  to 
t  them.  The  advance  made  a  gallant  attack  on 
tified  camp,  as  soon  as  they  reached  it ;  but  the 
hsh^n  archers,  who  were  posted  behind  the 
es,  did  great  execution,  and  killed  or  dismounted 
irs  of  the  assailants.  Among  those  who  most 
^uished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  were  a  party 

Persian  Korchi,  or  cuirassier  body-guard,  who 

panied  the  ambassador,  and  took  a  part  in  the 

The  contest  was  long  doubtful,  till  a  party  of 

veterans,  by  a  desperate  effort,  forced  their  way 

the  ditch,  surmounted  the  trench,  and  sabred 
chcrs  behind  it^  who  had  done  such  execution, 
ihort  time  after  this  success,  the  whole  anny  of 
hshdn  was  broken  and  put  to  flight.  Suleimdn, 
dning  his  new  territory,  fled  along  the  Bangi  river 
Y  Narin,  Ishkemish  and  Talikdn,  towards  the 
I  glens  of  Khost.  Mirza  Beg  Birlds,  who  had 
uided  his  archers,  and  some  others  of  his  principal 

surrendered   to  Humdyun.     The  Aimdks  who 
oade  prisoners  were  dismissed,  uninjured.   Hindal 

berndma^  f.  69. ;  Bayezid^  to  such  accidents.     Struck  with  the 

Tab.  Akberi^  f.  i60.  observation,  he  renounced  the  use  of 

oeUme   before   setting    out  intoxicating  mixtures  (hashia),  and 

expedition,   on    leaving   a  sent  to  tell  the  Sadx,  and  other  chief 

party  after  midnight,  Hu-  men  of  the  law,  who  bad  been  of 

lappened  to  stumble.     His  the  party,  that  the  advice  should 

Mfr  Sdman)  Khwaja  Jil&l-  have  come  from  them.     He  is  said 

tfahmud,  expressed  his  re-  to  have  adhered  to  this  resolution 

t  hb  Majesty  should  have  to  the  end  of  his  life.      Bayezid^ 

ly  thing  that  exposed  him  ff.  22,  23. 
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BooKv,  Mirza  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives;  while 
Humdyun  himself  advanced  by  the  pass  of  Shish^n 
into  the  valley  of  Khost,  where  he  spent  some  days  in 
the  amusements  of  fishing  and  fowling,  for  which  the 
place  is  celebrated,  as  well  as  for  its  fruits.  The 
The  coun-  country  around  submitted,  and  Suleimdn  was  compelled 
tT}  turn  19.  ^^  ^^^^  shelter  beyond  the  Amu,  in  Euldb,  and  the 

upper  districts  of  Khutlan.* 

Affairs  being  in  this  prosperous  state,  Humdyun 
moved  to  Kishem,  where  he  spent  three  or  four  months, 
and  divided  among  the  Amirs  his  late  conquests.  Ba- 
dakhshan  and  Kunduz  he  gave  to  Mirza  Hindal;  the 
coUectorate  of  Khost  was  given  to  Monaim  Beg,  and 
that  of  Talikdn  to  Bapus.  The  more  eflFectually  to 
settle  the  country  of  Badakhshdn,  to  secure  the  quiet  of 
the  peasantry,  and  to  rest  the  army,  Humayun  resolved 
to  pass  the  winter  in  Kila  Zefer,  towards  which  he 
fflnwi'Tf"  directed  his  march.  But  on  arriving  at  the  village  of 
Hum&yun.  Sh^hddn,  betwecu  Kishem  and  that  town,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness,  which,  for  two  months,  prevented 
him  from  leaving  the  place.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  he  was  for  four  days  insensible.  Reports  of  his 
death,  or  of  its  near  approach,  were,  in  consequence, 
spread  and  believed.  Officers  of  every  rank  left  their 
posts,  and  consulted  together  as  to  the  line  of  their 
future  conduct.  Among  the  rest,  Mirza  Hindal  himself 
left  his  government  of  Kunduz,  and  advanced  from 
Rostak,  where  he  had  been,  up  the  Kokcha  river,  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Amu,  on  which  Kila-Zefer 
stands,  prepared  to  assert  his  right  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Signs  of  disorder  and  insubordination  appeared  on 
every  side.  The  Amirs  of  Suleiman,  who  had  fled  into 
the  higher  districts  of  the  mountains,  gaining  confidence, 
began  to  descend,  and  overrun  the  country.  At  this 
trying  crisis  Kerdcha  Khan,  the  prime  minister,  con- 


•  Akbernama,  f.  69. ;  Bayewd,  ff.  25,  26. ;  Tar.  Ni«.  f. 
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ducted  himself  with  great  decision.  Mirza  Askori,  from  chap.  in. 
whom    most  immediate  danger  was   apprehended,   he     ^'"'  ^ 
removed  into  his  own  tent,  and  placed  him  there  in 
custody.     He  himself,  and  the  Amirs  most  devoted  to 
Humdyun,  pitched  their  tents   close  to   the  imperial 
pavilion,  from  which  all  persons  were  excluded  except 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor,  the  royal  physicians,  and  one 
or  two  confidential  servants  of  the  household.    Eerdcha 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions.    The  disease  reached 
its  crisis  on  the  fifth  day.     While  the  Begum*,  who 
watched  by  his  sickbed,  was  engaged  in  pouring  into  his 
mouth  the  juice  of  pomegranates,  which  she  squeezed 
from  the  fruit,  to  her  surprise  and  delight  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  asked  her,  how  affairs  were  going  on. 
Being  informed  that  all  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation 
and  alarm,  he  sent  for  Kerdcha  Khan,  and  desired  him 
to  make  haste  and  let  it  be  known,  that  he  was  now 
convalescent.    At  the  same  time  letters  were  despatched 
to  Kabul  by  Fazil  Beg,  to  announce  the  amendment  of 
his  health,  so  as  to  prevent  any  commotions  there  ;  and 
fortunately  that  ofiicer  reached  the  capital  early  in  the 
morning,  a  few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  Emperor's 
illness  had  arrived.     In  the  camp,  as  soon  as  the  Em- 
peror's recovery  was  known,  Mirza  Hindal  hurried  back 
to  Kunduz,  and  all  the  other  officers  returned  to  the 
stations  which  they  had  left.     The  partizans  of  Mirza 
Soleim&n  dispersed,  and  returned  home.  When  Humdj^un 
was  well  enough  to  bear  the  motion,  he  was  carried  in  a 
covered   litter  to  Kila   Zefer,   where   his   health   and 
strength  were  rapidly  recruited.     Here  he  bestowed  on 
Shir-efken,    the    son   of   Kuch  Beg,   the  districts  of 
Kahmerd,  Zoh&k,  and  Bamidn,  and  sent  him  to  take 
possession  of  them ;  promising  that,  when  he  returned 

*  Jonher,  c.  19*  says  that  it  was  most  useful.     Abulfazl  makes  Mfr 

^^l^ichak  Begum^  who  watched  by  Birkeh  the  person  who  was  with 

^bedside:  B{bi  Fatima,  the  Urdui-  him,  and  who  received  his  orders^ 

°^  of  the  Harem  is  represented  f.  69* 
^  Bayeiid,  f.  27.  ta  having  been 
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BOOK  v.  to  Edbul,  Ghurbeiid  should  be  added  to  his  j&gir.  In 
A  1646  *  short  time,  the  Emperor  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
resume  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting.  His  pro- 
tracted residence  beyond  the  mountains,  however, 
alarmed  the  Uzbeks,  who  possessed  Bdikh  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  west;  and  they  employed  themselves  in 
preparation  to  repel  the  attack,  which  they  believed 
was  meditated.* 

S^'^kIT       ^^^'  ^^^^^®  every  thing  seemed  to  proceed  so  pro- 
bui.  sperously,  the  equally  unexpected  and  unwelcome  new 

arrived,  that  Kdmran,  assisted  with  troops  and  money 
by  his  father-in-law,  Shah  Husein  Arghiin,  had  once 
more  returned  into  the  territory  of  Edbul,  had  gained 
possession  of  the  capital  and  of  the  young  prince,  and 
that,  among  other  noblemen  who  had  joined  him,  was 
Shir-efken,  who  had  so  lately  profited  by  the  Emperort 
liberality. 

This  news  was  a  severe  blow  to  Humdyun.     It  put 
an  end  to  the  hopes  he  had  fondly  cherished,  of  at  once 
marching  into  Hindustdn,  and  promised  another  long 
and  doubtful  war  with  his  brother,  whose  power  and 
means  of  offence  were  much  increased,  by  his  having  in 
liis  possession,  not  only  the  Emperor's  son  Akber  and 
the  rest  of  his  famil}^  but  the  wives  and  families  of  all 
his  principal  Amirs,  who  had  been  left  at  Kdbul  as  a 
place  of  security.      To  add  to  Humdyun's  other  diffi- 
culties, it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  lofty 
Hindu-kiish  mountains,  difficult  to  be  crossed  even  in 
summer,  but  then  covered  with  snow,  were  interposed 
between  him  and  Kdbul.     He   instantly  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Mirza  Suleimdn,  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Badakhshdn  was  restored  to  him,  as  he  had  enjoyed  it 
under  Baber ;  and  leaving  Mirza  Hindal  governor  of 
all  the  other  provinces  beyond  the  mountains,  Kunduz, 
Anderdb,Khost,Kahmer(l,Ghuri,  and  their  dependencies, 

♦  Akberndma,  ff.  69,  70. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  I60. ;  Jouher,  c.  19. ;  BiyM 
f.27. 
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he  set  out  from  Kila-Zefer  to  march  for  Kdbul.     At  chap.  hi. 
TalikAn,  on  the  Ferkhar  river,  he  was  detained  several      '"' 
days  by  the  violence  of  the  rain  and  snow.     As  soon  as  uumiyun 
they  abated,   he  went  on  to  Eunduz,  where  he  was  Il^alnsrit 
hospitably   entertained  by   Hindal,   in   the   garden   of  ®"**  ^^ 
Khosrou  Shah.     Several  of  his  Amirs,  however,  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  their  families  in  Edbul,  deserted  from 
the  camp ;  so  that  Humdyun  himself  and  his  remaining 
officers,  seeing  that  the  troops   desponded,   and   were 
wavering,  were  compelled  to  go  about  among  them  to 
confirm  them  in  their  allegiance,  by  re-animating  their 
hopes,  and  by  promises  of  reward.*     After  the  Muham- 
medan  festival  of  the  Korban,  he  again  set  out,  and 
proceeding  by  Chehdrder,  a  town  on  the  road  to  Khulm,  ^^J^^l^  ^^' 
began  to  ascend  the  hills,  though  the  quantity  of  snow  a.d.  1547. 
that  had  fallen  was  such,  that  the  roads  were  blocked 
up,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  path  by  ram- 
ming in  down,  so  that  the  horses  and  camels  could  move 
over  it.     In  spite  of  every  difficulty  they  surmounted 
the  defiles  of  Shibertu  and  the  pass  of  Rakik,  and  halted 
at  Ehwdja  Syaran,  ready  soon  to  attack  E&bul  itself. 

*  Akbern^mi,  f.  71. ;  Tib.  Akb.  f.  I6I. ;  Jouher,  c.  20. 
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SECTION  11. 


CAPTURE   AND    LOSS    OF   kIbUL   BY   kAmrJLn.      HIS 

SUBMISSION. 

kAmILVN   in  STND.  —  LEAVES  8IND  ON  HUmXtUN's  ILLNESS.  —  SUBTRISES 

GHAZNI  AND  KABUL.— HIS  CRUELTIES. IIUmAtUN  ADVANCES  AGAINST 

niM. — IS  DESERTED  BT  MANY  NOBLES. — RESOLVES  TO  ATTACK  KJIbCL. 
DEFEAT  OF  kAmrAn's  GENERAL.  —  HUmXyUN  TAKES  THE  OUTER  FOK- 
TIFICATIONS.  —  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SIEGE.  —  BRUTAL  CONDUCT  OP 
kAmrXn. — HIS  DISTRESS  AND  SUBMISSIVE  APPLICATIONS. — HK  ESCAPES. 
FLIES  TO  BADAKShAn,  AND  THENCE  TO  THE  UZBEKS. HUmAyUN  EN- 
TERS kAbul,  WHICH  IS  plundered. — sends  in  pursuit  of  kAmrIk. 

WHO  returns  with  an  army  from  bAlKH. — AND  ATTACKS  BADAKH- 
ShAn. — HUmAyUN  moves  to  meet  him. — revolt  IN  his  camp. — ^THE 
REBELS  escape  TO  kXmrAn.  —  THE  GOVERNOR  OP  BADAKHSIlix 
declares  for  HUmAyUN. — HIS  ADVANCE. — REPULSE  NEAR  TALUlIk. 

THE    FORT    INVESTED. —  SUBMISSIVE    OFFERS    OP    kAmbAn. —  ME 

SURRENDERS. —  HIS   RECEl»TION   BY    IIUmAyUN. HUmAyUN  SETTLES 

llIS   NORTHERN   DOMINIONS,  AND  RETURNS  TO  kAbUL. 

BOOK  V.  But  it  is  now  necessary  to  explain  by  what  means  Mfrza 
A.TTiM?.  Ivamrdn  had  been  able  to  effect  so  great  a  change  in  his 
k/*  d^t  circumstances.  We  have  seen  that,  when  formerly  com- 
Sind.  pelled  to  abandon  his  capital  by  night,  he  attempted  to 

seize  Ghazni.  Being  disappointed  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  garrison,  he  had  taken  refuge  with  Khizer  Khan 
Hazdra*,  who  received  him  with  every  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, and  conducted  him  first  to  Tin',  among  the  Hazdra 

*  Kamrdn  had  given  his  daughter  to  Khizer  Khan's  son. 
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ntains,  and  next  into  the  low  country  of  Zemin-  chap.  hi. 
sr.     That  province  was  then  governed  by  Hisdm-      *"'    ' 
in  Ali,  a  son  of  Mir  Khalifa,  who  not  only  defended 
forts  against  the  invaders,  but  was  successful  in 
ssing  them  in  the   open   country.     Humdyun,  as 

as  he  learned  that  Edmrdn  had  appeared  on  the 
nend,  having  bestowed  .the  government  of  Zemin- 
er  on  Ulugh  Mirza,  despatched  him  and  Yadgdr 
T  Mirza  to  that  province,  at  the  same  time  issuing 
rs  to  Biram  Khan,  who  was  at  Kandahdr,  to  join 
two  Mirzas,  and  to  pursue  Kdmrdn  without  loss  of 
.  These  orders  were  ably  executed  ;  and  the  Ha- 
J  no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Mirzas 
the  governor  of  Kandahdr,  than  they  abandoned  the 
country,  and  retreated  into  their  highland  wilds, 
irdn,  thus  left  without  farther  hopes  of  success,  was 

to  fly,  through  the  country  of  the  Baliiches,  to 
:er,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Shah  Husein 
nin,  whose  daughter  had  for  some  time  been  be- 
led  to  him.  Shah  Husein  assigned  him  a  residence 
iter ;  and  he  soon  after  married  Chuchak  Begum, 

continued  faithful  and  attached  to  him  in  all  the 
situdes  of  his  future  life. 

imran  had   been  little   more   than   three   months  Leaves  sind 
id  at  PAter,  when,  the  news  of  Humdyun's  expedi-  un's  luness. 
against  Badakhshdn,  followed  by  the  report  of  his 
»,  having  reached  him,  he  resolved  to  try  his  for- 

in  the  country  of  Kdbul.  His  father-in-law,  who 
not  displeased  at  the  departure  of  so  restless  and 
tious  a  prince,  aflbrded  him  every  aid  that  he  could 
e;  and  Kdmrdii  soon  set  out  from  Sind  accom- 
sd  by  a  thousand  chosen  horse.  After  he  had 
;d  through  the  Baliich  country,  and  arrived  near 
t,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Afghan  horsedcalers, 
n  he  plundered  ;  and,  seizing  the  horses,  distributed 
i  among  his  followers,  most  of  whom  thus  became 
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possessed  of  a  led  horse.  This  enabled  him  to  ac 
rapidly  on  Ghazni,  which  he  entered  by  surprise,  1 
had  a  previous  understanding  with  some  of  the 
bitants.  The  governor,  Zdhid  Beg,  he  put  to 
and  carefully  cut  off  all  communication  with  ] 
Emboldened  by  success,  he  pressed  on  for  thai 
accompanied  by  his  Sindi  troops,  and,  precedir 
news  of  his  own  return,  reached  it  early  in  the  mo 
On  taking  possession  of  the  gates,  he  found  th 
governor  Muhammed  Ali  Taghdi  was  gone  out  t 
the  warm  bath.  The  Mirza  made  him  be  bi 
forth,  undressed  as  he  was,  and  sabred  him  on  th( 
The  city  and  citadel,  witli  all  the  Emperor's  fami! 
into  his  hands  without  resistance.  He  went  to 
in  the  Bdla-Ark  or  Bdla-Hissar.  The  young  ] 
Akber,  who  had  already  been  exposed  to  so 
changes  of  fortune,  he  treated  with  tendernes 
again  removed  him  from  the  care  cf  Mir  Atfc 
placed  him  under  the  charge  of  his  o^vn  servants. 
Whether  from  irritation  of  temper  or  from  ] 
he  now  indulged  in  acts  of  extreme  severity  and  ci 
He  blinded  Fazail  Beg  and  Mehter  Vakila,  whoi 
mdyun  had  sent  to  forward  the  preparations  i 
intended  expedition  against  Hindustdn.  He  j 
death,  or  imprisoned,  many  others  of  Humayun's 
faithful  adherents.  Hisdm-ed-din  Ali,  the  son  < 
Khalifa,  chancing  about  this  time  to  return  from  2 
dawer,  the  government  of  which  he  had  resigr 
Ulugh  Beg,  was  seized  by  the  Mirza,  who,  in  n 
for  the  repulse  he  had  received  from  him  in  thfi 
vince,  ordered  him  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb 
great  exertions  he  succeeded  in  detaching  many 
chief  men  of  the  country,  and  among  others  Shi^ 
from  their  allegiance  to  Humdyun.  He  spari 
efforts  to  collect  an  army  and  every  munition  of 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  once  more  acknowledj 
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fie  districts  dependant  on  Edbul  and  Ghazni  as  the  chap.  iii. 

1  •         M  Sect.  1I» 

ul  sovereign.*  

umdyun,  meanwhile,  informed  of  what  was  passing,  iiumayun 
ng  pursued  his  painful  march  over  the  snow  and  ^fn"?^ 
ugh  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  proceeded  for  the  ^*™- 
ereh  pass.     Shir  Ali,  one  of  Kamran's  most  active 
ers,  crossing  by  Zohdk  and  Ghurbend,  had  taken 
ession  of  the  Abdereh  defile,  which  he  had  fortified 
heck  the  Emperor's  approach,  but,  unable  to  oppose 
sa  Hindal  and  Kerdcha,  who  led  the  advance,  re. 
ted,  when  they  marched  towards  Zohdk  to  attack 
.    As  soon  as  the  Emperor's  army  had  passed  the 
le,  however,  he  returned  by  a  circuitous  road,  and, 
ging  on  their  rear,  took  such  baggage,  stores,  and 
gglers  as  fell  behind.     When  the  Emperor  reached 
rikdrdn,  in  his  descent  towards  Kdbul,  a  new  deser-  and  is  dc 
took   place.     Many  of  his   followers,  filled  with  mw^no- 
rehension  for  their  families  in  Edbul,  and  among  bic*. 
a  some  men  of  rank,  such  as  Iskander  Sultan  and 
za  Senjer   Birlds,   Bdber's   nepliew,   making    their 
pe  from  the  camp,  found  their  way  into  the  town. 
adyun,  seeing  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
lis  spirit  continued,  called  a  council,  and  invited  all 
officers  to   deliver  their   opinions  with   unlimited 
dom.     It  was  there  agreed  that,  as  Kamran  had 
i  himself  up  in  Kabul,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
ird  a  battle,  it  was   advisable  to  march  past  the 
a  to  Bori  and  Khwaja  Pushteh,  where  the   army 
Id  be  better  off,  and  could  have  supplies  in  abun- 
ce.     In  pursuance   of  this   plan,  every  thing  was 
ly  for  the  march,  and  the  Emperor  was  about  to 
int   his  horse,   when   it   occurred  to  him,   that   if 
passed  the  city  as  proposed,  it  would  be  imagined 
i  he  intended  to  leave  it  behind,  and  go  on  to  Kan- 
4r;  in  which  case  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  who 

Akberndma,  f.  70.;  Tarikh-e  Sind,  f.  16?. ;  Tab.  Akberi,  f.  iGO. 
rOL.  II.  Z 
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had  families  in  Edbul,  would  take  that  opport 
deserting ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  better  at 
attack  the  town.  If  the  Mirza  hazarded  a  t 
preserve  it,  'twas  well ;  if  not,  that,  at  least,  d 
would  be  prevented,  and  the  troops  placed  unde 
HAji  Muhammed  was,  therefore,  sent  on,  with 
vance,  by  the  Mindr  pass,  while  the  Emperor  1 
Pilydn  pass,  on  the  direct  road  to  the  city. 

When  Mirza  Hindal  came  near  Deh-AfghAi 
of  the  suburbs  of  Kdbul,  he  was  met  by  Shire 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Karardn's  best  troops, 
action  ensued,  bravely  supported  on  both  sides, 
of  the  Emperor's  men,  however,  broken  by  th 
tuosity  of  the  attack,  at  last  turned  and  fled.  Hi 
who  was  at  a  little  distance,  observing  this,  an- 
Mirza  Hindal  still  gallantly  maintaining  his 
with  the  handful  of  men  left  with  him,  was  on  tl 
of  galloping  to  his  succour,  when  Keracha  Khan 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  the  reinforcement.  Th 
charged  with  much  vigour,  and  himself  engage 
efken  hand  to  hand.  Shir-efken,  who  was  i 
guished  swordsman,  discharged  upon  him  three 
blows  in  quick  succession,  all  of  which  he  wa 
with  his  sabre.  Shir-efken  then  let  fall  a  foui 
missing  his  aim,  was  thrown  forward  on  hij 
upon  which  KerAcha,  pushing  on  his  charger,  n 
him,  and  took  him  prisoner.*     Hdji  Muhammec 


*  This  is  related  differently  by 
different  writers.  Bayezid  says,  that 
when  Shir-efken  heard  of  Hu- 
muyun's  approach,  he  was  in  the 
bath,  and  drunk  ;  that,  without  in- 
forming Kamran,  he  set  out  to  en- 
gage the  enemy :  that  near  Bdba 
Shesh-per  he  met  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets :  that  Syed  AH,  a  Korchi,  there 
attacked  him,  seized  hira  by  tlie 
waist,  made  him  prisoner,  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  Emperor :  that  Ke- 


rdcha  Khan  insisttKl  he 
put  to  death ;  that  a  qi 
between  Shah  Mirza,  Ulu 
brotlicr,  and  Jemil  Beg, 
of  Bapus,  as  to  which  o1 
made  him  prisoner  ;  and 
tlie   testimony   of  the   sr 
prize  was  given  to  Jemil  . 
bably  these  commanders 
right  to    whatever  was 
their  retainers.     Bayezid; 
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"while,  arriving  with  his  division  by  a  diflferent  road,  chap.  hi. 
and  attacking  the  enemy  in  flank,  they  fled  in  every    — !_ 
direction.      Humdjrun   showed   a   disposition   to   have 
spared  Shir-efken ;  but  Kerdcha  and  other  officers  re- 
monstrating upon  the  bad  example  of  pardoning  a  de- 
serter and  rebel  of  such  rank,  liis  head  was  struck  off^ 
on  the  spot,  in  the  Emperor's  presence.     Without  loss 
of  time,    HumAyun    followed    the    retreating   troops 
towards  K&bul,  and  advancing    by  the  KhiabAn,   an 
avenue  and  pleasure-ground  leading  to  the  Iron-Glate*, 
a  part  of  his  troops  pressed  on  the  fugitives  vAth  so  iium^yun 
much  ardour,   that  they  entered  the   outer  inclosure  ^J't^rforti- 
along  with  them.    Mirza  Khizer  Khan,  the  HazAra,  and  flcations. 
the  Arghdn  auxiliaries,  believing  all  to  be  over,  rode 
off,  and  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring  Haz&ras, 
80  that  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  city  was  taken  with- 
out farther  resistance,  Shir   Ali  retiring  into  the  for- 
tified town.     Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  action 
were  put  to  death,  f 

The  Emperor,  having  established  his  head-quarters  Progress  oc 
at  the  Koh-Aakabein  (Eagles'  Hill),  which  commanded  *'*'^* 
tiie  town,  planted  his  artillery,  and  commenced  a  can- 
nonade upon  it.  Kdmrdn,  who,  for  some  time,  had 
expected  to  be  besieged,  had  placed  both  the  town  and 
dtadd  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  and  had  a  strong 
garrison  within  the  walls.  This  enabled  him  to  make 
daily  sallies,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besiegers,  which  led  to  many  desperate 
^encounters.  In  one  of  these,  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan, 
Hile  engaged  in  marking  out  ground  for  trenches,  was 
attacked  by  Shir  Ali,  and  severely  wounded  in  the 
right  arm.  He  was  rescued  by  his  o^vn  men,  and, 
being  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  to  his  quarters, 
^here  for  some  time  he  remained  dangerously  ill.     A 

*  Derw&ui-Ahenein.  198. ;  Jouhcr,  c.  20. ;  BayezfJ^  ff. 

t  Akbemiraa,  ff.  70,  71. ;  Tab.      18—20. 
Akh.  i6o,  i6l.;  Tar.  Nia.  flf.  197, 
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A.iil^iTr?,  ^^^^  ^^*^*'  *^  t*^'^^  charge  of  his  portion  of  tlie  trenches. 
This  so  much  hurt  the  old  veteran  that,  ill  as  he  was, 
he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  out  to  visit  them,  in 
consequence  of  which  over-exertion  he  had  a  severe 
relapse.  Mirza  Sanjer,  who  had  so  lately  deserted  from 
llumayun,  was  run  off  with,  during  a  sally,  hy  his 
horse,  Avhich  carried  its  rider  to  the  Bagh-e-Benefsheh*, 
where  its  former  owner  had  lived.  He  was  taken,  and 
carried  before  the  Emperor,  who  sent  him  to  prison. 

The  town  and  citadel  were  too  extensive  to  admit  of 
their  being  fully  blockaded  by  the  besiegers.  Even  at 
an  early  period  of  the  siege,  a  few  men  of  rank  deserted 
from  Kamnin  ;  but  as  it  continued,  and  scarcity  began 
to  prevail,  numbers,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  made 
their  esca^wj,  and  for  the  most  i)art  joined  the  Em})eror. 
When  tlie  siege  had  lasted  for  some  time,  a  large 
caravan  from  the  north  reached  Charikdran,  bringing 
about  five  hundred  horses  and  much  valuable  property. 
Kdmran,  informed  of  its  arrival,  directed  Shir  Ali  to 
take  a  detachment  and  plunder  it.  Some  of  his  oflicera 
objected  to  this,  as  llumayun,  they  said,  would  not  feil 
to  send  a  party  to  pursue  them  ;  so  that,  either  the  de- 
tachment would  be  unable  to  reach  the  caravan,  or,  if 
it  did,  would  be  unable  to  get  back  to  the  town,  in 
which  case  no  benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  sally. 
Kamran,  however,  persisting,  the  detachment  set  out, 
surprised  tlie  caravan,  and  bore  off  the  booty, 
llumayun  got  notice  of  their  inarch  and  its  object. 
IJut  as  several  hours  had  already  elapsed  since  tliev 
left  the  fort,  instead  of  making  a  vain  attempt  to  over 
take  them,  he  put  his  whole  troops  in  motion  to  bloii 
up  the  roads  and  guard  the  fords,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  regaining  the  town.  This  was  done  so  vigorously 
and  successfully,  that  Shir  Ali,  when  he  returned,  found 
it  impossible  to  effect  an  entry  in  any  quarter;  so  that 

*  Violrt  parilcn. 
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he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  a  distance,  and  wait  for  chap.  hi. 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  himself  into  the  place  by  ^^"'  ^^' 
surprise.  A  grand  sally  from  the  fort  was  at  length 
concerted,  under  cover  of  which  a  way  might  be  opened 
for  his  troops  to  regain  the  fort.  But,  after  desperate 
efforts,  the  besieged  were  repulsed,  chiefly  by  the 
steadiness  of  a  small  body  of  matchlock-men,  and  forced 
to  fall  back,  with  a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Shir  Ali,  after  this  repulse,  losing  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  enter  the  town,  made  for  Ghazni,  but  was  pursued, 
overtaken,  and  defeated  at  the  Sejawend  pass,  his  fol- 
lowers dispersed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  merchandise 
and  horses  plundered  from  the  caravan,  recovered,  and 
a  number  of  prisoners  taken.  When  the  pursuing 
party  returned  to  the  camp,  Humayun  sent  for  the 
merchants  who  had  been  plundered,  and  delivered  up 
to  them  whatever  they  could  identify  as  having  be- 
longed to  them:  an  act  of  justice  which,  in  those  times 
of  rapine,  made  a  most  favourable  impression,  and  was 
afterwards  very  beneficinl  to  his  affairs.  This  act  of 
generosity  was  accompanied  by  one  of  a  very  different 
description.  The  prisoners  that  had  been  taken,  about 
thirty  in  number,  were  led  out  in  front  of  the  trenches, 
opposite  to  the  city  gate,  and  there  put  to  death,  in 
presence  of  the  besieging  army  and  of  the  garrison. 
This  act  of  cruelty  marks  the  decided  turn  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  war,  which,  from  various 
causes,  as  is  but  too  common  in  civil  wars,  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  graduall)'  assuming  a  character 
of  great  ferocity. 

The  relations  of  such  as  had  suffered  in  this  execu-  Bruuicon- 
tion  hastened  to  Kanirdn,  and  loudly  demanded  retali-  ^mrln. 
ation  for  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt.  Though  he 
had  himself  been  the  aggressor,  and  shown  the  example, 
the  demand  was  in  accordance  with  his  irritated  feel- 
ings. The  relations  of  such  as  had  been  employed  in 
the  transaction  were  seized,  and  subjected  to  a  cruel 
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BOOK  V.  revenge.  Bdpus  had  been  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
mriT  superintend  the  late  execution.  KAmrdn,  under  pre- 
tence  of  retaliation,  gave  over  that  nobleman  s  wife  to 
the  rabble  in  the  bazar,  to  be  dishonoured,  and  mu^ 
dered  his  three  sons,  who  were  between  the  age  of  three 
and  eight  years,  throwing  their  dead  bodies  over  the 
walls,  towards  that  part  of  the  trenches  where  Kerdcha 
Khan  and  MosAhib  Beg  commanded.  The  sons  of 
these  two  last  mentioned  Amirs  he  caused  to  be  tied  to 
stakes,  and  exposed  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  castle 
wall,  at  the  same  time  intimating  to  their  unhappy 
parents  that  they  must  either  join  him,  or  make  the 
Emperor  raise  the  siege,  or  at  least  open  for  him 
through  their  lines  a  passage,  by  which  he  might  leave 
the  fort,  otherwise  that  their  children  should  be  treated 
as  those  of  Bapus  had  been.  Eerdcha,  who  was  then  Hih 
mdyun's  prime  minister,  made  answer  aloud  in  hearing 
of  the  troops,  to  Eamrdn's  men  who  were  on  the  battle- 
ments —  that  his  children  must  all  meet  death  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  in  the  allotted  time :  that  they 
could  not  fall  better  than  in  the  path  of  duty  to  their 
benefactor :  that  his  own  life  belonged  to  his  sovereign, 
from  his  allegiance  to  whom  nothing  should  make  him 
swerve;  "but,"  added  the  minister,  "if  Kdmranwill 
return  to  his  allegiance,  my  life,  which  at  any  time  1 
would  gladly  give  for  that  of  my  children,  shall  be 
gratefully  devoted  to  his  service."  Humtlyun  gave  hi« 
brother  to  know  that,  should  he  carry  his  threat  into 
execution,  he  and  his  son  must  expect  the  same  fate,  as 
soon  as  the  city  fell.  K&mrdn,  however,  made  the  wife 
of  Muhammed  Kdsira  Khan  Mochi,  with  some  other 
lemales,  be  suspended  by  the  breasts  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  continued  to  rage,  with  odious  brutality, 
ogamst  the  helpless  and  unoffending  children  and 
wives  of  his  enemies. 

As  the  cannonade  still  continued,  Kdmrdn,  to  dieck 
tne  tre  of  the  besiegers,  is  said  to  have  ordered  the 
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)rince,  Akber,  to  be  exposed  on  that  part  of  the  chap.  hi. 

ere  the  fire  of  cannon  and  musquetry  was  hot-    ^'^'  ^^ 

f  we  do  not,  with  AbulfazI,  allow  that   Sambal 

the  Emperor's    master    of  artillery,  wondered 

hat  unknown  cause  the  hands  of  his  artillery 

tchlock-men    trembled;  why   the   bullets  took 

:ed   course,  and   why    their  matches    did   not 

licate  their  usual  fire,  yet  we  must  detest  the 

ho  closed  a  scene  of  dastardly  cruelty  towards 

3cent  prisoners,  by  exposing  his  infant  nephew 

a  risk.     The  firing,  however,  ceased.  * 

uege  had  now  continued  so  long,  that  the  chiefs, 

re  in  the  Emperor's  interest,  began  to  join  his 

rom  a  distance,  from  Zemin-dawer,  KandahAr, 

nd  Badakhshdn.     They  all  had  stations  assigned 

,  so  that  the  blockade  was  completed  all  around, 

iry  day  became  closer.      KdmrAn,  now  much 

ed,  began   to   feel   apprehensions   for  his  own 

He  sent  the  humblest  and  most  submissive  Hifdistrets 
on  of  his  past  errors  to  Kerdcha  Khan,  beseech-  i^appul*' 
I  to  intercede  with  his  offended  brother,  whom  caUoiuu 
aow  his  supreme  wish  faithfully  to  serve ;  and 

difficult  anywhere  to  find  the  fact  seems  doubtful.    Bayezld^  a 

>f  flattery  so  gross  as  the  contemporary,    and    on     the    spot, 

rt  of  AbidfaiKs  account  of  though  he  minutely  describes   the 

years  of  Akber.    Akber-  other  atrocities,  takes  no  notice  of 

im.     The  Emperor,  who  this^  ff,  31,  32.;  and  Jouher,  who 

be  thought  invested  with  was  also  in  the  camp,  only  says,  in 

ural  character,  did  not  dis-  mentioning    the    cannonade   which 

uch   representations,    but  which  was  opened  from  the  Koh* 

roured   any    artifice    that  Aakabein    and   returned  from    the 

weight  to  the  belief.  The  fort,    ^*  Mfrza    K^mran    upon    this 

Lkber^B  being  actually  ex-  threatened  to  expose  his  Majesty's 

the  walls  is   related  by  son,  Muhammed  Akber,  to  the  fire  of 

as  well  as  by  Nizam -ed-  the  battery.     When  information  of 

d,  Tar.  Niz.  f.  lf)9.,  who  this  reached  the  Emperor,  he  or- 

tliat  Mahum  Anka  inter-  dered  the  cannonade  to  cease,  but 

:   body    to   preserve   him  his  troops  to  remain  in  the  trenches 

er,  in  which  he  is  followed  on  every  side,  and  to  guard  thera 

J.  Bedauni,  Ferishta,  and  well."  —  End  of  cap.  20. 
all  subsequent  writers.  Yet 
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offering,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  to  put  his  life 
fortune  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  Humdyun,  wit 
usual  easy  good  nature,  was  disposed  to  forgive 
I  Jut  Kerdcha  Khan  and  Mosdhib  Beg, —  whether 
only  foresaw  new  trouble  and  fresh  intrigues  froi 
Mirza's  residence  in  his  brother's  court ;  or  wh( 
according  to  others,  they  were  alarmed  lest  theii 
importance  should  be  gone,  were  Humdyun  to 
supreme,  without  a  rival, — are  accused  of  having 
vately  filled  the  mind  of  Kamrdn  with  dread  o 
danger  that  awaited  him  should  he  surrender  1 
brother ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  terrified  him  b; 
information  that  the  Emperor's  army  was  everj 
growing  in  strength.  As  friends,  therefore,  the 
said  to  have  advised  Kdmran  to  make  his  escape, 
ing  secretly  to  assist  him  in  passing  through  the 
itebulT  At  all  events,  the  Mirza,  on  the  27th  day  of  Apri 
^HV2^'  ^^S^^  being  very  dark,  left  the  citadel  by  a  b 
He  escapes.  Opened  iu  the  wall,  was  conducted  through  the  trei 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  the  mountai 
foot,  llumayun,  on  hearing  of  his  escape,  sent 
Hindal  to  pursue  him.  The  Mirza  overtook  him  af 
had  reached  the  hills,  which  he  found  him  ascci 
mounted  on  the  back  of  a  man.  Hindal  was  abc 
seize  him,  but  desisted  on  the  earnest  prayers  < 
brother,  not  to  force  him  back  to  certain  death 
being  affected  at  his  deplorable  and  destitute  situ 
presented  him  with  a  horse,  and  turned  back.* 


*  Akbemama,  fF.  71—73. ;  Tar. 
Akb.  fF.  160,  l()l.;  Tar.  Niz.  ff. 
15)8,  199- ;  Jouher,  r.  20.  and  21.  ; 
Uayezid,  fF.  30^32,;  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  185. ;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  l6l — 
[63.  ;  Bayezid  affirms  that  Hindal 
allowed  Kamran  to  pass  through 
his  lines,  that  he  was  recognised  and 
seized,  hut  a  sign  taken  from  him^ 
after  which  he  was  allowed  to  go 
on.  Other  authorities  affirm  that 
lUji  Muhammed  was  sent  in  pur- 


suit and  overtook  him,  whei 
ran  exclaiming  in  Tiirki,  " 
say  to  your  father,  Baha  K 
it  was  I  that  slew  him."  H 
hammed,  who  was  an  old 
and  a  Moghul,  did  not  p 
hut  turned  back  and  let  h 
Tar.  Bed.  f.  185.  and  Tal 
He  probably  also  knew  hi 
child,  being  Kokildash  to 
the  imperial  family. 
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Knmrdn  had  concerted  with  his  adherents,  that  they  cnxp.  iii. 
should  meet  him  at    the  hill  of  Istah'f,    in  the  Koh-  ' 

daman,  north  of  Edbul,  where  he  was  to  collect  an  niestoBt- 
army,  and  make  a  new  attempt ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  an^^'hemr* 
seeing  nothing  in  readiness,  he  set  out  again  by  night  ^  '»>•  u«. 
attended  only  by  Ali-kuli,  a  Korchi,  and  proceeded 
onward  by  the  valley  of  Scnjed.  He  Avas  met  on  the 
way  by  a  party  of  Hazdras,  who  robbed  him  of  the 
little  he  had  left.  One  of  them,  however,  recognizing  the 
Mirza,  he  was  carried  to  their  chief,  who  took  him  to 
Zohdk  and  Bamian,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mirza  Beg, 
Shir  All,  and  a  few  more,  who  still  adhered  to  his  interest. 
In  the  course  of  a  week,  they  collected  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  with  which  they  went  down  to  Ghuri, 
which  they  summoned  to  surrender.  But  Mirza  Beg 
BirUs,  the  governor,  declaring  his  determination  to 
hold  the  place  for  Humayun,  the  party  had  begun  to 
pass  on,  when  one  of  their  number,  a  man  of  no  note, 
in  a  rude  and  blustering  manner,  abusing  the  privilege 
allowed  to  companions  in  misfortune,  began  to  rail  at 
Kdmran,  exclaiming  that,  if  he  was  really  the  son  of 
Bdber,  and  had  any  sense  of  honour,  he  would  not 
allow  the  governor  to  escape  so  easily.  Kdmran  ex- 
plained to  his  restive  adherent,  that  he  had  neither 
stores  nor  implements  for  conducting  a  siege,  nor  were 
his  people  in  a  humour  for  it.  But,  at  length,  stung  by 
the  renewed  reproaches  of  the  man,  he  turned  back,  and 
by  a  piece  of  fortunate  temerity,  defeated  Mirza  Beg,  who 
had  with  him  a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse, 
and  took  the  place ;  in  which  was  found  a  large  supply 
of  stores,  besides  the  horses,  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  the  troops.  Leaving  Shir  Ali  to  defend  this  import- 
Aiit  acquisition,  he  pushed  on  towards  Badakhshan, 
in  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  Mirza  Suleiman,  and  his 
8on  Mirza  Ibrdhim,  to  join  him.  But  these  princes, 
^v'ho  had  no  attachment  to  any  of  the  brothers,  and 
were  wholly  bent  on  making  themselves  independent, 
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and  on  securing  tlieir  country  from  foreign  invas 
declared  their  determination  to  adhere  to  the  tr 
lately  concluded  with  Humdyun :  so  that  Kam 
finding  no  prospect  of  success  in  that  quarter, 
compelled  to  turn  for  succour  to  the  Uzbeks,  the  gi 
enemies  of  liis  race,  and  marched  down  to  Bdlkti 
hopes  that  Pir  Muhammed  Khan,  the  Uzbek  chie 
that  province,  might  espouse  his  cause.* 

Meanwhile,  Humdyun,  having  entered  Kabul, 
the  satisfaction  of  embracing  his  son  Abker,  whon 
well  as  all  the  ladies  of  his  family,  he  found  safe, 
however,  gave  up  the  town  to  be  plundered  for 
whole  night  by  his  troops,  as  a  punishment  on 
inhabitants  for  allowing  their  town  to  be  surpri 
This,  had  it  been  the  real  cause,  was  punishing  t 
for  the  fault  of  a  governor  chosen  by  himself,  and 
all  the  subsequent  misery  which,  through  his  nc 
gence,  they  had  endured.  But  the  real  motive  ' 
probably,  his  inability  to  remunerate  his  troops  in 
other  way  for  their  long-suffering  and  privations,  be 
and  during  the  siege.  He  put  to  death  some  Mii 
who  had  encouraged  Kdmrdn  in  his  rebellion  and  i 
deeds.  Being  apprehensive  that  the  Mirza  might  € 
blish  himself  in  Badakhshdn,  he  despatched  Kera 
Khan  across  the  mountains,  to  chase  him  out  of 
dominions.  That  general,  accordingly,  descending  on 
northern  face  of  the  range,  laid  siege  toGhuri,  whicl 
took,  after  it  had  been  long  defended  with  gallantry 
Shir  Ali,  who,  when  it  was  no  longer  defensible,  cffec 
his  escape,  carrying  the  garrison  along  with  him. 

Kdmrdn  had  not  been  long  at  Bdlkh,  before  he  e 
ceeded  in  engaging  the  governor,  Pir  Muhammed  Kh 
in  his  interest.  That  chief,  and  indeed  the  wl 
Uzbek  confederacy,  had  seen  with  jealousy  and  alai 


♦  Akbemdma,  f.  73. ;  Tab.  Akb. 
ff.  16 1,  162.;  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  1})9, 
^00.;    Jouher,    c.   21.;    Bayezid, 


f.  32. ;  Khol-ul  Towarikh,  f.  i 
This  last  calls  Pir  Muhammeil  Ki 
Wall  of  Turaii. 
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the  kte  visit  of  Humdyun  to  the  provinces  on  the  Amu.  chap.  hi. 
When  he  heard ,  therefore,  of  Edinran's  approach,  to  ask  ^'^'^'  ^^' 
mccour  against  his  brother,  he  considered  the  occa- 
Hon  as  a  most  favourable  one  for  fomenting  that  dis- 
jord  among  the  sons  of  Bdber,  which  hitherto  had 
)een  so  advantageous  to  the  Uzbeks.  He  received 
he  Mirza  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  lodged  him 
n  his  own  palace,  and  soon  accompanied  him  back  into 
he  country  which  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  Kd- 
ml,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force.  With  his  aid, 
Umran  recovered  Ghuri,  and  took  Bakldn;  and  ad- 
'enturers  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every  quarter, 
lindal  Mirza,  who  with  the  troops  of  Kunduz,  had 
brmed  a  junction  with  Eerdcha  Khan  and  Suleimdn 
dirza,  was  unable  to  resist  such  an  invasion.  His 
my,  therefore,  soon  broke  up ;  he  threw  himself  into 
[nnduz;  Eeracha  Ehan  recrossed  the  mountains,  to 
iring  an  adequate  reinforcement  from  Edbul,  while  the 
kdakhshan  Mirzas  hastened  back  to  defend  the  nar* 
w  passes  of  their  own  mountains.  Pir  Muhammed 
Qum,  seeing  his  ally,  Eamran  Mirza,  undisputed 
Ulster  of  the  open  country,  returned  home  to  Bdlkh, 
eaving  with  him  a  strong  body  of  Uzbek  auxiliaries.* 

The  Mirza,  availing  himself  of  his  good  fortune,  re-  Attacks 
olved  to  make  his  first  attack  on  the  dominions  of  ^ 

kdeimdn.  For  that  purpose,  he  advanced  to  Eishem 
nd  Talikdn,  whence  he  detached  a  body  of  his  Cha- 
[hatdi  and  Uzbek  troops,  under  Rafik  Eoka,  to  occupy 
lostak,  a  town  and  district  situated  on  the  Eokcha 
iver,  within  the  territory  of  Badakhshdn.  Suleimdn, 
oUecting  the  militia  of  the  adjoining  highland  district 
f  Euldb  or  Ehutldn,  marched  suddenly  into  Rostak, 
nd  made  a  sharp  attack  upon  Raffk,  with  whom  he 
ame  up  near  Eila  Zefer.  He  was,  however,  repulsed, 
nd  compelled  once  more  to  take  refuge   among  his 

*  Akbernama^  f.  74. 
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BOOK  V.  mountains.  Such  an  effect  had  the  news  of  Kdmrdn's 
success  on  his  old  followers  and  soldiers  at  Kabul,  that 
nearly  3,000  of  them  left  that  place,  and  joined  hiin  iii 
his  new  adventure.* 

No  sooner  did  the  Emperor  hear  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  him  on  the  side  of  Balkh,  than  he  left  his 
capital,  and  marched  to  place  himself  at  the  head  oi 
his  troops  in  the  north.  He  had  only  reached  Ghur 
bend,  in  the  Koh-daman  of  Kdbul,  when  he  met  Ke 
rdcha  Khan  on  his  way  back  from  his  unfortunate  ex 
pedition.  Keracha,  as  he  crossed  the  hills,  had  been 
plundered  of  all  his  baggage  by  the  Aimdks,  who,  witl 
the  Hazdras  and  other  hill-tribes,  were  the  only  gainen 
by  these  intestine  wars.  The  destitute  condition,  tc 
which  he  was  thus  reduced,  made  it  indispensable  foi 
Kerdcha  to  go  on  to  Kdbul,  there  to  refit,  so  as  to  en- 
able him  to  take  the  field ;  and  Humdyun  moved  from 
Ghurbend  to  Gulbehdr,  where  he  halted  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  to  await  his  minister's  re- 
turn. As  soon  as  Kerdcha  rejoined  the  camp,  the  Em- 
peror, intent  on  his  original  purpose,  again  moved  on. 
But,  through  this  ill-timed  delay,  the  season  for  passing 
the  hills  was  lost,  and  in  attempting  to  surmount  the 
passes  of  the  Hindu-kdsh  mountains,  when  they  were 
covered  with  deep  snow,  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
were  found  to  be  such,  that,  after  much  disorder  and 
loss  among  the  troops  and  cattle,  which  plunged,  and 
stumbled,  and  sank  in  the  snow,  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  army  returned  to  Kdbul,  to  await  the 
return  of  spring.* 

When  the  season  arrived,  in  which  it  was  practicable 
to  cross  the  mountains,  Humayun,  as  he  was  about  to 
set  out,  was  prevented  by  an  unexpected  revolt.  The 
real  nature  of  the  intrigues  which  produced  so  many 
revolutions,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  family  of 


Bevolt  in 
his  camp. 


♦  Khol.  ul  Towarikh,  f.  267. 


f  Akberniima,  f.  7^ 
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umar,  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ghap.iii. 
jcover,  even  were  it  of  much  importance.  Some  ob-  ^'"'  ^^ 
Tations  are  obvious  enough.  Though  much  respect 
;s  paid  to  the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  as  de- 
ndants  of  Taimur,  or  of  Bdber,  no  one  individual  of 
m  was  viewed  with  exclusive  veneration  as  the  eldest, 
legal  representative  of  the  dynasty.  Any  one  of 
^m  who  could  command  success,  could  command  obe- 
nee.  The  throne  of  the  individual  was  always,  thcre- 
e,  unsteady.  Possession,  within  the  range  of  the 
lily,  brought  right  along  with  it.  There  were  no 
at  bodies,  of  the  nobles,  of  the  law,  or  of  the  church; 
corporations,  living  beyond  the  life  of  man,  and  main- 
aing,  while  they  existed,  the  same  uniform  spirit  and 
uracter,  that  could  be  opposed  to  a  spirit  of  change. 
e  towns,  though  they  had  wishes  and  interests  of  their 
D,  having  no  municipal  government,  no  correspond- 
!e  with  each  other,  no  central  point  or  council,  by 
ich  their  common  interest  could  be  known  or  pur- 
jd,  were  without  power,  or  influence  in  affairs  of 
,te,  and  could  only  show  their  uneasy  feelings  by  riot 
revolt.  A  few  Amirs,  with  their  followers,  decided 
5  question,  who  was  to  rule.  Even  among  them, 
ere  were  nobles,  but  no  body  of  nobility.  There  was 
'  Senate,  or  States-Genenil,  or  Parliament,  in  which 
ey  had  a  right  to  take  their  seat,  and  where  they 
uld  consult  in  common.  The  king's  court  was  the 
ntre  of  union,  and  from  the  crown  all  honour  flowed 
the  individual ;  for  dignity  was  not  hereditary.  The 
^session  of  the  ear,  or  even  of  the  person,  of  the  so- 
ireign  was  the  great  object  of  the  ambitious.  The 
•eat  Amirs  strengthened  themselves,  for  influence  at 
>urt,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  their  retainers  ;  and 
1  in  the  lower  stations  who  aspired  to  rise,  connected 
emselves  with  some  powerful  noble.  The  consequence 
as,  that  a  few  of  these  grand  Amirs,  by  a  combination 
nong  themselves,  or  by  a  sudden  coiq?  d'etat^  could 
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power  thus  accumulated  in  a  few  hands ;  while  such  as 
were  deficient  in  political  skill,  became  the  instruments, 
and  too  often  the  victims,  of  this  unregulated  power. 
As  there  were  few  steady  checks  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
every  governor,  as  well  as  every  sovereign,  was  nearly 
despotic  in  his  own  government.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  discontent  and  collision  were  inevitable. 

Some  discontent  would  appear  to  have  prevailed  at 
the  court  of  Kdbul  among  the  leading  nobles,  thoagh 
we  are  ignorant  of  its  exact  nature  and  extent.     Keri- 
cha  Khan  was  Prime  Minister,  an  office  which  he  had 
earned  by  important  services.     It  is  probable  that  in 
this  high  station,  encouraged  by  the  easy  humour  and 
indolence  of  Humdyun,  he  may  have  arrogated  too  much 
to  himself,  and  carried  matters  with  too  high  a  hand; 
and  the  Emperor  could  hardly  fail  occasionally  to  feel 
the  engrossing  spirit  of  his  minister ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Kerdcha  was  easily  inflamed  at  any  obstacle  to  his 
authority.     The  possession  of  the  purse  is  always  the 
most  important  part  of  a  minister's  power,  and  any  in- 
terruption in  that  power  is  most  sensibly  felt.     It  hap- 
pened that  Kerdcha,  who  had  got  the  Emperor's  consent 
to  bestow  a  trifling  sum  of  ten  tumdns  *  on  a  particular 
officer,  had  himself  written  the  order  on  the  treasury  to 
carry  it  into  effect.     When  it  was  presented,  Khwdja 
Ghdzi  of  Tabriz,  the  Diwdn  or  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
had  returned  from  Persia  during  the  late  siege,  and 
been  appointed  to  that  important  office,  refused  to  pay 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  represented  to  the  Emperor 
that  as  he,  by  the  nature  of  his  office,  was  answerable 
for  the  expenses  of  the  army,  he  could  not  allow  any 
other  person  to  interfere  in  his  department.    The  onler, 
when  refused,  was  carried  back  to  Kerdcha,  who  took 

*  In  that  age  this  sum  might  be  equal  to  SOL  or  lOOL 
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fire,   and  hastened  to    complain    to  the  Emperor,  but  chap,  iil 

received  no  satisfaction.    This  produced  a  coolness,  and     Ll ^' 

the  offended  Prime  Minister,  resolved  to  carry  his  point, 
went  so  far  as  to  form  a  party  among  the  Amirs,  who 
demanded   that   Ehwdja  Ghdzi    should  be   dismissed. 
This  demand  being  refused,  the  cabal  were  so  much 
offended,  as  to  talk  of  revolting  to  Kdmrdn.  To  prevent 
matters  reaching  so  serious  a  length,  the  Emperor  sent 
to  Keracha,  to  assure  him  of  his  regard,  to  attempt  to 
conciliate  him,  and  to  desire  that  matters  should  go  on 
on  their  former  footing.    But  Kerdcha  haughtily  insisted 
u  a  preliminary,  that  Khwdja  Ghazi  should  be  given  up 
to  him  in  bonds,  to  be  treated  at  his  discretion,  and  his 
office  bestowed  on  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan.     To  this  de- 
mand, not  more  unjust  and  alarming  to  a  faithful  ser- 
Tttnt  than  degrading  to  his  master,  an  answer  was   re- 
turned, not  rejecting  it  with  scorn,  but,  rather  jesuiti- 
cally,  reminding  Keracha  that  he  was  Vizir,  that  the 
Diwdn  was  under  his  control,  and  that  he  might,  therc- 
fi)re,  easily  contrive  some  future  opportunity  on  which 
he  could  call  him  to  account.    But  even  this  dereliction 
of  imperial  duty  and  of  honour,  did  not  satisfy  the  in- 
censed Vizir,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not  bend  his 
sovereign,  resolved  to  renounce  his  allegiance ;  and,  in 
concert  with  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  court, 
among  whom  were  Bdpus,  Mosahib  l^a^^  Ismael  Beg 
Duldi  and  others,  attended  by  three  thousand  veteran 
horse  fully  equipped,  left  Kdbul  by  the  Pai-Mindr  pass, 
wized  the  imperial  herd  or  stud  which  was  at  Khwfija 
Riwdj,  drove  it   before   them,  and  took  their  course 
through  the  K oh- daman. 

Humayun,  utterly  unprepared  for  such  a  defection, 
sent  orders  to  the  troops  that  were  nearest  at  hand  to 
hasten  to  Kabul ;  and  as  they  arrived,  they  were  sent  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  with  orders  to  impede  their 
progress.  Terdi  Beg,  Monaim  Khan,  Muliammed  Kuli 
liirlAs,  and  other  officers,  who  adhered  to  the  Emperor, 
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were  successively  despatched  in  this  manner 
course  of  the  day;  and  at  noon,  when  the  he 
at  length  declared  to  be  fortunate,  the  Emperor 
set  out,  and  at  length  overtook  and  attacked  tl 
guard  of  the  fugitives  near  Kara-bagh.  Having 
them  before  him,  he  had  got  close  upon  Eerdcht 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  on  the  banks  of  th 
when  night  interposed.  The  fugitives,  continuir 
flight,  passed  the  bridge  of  Ghurbend,  which  the 
down  behind  them ;  whereupon  a  detachment,  tl 
followed  them  up  to  that  time,  returned  back 
mAyun  at  Kdrdbdgh.  That  prince,  finding  thi 
had  escaped  his  immediate  pursuit,  hastened  1 
Edbul,  to  prepare  for  a  campaign  on  the  Bada 
side  of  the  hills,  which  he  now  saw  would  h 
necessary,  and  the  event  more  doubtful  than 
expected.  Keracha,  on  his  part,  leaving  Temir  SI 
in  the  district  of  Penjshir,  to  collect  and  forw 
the  intelligence  he  could  procure  from  Kubu 
ceeded  by  the  Upper  Hindu-kiish  pass,  and  joinec 
ran  in  Kishem.* 

Humdyun,  on  his  return  to  Kdbul,  despatched 
to  his  Amirs  in  every  quarter,  to  furnish  their 
to  the  army  he  was  preparing  to  lead  against  K 
Among  others  he  invited  Haji  Muhammed  Khan 
him  from  Ghazni.     In  the  course  of  about  a  mo: 
the  12th  of  June  a.  d.  1548,  he  loft  Kabul  an 
ceeded  to  Kardbagh,    where  he  halted   ten  or 
days,  waiting  for  his  stores  and  field  equipage, 
to   the  general  surprise,   he  was  joined  by  ll& 
hammed,  whose  fidelity  seems  to  have  been  sus 
Kdsim  Husein   Sultan   Uzbek    also  arrived  fron 
gash,  and  was  gladly  welcomed. 

It  was  while  they  were  still  at  tliis  station  that 
Ibrahim,  Suleimdn's   son,    arrived   from    Badak 

•  Akbernaira,  f.  74. ;  Tab.  Akb.      risbta,  vol.  ii.  p.lC3. ;  Jouh« 
f.  162.;  Tar.  Niz.  200,  201.;   Fo-      Bayozil,  L  S3,  :{4^ 
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This  was  an  important  event  for  Humdyun.  His  anxiety  chap.  in. 
to  meet  the  Emperor  had  made  him  venture  to  leave    ^'"'"* 
home  without  escort,  and  expose  himself  to  the  peril 
of  passing  through  a  hostile  country.     Advancing  by 
way  of  PeriAn,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Penjshir  terri- 
tory, he  found  Temir  Shaghali  in  possession  of  all  the 
passes.     Maiek  Ali  Penjshiri,  however,  one  of  the  hill- 
chiefs,  having  joined   the  Mirza  with   his   tribe  and 
£unily,  they  engaged  Temir  Shaghali,  who  was  killed 
in  the  action.     Malek  Ali,  after  this,  guarded  the  Mirza 
through  the  passes,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
socompany  him  into  the  imperial  camp.     The  Emperor, 
however,  sent  to  express  his  obligations  to  him.     Mirza 
Ibrahim  was  soon  after  sent  back,  to  inform  his  father 
of  the  Emperor's  motions,  and  to  concert  with  him  a 
pbm  for  co-operating  with  the  army  on  its  arrival  at 
TalikAn. 

Humdyun,  marching  from  Kdrdb^h,  proceeded  by  niiad- 
Golbehdr,  whence  he  sent  back  Akber  and  his  mother 
to  Edbul,  the  command  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Mu- 
hanuned  Kasim  Khan  Mochi.  He  next  advanced  through 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Penjshir,  which  lies  in  a  high 
ntoation,  close  upon  the  country  of  the  Sidhposh  Kdfirs, 
and  is  famous  for  its  fruits  and  delightful  climate. 
From  Bazirak,  a  village  in  the  valley,  he  sent  forward 
aome  of  his  officers  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  northern 
provinces;  and,  following  with  his  army,  surmounted 
the  passes  of  the  Hindu-kush,  and  descended  to  the 
hinks  of  the  Bdngi,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  that  rise  in 
the  mountains.  He  found  that  Edmrdn's  generals  had 
ibandoned  Anderdb,  on  hearing  of  his  approach.  He 
therefore  made  Terdi  Beg  push  on,  that  he  might  seize 
the  families  of  the  rebels,  which  had  been  left  in  Khost. 
This,  if  accomplished,  would  have  been  a  decisive  blow 
in  Humayun's  favour;  but  Kerdcha  Khan,  foreseeing 
that  such  an  attempt  might  be  made,  had  despatched 
Mosahib  Beg  to  remove  them ;  and  just  as  Terdi  Beg 
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A.7^64e.    veying  them  safe  to  Talik^. 

On  reaching  the  low  country,  Humdyun  was  joined 
from  Kunduz  by  his  brother  Hindal,  who  brought  with 
him  a  prisoner  of  considerable  importance.  Shir  Ali. 
This  chief  had  long  possessed  much  influence  in  the 
court  of  Kamran,  whom  he  had  often  urged  to  attack 
Eunduz,  representing  it  as  an  easy  conquest.  He  was, 
at  length,  entrusted  with  a  force  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  had  reached  the  town.  But  a  party  from  the  fort 
having  one  night  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he 
was,  and  come  upon  him  by  surprise.  Shir  Ali,  in  trying 
to  escape,  threw  himself  into  the  river,  but  broke  one 
of  his  arms,  and  was  taken.  Humayun  received  him 
with  distinction,  gave  him  a  dress  of  honour,  and  re- 
stored him  to  the  government  of  Ghuri.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  vigour,  foresight  and  activity ;  but  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discover  the  principle  on  which  officers; 
at  this  distracted  period,  the  moment  they  passed,  by 
desertion  or  the  fortune  of  war,  from  one  army  to  an- 
other, were  entrusted  with  commands  of  importance. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  steady  fidelity,  or  honoor, 
among  the  adherents  on  either  side.* 

The  important  conflict  between  the  Emperor  and 
Kamrdn,  who  had  received  so  large  an  accession  of 
strength  by  the  revolt  of  the  Amirs,  was  now  about 
to  take  place.  When  rather  more  than  the  half  of  July 
1548  was  passed,  Humdyun,  encamped  in  the  Aleng 
Kazan  of  Anderdb,  was  joined  by  the  Kd^i  of  Anderih, 
with  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  tribesmen  f,  and 
others,  who  had  been  followers  of  Mosahib  Beg.  He 
lost  no  time,  but  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  while 
still  divided.  Putting  his  troops  in  motion,  and  giving 
Hindal  the  advance,  he  marched  to  lay  siege  to 
Talikdn,  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  Eerdcha  Khan  and 

•  Akberntoa,  f.  75. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f  The  Tulcba,  Simchi,  and  Bip 
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le  rebel  Amirs,  with  a  party  of  Kdmran's  troops  under  chap.  hi. 
irza  Abdalla,  who  were  making  every  preparation  to    ^'"'  "' 
ace  it  in  a  condition  to  sustain  a  long  siege.    Kamran 
msclf,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  lying  at 
distance  near  Kishcm  and  Kila  Zefer.     . 

Humdyun,  trusting  to  this  division  of  the  enemy's  R^puisonear 
irce,  had  ordered  Mirza  Hindal  and  the  advance  to  '"'""''""• 
70BS  the  Ban^  above  Taliksin*,  and  to  take  up  ground 
a  the  other  side  of  the  river.  But  the  rebel  Amirs, 
ware  of  the  Emperor's  movements,  had,  by  express, 
librmed  Kdmran  of  their  danger,  and  added  that 
[indal  and  his  division  could  with  ease  be  cut  off  by  a 
idden  attack.  Kdmrdn  had,  in  consequence,  made  a 
nrccd  march  of  nearly  fifty  miles f,  had  arrived  near 
*alik^n,  and  already  occupied  a  rising  ground  not  far 
!tim  the  fort.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Ilindal's  divi- 
ion  passed  the  river,  than  Kdmran  attacked  and  broke 
t,  while  unsupported  by  the  main  body,  plundering 
heir  baggage,  and  driving  them  back  in  confusion  to 
he  side  from  which  they  had  come. 

The  Emperor,  who  reached  the  river  just  when  this 
lifloomfiture  occurred,  was  eager  to  cross  at  once,  in 
'ace  of  the  enemy.  But  finding  that  to  be  dangerous, 
Jiebed  of  the  river  being  full  of  loose  rolling  stones, 
which  rendered  footing  insecure,  he  was  compelled  to 
narch  about  a  mile  farther  up,  where  the  bottom  was 
rf  firm  rock,  and  there  he  crossed.  Without  delay  he 
^n  moved  downwards,  to  drive  Kdmrdn  from  the 
MDg  ground  which  he  had  occupied.  As  he  approached 
t,  he  found  that  a  strong  party  which  he  had  pushed 
brward  had  been  vigorously  assailed  and  driven  back ; 
wt,  as  soon  as  the  imperial  standard  was  seen  ad- 
wicingy  Kdmran,  convinced  that  the  main  body  was 

*  Talik&D  itands  upon  the  Fer-  Talik^n  the  river  generally  gets  the 

ir  river,  which  joini  the  B&iigi.  name  of  the  Talikdn  river. 

Vxh  brancheiy  however,  aeem  to  be  t  ^5  kos. 
•CQuonally   called  Bangi.     Delow 
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BOOK  V.  now  at  hand,  hurriedly  deserted  his  position,  and  re- 
tired  into  the  town  with  the  loss  of  his  own  baggage  as 
well  as  of  that  which  he  had  taken.  Humdyun  now 
plundered  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country,  and 
sat  down  before  the  fort.  Such  prisoners  as  he  had 
taken  were  put  to  death.  Being  anxious,  however,  to 
put  an  end  to  hostilities,  he  wrote  to  his  brother*, 
making  an  overture  for  an  accommodation,  but  it  was 
rejected.  Batteries  were,  therefore,  erected,  and  opera- 
tions begun. 

The  siege  went  on  for  about  a  month,  during  which 
time  the  Emperor  was  joined  by  Mirza  Suleimdnand 
his  son,  with  large  reinforcements,  as  well  as  by  Ghaker 
Khan,  the  son  of  the  late  Sultan  Weis  Eipchak,  with 
a  force  from  Euldb.     Edmr^n,  meanwhile,  finding  that 
he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  as  the 
Uzbeks,  rejoiced  to  see  the  princes  of  Kabul  destroying 
each  other,  refused  him  any  farther  assistance,  be^me 
most  eager  to  open  the  negociation  which  he  had  « 
lately  rejected.    For  this  purpose  he  shot  into  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers,  arrows  having  attached  to  them  letten 
Submissive   addrcsscd  to  the  Emperor,  in  which,  by  the  humblest 
Kimrin.      confcssion  of  his  offences,  and  by  promises  of  a  change 
of  conduct,  he  attempted  to  propitiate  his  resentment, 
and  proposed  Mir  Arab  Mekki  as  his  mediator.    The 
Emperor  having  agreed  to  receive  his  submission,  lie 
Mir  was  sent  into  the  fort,  and,  after  some  conferences, 
finally  concluded  a  capitulation  by  which  the  Mina, 


*  Hardly  any  letters  passed  in 
that  age  between  princes  in  which 
quotations  from  favourite  poets  are 
not  to  be  found.  Huroayun  wrote  to 
Kamran,  "  O  my  unkind  brother^ 
what  are  you  doing  ?  For  every 
murder  that  is  committed  on  either 
side,  you  will  have  to  answer  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  Come  and  make 
peace,  that  mankind  may  no  longer 
be  oppressed  by  our  quarrels."    The 


letter  was  sent  by  Nesfb^  a  dirioo^ 
(rammM).  K&mr^^  having  reid^ 
letter,  was  silent ;  and  when  tbe£- 
viner  requested  an  answer,  the  Wm 
only  repeated  the  well-known  tou^ 
*'  He  that  would  obtain  aoTereignty 
for  his  bride^  most  woo  her  9010 
the  edge  of  the  sharp  awonL"  Kc- 
sf  b,  considering  this  aa  his  aoiiRr, 
bowed  and  returned  to  Humiyon. 
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ncing  his  claim  to  independence,  agreed  that  the  chap.  ui. 

Ml  should  be  read  in  the  P^mperor's  name,  that    ^'"'"^ 

evolted  Amirs  should  be  delivered  up  in  chains, 

he  himself  was  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  Mekka. 

■dingly  the  Emperor's  Sadr  entered  Talikdn,  and  on  ikjeb.  12, 

y,  the  1 7th  day  of  August,  recited  the  prayer  for  ^"*^'  ^^' 

tince  in  his  name,  in  the  Grand  Mosque.   Kdmran,  iietur- 

bis  family,  having  come  out  of  the  town,  was  con-  ""  *"" 

d  by  Hdji  Muhammed  to  the  limits  of  the  imperial 

ory.     He  requested  that  Bapus  might  be  one  of 

jnirs  who  were  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile, 

se,  he  said,  he  was  his  protkgSj  and  he  wished  to 

an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  the  sore  injury  he 

lone  him.     The  revolted  Amirs  were  brought  as 

lers  into  the  Emperor's  presence,  and  pardoned, 

biy  on  a  private  understanding  under  the  treaty.* 

B  army  was  still  encamped  in  a  valley  on  the  Rq***.  i7, 

>  of  the   Talikdn  river,  when,   on  the   22nd  of    "* 

St,   the  Emperor  was  surprised    to    learn    that 

^  was  not  far  off,  and  on  his  way  back  to  throw 

If  on  his  mercy.     When  Edmrdn  left  Talikdn,  he 

mder  the  deepest  apprehension  for  his  personal 

'.     But  when  he  had  gone  a  few  stages,  and  heard 

5  generous  reception,  which  Humdyun  and  given 

\  revolted  nobles, — as  he  had  no  real  wish  to  go  to 

!ie  first  who  was  brought  in  too/'   said   the   £mperor^    *  What 

r4cha  Khan^  with  his  scyme-  cause  of  offence  could  you  have  ?  ** 

iging  from  his  neck.     The  Korban  answered^  **  What  can  those 

NT  made  it  be  taken  off,  per-  do^  whose  face  God  has  blackened  ?  " 

him  to  make  his  obeisance^  On  which   Hasan-kuli  quoted   the 

sd  some  conciliatory  words  couplet^  '*  He  who  pufis  at  the  lamp 

and  then  desired  him  to  be  which  God  has  lighted,  singes  his 

m  his  left,  below  Terdi  Beg  beard."     All  the  rebel  lords,  says 

The  same   ceremony   was  Abulfazl,    but    especially    Keracha 

irough  with  the  others,  who  Khan,  who  had  a  very  long  beard, 

places  assigned  them.   When  felt    much    ashamed.     Akbemaina, 

Kerawal,  who  had  been  a  ff.  75,   76'.;    Tab.   Akb.    ff.   163, 

1  servant  of  Humayun's  came  163.;  Jouher^  c.  22. ;  fiayezid,  ff. 

[  bowed  down  with  shame,  33 — 37* 
ted  the  komish,  "  And  you 
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the  Holy  Cities, — he  began  to  imagine  that  he  might  still 
liavc  something  to  expect  from  his  brother's  demency; 
an  idea  that  was  encouraged  by  Mirza  Abdalla,  and 
others  who  accompanied  him,  to  whom  the  pilgrimage 
was  as  little  pleasing  as  to  himself.  After  he  had 
travelled  about  forty  miles*,  therefore,  he  turned  back, 
and  sent  on  Bapus  to  wait  upon  Humdyun,  and  com- 
municate to  him  his  most  humble  petition  to  be  received 
under  his  protection.  Humdyun  at  once  acceded  to  his 
wishes,  made  every  preparation  for  his  honourable  re- 
ception, and  sent  out  Hindal  and  Askeri,  his  brothen, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  released  from  bonds  on  the  occa- 
sion, with  Mirza  Suleiman,  and  many  great  Amirs,  as  an 
honorary  procession,  or  Istakbal,  to  meet  and  conduct 
hiin  to  the  presence,  with  the  sound  of  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets. 

When  Kdmrdn  approached  the  Emperor,  who  ms 
sitting  in  state  in  the  pavilion  of  public  audience,  h6 
took  a  whip  from  the  girdle  of  Monaim  Khan,  who  stood 
by,  and  passing  it  round  his  neck,  presented  himself  ai 
a  criminal.  "  Alas !  alas !  exclaimed  the  Emperor, 
there  is  no  need  of  this ;  throw  it  away."  The  Mir» 
made  three  obeisances,  according  to  the  usual  etiquette 
of  the  court,  after  which  the  Emperor  gave  him  the 
formal  embrace,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seated. 
Kainnin  began  to  make  excuses  for  his  past  conduct, 
and  to  express  his  regret.  "  What  is  past  is  past,"  swd 
the  Emperor.  *'  Thus  far  we  have  conformed  to  cere- 
mony. Let  us  now  meet  as  brothers."  They  then 
rose,  and  clasped  each  other  to  their  breasts,  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  and  both  burst  into  tears, 
sobbing  aloud,  so  as  to  affect  all  who  were  present 
Humayun,  on  resuming  his  seat,  desired  his  brother  to 
sit  next  to  hira  on  the  left,  the  place  of  honour,  adding 
kmdly  m  Turki,  the  language  of  their  family,  "  Sit  dose 


*    10  Farsukh  or  farsangs.  Tab.  Akberi. 
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'     A  cup  of  sherbet  was  brought,  of  which  the  ^^.^'j?^ 

or  having  drunk  the  one  half,  handed  it  to  his    — ^- 

r,  who  drank  the  other.     A  grand  entertainment 

id,  at  which  the  four  brothers,  who  now  met  for 

(t  time,  after  a  long  separation,  sat  on  the  same 

and  dined,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian, 

t  together.     The  festival  was  prolonged  for  two 

n  the  midst  of  universal  rejoicing.     As  Kdmrdn, 

be  rapidity  and  hurried  nature  of  his  return,  had 

\  tents  behind  on  the  road,  the  Emperor  ordered 

I  be  supplied  with  a  set  pitched  close  to  his  own, 

t  his  desire,  consented  to  Askeri's  going  to  stay 

im.* 

mncil  was  now  held  about  the  expediency  of  an 

on  Bdlkh.     There  was  considerable  diversity  of 

1.     The  army  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  march 

J drin,  where  the  road  divides,  one  branch  leading 

di,  the  other  to  Edbul.  The  Emperor,  meanwhile, 

off  with  his  three  brothers  to  the  fountain  of 
mshd,  near  Ishkemish,  where  he  spent  some  days 
larty  of  pleasure.  Baber  was  encamped  at  this 
vhen  his  cousin  Khan  Mirza  and  his  brother 
^r  Mirza,  came  and  submitted  to  him.  This 
with  the  date,  Bdber  had  commemorated  by  an 
•tion  on  a  flat  slab  of  rock.  Humdyun  now  made 
ition  to  it,  to  record  the  meeting  and  reconcilia-! 
'  all  the  brothers.f 

leaving  this  spot,  he  proceeded  to  NArin,  where  it  num^yun 
solved  to  defer  the  expedition  against  Bdlkh  till  nortTeni 
[lowing  year.     He,  therefore,  in  the  meanwhile,  ^'ominions. 
i  himself  to  the  settlement  of  his  northern  domi- 

Ehutldn,  a  province  beyond  the  Amu,  at  that 
as  now,  generally  called  Euldb|,  as  far  as  the 

erndma,  f.  76. ;  Tabakat-e-  X  Kulab  lies  beyond  the  Amu, 

f.  l63. ;  Jouher,  c.  23.;  between   Derwuz    and    ShughnAn. 

ff.  35 — 39.  Barnes's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  275«  It 

1.  is  the  old  Khutlan^  or  a  portion  of  it. 
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BOOK  y.  frontier  of  Muk  and  Karatigin,  he  allotted  to  E&mT&n 
A.7"i648.  Mirza,  giving  him  Chaker  AU  Beg  Kuldbi,  the  son  of  , 
Sultan  Weis  Beg,  as  Aniir-ul-omra  to  accompany  him  ; 
to  his  province.  He  permitted  Mirza  Askeri  to  go  with 
Kdrardn,  bestowing  on  him  the  district  of  Karatigin. 
These  assignments  were  little  more  than  nominal 
Eulab  was  considered  as  dependant  on  Badakhsh&n; 
Karatigin  probably  was  not.  Chaker  Ali  was  governor 
of  Kuldb ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  sort  of  in- 
dependent chief,  who  did  not  owe  much  submission 
either  to  Hum^yun  or  Suleimdn.  The  Emperor's  acal- 
bearer  presented  Edmrdn,  when  near  Kdrin,  with  the 
perwdna,  or  grant  of  his  new  territory,  and  congra- 
tulated him  on  his  appointment.  It  gave  Kdmr&n  bat 
little  satisfaction.  What  "  said  he,"  have  I  not  been 
sovereign  of  Kdbul  and  of  Badakhshin  ?  And  is  not 
Kulab  a  mere  pergana,  or  district,  of  the  latter  ?  "  How 
can  I  serve  in  it?"  "  I  have  heard  that  you  are  wise," 
said  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  "  and  I  know  you  to  be  sa 
May  I  be  permitted  respectfully  to  observe,  that,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  the  wonder  rather  may  be,  that  yott 
have  got  even  this,  or  any  thing."  The  justice  of  the 
observation  was  felt  by  Kdmrdn.  He,  next  day,  waited 
upon  the  Emperor,  was  honoured  with  a  khilAt,  and 
the  investiture  of  Kuldb,  and,  accompanied  by  Askeri 
and  Chaker  Khan,  set  out  for  his  government.  Many 
of  Chaker  Khan's  followers  left  him,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  KdmrAn.  They  army  broke  up.  Suleimin 
Mirza  and  his  son  Ibrdhim  continued  to  hold  the 
government  of  Badakhshdn,  to  which  Talikdn  was 
added,  with  Kishem  and  some  other  districts.  Mirza 
Hindal  retained  Kunduz  with  Ghuri,  Kahmerd,  Baklin, 
Ishkemish  and  NArfn.  Shir  Ali  remained  with  him  as 
Minister.  They  all  repaired  to  their  governments, 
while  Humdyun  proceeded  to  Khost,  and  thence  to 
Peridn,  on  his  route  to  the  Penjshir  pass.* 

*  BayezCd^  f.  39 — 41.;  Akbern&ma^  &c,  as  above. 
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Perifcn  was  a  fort,  which  the  great  Taimiir  had  built,  chap,  iil 
hen  he  chastised  the  infidels  of  Kittiir.     Humdyun,    ^'"' 
ho  found  it  in  ruins,  resolved  to  restore  it.     For  that  Returns  to 
irpose,  whep  the  army  came  up,  he  divided  the  work  ^^^^' 
nong  all  his  Amirs,  each  having  a  particular  portion 
lottel  to  him  to  build  or  repair;  and  so  effectively 
A  the  work  proceed,  that  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
ijn  that  the  army  tarried  there,  the  fort,  with  its 
alls,  gateways  and  defences,  was  completely  restored. 
he  name  of  the  place  he  changed  to  IsMmdb^d,  the 
(Sty  of  the  True  Faith.''     He  also  made  enquiries  as 
>  the  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity,  but  found  that  they 
ould  not  repay  the  expense  of  working.     Having 
roBsed  the  mountains,  and  descending  by  the  banks  of 
be  Penjshir  river,  he  halted  some  time  at  the  Ashter- 
enm  pass;  so  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  winter 
efinre  he  reached  Eibul,  and  the  ground  was  already 
overed  with  snow.    After  waiting  some  time  for  a  lucky 
1^,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  town  on  the  5th  day  of  5^^  ^ 
)cU>ber  A.D.  1548.* 

*  Akbornima,  f.  77*;  Tar.  Nixtoi,  ff.  200^  201.;  Jouher,  c  23. 
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SECTION  IIL 


STATE     OF     KASHmIb,  —  EXPEDITION    TOWARDS     Bi 

REVOLT   AND  DEFEAT   OF   kImrIn. 

STATE  OF  HUmAtUN'S  COURT.  —  EHBA86IES  FROM  kIsHGAB 
•  PERSIA. — EMBASSY  FROM  KASHM/r.  —  RECENT  BISTORT 
COUNTRY — AND  OF  UAIDER  nffiZA. — HE  INVITES  HUmXyUN 
lifR,  AND  THE  INVASION  OF  INDIA.  —  HIS  CHARACTER  ANI 
TRATION. — POSITION  OF  kImrIn.  —  HUmXtUN's  EXPEDITIO: 
bIlKH.  —  kXmrAn  FAILS  TO  JOIN  HIM.  —  SIEGE  AND  8UBB 
ElBEK.  —  DELAYS  OF  HUMIyUN.  —  SUDDEN  ATTACK  BY  TH 

—  CONTINUED  ABSENCE  OF  K^MRiN.  —  REPULSE  OF  THE  I 
VANCE.  —  HUmIyUN  RESOLVES  TO  RETREAT. — PANIC  IN  ! 
ROUT,  AND  FLIGHT  TOWARDS  kAbUL. — HUmIyUN  WINTERS  ] 

—  PROCEEDINGS  OP  kAmrIn.  —  HIS  ATTEMPT  ON  BADAKBi 

KUNDUZ.  —  RETURNS  TO  KUlAb. IS  DEFEATED  BY  THE  U 

EXCITES  A  REVOLT  IN  kAbUL.  —  HUmIyUN  PREPARES    TO  6 

—  IS  SURPRISED  BY  kAmrAn,  —  WANT  OP  ZEAL  AMONG  H 
CHIEFS. — FLIGHT  AND  WOUND  OF  HUmAyUN.  —  HE  IS  JOE 
REINFORCEMENT.  —  PROCEEDS  TO  THE  NORTH,  AND  PREPAR] 
TURN  TO  kXbUL.  —  CONDUCT  OP  K^RJCn.  —  HE  OCCUPIES  I 
ADVANCE  OF  HUMAYUN.  —  HIS  COMPACT  WITH  HIS  CHIEI 
ARMIES  OF  HUmAyUN  AND  kAmrAn  MEET.  —  HUmAtUN  ENI 
UNSUCCESSFULLY  TO  NEGOTIATE. — ORDERS  AN  ATTACK. — ^DE! 
FLIGHT  OF  rXmI^N.  —  HUM^^YUN  RE-OCCUPIES  kIbuL. 

bookv.  During  the  following  winter  Humdyun  had  i 
aT~i648  i^t^rval  of  leisure,  which  he  employed  in  settl 
A.  H.  956,  internal  affairs  of  his  dominions.  His  greatest 
Humi^'s  evidently  lay  in  the  unsettled  temper  and  tend* 
^^^ .        intrigue  of  his  great  Amirs. 

Kdmran  had   long   governed  Kdbul  with  a 
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>wer;  and  the  nobles  and  the  people  whom  he  had  ruled,   chap.iii. 

obably  regarded  his  right  to  the  crown  as  at  least    — ! — ' 

ual  to  that  of  his  elder  brother.     He  felt  himself  by 

I  means  secure,  even  in  his  own  court.     In  some 

gree,  at  least,  to  guard  against  the  dangers  by  which 

!  was  surrounded,  he  resolved  to  remove  to  a  distance 

er&cha  Ehan  and  Mosdhib  Beg ;  the  former  of  whom 

id  been  Minister  to  Kamrdn  and  to  himself;  the  latter 

e  son  of  the  late  Ehwaja  Kildn ;  both  of  them  men 

'  sufficient  influence  and  talents,  and  who,  from  recent 

:perience,  he  believed,  did  not  want  the  disposition  to 

J  dangerous  leaders  in  any  revolt  that  should  break 

it.  He,  therefore,  intimated  to  them  that  they  had  his 

srmission  to  leave  his  service  for  a  time,  and  proceed 

1 A  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.     They,  accordingly,  set  out 

I  this  unwished-for  act  of  religious  duty,  but  lingered 

I  the  Hazdra  country,  and  in  the  end,  through  the  medi- 

aon  of  their  numerous  friends,  found  means  to  work  on 

le  easy  good  nature  of  the  Emperor,  who  forgot  their 

dbeUion,  and  permitted  them  to  return.    We  have  seen 

lat  HumajTun,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  had 

speatedly  suffered  from  the  rebellion  of  Muhammed 

dtan  Mirza  and  his  sons.     One  of  them,  Ulugh  Mirza, 

a  coming  from  his  government  of  Zemin-dawer  to  join 

be  Emperor  (while  yet  beyond  the  mountains),  being 

ccompanied  by  EhwAja  Moazem,  the  brother  of  Ha- 

aida  Begum  —  a  rash,  wrong-headed  man,  who  had 

ecently  fled  from  court  in  consequence  of  an  assassina: 

ioa  of  which  he  had  been  guilty — had  been  induced 

fj  the  Ehwdja  to  make  an  attack  upon  some  Hazdras 

^ho  lay  near  the  road  towards  Ghazni,  in  the  course  of 

Aich  the  Mirza  was  cut  off.     Not  long  afterwards  his 

brother.  Shah  Mirza,  was  waylaid  and  slain  near  the 

^in4r  pass,  by  a  brother  of  Hdji  Muhammed,  in  con- 

€quence  of  some   old   family  quarrel-of-blood.     This 

■amoved  two   unquiet  and  dangerous  spirits   of  high 

)ame  and  pretension.  . 
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BooKY.  At  this  time  he  received  an  embassy  from  Abdal- 
A.TTsIs.  I^^shid  Khan,  the  son  of  Sultan  Said  Khan,  the  chief  of 
Embassies  Kashgar ;  and  he  despatched  one  to  Shah  Tahmasp, 
Shir  Md  to  ^^®*  probably  to  deprecate  his  resentment  for  still  con- 
FMTiia.  tinning  to  keep  possession  of  Kandahar,  and  to  keep 
alive  his  hopes  of  its  being  restored  at  no  distant  perioi 
Embassy  But  the  cmbassy  which  most  interested  him  was  one 

mfr.  "  that  arrived  from  Kashmir  from  his  cousin  Haider  Mira 
Recent  his-  Doghlat.  It  will  be  recollected  that  when  Hum&ynn 
roSitJy!^  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  abandon  first  Delhi,  and 
l'^?5^'  afterwards  Ldhiir,  he  had  resolved  to  accompany  Haider 
Mirza  and  Khwdja  Kildn,  in  an  attempt  to  conquer 
Kashmir.  When  every  thing  was  arranged  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  Mirza  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  mountains  of  that  country,  the  sudden 
approach  of  Shir  Shah  had  spread  a  general  alarm,  in 
consequence  of  which  Khwdja  Kildn  had  fled  towards 
Kdmrdn  on  the  Jelem,  and,  either  faithless  to  his  en- 
gagements with  Humdyun,  or  seized  and  carried  off 
against  his  will  by  Kdmrdn,  as  was  pretended,  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Kdbul.  Humayun,  thus  cut  oflF  from 
communication  with  Haider  Mirza,  and  fearing  a  design 
on  the  part  of  Kdmrdn  to  deprive  him  of  his  personal 
liberty,  had  proceeded  through  the  desert,  and  joining 
Hindal  and  Yddgar  Ndsir  Mirza,  marched  on  in  hopes 
of  gaining  possession  of  Bheker  and  Tatta,  Mirza  Hai- 
der, thus  deprived  of  the  reinforcements  he  had  reckoned 
upon,  as  well  as  of  the  advantage  of  the  Emperort 
name,  determined  to  proceed  in  his  enterprise,  with  such 
imperfect  means  as  he  possessed. 

The  beautiful  region  of  Kashmir  had  long  been  a  prey 
to  intestine  commotions,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  two 
rival  families  of  Chak  and  Makri,  which  contended  for 
the  oflSce  of  Prime  Minister  under  princes,  who,  whether 
from  nonage  or  other  incapacity^  were  quite  unfit  to 
direct  the  afikirs  of  such  a  kingdom.  In  the  course  of 
these  contentions,  the  party  of  Abdal  Makri  having 
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been  expelled,  had,  through  the  medium  of  Haider  Mirza,  chap.  in. 
applied  for  assistance,  first  from  Kdmrdn,  and  afterwards     "^'"^ 
from  Humdyun,  while  he  yet  filled  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
The  Mirza,  who  was  Eater's  cousin-german,  was  not 
a  stranger  to   Kashmir.      About   eight  years  before,  A.u.939, 
Said  Khan,  the  sovereign  of  Kashghar,  encouraged  by  '^"•^*33- 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  had  sent  his  son 
Sekander   Sultan,    accompanied   by   Haider  Mirza,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  12,000  men,  which  advanced 
from  the  north  by  the  valley  of  Ldr,    and  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital.     This  Tartar  force  committed  sh&b^n  9. 
the  devastation  usual    to    barbarous  troops,   and  was  ^*^^®- 
Boon  loaded  with  booty.     Muhammed  Sliah,  the  king 
of  Kashmir,  and  his  chiefs,  witli  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants, fled  to  recesses  in  the   surrounding  moun- 
tains, whence   they  descended   to  harass    and   attack 
the  invaders.    Haider,  after  being  nearly  three  months  End  of 
in  possession  of  the  country,  made  a  treaty  with  the  ^^^* 
Kashmirian  lords,  and  their  nominal  king,  by  which  May  20, 
it  was  agreed,  that  Sekander  Sultan  should  marry  that 
monarch's  daughter,  and  that  the  Tartar  army  should 
Tetum  back  to  Kdshghar. 

Haider  Mirza,  after  his  return  to  Kdshghar,  had  an  and  of 
eventful  life.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  ^f^ 
and,  passing  through  Badakhshdn,  repaired,  as  we  have 
seen  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  history,  first  to  the  court 
of  Kdmrdn,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Humdyun,  whom 
he  attended  in  his  disastrous  campaign  of  Kanduj,  and 
afterwards  in  his  flight  to  Ldhiir,  where  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Kashmir.  When 
he  found,  however,  that  Humdyun  had  taken  the  route 
of  Bheker,  and  so  abandoned  his  enterprize  of  Kashmir, 
he  resolved  to  prosecute  it  himself  with  such  means  as 
were  in  his  power,  trusting  for  success  to  the  distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  assistance  of  the  refugee 
chiefs  and  their  partizans,  by  whom  he  had  been  in- 
nted.  He,  accordingly,  put  in  motion  his  troops,  which 
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.BOOK  y.   amounted  to  about  4,000  men.     Malek  Achi  Chal 

then  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Ndzi 

nominal  king,  collected  an  army  of  3,000  horse, 

large  body  of  infantry  to  oppose  him,  and  took  ] 

sion  of  the  Karmal  pass,  to  obstruct  his  entrant 

the  country.  But  Haider  Mirza,  proceeding  unob 

tV'^^^J'     by  unfrequented  routes,  after  overcoming  great  d 

A.D.  1540.    ties,  surmounted,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Nov 

Nov.  22.      ^j^^  steep  pass  of  Paniij,  which  Malek  Achi  ha< 

lected,  thinking  it  impracticable  to  cavalry ;  des< 

on  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  and  \vithout 

shed  or  opposition,  took  possession  of  it,   and 

country.    Malek  Achi's  army,  filled  with  consten 

disbanded,  and  he  himself,  seeing  no  hopes  of  reg 

his  ascendency  by  the  strength  of  his  own  par 

paired  to  the  court  of  Shir  Shah,  carrying  with 

daughter  of  the  late  king,  whom  he  gave  in  marri 

the  AfghAn  prince.     Aided  by  Shir  Shah,  he  w 

abled  to  re-enter  Kashmir  at  the  head  of  2,000 

He  was  soon  joined  by  his  adherents,  and  his  fon 

A.H.948,     to  5,000  cavalry.     But  Haider  AL'rza  and  the 

A.D.  154K    mirian  chiefs  in  his  interest,  attacked,  and  com] 

August  13.  routed  the  invaders ;  and  the  Mirza,  in  spite  of  nuB 

intrigues  and  factions,  beame  the  ruler  of  the  wh 

Kashmir. 

Mirza  Haider  had  now  ruled  Kashmir  seven  or 
years  with    all  the  authority  of    an  absolute    ] 
though  he  administered  the  government  at  first 
the  name  of  Ndziik  Shah,  the  native  king,  and,  aft 
return  of  Humdyun  to  Kabul,  in  the  name  of  that  j 
when,  anxious  to  form  a  still  closer  connection 
the  Emperor  in  his  future  plans,  he  deputed  M: 
A.  n.  955,     mander  on  a  mission  to  Kdbul.     The  envoy  me 
ne"invttts*    mayun  soon  after  his  return  from  Talikiin.     The 
numiyun    j^  hjg  letters,  with  every  profession  of  loyalty  a 
and  the  In-'  tachmcnt,  invitcd  his  majesty  to  Kashmir,  and  g 
iSduT  ^     glowing  description  of  the  charms  of  its  climate. 
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spring  and  autumn,  with  their  flowers  and  fruits,  and  chap.  m. 
of  all  the  delights  of  that  favoured  region.  But  the  ^'"' 
grand  recommendation  which  he  pointed  out,  was  that 
it  would  serve  as  an  impregnable  position  from  which 
His  Majesty  could  pour  dowii  his  troops  for  the  con- 
quest of  Hindustan,  an  enterprize  which  he  urged  him 
to  attempt  without  delay. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  Humdyun.   The  invasion  of  that  country, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Afghdn  dynasty,  had  long 
been  the  favourite  dream  of  his    ambition.      But  to 
inarch  across  the  Indus  at  that  moment  was  to  en- 
danger his  kingdom  of  Kabul  and  his  ovm  existence. 
Every  thing  had  been  arranged  for  an  attack  on  Bdlkli ; 
and  as  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  settle  his  terri- 
tories beyond  the  mountains,  and  to  secure  his  other 
dominions  from  the  intestine  dangers  to  which  they 
irere  bo  subject,  before  he  ventured  to  engage  in  distant 
expeditions,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  expedition 
lie  had  undertaken.     He,  however,  returned  a  favour- 
able answer  to  Haider  Mirza's  invitation,  of  which  he 
unired  him  he  was  determined  to  avail  himself  as  soon 
as  Ida  expedition  against  Bdlkh  was  over,  and  his  troops 
xeady  to  take  the  field  for  a  new  enterprise.     Such,  un- 
doubtedly, was  Humayun's  intention.     But  it  was  long 
lefore  he  could  carry  it  into  effect.     He  had  still  many  ni«  cha- 
Teverses  to  undergo ;  nor  was  Haider  Mirza  doomed  to  ^^ni""^. 
ud  him  in  its  execution.    That  eminent  man  continued  tion. 
br  some  time  longer  to  rule  in  Kashmir.     He  added 
Great  and  Little  Tibet,  Rajuri*  and  Pakheli  to  his  do- 
nunions.     He  was  a  prince  of  distinguished  talent. 
Rnding  the  country  which  he  had  conquered  to  be  in 
a  veiy  wretched  condition,  he  devoted  himself   assi- 
Awusly  to  its  improvement,  and  attempted  to  restore  the 
Uidustry  of  his  subjects.     He  encouraged  agriculture, 
witeA  mechanics  and  artizans  from  a  distance,   and 
employed   them    in   the  construction    of  public   and 

•  Raj  our. 
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private  works.  Under  his  care,  says  AbulfazL 
country  became  a  garden,  and  the  ornament  o; 
world.  That  historian  blames  him  for  the  exa 
attention  he  paid  to  the  fine  arts,  and  especial 
music,  as  having  occupied  so  much  of  his  time 
interfere  with  his  attention  to  public  affairs.  He 
finally  slain,  about  two  or  three  years  after  the  p 
of  which  we  treat,  in  a  night  attack  of  some  i 
chiefs  who  had  conspired  against  him,  and  surroi 
the  house  in  which  he  slept.  He  was  a  man  of  ^ 
of  talent  and  of  learning,  and  the  Tarikh-e  Resh 
History  of  his  o\vn  Times,  which  he  left  behind  hi 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  that  age.* 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Kdbul  was  not  certainly 
as  would  have  justified  Humdyun  in  undertaking 
and  distant  adventures.  The  allegiance  of  his  br 
K4mrdn  was  far  from  being  assured,  and  that  p: 
who  had  so  long  governed  Edbul,  might  be  sup] 
still  to  have  partizans  in  that  country,  who  could  c 
trouble,  should  the  Emperor  march  towards  Hindu 
Kdmrdn  had  already  quarrelled  with  Chaker  1 
and  they  had  come  to  open  hostilities.  When  in 
to  repair  to  Kdbul,  on  the  promise  of  Humayi 
provide  him  with  another  principality,  the  Mirw 
declined  the  invitation.  The  Emperor  had  resob 
make  a  campaign  against  Bdlkh,  which  he  seen 
have  promised  to  Kdmrdn,  as  his  government. 

As  soon,  therefore,  in  the  following  year  as  the 
ther  pennitted,  Humdyun  summoned  his  troo] 
attend  him,  and  left  Kdbul.  The  object  of  the 
dition,  though  probably  carefully  concealed,  was  I 
That  country  had  been  wrested  from  the  Pei 
by  the  Uzbeks,  and  was  held  by  Pir  Muhammed  I 
a  young  Uzbek  prince,  who  had  received  and  as 
Kdmrdn  when  driven  from  Kdbul.  Humdyun 
bably  considered   the  assistance  so  rendered  fc 

*  Akbern&may  f.  55. 
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brother,  as  a  safficient  excuse  for  the  attack  wliich  he  chap,  ul 
meditated ;  while  the  possession  of  a  rich  and  extensive   ^'''^' '"' 
territory,  that  would  have  given  him  the  command  of 
the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Amu  down  to  the 
desert,  was  probably  his  most  powerful  motive.     He 
9ent  to  warn  Eamrdn  and  the  other  Mirzas  in  the  North, 
to  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  him,  as  had  been  ar- 
ranged at  the  end  of  the  preceding  campaign.     He  was 
detained    about   a   month  at  Yiiret   Chahik,   not   far 
from  Edbul,  waiting  for  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan  from 
Ghazni ;    and  by  other   business  of  importance ;    and 
while  yet  at  thut  station,  he  was  joined  by  Mirza  Ibrd- 
him  from  Badakhshdn.      The  army  at  length  moved 
to  Istdlif,  were  Abds  Sultan,  an  Uzbek  prince  who  liad 
just  married   Humayun's  youngest   sister*,    probal^ly 
ffupecting  that  the  expedition  was  directed  against  his 
coontrymen,  disappeared  without  taking  leave.     Hu- 
.miyun   advanced  deliberately  by   the  Penjshir  route, 
waiting  to  hear  that  the  Mirzas  were  in  motion :  and 
immediately  on  learning  that  they  were  in  the  field,  he 
marched  down  to  Anderdb,  and  thence  by  Talikan  to 
NArif;  and  crossing  the  high  grounds   between  the 
Bingi  and  Ghuri  rivers  by  the  pass  of  Nari,  halted  in 
the  Nilber  valley,  celebrated,  beyond  all  the  valleys  of 
that  region,  for  its  beauty  in  the  spring.     Here  he  was 
jomed  by  Mirza  Hindal  from  Kunduz,  and  by  Mirza 
Saleimdn  from  Badakhshdn,  but  Kdmrdn  did  not  make 
his  appearance.     Kdmrdn,   thougli  he  had   quarellcd  K&mHn 
with  Chaker  Ali  Beg  Kuldbi,  the  son  of  Sultan  Weis  '""^^^^^^^'^ 
Beg,  the  chief  of  the  country,  and  the  minister  assigned 
him  by  Humdyun,  and  though  he  had  even  driven  him 
out  of  Kuldb,  had,  however,  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Emperor,  assuring  him  of  his  fidelity,  and  of  his 
heing  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him.     Trusting  to 
these  assurances,  Humdjun  had  marched  on,  expecting 

•  Gnlchehrch-'Beguin.  f  Or  Narin. 
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A.T1549.  *h^*  KdmrAn  failed  to  appear,  both  he  and  the  M 
began  to  feel  considerable  anxiety.  Mirza  Ibi 
was  sent  back,  at  Mirza  Suleimdn's  request,  to  pr 
for  the  safety  of  Badakhshdn,  and  to  embody  a  foi 
that  country. 

siege  and  Having  arrived  at  BaghUn  *,  the  Emperor  pi 
forward  the  Mirzas  Hindal  and  Suleimdn  with  a  s 
force  to  Eibek,  a  fertile  and  populous  district  i 
territory  of  Bdlkh,  defended  by  a  strong  fort.  A 
detachment  approached  the  chief  town,  it  mei 
Muhammed  Khan's  Atalik  or  Minister,  who,  heari 
the  Emperor's  approach  to  the  Uzbek  territory 
hastened,  attended  by  the  chief  ofBcers  of  his  gc 
ment  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  place  Eibel 
the  frontier  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  ched 
invaders.  On  his  arrival  near  that  town,  howevc 
unexpectedly  encountered  the  Emperor's  troops, 
contrary  to  his  intention,  was  compelled  to  throw 
self  into  the  castle  of  Eibek,  unprovided  as  it 
Humayun  instantly  sat  down  before  the  place 
pushed  on  his  approaches  with  such  vigour,  th 
a  few  days  the  besieged,  who  had  neither  water 
provisions,  asked  quarter,  which  was  granted,  ao 
city  surrendered,  f 

Si?*?  of  At  an  entertaiment  given  by  Humdyun  on  this 
sion,  when  the  cup  had  gone  round,  he  is  said  to 
asked  Khwdja  Bagh,  the  Atalik,  what  were  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  conquest  of  Bdlkh. 
Uzbek,  surprised  at  the  question,  after  reflecting  a 
answered,  that  being  an  enemy,  he  was  not  perhaj 
safest  person  to  consult.  The  Emperor  replied. 
Uzbeks  were  downright  honest  men,  and  he  knei 
to  be  the  frankest  of  the  Uzbeks.  The  Atdlik  risii 
said,  "  If  you  would  conquer  Bdlkh,  cut  off  our  1 

♦  Or  Baklan.  f  Akbernama,  f.  77. ;  BayeiuJ, 
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hasten  on  to  the  capital,  and  it  will  be  yours."  "  You  ^J^^^-  "'• 
ire  Musulmans,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  how  can  I  put  so  — '- — * 
mady  believers  to  death  ?"  "  If  you  will  not  do  this," 
mid  the  Atdlik,  "  I  have  another  proposal  to  suggest. 
Pit  Muhammed  Khan  is  much  directed  by  me.  I  will 
indertake  that  all  the  country  on  your  side  of  Khulm 
iball  be  ceded  to  you ;  that  the  Khutba  shall  be  used  in 
^ar  name ;  and  that  he  will  send  a  thousand  chosen  men 
bo  attend  you  when  you  march  against  HindustAn."  This 
proposal,  too,  the  Emperor  rejected.  It  was  generally 
believed  that,  had  he  pushed  on  at  once  to  Bdlkh,  after 
taking  Eibek,  Pir  Muhammed,  who  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation by  the  blow  he  had  received  from  the  loss  of 
all  his  best  troops  and  officers,  who  was  himself  unprc- 
^ttied,  and  had  received  no  assistance  from  the  Uzbeks 
%eyond  the  river,  must  have  submitted  at  discretion  to 
•ny  terms  proposed.  Humdyun  sent  the  Uzbek  Sul- 
tans, Amirs  and  Bis,  or  chiefs  of  tribes,  whom  he  had 
taken,  to  Kdbul,  keeping  with  him  only  the  Atah'k.  * 

The  Emperor  halted  several  days  at  Eibek,  chiefly  in  sudddi  at- 
QQUflequence  of  his  anxiety  at  the  non-arrival  of  Kam-  vlxxis!  '^ 
Tin.  At  length,  however,  he  again  put  his  army  in 
motion,  and  advanced  towards  Bdlkh,  by  the  way  of 
Klialni.  When  they  reached  Astaneh,  the  shrine  of 
Shah  Aulia,  the  ground  for  the  camp  was  taken  near  a 
stream  that  flowed  hard  by ;  the  Audience  Hall  had  not 
yet  been  put  in  order;  the  people  of  the  bazar  were  just 
come  up,  and  were  busy  arranging  their  loads;  and  the 
Emperor,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  holy  shrine, 
^ras  in  lus  private  tent^  quite  unconscious  of  the  vicinity 
of  an  enemy,  when  a  loud  shouting  and  uproar  was 
fceard  in  the  direction  of  the  camp-bazar.  An  attack 
iad  been  unexpectedly  made  in  that  quarter.  Kabuli, 
an  officer  of  rank,  who  had  hastened  to  the  rescue,  had 
fallen ;  and  his  head  was  cut  off^  and  carried  to  Balkh. 

•  BayczM,   ff.  42,  43. ;  Akbernama.  f.  78 
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An  Uzbek,  Khan  Behdder,  who  had  been  disable 
sabre  cut  and  made  prisoner,  was  brought  befo 
Emperor.  Humayun  asked  him  who  it  was  thi 
made  this  attack  on  the  camp.  The  prisoner  sni 
that  it  was  Shah  Muhammed  Sultan,  of  Hissdr,  t 
of  Berendiik  Sultan.  The  Emperor  asked  if  h 
mad.  "  Sire,"  said  the  Uzbek,  "  he  is  a  young  n 
high  spirit  and  full  of  confidence.  Since  L 
Hissar  he  has  not  yet  seen  Pir  Muhammed  Khai 
is  anxious  to  signalize  himself  before  entering  B 
Humdyun  thus  learned  that  the  Uzbeks  from  b 
the  Amu  were  beginning  to  arrive. 

The  army,  however,  continued  its  march,  and 
morning  advanced  towards  the  numerous  canals 
streams  that  intersect  the  country  near  Bdlkh.  T 
the  progress  of  the  army  had  been  slow,  expectii 
arrival  of  Kdmran,  it  had  now  reached  Bdlkh,  a 
had  not  yet  arrived.  It  seemed  evident  that  he  li 
intention  of  coming,  and  a  general  apprehensioi 
diffused  among  the  troops  that  he  intended,  while 
were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bdlkh,  to  give  the 
slip,  and  march  once  more  to  Edbul.  So  that, 
Bayezid,  who  was  then  in  the  camp,  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Mirza  than  of  the  Uzbeks.f 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  about  afternoon  pr 
Mirza  Suleimdn,  Mirza  Hindal,  and  Ilaji  Muhai 
Sultan  Koka,  who  had  the  advance,  attacked  the  ad 
of  the  Uzbeks,  commanded  by  Abdalla  Sultai 
Khosrou  Sultan,  sons  of  Sekander  Sultan,  nea; 
Takhteh-pul,  and  drove  them  across  the  bridge,  ' 
they  also  passed  to  the  Bdlkh  side  of  the  stream, 
his  exertions  on  this  occasion  Ilaji  Muhammed 
honoured  with  the  patent  of  Khan.  The  whole 
advanced  by  the  canals  of  Bdlkh  to  within  about  1 
kos  from  the  town,  and  encamped  for  the  nighl 


*  Juibdrha. 
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)w  called.  The  general  opinion  was,  chap,  hl 
had  not  joined,  he  either  had  marched,  ^'"'  ^^^ 
,  to  Kdbul;  that  the  disastrous  conse-  numiyun 
rould  result  from  his  occupation  of  that  retreat 
evented  at  all  hazards ;  and  that  the 
J  proper  time  for  retreat,  while  Abdal- 
Obeid-Khan,  the  grand  Khan  of  the 
s  now  on  his  march  from  Bokhara,  had 
i  the  Amu.  The  danger  of  Kdbul 
m  the  Emperor  to  the  lowest  soldier, 
IS  in  that  city.  It  was  resolved  to  rc- 
ke  up  a  position  near  the  entrance  of 
jra-Gez,  a  valley  with  narrow  defiles, 
ly  to  be  defended.  From  that  position 
r  march  on  Kdbul,  should  Kamrdn  have 
irection  ;  or,  if  he  had  not,  they  could 
icamped';  reinforce  the  army  by  assis- 
^imak  tribes,  or  by  recruits  from  other 
a.s  soon  as  the  Uzbek  auxiliaries  had 
.mu  and  returned  home,  march  down 
igour  and  superior  advantages  to  the 
kh,  and  perhaps  of  all  Mdwerannaher. 
3  council  broke  up,  orders  were  issued 
d  it  instantly  commenced.  The  rear 
o  Mirza  Hindal,  Suleimdn  Mirza,  and 
tan,  the  keeper  of  the  seal.* 
ng  when  the  army  reached  the  broken 


)f  the  proceed-  the  town.    Abulfazl  says  that  Hu- 

ount  of  Baye-  roayun  proposed  to  improve  the  ad- 

;  it  is  a  very  vantage   by    an    immediate   attack, 

e  was  in   the  which  was  not  done ;  while  Jouher 

leans  of  being  ascribes    the    proposal   to    Hindal, 

al,  (ff.78,  79)9  adding  that  the  Emperor  would  not 

Perish ta  and  allow  the  place  to  be  attacked  that 

ziz  join  before  night     This  proposal  might  have 

ineral  action  is  followed  the  success  of  the  advance 

he  Uzbeks  had  described    in    tlie    text,    when    the 

S\z.  f.   201.),  kochekbend,  or  outer  fortified  enclo- 

nd  driven  into  sure  of  the  town,  was  entered, 
u  B  3 
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ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that  flows  through  the 
Dera-Gez.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  Uzbeks  had 
been  apprised  of  the  retreat  of  their  enemy,  and  issued 
out  in  force  to  pursue  them.  To  retreat  in  order  and 
with  coohicss  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  achievements  even  of  veteran  regular  troopfl^ 
but  with  an  irregular  army  is  hardly  possible.  Tlie 
imperial  soldiers  no  sooner  found  that  they  were  on 
their  march  for  the  Dera-Gez,  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  Kdbul,  than,  believing  that  Kdmrdn  was  al- 
ready master  of  that  place  and  of  their  families,  they 
were  seized  with  consternation,  and  numbers  of  them, 
separating  from  the  army,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
home  across  the  hills,  in  bands  or  singly.  All  attempAi 
to  arrest  or  bring  them  back  were  fruitless.  The  pamc 
had  become  complete.  The  Uzbeks,  who  went  in  pu^ 
suit  of  the  retreating  army,  were  not  long  of  overtakii^ 
the  rear-guard  in  the  morning,  when  it  had  reached  the 
Dera-Gez.  The  Uzbeks  charged,  and  met  with  a  short 
and  slight  resistance.  It  soon  gave  way  and  dispened, 
the  Uzbeks  killing  or  unhorsing  all  whom  they  ove^ 
took.  HuniAyun  was  at  the  time  not  far  ofl^,  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  a  body  of  his  ser- 
vants. News  was  brought  to  him  that  the  Uzbeks 
were  close  upon  Mirza  Hindal,  and  that  Malek  Mina 
had  been  taken.  He  was  much  distressed.  "  Mirtt 
Ilindal,''  said  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  "  is  no  child,  but 
a  soldier,  and  will  come  on  the  best  way  he  can." 
Humayun  ordered  an  officer  who  was  standing  by,  to 
go  and  get  word  of  Hindal.  He  was  himself  pre- 
paring to  cross,  when  a  party  of  Uzbeks,  who  readied 
the  opposite  bank,  discharged  an  arrow  at  the  Em- 
peror, from  an  eminence.  Bayczid,  who  was  present, 
tells  us  that  he  held  up  his  shield  to  protect  his  Ma- 
jesty's person ;  but  the  arrow  struck  the  Emperort 
horse  in  the  breast.  It  was  a  favourite  horse,  which 
he  had  got,  when  at  Herat,  from  the  minister  of  the 
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^ouDg  prince.     The  Uzbeks  were,  however,  driven  oflF,  chap.  ni. 
ind  the  Emperor  pursued  his   retreat.      Having  ad-    ^^"' '"' 
^anced  a  little  way,  he  ordered  llusein  Kuli  Sultan  to  ^nght  to- 

wards  Kd* 

•ally  the  men  and  form  them,  so  as  to  resist  the  Uz-  bui. 
)eks.  He  answered  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow 
ihose  who  were  now  with  his  Majesty  to  go  on,  as 
ihey  would  be  unwilling  to  turn  and  leave  him.  "  Not 
i  man  of  them,"  continued  he,  "  will  at  this  moment 
mind  my  orders."  "  You  yourself,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"do  not  now  heed  my  orders."  "  Emperor  of  the 
world,"  answered  Husein  Kuli,  "pardon  me;"  and 
tamed  back,  saying  to  the  author,  "  Come  you  along 
with  me,  and  let  the  other  servants  attend  his  Ma- 
jesty." As  the  fugitives  came  up,  such  as  Khizer 
Khwdja  Ehan,  Mosdhib  Beg,  Muhammcd  Kasim  Mochi, 
Shahem  Beg  Jeldir  and  others,  Husein  Kuli  called  upon 
them  to  turn  and  fight.  But  nothing  he  could  say, 
could  induce  any  of  them  to  stand  and  help  him. 
"All  were  striving,"  continues  Bayezid*,  each  to  get 
the  other's  horse,  pulling  it  to  themselves.  At  last 
the  Muhrddr  (keeper  of  the  seal)  was  compelled  also 
to  draw  off."  He  overtook  Humdyun  about  noon,  who 
leodved  him  most  kindly,  and  praised  him  in  the  most 
cordial  manner.  The  Emperor's  adventures  for  some 
neceeding  days,  when  he  sought  to  repass  the  moun- 
tains by  unknown  or  little-frequented  roads,  a  prey  to 
thirst,  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  guided  by  the  barbarous 
iohabitants,  are  related  in  the  liveliest  and  most  pic- 
turesque manner  by  Bayezid  f,  who  was  a  sharer  in 
JU8  flight.  At  length,  by  the  route  of  Kahmerd  and 
Ghorbend,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Kabul,  which  he 
sntered  on  the  first  day  of  the  fast  of  Ramzdn.  In  the  Bam»dn  i. 
nidst  of  the  general  rout  and  panic  that  took  place  in  ^^^  ^^' 
he  Dera-Gez,  some  chiefs  are  mentioned  as  having 
listinguishcd  themselves;   Hindal  Mirza,  Terdi   Beg, 

•  Bayezid,  f.  45.  t  Bayezid,  ff.  45—50. 
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BOOK  V.  Monaim  Khan,  Shah  Biddgh  and  Tulik  Khan  ] 
are  particularly  named.  When  the  rout  was  i 
be  irreparable,  the  leaders  dispersed,  taking  di 
roads.  Mirza  Suleiman  returned  to  Badal 
Hindal,  attended  by  Monaim  Khan,  found  his 
Kundiiz.  Many  of  the  Emperor's  Amirs  and  c 
among  whom  was  Shah  Biddgh,  fell  into  the  hj 
the  enemy.  The  Atdlik  and  other  Uzbeks,  wl 
been  made  prisoners  at  Eibek,  having  been  allo^ 
return  to  Bdlkh,  made  so  favourable  a  report 
handsome  treatment  which  they  had  met  witl 
Pir  Muhammed,  to  show  his  sense  of  this  cc 
sent  back  all  his  prisoners  to  Kdbul,  in  the  most  h 
manner ;  a  striking  instance,  when  contrasted  w 
consequences  of  the  recent  cruelties  exercised  at 
how  in  war  generosity  producxjs  generosity,  wl 
taliation  of  injury  generates  the  darkest  passior 
disgrace  human  nature. 

Humdyun,  on  reaching  Kdbul,  found  everythin 

and  that  Kdmrdn  had  never  in  reality  attemp 

cross   the  mountains.     He  passed  the   winter 

Bdla  Hissdr  of   Kdbul.     Kdmran,  meanwhile, 

failure  to  join  his  brother  had  been  the  real  ca 

the  late  discomfiture,  resolved  to  take  advantage 

Emperor's   misfortunes,   to  increase    his   own  ] 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  but  little  satisfied  wi 

allotment  of  Kuldb,  which  had  been  made  to  him 

he  was  reconciled  to  his  brother ;  that  he  had  ver 

become  embroiled  with  Chaker  Ali  Beg,  the  M 

assigned  him  by  Humdyun,  and  had  expelled  hin 

his  province.     He,  nevertheless,  made  every  proi 

of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  who,  confiding  : 

promises,  had  marched  to  Bdlkh,  when  Kdmran's  1 

of  promise  led  to  the   most  disastrous  consequ 

No  sooner  had  Humdyun  recrossed  the  mountains 

Kdmrdn,  who  is  said,  for  some  time  before,  to 

been  carrj'ing  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  s 


HumlLyua 
winters  in 
KibuL 


rrocf^ing 
of  Kibnr&a. 
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of  his  brother's  chief  Ministers,  hastened  to  improve  chap.  in. 
the    opportunity    for    his    own    advantage.     Leaving     '"' 
Askeri  Mirza,  therefore,  in  KulAb,  he  marched  to  seize 
the  dominions  of  Suleimdn  Alirza.* 

Suleimdn,  unable  to  oppose  him,  retired  from  Talikun  ^^^^^^l 
without  fighting,  and  fell  back  upon  Kila-Zefer.  Kiim-  thin, 
rdn  entered  Talikdn,  which  he  gave  to  IJapus  Beg, 
And  advanced  to  Kila-Zefer.  Suleimdn,  placing  Jshak 
Sultan  in  that  fortress,  the  principal  one  of  Badakh- 
sh&n,  withdrew  to  the  highlands  and  narrow  valleys 
of  the  upper  country,  and  waited  at  the  village  of 
Jurm,  in  an  inaccessible  position,  to  see  what  turn 
affiiirs  would  take  in  the  country  below. 

Eimrdn,  finding  that  nothing  could  be  effected  by  ^^^l^^ 
any  operations  against  Suleimdn  in  Badakhshun,  marched 
down  to  Eunduz.     He  there  attempted  to  work  upon 
Hindal  Mirza  by  professions  of  friendship,  and  by  re- 
presenting their  interests  as  being  the  same,  to  enter 
bto  an  alliance  with   him,  and  to  desert   llumdyun. 
ffindal,  however,  did  not  listen  to  his  proposals,  but 
remained  faithful  to  his  allegiance.    Ui)on  this,  Kdmrdn 
lud  siege  to  the  place,  and  pushed  on  his  opemtions 
^th  vigour,  while  Hindal  omitted  no  exertion  in  its 
defence.      Edmrdn,   seeing   himself  bafiied   in   all  his 
attempts,  at   last  asked   assistance  from  the   Usbeks, 
with  whom   he   entered   into   a  treaty;   and   a  large 
Auxiliary  force  was  soon  sent  to  assist  him  in  the  siege. 
Hindal,   being  hard  pushed  by   this   new  and  active 
ftiemy,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  which  seems  to  be 
*  standing  one  in  Eastern  wars.     He  caused  a  letter 
to  be  written  in  Edmran's  name,  addressed  to  himself, 
proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  ilirzas  had 
Jliade  up  their  differences,  and  entering  into  details  as 
to  the  best  plan  for  overreaching  the  Uzbeks.     The 
tetter  was  entrusted  to  a  kdsid,  or  messenger,  who,  it 

•  Akbeniama,  flf.  78,  79- ;  Tab.  vol.  ii.  pp.  165, 166, ;  Khol :  ul  To- 
Ub-  ff.  16J,  16*4.;  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  warikh,  f.  2()7. ;  above  all  Bayczid, 
iOO,  201. ;  Jouher,  c.  24. ;  Ferishta,      f.  42  —50.     He  is  very  minute. 
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BOOK  V.  was  contrived,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uzbeks 
jSZib6o.  ^^  searched,  and  the  letter  discovered.  The  U 
concluding  that  the  brothers  had  made  a  reconcil 
to  which  they  were  to  be  sacrificed,  alarmed  an 
gusted,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  returned  hom< 
consequence  of  this  defection,  the  operations  made 
progress. 
Returns  to  It  was  about  this  time  that  news  reached  Ki 
that  Chaker  Ali  Beg  had  descended  from  the  : 
tainous  country  into  which  he  had  been  drives 
was  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  territory  of  I 
Askeri,  who  had  marched  out  to  chastise  hin 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  tow 
Kdmran's  orders,  Askeri  marched  out  against 
second  time,  and  was  a  second  time  routed.  ThL 
{Killed  Kdmrdn  to  raise  the  siege  of  Eunduz ;  the 
as  he  learned  that  Suleimdn  Mirza  had  descended 
his  mountain  retreat,  and  had  formed  a  junctioi 
Ishak  Sultan  at  Eila-Zefer,  of  which  he  had  take 
session.  Edmrdn,  detaching  a  body  of  troops  to 
the  advance  of  Suleimdn,  himself  hastened  to  1 
On  his  approach,  Chaker  Beg  hurriedly  raised  the 
and  Askeri  marched  out  and  joined  his  brother. 
u  defeated  Kdmrdu,  taking  Askeri  along  with  him,  now  mi 
Sks^^  ^*"  back  to  meet  Mirza  Suleimdn.  He  had  reached  Ro 
near  which  he  was  encamped,  when  a  large  be 
Uzbeks  under  Said,  who  had  gone  out  on  a 
observing  a  camp  at  a  distance,  fell  upon  it,  w 
inquiring  whose  it  was,  and  completely  plundei 
Kdmrdn,  Askeri  and  Mirza  Abdalla  Moghul,  ¥ 
few  of  their  men,  escaped  to  Talikdn.  Said,  on  lei 
the  real  state  of  matters,  sent  back  the  prisonei 
plunder  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  excusing  b 
to  the  Mirza  for  having,  by  mistake,  carried  c 
baggage.  But  the  mischief  done  was  irrepj 
Kamrdn's  army  was  broken  and  dispersed.     Sul 

*  Rostak  lies  on  the  Kokcha  branch  of  the  Amu. 
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md  Hindaly  taking  advantage  of  the  mischance,  ad-  ^gl^^iJJ^ 

ranced  in  conjunction  against  him;  while  he,  seeing    

hat  his  strength  was  broken,  and  that  all  hope  of 
iffecting  any  thing  on  the  Amu  had  vanished,  made  the 
xst  of  his  way  to  Khost,  intending  to  proceed  from 
thence,  over  the  hills,  by  the  route  of  Zohdk  and 
B&mi&n,  as  that  on  which  there  was  least  snow,  so  as  to 
reach  the  Hazdra  country,  where  he  could  learn  the 
trae  state  of  Edbul ;  and  either  try  his  fate  there  once 
more,  or  retire  to  Bheker,  as  circumstances  might 
^ctate.* 

It  is  asserted  that,  all  this  time,  there  Avas  a  party  in  Excites  a 

Humdyun's  court  favourable  to  Kdmnin.    It  was  headed  J^bui.  ^ 

by  Eerdcha  Khan,  Mosdhib  Beg,  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan 

Uibek  and  other  Amirs  of  the  very  first  rank,  and  Avas 

in  general  composed  of  those  who  had  already  rebelled, 

who  had  joined  Kdmran,  and  had  finally  surrendered 

■long  with  him  at  Talikdn.     Though  they  had  been 

pardoned,  and  had  accompanied  Humdyun  in  his  Balkh 

expedition,  and  now  attended  him  in  his  court,  they 

hid  never  been  restored  to  favour,  and  were  still  in 

disgrace.     They  are  said  to  have  carried  on  a  private 

oonespondence  with  Edmrdn,  inviting  him  to  advance, 

and  assuring  him  that,  from  the  general  disaffection 

towards  Humdyun  which  now  prevailed,  they  would 

undertake  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.     Of  the  truth 

of  these  assertions,  and  indeed  of  the  real  causes  and 

nature  of  the  intrigues  and  discontents  that  produced 

the  many  revolutions  at  Eabul  at  this  era,  very  little  is, 

with  certainty,  known.    The  events  of  the  times  have 

been  recorded  chiefly  by  the  servants  of  Humdyun  and 

Iiis  son,  who  are  disposed  to  represent  every  thing  in 

*  Akbern&na,  ff.  79»  80. ;  Tab.  promises,   to  seize  his  master,  and 

C  ISS,  164.;   Tar.  Niz.  ff.  201,  send  him  prisoner  to  court.  Bayesfd, 

202.;    Ferishta^  vol.  ii.  pp.   I66,  f.  50,  gives  the  command  of  the 

167« ;  Ferlshta  says  that  Huraayun  Uzbeks  to  Mir  Taulon  Uzbek,  not 

irrote   to  All   Shir  Khan,  one   of  to  Said. 
Ktoran*B  officen,  making  him  great 
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BOOK  V.  the  most  favourable  light  for  that  prince,  who,  with 
many  high  and  agreeable  qualities,  was  evidently  very 
thoughtless  and  very  impolitic.  We  may  sometimes, 
from  the  course  of  events,  infer  that  suspicions  of 
treachery  are  alleged  to  save  the  credit  of  the  prince. 
At  the  same  time,  that  treachery  was  common,  and 
left  little  imputation  on  the  character  of  the  traitor,  is 
no  less  evident  from  the  whole  history  of  the  times. 

When  Kdmran,  after  his  disaster  on  the  Amu,  im 
crossing  the  mountains,  he  received  communications 
from  the  discontented  Amirs,  urging  him  to  inarch  at 
once  upon  KAbul,  where  they  Avould  join  him.  To 
lull  the  suspicions  of  HumAyun,  the  Mirza  sent  him 
envoys  to  announce  his  coming,  the  object  of  which  he 
pretended  was  to  ask  forgiveness  for  his  late  oflPenccs, 
and  to  submit  himself  in  every  respect  to  the  Emperor's 
orders,  relying  solely  on  his  never-failing  clemency. 
Humdyun  is  said  to  have  listened  with  favour  to  these 
pretences,  till  reminded  by  his  counsellors  how  little 
faith  could  be  placed  in  his  brother's  representations; 
and  that  any  new  indulgence  which  the  Emperor  might 
grant  him,  might  be  ascribed  rather  to  weakness  than 
generosity.  Humdyun,  therefore,  made  prepai-ations  for 
intercepting  the  Mirza,  and  leaving  Kabul  to  the 
nominal  charge  of  Akber,  under  the  direction  of 
Muharamcd  Kasim  Khan  Birlds,  he  inarched  for  the 
hills  by  Kardbagh  and  Charikardn,  and  halted  for  a 
time  at  Ab-Bdrdn.* 

Here  Kcrdcha  and  the  Emperor's  other  advisers,— for 
Kerdcha  seems  still  to  have  had  influence,  —  recom- 
mended that  the  diflferent  passes  in  the  mountainous 
country  should  be  occupied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Mirza's 
escape.  Abulfazl  asserts  that  this  advice  was  given  for 
the  purpose  of  weakening  the  Emperor's  force.  But,  if 
Kdmrdn  was  suspected  of  attempting,  with  his  broken 


H.  957, 


Humdyun 
prejiares  to 
seize  him. 


Divides  his 
forces. 


*  Abulfazl  says  he  left  Kabul  iu  the  middle  of  937- 
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nds,  to  reach  the  Hazdras,  it  was  only  by  soDie  such  chap.  hi. 

eration  that  he  could  have  been  intercepted.    Accord-    ^'"'  "^' 

gly  Hdji  Muharamed  Khan  Avas  sent  towards  Zohdk 

d  Bamidn   with  one    strong  division,  and   Monaim 

ban  towards  Sal-Auleng  with  another.     It  is  afhrmed 

at  at  this  time,  Kerdcha  Khan  and  the  conspirators 

at  daily  reports  to  Kdmran  of  all  that  passed  in  the 

iperial  camp;  and  that,  when  every  thing  was  pre- 

red  for  the  Mirza's  success,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 

my,  he  was  instructed  to  turn  away  from  Zohak  and 

imidn  which  he  had  reached,  and  hastening  by  forced 

&rches  towards  the  Dera  Kipchak,  a  dependency  of 

lorbend,  where  Humdyun  lay  with  his   diminished 

rce,   to  fall  upon   him  by  surprise.     It  is  said  that 

c  Emperor's  suspicions  were  lulled  asleep  by  the  con- 

int  asseverations  of  those  about  him,  that  Kamrdn's 

ly  anxiety  was  to  throw  himself  at  the  Emperor's 

it.    But  the  division  of  the  troops  for  the  purpose  of 

tercepting  him,  shows   that  this  was  not  altogether 

lied  upon ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  Humdyun  was  not 

ly  ill-informed  of  his  brother's  movements,  but  sup- 

Bed  his  force  to  be  much  less  than  it  really  was. 

The  Emperor  had  passed  up  the  defile  of  Kipchdk,  ^  surprised 

d  was  encamped  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  when,  about    ^ 

le  in  the  morning,  a  servant  of  Mir  Asghar  Munshi, 

e  of  the  officers  appointed  to  guard  the  pass,  arrived 

1  speed  and  out  of  breath,  calling  out,  "  The  Mirza 

coming,"  which  spread  an  alarm  among  the  men. 

imd3run,  being  angry,  ordered  the  man's  head  to  be 

uck  off.      The  troops   were   instantly   armed,   and 

.rched  for  the   Dera,  or  valley.      They  soon   came 

thin  sight  of  the  Mirza's  advance.     When  Humayun 

i  got  a  bowshot  within  the  valley,   a  hill  was  seen 

rther  bowshot  farther  off,   behind  a  projection   of 

ich  the  Mirza  s  advance,  under  his  son-in-law  Ak 

Itan,  had  taken  their  station.     The  ground  in  front 

this  projection   was   broken  and   rocky.      Hussein 
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BOOK  V.  Kuli  Sultan,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Eundak  Sultan 
A.Tiwo.  brother  of  Biram  Ughlan,  Mirza  Kuli  Choli,  Pir  Mu- 
hammed  Akhteh  and  others  bravely  pushed  on  to  drive 
them  from  their  position ;  but,  the  ground  being  steep 
and  difficult,  they  did  not  succeed.  Pir  Muhammed  was 
slain  by  an  arrow.  Mirza  Kuli's  horse  fell  and  brob 
his  rider's  leg.  His  son,  who  was  with  the  guards,  while 
charging  to  remount  and  carry  oflF  his  father,  was  also 
slain.  The  Muhrddr's  horse  was  wounded,  and  threw 
him.  Bayezid,  who  attended  him,  brought  another 
horse,  and  succeeded  in  remounting  him,  and  in  carry- 
ing  him  off  to  the  Emperor's  lines. 
Want  of  The   Emperor   himself  now  advanced.      When  he 

seal  among  iii  i  ii»  i«  -r^         t 

Humiiyun's  rcachcd  the  spot  where  the  slain  were  lying,  Kamran 
chiefs.  jnade  his  appearance  on  the  projecting  hill  vntli  his 
wives  and  daughters,  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  troopB. 
The  Emperor's  matchlock-men,  says  Bayezid,  did  not 
load  their  pieces  with  ball,  most  of  them  having  been  is 
the  service  of  the  Mirza  at  Kdbul.  The  Mirza'a  peopb 
keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  discharge  of  arrows,  most 
of  the  horses  and  men  of  His  Majesty's  party  were  soon 
wounded.  At  this  period,  continues  Bayezid,  Kadm 
Husein  Khan  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  had 
before  him  a  good  way  by  which  ho  might  have  reached 
the  Mirza's  advance,  but  he  made  no  onset,  and  stood 
still.  None  other  of  the  Sirdars  ventured  to  charge  the 
Mirza.  Kdmran,  perceiving  that  they  were  shaken, 
marched  down  the  declivity,  and  pushed  on  straight  for 
the  standards.  The  standard-bearers,  not  thinking 
themselves  able  to  keep  their  ground,  turned  and  fled: 
and  Kilsim  Husein  Khan  with  his  force  fled  also. 
woSndof^  The  rout  was  now  general,  and  Humdyun  joined  in 
Humiyun.  tlic  flight,  rctumiug  back  the  road  by  which  he  had 
come.  One  Babdi  of  Kuldb,  overtaking  him, — ^whether  he 
knew  who  he  was  is  uncertain, — struck  him  a  heavy  blow 
on  his  cap  *  which  wounded  him  behind  the  ear,  and 
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raised  his  sword  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  Humdyun,  chap.  iu. 
Qing  round,  and  looking  his  assailant  sternly  in  the  *"' 
;,  exclaimed,  "  Wretched  rebel ! "  Bab&i,  from  sur- 
le,  suspended  his  blow  for  a  moment,  when  Mehter 
fjkij  the  wardrobe  keeper,  afterwards  known  as  Ferkhat 
an,  interposed,  and  Babdi  drew  off.  Humdyun  was 
iported,  and  bom  away  on  horse-back.  Muhammcd 
ir  and  Abdal  WAhdb  protected  his  retreat.  Hu- 
yun,  however,  was  so  severely  wounded,  and  so  faint 
m  loss  of  blood,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  flight,  he 
ew  off  his  jabba^  a  quilted  or  padded  corselet,  which 
gave  to  one  of  his  servants  to  carry.  The  man,  being 
reued,  soon  afterwards  threw  it  away,  to  lighten  him- 
f  in  his  flight;  an  incident  that  Avas  afterwards  fol- 
red  by  very  important  consequences. 
Elumayun  noAv  resolved  to  push  for  Zohdk  and  Bd- 
in,  where  he  expected  to  find  Haji  Muhammed  and 
division,  who  had  gone  up  by  the  Sirtdn  pass.  As  he 
1  become  faint,  and  was  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of 
\  own  spirited  horse,  he  exchanged  it  for  a  small  am- 
ng  pye-bald  one,  offered  him  by  Mir  Syed  Birkeh,  on 
ddi  he  was  lifted,  and  the  Mir  and  Ehwaja  Khizer, 
ling  on  each  side  of  him,  supported  him  as  he  went 
mg.  Towards  the  end  of  the  night,  he  reached  the 
tnuice  of  the  Sirtan  pass,  having  been  joined  by  a  few 
the  fugitives.  The  cold  air  and  fatigue  had  by  this 
oe  much  affected  him,  and  he  again  felt  faint  from  his 
«md.  Mir  Birkeh  took  off  his  cloak,  and  threw  it  over 
n.  It  was  morning  when  he  gained  the  top  of  the 
IS,  where  he  soon  began  to  feel  the  heat  of  the  morn- 
f  sun,  and  halted  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  where  he 
i  his  wound  washed  and  dressed,  and  said  his  ori- 
LS:  and,  not  long  after,  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan  ar-  no  is  joined 
ed  with  three  hundred  well  equipped  veteran  horse,  forc'lmont. 
is  placed  HumAyun  in  comparative  security.* 

The  spirit  of  defection  was  still      Shah  Bidagh  Khan,  Tulik  KochCn, 
operation.     He  one  day  sent  out      Majnun  and  others  to  the  number 
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BOOK.  V.        As  he  still  suffered  much  from  his  wound, 

A.T^56o.    niained  for  some  days  in  the  hills  about  Zoh^ 

Bamidn.     Meanwhile,  however,  he  consulted  wi 

Amirs,  what  steps  were  most  advisable  to  be  taken 

Muhammed  advised  going  to  Eandahdr ;  others  w 

pushing  on  for  Kabul,  Avhile  some  were  for  p 

Proceeds  to  upou  the  provinccs  on  the  Amu.     Shah  Muhai 

the  north,     jj^j.,^  brother,  was  sent  down  with  Hdji's  men  t 

through  Kabul,  and  to  proceed  to  secure  GhaznL 
mayun  wrote  by  him  to  Akber,  to  announce  at  oi 
defeat,  and  his  safety.  Having  himself  finally  re 
to  proceed  to  the  northern  provinces,  he  went 
Kahmerd.*  On  his  route,  he  was  entertained 
wandering  Aimdks,  according  to  their  notions  of 
tality.  While  with  them,  he  learned  the  approacl 
of  one  caravan  with  300  horses,  and  afterwa: 
another  with  1700,  on  their  way  from  the  y 
Hindustan.  Of  these  Humdyun  seized  as  mi 
suited  his  purpose,  giving  his  bond  for  the  a] 
From  Kahmerd  he  proceeded  by  Alenjek,  wh 
halted  a  week,  and  then  went  on,  and  encamped 
banks  of  the  Bangi.  Here,  as  they  were  raistak 
a  caravan,  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  other  side 
river,  inquiring,  what  news  they  had  of  the  En 
Huniayun  ordered  that  no  answer  should  be  give 
that  in  return  they  should  ask,  Who  the  enquin 
— by  whom  sent, — and  what  he  had  heard  of  tl 


of  ten,  on  a  reconnaissance  towards 
Kabul.  Of  the  whole  number  Tulik 
Kochfn  only  retumeiU 

•  The  ewer-bearer  relates  several 
amusing  anecdotes  chiefly  regarding 
the  difficulties  to  which  Humayun 
was  reduced,  and  to  his  want  of 
clothing.  It  was  long  before  they 
could  get  for  him,  wounded  as  he 
was,  a  samidna,  or  awning  fit  to 
coYer  ene  person;  his  coat  being 
clotted  with  blood,  he  was  glad  to 


get  back  a  cast  off  coat*  ^ 
had  given  a  domestic,  by 
had  been  worn  ;  his  trowt 
spotted  with  blood,  an  oli 
brought  and  presented  to  h 
of  her  own  silk  drawers.  * 
said  he,  "  were  never  intc 
man  to  wear,  but  necessil 
law ; "  and  he  drew  them 
gave  the  woman  a  presen 
certificate  relieving  her 
taxes.     Jouher,  c  24. 
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ror  ?  The  man  informed  them  that  lie  was  of  the  chap,  iil 
eshi  tribe,  and  had  been  sent  by  Nazeri  Sal-Alengi  to  ' 
t  news  of  the  Emperor,  as  a  report  had  reached  them 
&t  His  Majesty  had  been  defeated,  had  left  the  field 
battle  wounded,  and  had  never  since  been  heard 
;  but  that  the  quilted  cuirass,  Avhich  he  wore 
the  fight,  had  been  found,  covered  with  blood, 
d  carried  to  Kdinrdn,  who  was  overjoyed,  believing 
at  the  Emperor  had  perished.  The  man  was  desired 
come  over,  brought  into  the  Emperor's  presence, 
d  asked  if  he  knew  who  it  was.  "  Can  the  Grace  of 
id  be  obscured  ? "  said  he ;  *  on  which  he  was  dis- 
issed,  and  ordered  to  spread  the  news  as  widely  as 
!  could ;  and  to  desire  his  master  to  meet  the  Emperor 
len  he  returned  that  way. 

At  Ehinjan  the  Emperor  met  Mirza  Hindal  who  ac-  Andpre- 
mpanied  him  to  Anderdb,  where  he  was  joined  by  SJJ^  to*^*" 
irza  Suleimdn  and  his  son  Ibrahim  Mirza ;  as  well  as  ^^^^ 
f  all  the  detachments  which  had  been  sent  out  before 
e  action  to  intercept  Mirza  Kdmrdn ;  and  every  pre- 
nation  was  now  made  for  recrossing  the  mountains  to 
ibuLf 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Kdmrdn,  whom  we  left  on  conduct  of 
e  field  of  battle  at  the  Dera  Kipchak.  When  told  ^^'"'^• 
at  Humdyun  was  entirely  defeated  and  had  fled,  he 
uld  hardly  believe  his  own  good  fortune.  The  de- 
ited  troops  fled  by  three  different  roads ;  by  that  of 
lurbend ;  by  the  direct  road  to  Kdbul,  and  by  the 
id  to  Istdlif.  Parties  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them 
.  Numbers  Avere  oveiftaken  and  slain,  or  stript  of 
latever  they  possessed.  The  Hazdras  too,  ever  ready 
'  indiscriminate  plunder,  infested  the  ways,  stopped 

This  answer  is  that  recorded      beri,   164,   \65. ;  Jouher^    c.  24.; 

kbulfaxL  The  ewer-bearer  merely      Bayezid,  fF.  50 — 53, ;  KhoUset-ul- 

that  the  man  did  recognize  him.       Tow^rfkh^  f.  267*  Both  Jouher  and 

Akbem&ma^  ff.  80^  81. ;  Tar.      Bayezid  were  in  the  action. 
kmU  ff.  201,  202.;  Tab.  Ak- 
^OL.  II.  C  C 
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BOOK  V.  all  whom  they  met,  and  robbed  them  of  their  horBes, 
arms,  and  clothing.  Kdmrdn's  flatterers  soon  restored 
him  to  his  accustomed  presumption.  Before  he  kft 
the  ground,  Bdba  Said  brought  in  Eerdcha,  who  was 
wounded.  The  Mirza  addressed  him  courteously,  in- 
quiring if  his  wound  was  severe,  and  soon  restored  lum 
to  his  wonted  favour  and  authority.  Soon  after,  Husdn- 
kuli  Sultan,  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  a  man  much  esteemed 
both  by  Humdyun  and  his  father,  was  brought  in  as  a 
prisoner  :  when  KdmrAn  himself  struck  him  with  his 
sabre,  and  commanded  him  to  be  hewn  to  pieces  in  hia 
own  presence.  Takhji  Beg,  another  old  and  respected 
Amir,  shared  the  same  fate.  Bdba  Kuldbi  arrived  witi 
information  that  the  Emperor  was  wounded;  imme 
diately  upon  which,  Yasan  Doulat  was  despatched  ^tl 
a  party  to  attempt  to  overtake  him  in  his  flight.  KafflB 
Husein  Sultan,  who  had  taken  little  part  in  the  actioD 
retired  when  it  was  over  to  a  neighbouring  hill ;  fipon 
which  he  was  soon  after  induced  to  descend,  and  ente 
the  Mirza's  service. 

The  Mirza  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Cha 
rikdr,  where  a  man  arrived  bringing  the  Emperor^i 
bloody  cuirass,  which  completed  the  Mirza's  satisfacticHi 
He  hastened  on  to  Kabul,  and  at  once  sat  down  befon 
it.  Kasim  Khan  Birlds  who  commanded  in  the  place 
though  formerly  a  servant  of  Kdmrdn,  determined  t( 
hold  out  faithfully  for  the  Emperor,  unmoved  bytb 
reports  which  universally  prevailed ;  till  they  were  con 
firmed  by  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Mirza,  and  byi 
sight  of  the  bloody  cuirass,  which  was  sent  in  for  bin 
to  examine.  Convinced  by  the  statements  that  weP 
made,  and  by  this  melancholy  confirmation  of  them 
He  occupies  and  believing  resistance  to  be  now  fruitless,  he  sur 
^^"^  rendered  the  town,  and  Akber  became  a  third  time^ 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle.* 

*  Akbern&ma^  &c.  as  above. 
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[imrdn  now  lost  no  time  in  increasing  his  army,  cHAP.m. 
in  dividing  the  different  governments  of  Kdbul  ^^"-^^ 
)ng  his  partizans.  His  prime  adviser  was  Kerdcha. 
gave  Jdi-Shdhi  (now  JeldldbAd)  to  Askeri,  Ghazni 
[erdcha,  and  Ghurbend  to  Yasan  Doulat.  He  seized 
Hum&yun's  treasures,  and,  having  imprisoned  his 
rim,  extorted  large  sums  from  him.  He  drew  to 
iself  whatever  he  could,  by  all  kinds  of  tyranny  and 
Drtion ;  so  that,  if  he  enriched  his  treasury,  he  im- 
erished  his  kingdom. 

tat  he  was  not  left  long  to  carry  on  these  operations  Advmce  or 
peace.  Three  months  had  not  passed  when  news  ""™*5^""* 
I  brought  to  Kdbul  that  Humdyun  still  lived,  and 
i  marching  from  Anderdb,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
ly.  Edmrdn  immediately  concentrated  his  army, 
being  joined  by  a  number  of  Hazdras  and  other 
intaineers,  moved  forward  to  meet  him,  before  he 
Id  descend  to  the  low  country, 
ly  the  time  Humdyun  had  lain  about  six  weeks  at 
ierdb,  he  had  been  joined  by  many  detached  bodies 
lis  army,  and  had  collected  such  a  force,  that,  his 
ind  being  now  cured,  he  resolved  once  more  to 
•ch  over  the  hills  to  Kdbul ;  and,  it  being  still  sum- 
,  to  take  the  direct  route  of  Hindu-koh.  There  Hiscompwt 
recently  been  so  many  instances  of  defection  and  chieft. ' 
irtion,  even  among  Amirs  of  the  highest  rank,  that, 
rehensive  of  being  again  abandoned  in  trying  cir- 
istances,  as  he  alleged  that  he  had  already  been,  he 
Ived  to  administer  to  them  a  test-oath,  to  secure 
T  fidelity  by  superstition,  as  Abulfazl  insinuates, 
e  true  religion  and  a  sense  of  duty  had  been  insuffi- 
it  t^  retain  them  in  their  allegiance.  This  oath  was 
be  administered  to  each  body  of  men  in  the  way 
posed  by  them  to  be  most  binding  upon  their  con- 
nces ;  and,  by  the  terms  of  it,  they  engaged  to  fol- 
and  obey  him,  as  their  prince  and  leader,  faithfully, 
ierely  and  honestly.     By  this  solemn  act,  he  pro- 

V  c  2 
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BOOK  V.  posed  not  only  to  influence  such  as  took  the  oath,  bul 
a.dTisso.  *^  inspire  all  his  friends  and  followers  with  confidence 
To  carry  this  design  into  effect,  he  assembled  the 
Mirzas,  Amirs  and  chief  men,  who  were  with  the  army 
and  explained  to  them  his  purpose.  Hdji  Muhammec 
Ehan  Koka,  who,  says  Abulfazl,  was  deficient  both  ir 
respect  and  fidelity,  observed  that  when  all  had  taker 
the  oath  as  required,  it  might  be  proper  for  his  Majesty 
to  take  an  oath  on  his  part,  engaging  "  that  whateve 
we,  his  well-wishers,  recommend  with  a  view  to  hi 
interest,  and  deem  indispensable  for  that  purpose,  hi 
will  consent  to,  and  perform."  Mirza  Hindal,  firing  a 
this  suggestion,  exclaimed,  ^'  Hdji  Muhammed !  wha 
means  all  this  ?  What  are  you  saying  ?  Never  surd 
did  servants  address  a  master,  or  slaves  their  lord,  i 
language  like  this!"  HumAyun,  however,  interposed 
"  Let  it  be,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  as  Haji  Muhamme 
and  the  other  chiefs  desire.  Whatever  they  shall  ac 
vise  for  my  interest  and  with  good  intent,  that  will 
execute."  * 

When  this  mutual  agreement,  unparalleled  perhaps  i 
Asiatic  history,  had  been  ratified  and  confirmed,  th 
army  marched  on.  On  the  part  of  Humdyun  it  was  a 
attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  army  and  it 
leaders,  under  all  circumstances.  The  singular  de 
mand  of  Hdji  Muhammed,  imperfectly  explained  b 
contemporary  writers,  seems  to  indicate  a  general  wan 
of  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  steadiness  of  th 
Emperor,  which  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  whole  pK 
vious  course  of  his  history,  is  not  wonderful.  Ha, 
Muhammed  was  a  foster-brother  in  the  family,  8n< 
may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  been  sincerely  a^ 
tached  to  it.  But  his  freedom  on  this  occasion  >vas  nc 
grateful  to  royal  ears,  and  was  probably  never  forgiver 
Abulfazl,  the  Minister  of  Humdyun's  son,  always  speak 

*  Akbern&ma,  f.  82.     Jouher  also^  c.  25.  mentions  the  incident  wit 
tome  sljght  Tariation. 
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with  distrust  and  dislike,  though  he  seems  to  chap.  m. 
3en  one  of  the  Emperor's  most  efficient  servants.  ^*^'  ^'^ 
d  any  limits  have  been  imposed  upon  the  abso- 
wer  of  the  prince,  the  present  was  not,  perhaps, 
ivourable  crisis.  It,  in  many  respects,  resembled 
dtuations  in  which  the  barons  of  England  ex- 
charters  and  concessions  from  the  King.  A  civil 
ged.     The  monarch  had  been  eminently  unsuc- 

in  his  enterprises,  had  suffered  many  defeats, 
in  repeatedly  driven  from  his  throne.  His  talents 
emment  were  not  of  a  high  class ;  and  his  popu- 
ivas,  probably,  not  great  in  his  new  kingdom, 
bles,  who  were  powerful,  had  been  sufferers  by 
eated  failures,  yet  on  them  was  placed  his  only 
'  restoration.  They  had  still  much  of  the  Tartar 
idence,  and  exercised  the  right  of  transferring 
Jlegiance  from  one  competitor  to  another,  as 
private  interest  seemed  to  require.  It  was  in 
Dwer  at  any  time,  if  not  to  raise,  at  least  to  pull 
heir  monarch.  All  this  made  it  easy  to  humble 
wn.  But  when  that  was  done,  the  result  was 
ivourable  to  liberty,  or  to  any  settled  govern- 
The  power,  which  the  Sovereign  lost,  the  nobility 

gain.  They  had  no  principle  of  cohesion  among 
Ives.  There  was  no  body  connected  as  a  peerage, 
iditary  rank,  nor  great  ancestral  possessions,  that 
[  to  certain  families  a  large  and  regular  depend- 

followers.  There  was  no  Great  Council  in  which 
uld  meet  and  deliberate,  and  take  common  mea- 
3r  the  benefit  of  their  order.  Nor  was  this  de- 
concert  and  stability  confined  to  the  nobles.  In 
inner,  there  was  no  church.     There  were  many 

KhwAjas  and  Miillas,  whose  fame  and  influence 
tensive;  but  it  was  confined  to  the  individual, 
vere  no  assemblies  of  the  church  or  of  churchmen, 
sed  between  the  King  and  the  nobles,  or  between 
)le8  and  the  people,  acting,  by  turns,  as  a  pro- 

c  c  3 
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BOOK  Y.  tcction,  or  a  check,  to  them  all.  The  popular,  or  muni- 
A.TTwo.  c^P^^  power  had  no  existence.  There  were  no  large 
towns,  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  assert- 
ing particular  privileges, — no  corporations,  that  united 
large  bodies  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  common  interest, 
and  gave  them  the  means  of  a  common  defence.  Theie, 
was,  in  reality,  no  common-weal  at  all, — ^no  foundation 
for  free  institutions.  The  people  had  nothing  to  do 
with  law  or  authority,  but  to  obey  them.  Notlung 
was  fixed  or  stable,  but  despotism.  All  power  was  in 
the  Sovereign,  and  in  the  irregular  and,  as  short-lived, 
so,  generally  rapacious  power  of  the  Amirs,  derived 
from  him,  founded  on  his  grant,  and  personal  to  the 
individual  from  whom  it  could  at  any  time  be  with- 
drawn. There  were,  therefore,  no  materials,  out  of 
which  the  fabric  of  liberty  could  be  built.  Any  power 
taken  from  the  Sovereign  went  to  particular  nobles, 
and  continued  equally  despotic  in  their  hands.  A  le* 
gular  body  of  laws,  free  institutions,  or  permanent  pro- 
tection against  misrule,  was  never  dreamt  of.  The 
prince  was  the  shadow  and  representative  of  God  upon 
earth.  If,  for  any  cause,  he  was  deposed,  another  was 
substituted  in  his  place,  everything  else  remaining 
unchanged.  The  great  peculiarity,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, was,  that  the  great  Amirs  did  not  displace  the 
monarch,  but  placed  restraints  upon  his  power.  This 
led,  necessarily,  to  a  standing  council,  which,  had  not 
everything  else  been  adverse,  might  have  proved  the 
first  step,  one  element  of  a  better  government ;  for  any 
permanent  institution,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  acts 
as  a  check  upon  absolute  power,  must  in  its  tendency 
be  favourable  to  liberty,  by  setting  limits  to  oppresr 
sion. 

The  armies  Humuyun,  having  surmounted  the  northern  slope  of 
un^™^^'  Hindu-kiish,  descended  on  the  south  into  the  valleys  of 
KimrKn       Penjshir  and  Ashterkerdm.     On  arriving  near  Shutcr- 
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en,  he  saw  the  army  of  Edmrdn  drawn  up  on  a  hill  chap.  ra. 
;  in  the  line  of  march.  skt.ul 

le  two  armies  being  now  close  upon  each  other,  Humiyun 
idyun,  desirous  to  save  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  •°<'«^oun 
Mirza  Shah  Sultan  *,  of  the  family  of  the  Syeds  of  Auiy  to  ne- 
liz,  to  the  camp  of  Edmrdn  to  propose  a  pacifica-  ^^^'^ 

The  men  of  these  holy  families  were  the  great 
ciators  of  the  time,  and  the  respect  paid  to  the 
ity  of  their  character,  in  the  midst  of  the  ravage 
rapine  that  prevailed,  often  enabled  them  to  si- 
te the  mischiefs  of  war.  The  Mirza  was,  besides, 
k1  to  the  imperial  family.  The  proposals  which 
urried  were,  that  Kdmrdn  should  acknowledge  the 
smacy  of  his  elder  brother ;  and  that  they  should 

their  armies,  and  in  conjunction  undertake  the 
lest  of  Hindustan.  To  this  Edmrdn  consent^, 
m.  condition  that  he  should  keep  Edbul,  while 
dyun  retained  Eandahdr.  Humdyun  sent  back 
nvoy  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  his  Sadr,  to 
>Be  by  way  of  compmmise,  that  the  young  Priice 
T  should  be  left  in  the  government  of  Eabul, 
1,  as  well  as  their  conquests  in  Hindustan,  should 
mmon  to  both.  Edmrdn,  it  is  said,  was  disposed 
ve  acceded  to  these  terms,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
3ha  Elian,  who  insisted  on  not  giving  up  E&bul, 
iming,  ^^  My  head  and  Edbul ; "  meaning  death  or 
1.  A  battle,  therefore,  became  inevitable.  Hu- 
n  issued  orders  that  the  whole  army  should  be 

for  action  next  morning,  four  hours  before  sun- 

mrdn's  astrologers  declared  that  day  to  him  un- 
rable  for  an  engagement,  and  he,  in  consequence, 
it  to  gain  time.  While  the  armies  lay  thus  op- 
to  each  other,  Ehwdja  Abdal  Simd,  and  several 
rs  who  had  been  separated  from  the  Emperor  at 

*  He  is  called  the  brother  of  Mir  Birkeh. 

c  c  4 
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BOOK  y.  the  surprize  of  Eipchdk,  and  had  taken  service  with 
A.T!"i55o.  Kamran,  deserted  and  went  back  to  him,  carrying  in- 
formation that  there  was  considerable  perturbation  and 
alarm  in  the  enemy's  camp.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
ordcn  an  Humayuu  put  his  troops  in  motion.  He  himself  took 
the  centre,  Suleimdn  Mirza  had  the  right  wing,  Hindal 
the  left,  Mirza  Ibrdhim  the  advance,  and  Haji  Muham- 
med  with  some  veteran  officers,  the  reserve.  Kaiu- 
rdn  drew  out  his  troops  to  meet  him,  himself  taking 
the  centre,  and  assigning  the  right  to  Askeri  Mira, 
the  left  to  Ak  Sultan,  his  son-in-law,  and  the  advance 
to  KerAcha  Khan.  "When they  came  near  the  enemy," 
says  Jouher,  "  and  there  was  but  a  slight  space  between 
the  two  armies,  Haji  Muhammed  Khan  advised  that  the 
troops  should  be  brought  to  a  halt,  and  that  no  fight 
should  take  place  that  day.  As  there  was  a  com{MCt 
between  the  Emperor  and  his  Amirs,  he  saw  no  remedy, 
but  ordered  Bog  Mirek  to  make  the  troops  halt.  At 
this  moment  the  Mirzas  came  up  and  said,  that  "  they 
were  not  for  encamping ;  that  the  battle  must  be  fought 
that  day ;  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  wait  to  be  a^ 
tacked,  but  better  for  them  to  attack  Kamran,  and  to 
conquer  or  die."  The  orders  had  been  issued,  bat 
difficulties  occurred  ;  the  troops  were  not  prepared  to 
encamp.  Abdal  Wahab  came,  and  represented  to  His 
Majesty,  "  The  army  is  now  face  to  face  to  the  enemy. 
We  have  no  tents  to  enable  us  to  encamp."  His  Ma- 
jesty said,  "  Let  us  advance  in  order.  If  we  are  op- 
posed, it  is  well.  If  not,  we  shall  take  up  a  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  river."  The  army,  therefore, 
again  moved  forward."  * 

Kdmran  was  posted  on  a  lofty  eminence,  having  the 
rest  of  his  army  hard  by.  Mirza  Ibrdhim,  who  com- 
manded the  Emperor's  advance,  by  a  desperate  attack, 
seized  the  heights.     He  was  followed  by  the  Emperor, 

*  Jouher^  c.  2.5. 
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dered  the  matchlock-men  by  whom  he  wa8  at-  chap.  m. 

to  open  a  fire  on  the  lower  ground.  Kerdcha,  _1_ 
;  forward  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  attacked  and 
he  Emperor's  left,  and  wheeling  round,  proceeded 
ge  the  right  "^ng,  when  he  was  wounded  by  a 
ock  bullet,  and  soon  after  dismounted  and  made 
T,  by  a  man  of  inferior  rank.  As  they  were 
;  him  from  the  field,  one  Kamber  Ali,  whose 
T  Keracha  had  put  to  death  at  Kandahdr,  coming 

him  and  taking  ofi^  his  steel-cap,  cleft  his  skull 

blow  of  his  sabre,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  pre- 

it  to  the  Emperor,  who  afterwards  directed  it  to 

jed  over  the  Iron  Gate  of  Kabul,  to  verify  the 

;  words,  "  My  head  and  Kdbul."     In  Kerdcha  the 

or  lost  a  formidable  enemy.     After  a  well  con-  ^^^  *"<* 

battle,  Kdmrdn,  seeing  the  imperialists  victorious  Kamr&n. 

ry  side,  abandoned  the  field,  and  fled,  by  the  pass 

baj,  towards  the  Afghdn  country.    A  party  under 

I  and  Ildji  Muhammed,  which  was  sent  to  pursue 

oon    returned,    having  used  but  little  diligence 

attempt  to  overtake  him.  Mirza  Askeri  was 
prisoner.  The  victors  plundered  the  enemy's 
and  slew  numbers  of  them.     Many,  who  surren- 

were  received  into  the  Emperor's  service.  The 
jT  was  complete,  and  most  opportune  for  his  affairs, 
hat  above  all  delighted  him  was  the  arrival  of 
>ung  Akber,  who  was  brought  by  Hasan  Akhteh, 
>8e  care  he  had  been  entrusted,  after  his  father 
id  reason  to  fear  that  Kdmrdn  had  carried  him  off. 
'ectionately  embraced  his  son,  engaged  himself  by 
X)  make  certain  pious  and  charitable  donations, 
»olved  on  no  future  expedition  to  separate  from 
lore. 

are  told  that  the  Emperor  soon  after  observed 
3amels  loaded  with  trunks,  wandering  without 
•s  on  the  field  of  battle.  **  Let  every  man  take 
booty  he  can  find,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  these  two 
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camels  are  my  share."  When  the  boxes  were  opened^ 
he  was  alike  surprised^  and  gratified  to  find  that  they 
contained  the  very  books  which  he  had  lost  at  the  root 
of  Eipchdk.  Some  of  the  most  flagrant  ofienders  were 
put  to  death.  In  the  evening,  the  Emperor  had  a  grand 
entertainment  in  the  Grarden-palace  of  Gharikdrdn,  to 
celebrate  his  victory ;  after  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  Kdbul,  which  he  entered  next  day  with- 
out resistance.* 

The  first  days  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  were  spent 
in  rewarding  his  friends,  and  punishing  his  enemies, 
some  of  them  capitally.  Mirza  Suleimdn,  who  with  lus 
son,  had  rendered  distmguished  service,  was  sent  bad 
to  Badakhshdn,  loaded  with  rewards.  Mirza  Ibdihh 
remained  some  time  longer,  and,  before  his  departar^ 
was  betrothed  to  Bakhshi  Banu  Begum,  the  Empen^ 
daughter.  Akber  got  the  district  of  Chirkh  in  Lohger, 
as  a  jdgir :  and  H&ji  Muhammed  Khan  was  appointed 
his  Minister,  with  the  care  of  his  education.  HumiyuB 
spent  about  a  year  in  Edbul,  at  this  time. 

*  Akbemaroa,   ff.  82^  83.  Tab.      ff.  53,  54. ;  Ferishta,  ?oLu.pp.ltti 
Akb.  ff.  164,  165.;  Tar.  NizAmi,      167.;  Khol.  ul-Tow.  f.  26&. 
f.  202. ;  Jouher,  c.  26. ;  Bayezfd, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HUhItUN   in   AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION  IV. 

lUQUBNT     HISTORY     OF     KAMRIn.      DETERMINATION    OF 

HUBiIyXTN  to   recover   INDIA. 

JOmDHGB  OF   kAxrIn. — REPOSE  OF  HUH^TUN NEW  ATTEMPTS 

(Mr  KiXBiN.  —  MEASURES  TO  SEIZE  HIM.  —  HE  FLIES  TOWARDS  THE 
HSIJB. — CHANGE  IN  THE  POUCY  OF  HUmAyUN. — TRANQUILLIZATION 
Qt  AFGHiNISTiN.  —  HUmItUN  MARCHES  AGAINST  kAmrXn. — NIGHT 
ATTACK  ON  TEffi   IMPERIAL  CAMP. — DEATH  OF  HINDAL.  —  THE  CAMP 

or  kImrXn    SURPRISED. HE   FLIES   TO    SELfM    SHAH.  —  HUmItUN 

lOlB  WASTE  BANG  ASH. — THE  GAKERS  OFFER  TO  SURRENDER  kAm- 
Kil. — HIS  VISIT  TO  THE  CAMP  OF  SELfM  SHAH.  —  HIS  HUMILIATING 
UdPnONy  ESCAPE,  SUBSEQUENT  WANDERINGS,  AND  DETENTION  BT 
TBB  GAKERS. — SURRENDERS   TO  HUmAtUN.  —  IS  DEPRIVED  OF  HIS 

XnaiQHT. REMAINING  INCIDENTS  OF   HIS  LIFE.  —  HIS  INTERVIEW 

'WDH  HUmIyUN. IS  DESERTED  BY  HIS  ATTENDANTS. PROCEEDS 

^  8IXD  AND  MEKKA.  — DEVOTION  OF  HIS  WIFE. — THEIR  DEATHS. 

^UXiYUN  PLUNDERS  THE  COUNTRY. — ^DEFECTION  AMONG  HIS  TROOPS. 
— HE  RECROSSES  THE  INDUS. — REBUILDS  AND  PROVISIONS  PEShAwER. 
^■TDBNS  TO  KiBUL.  —  FAVOURABLE  STATE  OF  HIS  AFFAIRS. — HE 
VmLVES  TO  RECONQUER  INDIA. 

tlAHWHiLE  Edrardn,  after  his  defeat  at  Ashterkerdm,  c"ap.  hi. 

Skct.  IV. 

*vbg  made  his  escape  from  the  field,  fled,  attended     — '. — ' 
y  only  eight  followers,  and  found  his  way  through  ^*^y5j' 
^y  difficulties  and  dangers,  towards  Deh  Sebz,  a  dis-  wanderings 
^^  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans.     It  °     ^^  ^' 
*  to  be  recollected  that,  at  this  time,  the  Afghans  con- 
sisted of  a  set  of  independent  tribes ;  or,  if  they  owned 
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BOOK  V.   any  submission  to  Kabul,  it  was  only  nominal. 

A-TTsM.  ^y  chiefly  in  the  tract  to  the  east  of  E^bul  and  Gb 
The  wild  Afghans,  through  whose  country  KAi 
passed,  met  him  as  he  fled,  and  plundered  him  an 
followers  of  the  little  they  had  left.  He  found  hi 
compelled  to  cut  off  his  hair  and  beard ;  and  wand 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Kalender,  or  religious  mendi 
found  his  way  through  the  hills  to  Melek  MuhflD 
of  Mandrawer,  the  most  distinguished  chief  ol 
Lamghdndt,  to  whom  he  discovered  himself,  who 
of  consideration  for  the  Mirza's  former  rank  and  j 
ness,  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  affairs.  The  re^ 
of  fortune  which  he  had  endured,  did  not  dete 
Mirza  from  still  indulging  in  schemes  of  ambition, 
was  soon  joined  by  a  party  of  soldiers  of  fortune 
had  escaped  from  the  late  defeat,  and  collected  a 
ber  of  adventurers  from  the  neighbouring  countr 
from  the  wandering  tribes,  so  that  his  force  amo 
to  fifteen  hundred  men.  He  was  supposed  to  ha 
tended  his  intrigues  into  the  court  of  Hum&j 
suspicion  which  gave  that  prince,  still  but  inse 
settled  on  his  throne,  no  small  degree  of  uneasines 
so  happened  that,  at  this  very  moment,  Hdji  Muha 
Khan  suddenly  left  the  court  of  Huradyun  w 
leave,  and  withdrew  to  his  government  of  Gha 
step  which  the  Emperor  suspected  to  be  con 
with  designs  in  favour  of  Kdmrdn ;  though  he  a 
to  talk  of  this  insult  as  merely  a  piece  of  humour 
however,  despatched  a  considerable  force  to  defi 
new  efforts  of  Kdmrdn,  who,  unable  to  resist,  fle< 
Mandrdwer  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys  of  A 
and  Alisheng.  Being  pursued  thither  also,  h( 
fled  eastward  into  the  county  of  the  Khalil,  Mel 
and  Daud-zdi  Afghdns,  among  whom  he  arrives 
most  destitute  situation.  The  few  followers,  wl 
attended  him  thus  far,  there  dispersed,  and  sea 
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er  the  country.     His  pursuers,  having  followed  him  chap.  in. 
far  as  Ghaz  and  Shahiddn,  returned  home.  !!!Ill^* 

Hamdyun  had  now  a  short  period  of  repose,  during  Repow  of 
lich,  still  £ELrther  to  confirm  Suleiman  Mirza  in  his  "^^y""- 
erest,   he    asked    Shahzada    Khdnum    the    Mirza's 
ughter  in  marriage,  and  she  was  betrothed  to  him. 
rza  Askeri,  still  his  prisoner,  he  sent  to  be  guarded 
Badakhshan,  whence  he  had  permission,  which  was 
divalent  to  a  command,  to  proceed  to  Mekka.     That 
ince  survived  nearly  seven  years,  and  died  at  last  ^Ia.  ?668. 
tween  Damascus  and  the  holy  city.* 

Ifo  reverses   could  damp   the   ardour   with   which  Newat- 
unr&n  strove  to  regain  his  throne.     He  again  began  ^Tmlin. 

collect  a  new  body  of  adventurers  around  him. 
ley  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Khalil  and  Mehmend 
ghdns,  joined  by  numbers  of  soldiers  of  fortune  of 
Siy  description,  who  flocked  to  his  standard  in  hopes  of 
inder  or  of  place,  should  he  regain  the  crown.  With 
!8e  he  soon  infested  the  whole  eastern  borders  of 
ibiil,  and,  occasionally,  pushed  his  plundering  excur- 
QS  into  the  heart  of  the  more  level  country,  retiring 
th  his  marauders,  when  pursued,  into  the  narrow 
SIS  and  mountain  recesses  which  encompass  the 
eater  part  of  Kdbul.  Humayun  saw  the  necessity  of 
tting  a  speedy  and  final  stop  to  these  incursions,  and 
s  sensible  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  doing  so 
IS  to  follow  his  enemy  into  the  country  that  afforded 
n  refuge,  wherever  that  might  be.  He  sent,  there- 
16,  to  invite  HAji  Muhammed  to  join  him  in  this  ex- 
dition  with  the  troops  of  Ghazni.  But,  hearing  in 
e  meanwhile  that  Kdmrdn  had  laid  siege  to  a  fort 
ar  the  Chdrbdgh,  not  far  from  Jiii-Shdhi  (now  JeMld- 
id)|  he  set  out  in  that  direction  with  the  few  troops 
I  had  with  him,  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement 
xm  Ghazni.     Edmrdn,  hearing  of  his  rapid  approach, 

•  Akberntoa,  ff.  SS,  St. ;  Khol.  ul  TowArfkh,  f.  270. 
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BOOK  y.  raised  the  eiege,  and  retreated  downwards  to  Peshi 
whence,  making  a  circuit  by  Bangash  and  Gard 
proceeded  towards  Kabul,  giving  out  that  it 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with 
Muhammed.  Abulfazl  affirms  that  that  Amir  wai 
entirely  in  Edmrdn's  interest,  and  had  invited  b 
unite  their  forces  for  an  attack  upon  the  capital, 
ever  that  may  be,  at  that  very  time  Biram 
arrived  at  Ghazni,  on  his  way  from  Eandahdr  to  I 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  governor's,  who  r« 
him  with  much  honour,  and  invited  him  to  a  ; 
entertainment  within  the  fort,  intending,  says  Ab 
to  have  seized  him.  Biram  Khan,  who  got  somi 
mation  of  evil  designs,  feigning  an  excuse,  waivi 
invitation,  and  encamped  by  a  stream  near  the 
where  he  was  visited  by  Hdji  Muhammed,  wh( 
his  superior  art  and  address,  he  prevailed  upon 
company  him  to  Kdbul.  Humdyun,  meanwhil 
sooner  heard  of  Kdmrdn's  movements,  than  he  hi 
back  to  defend  his  capital.  The  Mirza,  after  h 
arrived  within  one  march  of  Kdbul,  hearing  that  1 
Khan  and  Haji  Muhammed  were  not  far  off  on 
march  to  join  the  Emperor,  seeing  all  chance  of  si 
gone,  turned  back,  to  wander  some  time  longer 
straths  and  hills  of  Lamghan.* 


•  Akbernama,  f.  84. ;  Niz4m-ed- 
dfn  Ahmed)  Tab.  Akb.  f.  l65.  and 
Tar.  Niz.  f.  203.)  makes  Humayun 
write  to  Kandahdr  to  request  Biram 
Khan  to  visit  Hdji  Muhammed  and 
seize  him.  He  also  affirms  that  Haji 
wrote  to  Kamran  inviting  him  to 
come  to  Ghazniy  when  he  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  him  as  king.  From 
whatever  cause,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ruin  of  Haji  Muhammed  was  re- 
solved upon.  Perhaps  his  conduct 
in  the  matter  of  the  test-oath  was 
not  forgotten.  Abulfazl  is  so  much 
a  partizan  of  the  £mperor  and  of 
Biram   Khan,  that  we  can  hardly 


expect  from  him  an  impai 
count  of  transactions  in  wh 
great  man  was  concerned.  H 
hammed  probably  stood  a  ' 
Bi ram's  way.  He  had  beei 
Minister,  and  seems  to  ha 
laid  aside,  first  for  Kerid 
now  for  Biram  Khan.  Whe 
disaffection  laid  to  his  ehai 
real,  or  only  a  pretext  for  si 
ing  him^  it  is  hard  to  detem 
real,  it  seems  strange  that  hi 
twice  have  been  induced  t 
K^bul.  He  evidently  at  tl 
di<l  not  consider  his  life  to  fa 
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After  Biram  Khan  and  Hdji  Muhammed  had  reached  chap.  in. 
ibul,  the  latter,  when  one  day  entering  the  city,  was  ^^*'  ^^' 
iopped  at  the  gate  and  turned  back,  with  rather  a 
Mnted  message  from  the  governor.  This,  added  to 
le  manifest  jealousy  which  the  Emperor  had  shown, 
itarally  roused  his  suspicion  that  something  was  in 
[itation  against  him.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
cape  before  the  Emperor  arrived;  and,  to  prevent 
nng  detained,  instead  of  proceeding  straight  to 
hazni,  he  set  out  for  Kdrdbdgh  on  the  north,  under 
Eetence  of  a  hunting  party ;  passed  the  defile  of  Mindr, 
od  made  his  way  through  the  hills  to  Baba  Kochkdr, 
iencB  he  hastened,  by  the  Damankoh  of  Behzadi  and 
ifinder,  towards  Ghazni. 

When  Humayun  soon  after  reached  Siah-sang  near  Meuumto 
uibul,  on  his  way  back  to  oppose  Edmran,  he  was  met  ^^  ^'"*" 
f  Biram  Khan.  Finding  that  Kamran  had  retreated, 
id  resolved  to  follow  him  wherever  he  was  to  be 
and,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  those  eternal 
mns  of  which  he  was  the  cause, — he  issued  orders 
at  not  a  man  should  leave  the  camp,  or  enter  Edbul. 
B  he  was  not  at  his  ease  in  regard  to  Haji  Muhammed, 
)  despatched  Biram  Khan  to  prevail  upon  him  once 
ore  to  return  to  the  camp,  if  possible  amicably,  but 
all  events  to  bring  him.  The  Khan,  by  his  prudent 
id  conciliating  management,  and  by  engaging  for  cer- 
in  conditions  which  he  confirmed  by  oath,  succeeded 
.  mollifying  and  reassuring  the  Hdji,  and  finally  con- 
icted  him  to  the  presence  when  all  the  forms  of  a 
conciliation  took  place. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  the  Emperor  marched 
ick  to  the  Lamghdndt  in  pursuit  of  Eamrdn.  By  the 
me  he  reached  Jiii-Shdhi,  the  Mirza  fled  through  the 
uses  of  Kuner  Nurgil  higher  up  the  Eama  River,  while 
is  followers  dispersed.  Biram  Ehan,  now  honoured 
ith  the  title  of  Ehan-Ehdndn,  was  sent  with  a  body  of 
■oops  to  pursue  him,  which  he  did  with  so  much  vigour 
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BOOK  V.  that  the  Mirza,  not  finding  himself  safe  in  the  territory 
A."iri65i.  ^^  Kuner  Nurgil,  went  off  towards  the  Indus.  Biram 
Who  flies  Khan  rejoined  the  Emperor  at  Daka,  between  Jiii-Shflu 
toTu^"''*   and  the  Khaiber  Pass. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Emperor  caused  HAji 
Muhammed  Ehan  and  his  brother  Shah  Muhammed  to 
be  seized.  They  were  charged  wdth  turbulent  and 
rebellious  designs,  and  after  the  forms  of  a  regular  in- 
vestigation, were  found  guilty,  stript  of  all  their  honouB 
and  possessions,  and  when  they  had  been  kept  a  short 
time  in  prison,  were  put  to  death.  Indeed,  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  countries  under  Humdyun  then 
were,  it  was  not  safe  for  the  prince,  after  quarrelling 
with  any  subject,  to  leave  him  powerful.  It  would 
have  been  only  affording  him  the  means  of  aiding  a 
rival  with  greater  effect.  Humdyun,  influenced  probaNy 
Change  In  by  thc  stcm,  but  successful,  policy  of  Biram  Khan,' 
HuiSySi^^  seems,  at  length,  to  have  resolved  to  quell  rebellion,  and 
to  punish  disaffection  with  unsparing  severity,  in  evoy 
one,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant.  Ghazni  and  the 
other  jdgirs  of  the  two  brothers,  were  divided  among 
the  Emperor's  adherents.* 

The  winter  Humdyun  spent  in  hunting  and  festivityi 

and  in  settling  the  neighbouring  country.    Early  in  the 

spring  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  deputations 

from   different   tribes  of  Afghdns,  with   acknowledge- 

Tranquiiiu   mcuts  of  submissiou    and   tributary   offerings.      Thc 

Af  w  ^^      flight  of  Kdmran  allowed  things  to  assume  a  better  form 

Mn.  than  they  had  done  for  a  long  period.     Biram  Khan 

returned  to  Kandahdr.  The  countries  of  Ghazni,  Gurdii, 

Bangash  and  Lohger  were  entrusted  to  Hindal ;  Kunduz, 

which  the  Mirza  had  held,  was  given  to  Mir  Birkeh; 

Jiii-ShAhi  to  Kliizer  Khwdja  Khan.     When  these  a^ 

rangements  were  made,   Hindal,  leaving  Kunduz,  re* 

paired  to  Ghazni.     But  before  Mir  Birkeh  arrived  at 

*  Akbernima,    f.  84. ;  Tab.  Akb.    f.   l65.;   Tar.  Niz.  f.  202,  203.; 
Jouher,  c.  26. 
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nduz  to  supply  his  place,  Mirza  IbrAhim  contrived  chap.  iir. 
jet  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  allowed,  if  not  by     ^^^'^'  ^^' 
■et  treaty,  at  least  by  connivance,  to  remain  in  his 
ds. 

t  was  about  this  time  that  Shah  Abul-Maali  entered 
xidyun's  service.  He  was  a  Pirzada,  or  son  of  a  Pir 
aintly  personage,  and  claimed  to  be  descended  of  the 
ds  of  Turmez  who  were  connected  Avith  the  im- 
ial  family.  He  was  a  man  of  decision  and  talent, 
which,  and  by  the  unbounded  influence  he  gained 
p  the  Emperor's  mind,  in  spite  of  his  presumptuous 
overbearing  temper,  he  rose  to  high  rank  and 
mation. 

tut  KdmrAn,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  idle.  In  the  Hmniiyan 
rse  of  his  wanderings,  he  had  contrived  to  collect  ^^^T 
ut  him  a  new  and  considerable  body  of  adventurers,  K^»^»n- ! 
h  whom  he  advanced,  and  once  more  entered  Jiii- 
Jii,  the  middle  point  between  the  upper  and  lower 
ntry.  The  Emperor  immediately  summoned  Ilindal 
.  the  Jdgirddrs  nearest  to  the  capital,  to  join  his 
ly.  They  obeyed,  and  he  marched  against  Kanirdn, 
),  without  meeting  him,  retreated  into  his  usual 
iintain  recesses.  When  the  camp  rc^ached  Surkhab, 
rever,  KAmrdn,  descending  from  the  hills,  made  a 
ce  attack  by  night  on  the  advance,  which  Iny  at  the 
h-Ab  between  that  town  and  Gandcmak.  The  troops, 
ugh  surprised,  defended  themselves  bravely,  and 
intained  their  ground;  but  lost  many  men,  and  a 
at  part  of  their  baggage. 

lumayun  proceeded  on  his  march,  through  a  broken 
antainous  country,  so  close  on  the  hills,  and  so  beset 
b  steep  lowering  cliffs,  ravines,  valleys  and  hill 
ises,  that  he  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  sur- 
ged, or  of  having  the  difl^erent  divisions  of  his  army 
tarated  from  each  other,  and  cut  off  by  the  sudden 
acks  of  an  unseen  foe.  Passing  Jui-Shdhi,  he  ad- 
nced  as  far  as  Jirbdr,  a  township  in  the  territory  of 
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BooKv.  Nanginlidr,  beyond  Behsiid,  guarding  his  camp  and 
^,  n.  ib-A.  ^^^^^^^  ^^itli  watchful  care.  On  his  arrival,  he  ordered 
the  camp  to  be  surrounded  with  trenches  to  prevent 
surprise,  and  erected  a  temporary  fort  on  a  rising  ground. 
Nisht  at-  Two  Afghans  brought  a  report  that  the  Mirza  intended, 
impJiiai  *^  ^'^^^^  same  night,  to  attack  the  camp  with  a  body  of 
camp.  Khalil  and  Mehmend  Afghans.  It  was  the  eve  of  the 
ztknda  lii,  9Q^j^  Q^'  November.  The  guards  were  ordered  to  watch 
Nov.  20.  in  the  trenches,  and  to  be  on  the  alert.  About  the  end 
of  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  an  attack  was  made 
accordingly.  The  Emperor  was  on  the  rising  ground; 
Ilindal  in  the  camp  below.  The  onset  was  furious,  and 
the  contest  continued  hot  for  some  time,  each  officer 
defending  his  own  portion  of  the  works,  some  part  of 
Avhich,  however,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  scaling,  and 
entered  the  enclosure.  Some  men  of  note  were  slain; 
all  Avas  confusion  and  uncertainty,  friend  and  foe  being 
mixed  together  and  covered  by  the  darkness  of  the 
niglit ;  wlien  the  rising  of  the  moon  showed  the  reil 
state  of  things,  and  the  impc-rialists  recovered  their 
pcath  of  superiority.  The  assailants  took  to  flight,  but  Mini 
Ilindal  liad  fallen  in  the  fray.  "  When  the  affair  was 
over,''  says  Jouher,  "  and  his  Majesty  inquired  for  his 
brother  Hindal,  no  one  had  the  courage  to  tell  him. 
He  then  called  out  aloud  from  the  height ;  but,  although 
surrounded  by  at  least  three  hundred  persons,  none 
answered.  lie  ordered  Abdal  Wahdb  to  go  and  bring 
ncAvs  of  the  prince.  lie  went,  but,  in  returning,  ivas 
shot  by  one  of  our  own  matchlock-men,  who  mistoA 
him  for  an  Afghan,  and  thus  Avas  he  added  to  the 
number  of  martyrs.  Mir  Abdal-IIai  was  next  sent,  and 
brought  back  the  melancholy  intelligence,  which  he  com- 
municated by  repeating  two  verses  of  a  poet.  The 
Emperor  instantly  retreated  to  his  pavilion,  where  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  till  his  Amirs  came  and 
consoled  him,   saying  that  his   brother  was  blest,  in 


Ilindul. 
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ig   thus  fallen  a   martyr  in   the    service   of    his  chap  iil 

sty."*.  !!:iiy- 

ap^x^ars  that  Mirza  Hindal,  on  hearing  of  the  in- 
»d    night-attack,    had     carefully    visited    all    his 
:hes,  after  which  he  had  thrown  himself  down  in 
3nt  to  take  some  rest,  when  he  was  roused  by  the 
ir    and   alarm   occasioned   by   the    onset   of    the 
dns.     They  had  attacked  the  works  on  every  side 
>ot,  with  shouts  and  war-cries;  and  a  body  had 
ided  in  getting  over  the  Mirza's  trenches.     The 
;  was  dark.     The  Mirza  started  up,  and  hastened 
jet  and  repel  the  assailants,  having  only  his  bow 
irrow  in  his  hand.     His  men  had  hurried  away  in 
sion,  to  protect  their  horses  from  being  plundered, 
at  none  of  his  immediate  servants  were  with  him. 
)on  met  an  Afghan  face  to  face,  and  so  near  that 
s  necessary  to  close  with  him.     By  main  strength 
ad  gained  the  upper  hand,  when  his  antagonist's 
er,  Tirenda,  a  Mehmend  Afghan,  came  to  his  as- 
ice,  and  slew  the   Mirza  without   knowing    him. 
1  the  battle  was   over,   the  Afghan  brouglit  the 
I's  ornamented  quiver  and  arrows,  unconscious  to 
1  they  belonged,  and  presented  them  to  Kamntn, 
3  spoils  of  a  man  of  rank.     Kdmran  no  sooner  saw 
uiver  than  he  recognised  it  as  his  brother's,  and, 
id  his  turban  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
Mirza's  body  was  left  for  some  time  unnoticed, 
»  it  fell.      After  the   first   confusion,  when   the 
s  began  to  collect,  and  were  returning  to  assail  the 
ins,  Khwaja  Ibrahim,  one  of  his  servants,  as  the 
3   which    he    had  joined  were  passing   near   the 
I's  tent,  saw,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  man 

>uher^  c  2(5. ;  Bayezul,  who  not  heard,"  said  he,  "  of  the  mar- 

Monaim  Khan*B  service,  re-  tyrdom  of  Mirza  Hindal  ?  "  Monaim 

titt   the    Khan,    during   the  replied,    '*  You   lament   your  own 

rode  up  to  the  rising  ground,  gain.     Yon  have  one  enemy  less.^ 

and  the   £mperor   in  tears.  His  Majesty  checked  his  lamenta- 

;  asked  the  cause,  "  Have  you  tion.     Bayezid,  f.  69' 
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in  black  armour  lying  on  the  ground.  He  did  ] 
first  stop,  but  pushed  on  towards  the  Afghan: 
he  recollected  that  Hindal  had  that  evening  put 
black  cuirass.  Turning  back,  he  examined  the 
and  found  that  it  was  the  Mirza's.  His  rijjht  han 
been  cut  off,  and  some  fingers  of  his  left,  apparen 
an  attempt  to  defend  his  head ;  and  a  cross  blo\^ 
had  fallen  on  his  mouth,  had  nearly  separated  the 
from  the  one  ear  to  the  other.  With  great  prese 
mind,  he  lifted  up  the  body,  and  carried  it  int 
Mirza's  pavilion,  where  he  laid  it  down  and  covei 
with  a  cloak,  ordering  the  porters  to  admit  no  oi 
the  ^Iirza  was  fatigued  with  his  exertions,  an( 
received  a  trifling  wound  ;  and  desired  that  no  nc 
bustle  sliould  be  allowed,  that  could  disturb  him. 
the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  the  Kliwaja  mour 
rising  ground,  and  in  the  Mirza's  name  returned  t 
to  the  troops  for  their  exertions  which  had  secure 
victory.  His  conduct  was  warmly  applauded  b 
Emperor.  Hindal's  remains  were  conveyed  fii 
Jiii-Shahi,  and,  after  a  time,  to  Kdbul,  where  thej 
interred  at  the  feet  of  his  father  Baber.  He  was  t 
two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ghazr 
jagir  of  Hindal,  was  given  to  Akber,  to  whom 
also  transferred  the  Mirza's  adherents,  and  the  dai 
of  the  deceased  prince  was  betrothed  to  him.* 


*  Akbernama,  f.  85 ;  Jouher, 
c.  26. ;  Bavezid,  ff.  59,  60. ;  Tab. 
Akb.  f.  165.' ;  Khol-ul-Tow.  f.  270.; 
Jouher  mentions  an  incident  con- 
nected  with  the  death  of  Hindal, 
which  is  highly  illustrative  of  that 
tenderness  to  animal  life,  that  is 
?ommon  with  pious  JMusulmans. 
Two  days  before  the  night  attack, 
when  the  Emperor  and  his  brother 
were  returning  from  chusing  a 
strong  position  for  a  fortified  camp, 
they  met  three  dei»r ;  "  one,  Hindal 
])ur8ued  ;  another  Shall  Abu-Maali ; 
the  third   escaped.      When   Hindal 


was  over  against  the  deer, 
it  with  an  arrow  in  such  a  v 
it  never  moved,  but  raising 
thrice   towards   heaven,  yie 
its  life  to  God.     All  who  w 
sent   were    filled   with  wow 
seeming)  as  if  the  deer  ha 
up  its   complaint  to  the  A 
Creator.*'  Jouher,  c  26.  T 
after,   the   Mirza  was  slain 
Afghans,   '*  having  no  othc 
to  oppose  to  the  enemy  but 
and  arrow."     He  was  bom 
925,  and  slain  958,  being  a 
lunar  years  of  age. 
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The  day  after  this  attack,  Ilumdyun  fell  back  io  chap,  iil 
ehsiul,  where  he  constructed  a  fort,  and  remained  all  '"'  ' 
le  winter,  watching  the  proccedinpfs  of  Kamran,  who 
andercd  from  one  tribe  of  Afghdns  to  another,  at- 
impting  to  rouse  them  to  espouse  his  cause.  In  tins 
)sitiony  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side,  he 
as  beset  by  the  Afghans,  who  prowled  roun(l  his  camp, 
hich  they  dared  not  attack,  and  harassed  his  troops, 
.undcring  and  putting  to  death  sucli  of  his  men  as  fell 
itx)  their  hands.  They  often  came  up  close  to  the 
orks,  and  upbraided  their  enemy  with  cowardice,  for 
3t  daring  to  come  out,  and  fight  on  even  ground. 
hese  insults  Humayun  appears  to  have  borne  with  a 
itience  not  usual  to  him  :  but  his  Amirs  and  officers, 
b  length,  began  to  murmur  aloud.  It  is  not  impro- 
ftble  that  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  winter  retreat 
irough  the  passes  between  Behsud  and  Kabul,  and 
erhaps  he  had  suffered  more  in  the  late  attack  than 
is  historians  admit.     When  the  sprinor  returned,  and  ^'  "•  '-^^^^ 

^^  AD     1&&)^ 

;  was  possible  once  more  to  act  in  the  wild  country  of      * 

tie  Afghans,  he  thought  it  best  to  anticipate  any  attack 

hey  might  meditate;  and  learning  that  Kamriin  lay, 

t  no  great  distance,  with  a  body  of  troops  that  he  had 

oUected,  he  resolved,  by  a  bold  attack,  to  beat  up  liis 

uarters,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  his  person.     With 

his   intent,   he   set   out   from   Behsud,   and  marched 

he   whole   night,   in   the   supposed   direction   of  the 

llirza's  camp.     The  road  was  long,  and  the  weather 

ras  still  piercingly  cold.     Kamran  had  been  entertained 

ly  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  succession,  staying 

icven  or  eight  days  with  each.     This  rambling  mode 

iflife  rendered  it  uncertain  among  whom  he  miglit  be 

Pound.     At  the  end  of  the  night,  Humayun  halted  to 

Pest  his  troops,  and  mounted  again  at  peep  of  dawn. 

At  that  early  hour,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  The  camp  of 

with  two  of  Kdmrdn's  followers,  charged  with  a  mission  ^•*^'"'^° 

to  Malek  Muhammed  of  MandrAwer,     From  them  he 

I)  j>  3 
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BOOK  V.  was  directed  to  the  encampment  of  the  tribe  with 
^  „.  1662,  the  Mirza  was  to  be  found,  and,  hastening  on,  n 
it  as  the  sun  rose.  They  rushed  in  ere  the  Af 
who  amounted  to  14,000  fighting  men,  could  r 
from  their  surprise,  and  put  to  death  all  the  men 
they  met,  making  prisoners  of  the  women  and  ch 
whom  they  afterwards  sold  as  slaves.*  Kdmrdr 
a  narrow  escape,  the  assailants  entering  his  tent 
side,  while  he  escaped  by  the  other;  but  Maksl 
favourite,  who  slept  in  it  was  taken  prisoner, 
surprise  was  complete  ;  the  resistance  feeble  ;  the 
especially  in  sheep  and  cattle,  very  large.  This  d 
was  decisive  of  the  Mirza's  fate  among  the  Af 
who  were  seized  with  general  dismay,  and  d 
afterwards  dare  to  protect  him.  He,  therefore 
but  meeting  with  no  succour  from  the  Afghan 
crossed  the  Indus,  and,  compelled  by  the  extrer 
T'e  flies  to  which  hc  was  reduced,  sought  refuge  with  Selim 
^*"*  *  *  the  Afghan  King  of  Delhi.  Humayun,  no  long 
prehensive  of  any  attack  from  the  Afghans,  I 
fortified  camp  of  Behsiid,  and  returned  in  trim 

Kabul,  t 
End  of  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Emperor 

andof'^'      down   into  Bangash  to  chastise   the  Afghans  ii 
A.  I).  1552.    quarter,  who  had  sheltered  and  assisted  Kamrar 
layrwiCtc     Bangash  lies  on  a  far  lower  level  than  Kdbul,  a 
Bangaih.      winter  is  consequently  much  less  severe,  he  was  J 
carry  on  hostile  operations  in  that  countr}'',  wh 
grounds  above   were   covered  with    snow.     Wh 
himself  moved  down  from  the  capital,  he   ordt 
second  division  from  Ghazni,  under  Akber,  to  co-o 
with  liim  by  marcliing  on   Bangash  by  the  ro 
Gurdiz.     The  invaders  spread,  plundering  and 
waste  the  country  on  every  side,  seizing  the  efFeci 
driving  off  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  diflferent 

♦  Jouher  makes  the    prisoners,  f  Akbcmdma,  ff.  84 — 8' 

male  and  female,  amount  to  12,000.      her,  c.  27. 
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into  whose  territory  they  came,  and  especially  of  the  chap,  iir, 

Abdal-Rahmdni  and  Berinzidi  Afgluhis.    Monaim  Khan,   ^''"'  ^^' 

with  a  third  division  of  the  Emperor's  troops,  advancing 

from  his  jagir  of  Nanginhdr  by  way  of  Tira,  attacked 

the  habitations  of  Fateh  Shah,  an  Afglidn  cliief,  who 

was  accused  of  belonging  to  the  hated  sect  of  Chiragh- 

faish,  and  destroyed  or  plundered  his  whole  property, 

he  himself  narrowly  escaping,  but  severely  wounded  *. 

To  complete  the  satisfaction  which  liunuivun  enjoyed  "^J?*  ^^^*^" 

-  1  /.I  .  1.1  11  offer  to  8ur- 

from  these  successful  operations,  which  wasted  the  ter-  nndcr 
ntory  of  his  enemy  in  every  direction,  he  was  met  by    ^™'  "* 
ambassadors  from  Sultan  Adam  Gaker,  the  head  of  the 
Gaker  race,  who  brought   the   important  intelligence 
that  Edmrdn  had  wandered  into  his  territories,  and  that, 
if  the  Emperor  would  visit  him,  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge his  Majesty,  and  to  deliver  his  brother  into 
his  hands.     Alon^:  with   the   ambassadors  came  Jo^^i 
Khan,  a  servant  of  Kdmrdn's,  bearing  a  letter  from  that 
prince,  in  which  he  made  every  protestation  of  attach- 
ment^ with  expressions  of  regret  for  the  past,  and  pro- 
mises of  submission  for  the  future.     This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  neglected.     Iluinayun  was  convinced, 
from  long  and  painful  experience,  that  he  never  could 
be  personally  safe,  or  secure  of  executing  any  of  his 
plans,   while  Kdmran  was  at  large.     Without  delay, 
therefore,  he  bent  his  march  towards  the  Indus,  which 
he  crossed  near  Dink6t,  on  his  way  to  the  country  of 
the  Gakers. 
We  have  seen  that  Kdmrdn,  after  his  camp  had  been  kui 


iinran 


mrprised  in  the  night-attack,  and  his  allies  routed  and  ^!j"*  ^{f " 
fopersed,  finding  that   no   more   assistance  could  be  seHmShah. 
gwned  from  the  Afghans,  who  were  confounded  by  the 

*  Jouher  tells  us  (c.  27*)   that  he  sent  a  party  to  punish  him^  who 

Homayun,  while  in  Bangash,  heard  made  his   wives  and  children  pri- 

^  Pekh  Mashabi  had  made  a  place  soners.  He  may  probably  be  the  por- 

^(^  himself  in  the  Bangash  territory,  son  mentioned  in  the  text,  Mazhabi 

>nd  was  misleading  men :  on  which  merely  signifying  ''  sectary." 
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BOOK  V.  blow  inflicted  on  some  of  their  tribes,  hastened  towards 
A.Dri553.  *^^  Penjab,  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  court  succour 
from  Selim  Shah,  the  Afghan  sovereign  of  Delhi,  and 
the  hereditaiy  enemy  of  his  family  and  race.  That 
prince  was  then  at  Bin,  a  tovmship  of  the  Penjdb,  and 
engaged  in  operations  against  the  chief  of  Jdmu  when 
Kanirdn's  envoy  arrived.  Instantly  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  this  incident,  he  joyfully  in- 
vited him  to  his  court,  and,  as  he  approached,  sent  an 
honorary  procession  to  receive  him.  Kdmrdn  saw  with 
disappointment,  however,  that  it  was  composed  of  per- 
sons of  inferior  rank,  and,  that  on  entering  the  camp,  he 
was  not  met  by  the  King.  The  unhappy  prince  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  no  longer  a  sovereign,  and  en- 
dured all  the  painful  feelings  of  degraded  majesty, 
heightened  by  a  sense  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  having 
HiBhumiii.  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  bitter  enemy.  When 
ccpuon.  introduced  to  the  presence,  he  found  Selim  seated  in 
state,  with  much  pomp,  on  his  throne.  Having,  either 
intentionally  or  by  accident,  made  some  delay  in  ap- 
proaching the  king,  he  was  thrice  loudly  reminded  by 
the  master  of  ceremonies  *,  before  the  whole  Court,  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  AVorld.  As 
he  approached  the  throne  without  making  his  obeisance, 
the  officer  who  introduced  him,  seized  him  rudely  by 
the  neck,  and  made  him  bend  to  perform  the  kornish, 
proclaiming  at  the  same  time  that  the  son  of  the  Mat 
adam,  or  head-man,  of  Kabul,  had  come  to  make  a 
petition  to  his  Majesty.  To  add  to  his  vexation,  Selim 
for  some  time  afl^ected  not  to  notice  him,  and  when  he 
did,  looking  haughtily  his  way,  only  half  rose  from  bis 
seat,  gave  him  a  passing  welcome,  directed  that  his  tent 
should  be  placed  among  those  of  the  Mir-zddas,  and 
gave  orders  to  present  him  with  a  caparisoned  horse,  a 
dress  of  honour,  a  female  slave  and  an  eunuch.    The 

♦  MirTuzuk. 
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ite  powerful  sovereign  of  Kdbul,  Kandahdr,  Badakh-  chap,  ul 
liAn  and  the  Penjdb,  felt  indignant  and  humbled,  at  ' 
eceiving  such  treatment  from  an  upstart  Afglidn.  He 
ras  permitted  to  go  at  large,  but  was  watched  as  a 
irisoncr.  Selim,  who  had  some  tincture  of  learning, 
nd  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  composing  extempore 
erses,  often  sent  for  the  Mirza,  who  was  an  elegant 
K>et  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  contended  with 
lira  chiefly  in  metrical  composition,  an  intercourse  which 
nvariably  terminated  in  disgust.  KamrAn  was  not 
ong  of  discovering  that  the  promises  made  to  him  were 
lever  meant  to  be  kept,  and  that  he  had  humbled 
limsclf  to  become  the  mere  dependant  of  an  Afghtln, 
vhom  he  hated,  and  who  was  his  mortal  foe.  Worn 
>ut  with  petty  annoyances  also,  he  became  tired  of  life, 
ind  resolved  to  attempt,  at  whatsoever  risk,  to  effect  his 
iscape. 

When  Selim  had  concluded  his  business  in  the  Penjab,  hu  escape. 

he  set  out  to  return  to  Hindustan,  carrying  along  with 

him  the  Mirza,  whom  he  continued  to  flatter  with  hopes 

of  assistance,   which  he  never  meant  to  render.     His 

intention  was  to  have  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  some 

lill-fort,  to  be  reserved  as  a  check  upon  Humdyun. 

As  the  camp  approached  the  Satlej,  Kdmrdn  saw  that 

no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  privately  despatclied  Jogi 

Khan,  a  trusty  servant,  to  Raja  Kambhu,  a  hill  chieftain, 

▼hose  country  was  only  twelve  kos  from  Machiwdrd, 

the  grand  pass  over  the  river,  to  ascertain  if  that  chief 

would  afford  him  protection.     The  Raja  promised  to 

receive  him  :  and  as  soon  as  the  camp  had  crossed  the 

river  at   Machiwdra,    the   Mirza   efiected  his   escape. 

Having  dressed  one  of  his  servants  in  his  own  sleeping 

robe,  and,   in   order  the  more  effectually  to   lull  the 

vigilance  of  the  guards   and   spies  by  whom  he  was 

surrounded,  made  Baba  Said  a  nobleman  of  his  house- 

Jiold  sit  up  reading  aloud  by  his  bedside,  as  if  he  had 

lam  down  to  go  to  rest,  he  proceeded  to  disguise  him- 
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BOOK  V.  self  in  female  attire,  and  throwing  over  him  the 
veil  used  by  Musulman  women,  which  covers  tl 
body  and  conceals  the  shape,  having  only 
aperture  left  for  the  eyes,  he  walked  out  of  tl: 
tents  unsuspected,  and  having  at  a  convenic 
mounted  a  fleet  horse,  found  his  way  to  the  c 
place  of  refuge  among  the  hills.* 

The  Raja  received  him  as  he  had  promised, 
tertained  him  hospitably  for  some  time;  till, 
that  a  force  was  on  its  march  to  demand  that  t 
should  be  given  up,  unable  to  resist  the  power 
he  sent  off  the  prince  to  another  hill-chief,  the 
Kaliirf,  who  possessed  the  strongest  place 
quarter,  but  who  soon  after,  from  a  similar  a; 
sion  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  Selim,  sem 
to  Jamu.  The  Raja  of  that  territory,  howeve 
of  once  more  drawino:  on  himself  the  hostilit 
Afghan,  from  which  he  had  before  suffered,  w 
grant  permission  to  the  Mirza  to  enter  his  do 
Kdmran,  finding  himself  thus  situated,  set  out  : 
k6tj,  where  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
prisoner.  He  was  compelled  once  more,  ther 
disguise  himself  as  a  female,  and  set  out  on  h( 
with  an  Afghan  horse-dealer,  who  was  retui 
Kabul.  In  passing  through  the  Gaker  country 
covered  himself  to  the  Sultan,  and  claimed  his  aj 
to  regain  his  throne.  That  chief,  who  had  beer 
of  Baber's,  detained  the  Mirza  as  a  prisoner  \ 
at  the  same  time  giving  information  to  Hum^i 
has  been  mentioned,  that  the  Mirza  was  in  hii 
Kdmrdn,  finding  himself  in   this  desperate  si 


and  dcten< 
tion  by  the 
Gakers. 


♦  The  Kholaset-ul-Towdrikh 
says,  at  Rajeghat  20  kos  from  Sir- 
kend,  f.  283. 

t  The  present  capital  of  Kalur 
Is  Bellaspur  on  the  Satlej.  Forster's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  Svo.  ed.  The 
Khol6set  calls  it  Kehlut,  and  makes 


him  go  thence  to  Nag 
thence  to  Jamu.  Ferishu 
1()9>  says  that  he  took  r 
the  Raja  of  Nagerkot. 

X  Mdnkdt  lies   in   the 
tween  the  Ravi  and  Cheo 
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ogi  Khan  along  with  the  Sultan's  envoys,  with  chap.  in. 
atory  letters  to  his  brother,  to  attempt  to  soothe    ^'"'  ^^' 

have  seen  that  Humdyun  received  these  letters 
Dn  his  expedition  into  Bangash,  and  that  he  iin- 
:ely  resolved  to  march  into  the  country  of  the 
5,  and  to  spare  no  exertion  to  get  into  his  hands 
imy,  who  for  many  years,  had  thwarted  all  his 
and  made  a  battle-field  of  his  dominions.  Having 
Dme  views  on  Kashmir,  he  sent  back  from  his 
Khwdja  Jihll-ed-din  Mahmiid,  to  take  charge  of 

during  his  absence,  and  carrying  Akber  with 
f  *,  to  initiate  him  into  business  and  the  art  of 
rossed  the  Indus  near  Dink6t,  and  soon  entered 
•ritories  of  Sultan  Adam,  who,  on  his  approach, 
to  entertain  some  fear  of  the  guest  whom  he  had 
I,  as  well  as  some  apprehensions  for  his  own 
and  independence.  The  Emperor  sent  on  Monaim 
to  quiet  his  fears,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Mirza ; 
fter  some  delay  and  evasion,  the  Sultan  at  length 
and  waited  upon  the  Emperor  in  the  territory  of  surrenden 
a,  where  the  Mirza  soon  after  found  himself,  most  ^^*'"™*y- 
ingly,  constrained  to  submit  to  his  brother,  and 

him  in  his  camp, 
jr  some  days  spent  in  entertainments  and  festivity, 

Adam  *,  having  received  a  dress  of  honour,  a 

ilfazl  makes  Huniayun  carry  an  Amir  of  Ghazni,  who  was  con- 

riih  himself.     Akbemdma,  nected  with  the  ruler  (Hdkim)  of 

)ther  authorities  make  him  Kdbul,    invaded    the    country^  and 

ny  the  Khw^ja  back  to  Ka-  wrested  it  from  the  Kashmiris.   Ma- 

lek  Kad  was  succeeded  by  liis  son 

ulfazl  (Akberndma  f.  88.),  Maiek  Kilan,  whose  son  Malek  Pir 

(hort  account  of  the  succes-  became   chief  of  the  tribe  (ulus). 

he  chiefship  of  the  Gakers.  After  him  Tatar  was  the  director 

-ves  that  the  Gakers  consist  (Nazini)   of  the  family  (kabileh). 

tribes  who  inhabit  between  This  chieftain  was  always  in  a  state 

i  and    Behat  (or   Jelem).  of  hostility  with  Shir  Shah,  the  Af- 

)untry  once  belonged  to  the  ghan  king  of  Delhi,  and  with  his 

is.     In  the  reign  of  Sultan  son  Selim    Shah,   considering  him- 

diQ  Kashmiri,  Malek  Kad,  self  to  be  connected  with  the  im- 
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BOOK  y.  standard,  and  kettle-drum  and  some  rich  presents,  the 
reward  of  his  important,  but  dishonourable,  service, 
took  his  leave.  Consultations  were  now  held  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Mirza.  The  Emperor's  councillors  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
tranquillity  for  his  dominions  while  the  Mirza  was  in 
life ;  and  that  his  death  was  due  no  less  to  the  Emperor 
himself,  than  to  the  quiet  and  peace  of  his  subjects. 
Discussions  Humdyuu,  both  from  his  own  natural  disposition  and 
flitc.  the  impressive  parting  advice  of  his  father,  was  verj' 

averse  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Upon  this  his  Amirs, 
the  Muftis,  Doctors  of  the  Law  and  other  men  of  note 
who  accompanied  the  army,  presented  a  petition,  ad- 
vice and  remonstrance  under  their  seals,  praying  that 
capital  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  Kdmrdn,  as  an 
act  required  by  justice,  and  indispensable  to  the  public 
peace.  This  paper  Humdyun  sent  to  Kdmrdn,  who 
was  much  agitated  on  reading  it.  He  sent  a  message 
in  return  to  say,  that  those  whose  seals  were  affixed 
to  this  paper  asking  for  his  death,  were  the  very  per- 
sons, who  had  urged  him  on  to  the  extremities,  that 
had  brought  him  to  his  present  misery. 
Is  deprived  Though  strougly  urged  on  every  side,  Humayun  ob- 
•ight.  stinately  persisted  in  refusing  to  imbrue  his  hands  in 

his  brother's  blood ;  but  he  resolved,  by  depriving  him 
of  his  eyesight,  to  render  him  unfit  for  public  life.  For 
this  purpose,  he  ordered  the  Mirza's  servants  to  be  re- 
moved from  about  his  person,  and  supplied  their  place 
by  some  of  his  own.  He  instructed  his  ewer-bearer, 
Jouher,  from  whom  we  have  the  detailed  particulars  of 
this  event,  to  watch  the  interior  of  the  tent,  and  on  no 

perial  family.      For  when  Baber  in-  tril)e  came  to  Sultan  Adam,  who  it 

vaded  Hindustan,  Tatar  entered  his  this    time    continued    to   hold  jti' 

service  and  served   him   faith fuHy.  though  the  two  sons  of  Sarang,  Ke- 

He  fell  in  the  war  with  Rana  Sanga,  mul  Khan  and  Said  Khan  Gikift 

leaving  two  sons,  Sultan  Sarang  and  laid  claim  to  the  dignity,  and  were 

Sultan    Adam.     On    the   death    of  their  uncle's  enemies. 
Sarang,    the    chieftainship   of    the 
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it  to  yidd  to  sleep  for  a  moment.     Jouher  went  chap.  hi. 
ty  about  afternoon  prayers,  when  the  unhappy    ^'"'  ^^' 

asked  for  a  prayer  carpet,  and  on  receiving  it, 
ated  himself  in  prayer.  His  evening  prayers  he 
iid  within  the  tent.  Entering  into  conversation 
the  ewer-bearer,  he  made  him  champoo  him, 
;  him  several  questions,  such  as,  his  name,  how 
le  had  served  the  Emperor,  and  if  he  had  ever 
n  Mirza  Askeri's  service.  It  was  then  Kamzdn, 
e  told  his  attendant  that  he  had  fasted  six  days  *, 
;  him  if  he  would  be  his  substitute,  to  fast  in  his 
What  followed  may  be  best  given  in  Jouher's 
rords.  "  I  replied,  *  I  will  fast  for  you ;  but  the 
himself  will  yet  be  able  to  keep  his  fast.  Be  bold, 
it  not  melancholy  take  possession  of  your  heart.' 
en  inquired,  '  Do  you  know  what  is  to  be  done 
ue.'  I  replied,  '  Kings  know  the  revenues  of  kings; 
lis  is  clear  to  me,  that  no  man  breaks  his  own 
and,  moreover,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Muham- 
lumayun  is  most  merciful  and  beneficent.'  In  this 
?r  the  night  passed  away." 

it  morning,  the  army  marched  and  the  Emperor  a,  h.  960. 
orders  that  the  Mirza's  eyes  should  be  lanced,  ^"^"/y* 
en  set  out.  The  orders,  when  communicated  to 
irvants  who  had  been  sent  to  attend  the  Mirza, 
ced  disputes  who  Avas  to  do  the  deed,  each  shift- 
:  from  himself.  Sultan  Ali  Bakhshi,  the  pay- 
r,  who  brought  the  instructions,  directed  Ali  Dost, 
aberlain,  one  of  the  persons  to  Avhom  the  charge 

Mirza's  person  had  been  committed,  to  proceed 
?cute  the  duty  enjoined.  This  he  absolutely  rc- 
to  do,  without  the  Emperor's  direct  commands. 
,"  said  he,  "  addressing  the  paymaster,"  will  not 
it  a  single  Shdhrukhi  without  his  Majesty's  direc- 

lis  would  mark  the  time  as      and  the  five  preceding  days  (iGth 
le  6th  day  of  Ramzan^  sup-      August  a.  d.  1553.) 
hat  Kdmran  had  fasted  that 
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BooKv.  tions.  How  can  I  do  such  a  deed  as  this  without  his 
aTI^ws  Majesty's  personal  orders  ?  Should  he  to-morrow  ask 
me,  'What  made  you  do  this  deed,  and  disable  my 
brother  ?'  Am  I  to  answer,  *  1  did  it  because  Sultan  All 
Dost  bid  me  ? '  No,  I  cannot  do  it."  Thus  they  disputed 
together.  At  length,  the  humble  Jouher  said,  "  I  ^vill 
go  and  inform  his  Majesty."  All  Dost,  Sultan  Bariki, 
Gholdm  Ali  Sheshangusht  *,  the  Darogha  of  the  FerAsh- 
khana,  and  I,  the  humble  Jouher,  galloped  after  his 
Majesty,  and  addressed  him.  Ali  Dost,  among  the  rest, 
spoke  to  him  in  the  Tiirki  language,  saying,  "  Nobody 
will  do  this  deed."  The  Emperor,  in  the  same  language, 
called  him  names,  and  said,  "  Thou,  what  has  come 
over  thee  ?  Do  thou  go  and  do  it."  What  followed,  as 
perhaps  the  most  faithful  account  of  such  a  scene  that 
is  on  record,  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of 
an  eye-witness  and  agent,  f 

"  Having  received  this  order,  we  returned  to  Kamran, 
and  Gholdm  Ali  said  to  the  Mirza,  *0  Mirza!  would 
that  Almighty  God  tore  my  tongue  from  the  roots, 
rather  than  that  the  words  I  speak  should  come  from 
my  mouth.  But  for  the  commands  of  princes  there  is  no 
remedy.  Our  orders  are  to  lance  your  eyes.'  '  Kill  me 
at  once,'  said  the  Mirza.  Gholani  Ali  replied,  '  None 
dare  so  far  overpass  his  orders  as  to  kill  you.'  He  then 
proceeded  to  execute  the  work.  Having  folded  a  handker- 
chief which  he  had  in  his  liand  into  a  ball,  to  serve  for 
a  gag,  the  Ferdsh  J  thrust  it  into  the  Mirza's  mouth  as 
he  struggled.  They  then  held  his  hands,  dragged  him 
out  of  the  pavilion,  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  struck 
the  lancet  into  his  eyes,  such  was  the  will  of  God !  fifty 
times  more  or  less.  Like  a  brave  man  he  did  not  utter 
a  single  groan.  But  when  a  man  sat  down  on  his 
knees,  he  said  to  him,  *  Why  do  you  sit  on  my  knees? 

*  The  sixfingered.  up  and  lays  down  the  carpets,  assists 

t  Jouher,  c.  27.  in  pitching  the  tents,  &c 

X  An  inferior  servant  who  takes 
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ill  you  not  leave  off  till  you  have  had  your  will  of  chap.  iii. 

)V    Except  this  expression,  he  breathed  not  a  com-   ^'"' 

lint,  but  maintained  a  perfect  manly  firmness,  till 

*y  poured  some  lemon  juice  and  salt  into  his  eyes. 

ing  then  tortured  beyond  endurance,  calling  on  the 

me  of  God,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *  0  Lord !  for  the 

'ences  which  I  have  committed  in  this  world,  surely  I 

•ve  suffered  retribution.     I  may  now  entertain  hopes 

my  future  salvation." 

"  The  Mirza  after  this  was  placed  on  horseback,  and 

3  rode  on  after  the  army,  till  we  came  to  a  grove 

anted  by  Sultan  Firuz  Shah,  where,  the  weather  being 

)t,  we  alighted.    After  resting,  he  was  again  mounted 

1  horseback  and  brought  on  to  the  camp,  where  he 

ighted  at  the  tent  of  Mir  Kdsim  Kohbur,  which  was 

Iready  pitched. 

"As  I  saw  the  Mirza  restless  and  suffering  much,  I 
ould  not  stay  beside  him,  but  returned  to  my  own  quar- 
erg,  where  I  was  sitting  with  my  head  bent  down  in 
adness,  when  his  Majesty's  eye  fell  upon  me.  He  sent 
lau  Muhammed,  his  librarian,  to  ask  what  had  been 
Jone  in  the  affair  on  which  1  had  been  sent,  and  how 
I  had  succeeded.  I  answered,  '  Everything  has  been 
completed  as  ordered.'  His  Majesty  then  said,  "  You 
need  not  return  thither.  Get  ready  water  for  my 
bath."  * 

Thus  was  a  termination  put  to  the  public  life  of  this  Remaining 
unhappy  prince,  who  had  contributed  so  much,  by  his  h"*ufe"^° 
unquiet  ambition,  to  injure  the  interests  of  his  family, 
ind  to  restore  the  Afghan  ascendency  in  India.  The 
'emaininff  incidents  of  his  life  are  but  few.  Soon  after 
"eaching  the  camp,  he  sent  a  message  to  Monaim  Beg 
o  request  that  Beg  Miiliik,  his  favourite,  might  be  sent 
o  wait  upon  him  as  usual.  The  Emperor  at  once  com- 
>lied  ^vith  his  desire.     On  the  Beg's  arrival,  the  Mirza, 

•  Jouher^  c.  27. 
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BOOK  V.  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  seizing  his  hands,  pi 
A.  D.  1553.   them  to  his   eyes   with   many  tears,    and  excla 


tt 


Though  a  veil  is  drawn  over  the  eye  of  my  body ; 

I  see  thee  still  with  that  inward  eye^  that  so  oft  has  pictu 


countenance." 


He  continued  to  accompany  the  camp,  until  it  ar 

on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  on  its  return  to  K 

Here  he  sent  for  Monaim  Beg.    "  You  know,"  saii 

Mirza,  "  in  what  splendor  I  have  lived  in  Kdbul. 

then  can  I  endure  to  be  carried  to  it,  such  a  spec 

as  I  now  am."     He  asked  leave  to  go  to  Mekka,  w 

passing  through  his  old  dominions ;  adding  that, 

fused,  he  would  kill  himself  b)'  the  way,  when  his  1 

would  rest  on  his  brother's  head.     The  Emperor, 

whole  day,  refused  to  grant  this  request.     How  i 

he  set  him  at  large,  he  said,  after  having  reducec 

to  blindness.     At  length,  however,  Monaim  and 

others  of  his  Amirs  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  lei 

set  out,  and  also  to  have  a  meeting  with  him  ;  toT 

he  agreed  on  one  condition,  — that  the  Mirza  sliould 

a  check  upon  his  feelings,  and  not  allow  himself  to  1 

out  into  complaint  or  lamentation.     At  midnight 

Emperor,  lighted  by  a  lantern,  and  attended  by  fi 

uumiyun.    six  men  of  distinction,   repaired  to  his  tent.     Mo 

sent  in  a  person  to  apprise  the  Mirza  that  his  Ma 

was  come.     Yiisef,  the  Mirza's  Korchi  (armour-bea 

taking  his  blind  master  by  the  ann,  led  him  out  a 

as  the  tent-ropes.     When  Humdyun's  eyes  fell  on 

handkerchief  that  the  Mirza  had  tied  over  his  eye 

burst  into  an  involuntary  flood  of  tears,  while  Kan 

observant   of  his  promise,   maintained    a  silent  < 

posure.     The  Emperor   entered  the  tent,  and  ha 

thrown  off  his  shoes,  sat  down  close  by  the  eiitrr 

and  made  a  sign  to  Yiisef,  who  led  in  the  Mirza, 

in  consequence,    took  him  to  the  higher  place,  o 

site   to  the  Emperor.     When  those  who  attended 


Ills  inter, 
view  with 
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fajesty  had  followed  and  entered  the  tent,  he  made  them  chap.  iir. 
sign  to  sit  down  where  they  stood.     The  Emperor    ^'"'  ^^' 
ontinuing  to  sob  aloud,  the  Mirza  repeated  a  couplet 
:x)m  a  popular  poem ; 

''  The  cowl  of  the  solitary  hennit  is  exalted  to  the  skies. 
When  the  shadow  of  a  monarch  like  thee  falls  upon  it." 

dding  soon  after  this  other ; 

"  Whatever  falls  on  my  soul  from  thee  is  subject  of  thanksgiving;. 
Be  it  the  shaft  of  ruin,  or  the  dagger  of  tyranny." 

Humdyun,  taking  no  notice  of  the  reproach  which  the 
atter  part  of  the  quotation  implied,  loaded  him  with 
and  expressions;  calling  God  to  witness  how  little 
;hings  had  turned  out  according  to  his  wishes,  and  how 
leeply  and  tenderly  he  sympathized  with  his  brother's 
mfferings.  The  Mirza  inquired  of  Yiisef,  "  Who  were 
in  the  tent?"  He  was  told,  Mir  Terdi  Beg,  Monaim 
Beg,  Bapus  Beg  and  some  others  ;  on  which  he  ad- 
dressed them  and  said,  '^  Be  all  of  you  witnesses,  that 
whatever  has  happened  to  me,  has  proceeded  from  my 
own  misconduct  and  fault.  If  it  be  known  that  his 
Majesty  has  shown  favour  to  me,  let  it  also  be  known 
Iww  little  I  have  deserved  it."  Humdyun,  much  affected, 
and  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  his  voice  inter- 
nipted  by  convulsive  sorrow,  faltered  out,  "  Let  us  now 
rqjeat  the  Fateheh  "  (a  prayer).  The  Mirza  upon  this 
earnestly  recommended  his  children  and  dependants  to 
the  Emperor's  care,  who  said,  "  Set  yourself  at  ease  on 
that  subject :  they  are  my  own  children."  The  prayer 
heing  over,  Humdyun  rose  to  depart,  on  which  Yiisef, 
taking  the  Mirza's  hand,  led  him  out  to  the  same  spot 
•^here  he  had  gone  to  receive  the  Emperor,  when  he 
^^ame  and  there  took  leave  of  him.  As  soon  as  the 
Emperor  was  gone  and  at  a  little  distance,  Kdmrdn, 
^0  longer  under  restraint,  groaning  aloud,  gave  vent  to 
^  smothered  emotions,  and  burst  out  into  heart-rending 
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lamentations;  so  that  the  sound  of  his  cries  and  of  b 
wailing  was  heard  in  the  tents  all  around. 

Next  day  it  was  publicly  intimated,  that  all  such 
the  Mirza's  former  servants  as  were  inclined  mig 
accompany  him ;  but  none  were  found  disposed  to  sha 
his  present  miserable  condition.  "  Those  who  late 
had  boasted  of  his  friendship,"  says  AbulfazI,  "nc 
denied  his  acquaintance."  In  this  situation,  Hum^yi 
asked  Chihneh  Koka,  one  of  his  household,  who  ha 
pened  to  be  standing  by,  "  Whether  he  would  rema 
in  his  service  or  go  to  Mekka  with  the  Mirza."  The  g 
nerous  man  replied,  that  highly  as  he  was  honoured! 
being  in  his  Majesty's  service,  a  sense  of  duty  call 
upon  him  to  attend  the  Mirza,  that,  to  the  best  of  I 
power,  he  might  cheer  his  dreary  nights,  and  his  dt 
and  solitary  days.  "Blessings  be  upon  you,"  h 
Humayun.  To  his  faithful  management  the  care 
the  funds  destined  for  the  Mirza's  support  in  lus  j 
grimage  was  entrusted,  and  this  worthy  man  rose 
high  rank  in  the  succeeding  reign.  Beg  Miiluk,  1 
favourite  of  his  prosperity,  deserted  the  Mirza  af 
accompanying  him  a  few  stages,  and  returned  to  I 
camp.  The  Eniperor  was  much  incensed  on  heari 
of  his  conduct,  and  this  heartless  desertion,  says  Bayez 
made  him  abhorred  of  small  and  great.* 

Kdmran  travelled  down  the  Indus  to  Tatta,  wh< 
Shall  Husein,  his  father-in-law,  allotted  him  a  paL 
for  his  residence,  and  an  estate  for  his  support 
persisted,  however,  in  proceeding  on  his  pilgrimaj 
ilis  Arghun  wife,  Cliuchak  Begum,  in  spite  of  evi 
remonstrance,  resolved  to  accompany  him,  and  havi 
embarked  without  her  father's  knowledge,  was  discovei 
before  the  ship  set  sail,  but  refused  to  return  mih  i 
persons  whom   he  sent   to   bring  her   on  shore.    ] 


•  Akbernama,  ff.  88 — 90. ;  Jou- 
her,  c.  27.  ;  Bayezfd,  63—65. ; 
Tab.  Akberi,  ff.  I(i5,  166.;    Tar. 


Niz.  ff.  203,  20  k ;  Ferishla,  fol 
pp.  169,  170, 
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limself  in  consequence  went  on  board   to  fetch  her.  chap.  iir. 
tat  the   lady  nobly  remonstrated   with  him.     "  You    ^'"'  ^^' 
;ave  me  to  my  husband/'  she  said,  "  when  he  was  a  i>evotion  of 
:ing  and  happy ;  and  would  take  me  from  him  now 
hat  he  is  fallen,  and  blind,  and  miserable.     No  ;  I  will 
.ttend  and  watch  him  faithfully,  wherever  he  goes." 
ihah  Husein,  compelled  to  admire  her  generous  spirit 
Old  to  yield  to  her  determination,  sent  on  board   of 
he  vessel  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
he  voyage.*      She  attended   her  husband   with    un-  Their 
rearied  affection  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  ^*'f,^y>4 
bar  years  after  (on  the  5th  of  October,  a.  d.  1557).  zuhloiiiii. 
)he  survived  him  only  seven  months. 

But  to  return  to  Humdyun's  proceedings  in  the  Gaker  Humriyun 
XNmtry.  After  the  Mfrza  was  thus  given  up  and  de-  {hccountry. 
[vrived  of  sight,  the  Emperor  marched  against  Piraneh, 
I  chief  of  the  Janiiha  tribe,  who  possessed  a  strong  fort 
in  the  Bhira  country.  He  gave  himself  up  after  a 
ifamt  resistance,  but  Sultan  Adam  having  asked  that  he 
and  his  country  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  his 
request  was  complied  with.  The  Emperor  now  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  districts,  destroying  many  villages, 
while  the  army  gained  much  booty,  f 

Thus  far  successful,  Humdyun  resolved  to  improve 
his  advantage  and  to  march  on  to  Kashmir,  to  the  con- 
quest of  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  urgently 
inrited  by  Sultan  Haider  Doghlat.  But  his  Amirs  and 
their  followers,  who  had  left  their  families  behind  in 
K&bul,  were  extremely  averse  to  the  expedition.  He 
persisted  obstinately,  however,  and  orders  were  given 
fcr  advancing  by  way  of  Bimber.  In  the  morning,  Defection 
yiim  the  march  was  to  begin,  a  great  part  of  the  troops,  J"^"^^** 
uifitead  of  taking  the  route  pointed  out,  turned  away 

*  Tarfkh-e-Sind^  l68.  I  follow  what^  from  a  comparison 

t  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  of  authorities^  seems  the  most  pro- 

*^^nU  of  different  authors  as  to  bable. 

^  leriea  of  events  in  this  campaign. 
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towards  KdbuL  Abul  Maali,  the  Emperor's  favourite 
and  a  violent  man,  rode  up  and  shot  with  his  arrow  one 
of  the  refractory  leaders.  The  Emperor  wished  to  piff- 
sue  and  chastise  them,  but  the  chief  Amirs  represented  to 
him,  that  the  defection  was  too  general  to  be  stopped,  and 
they  renewed  their  representations,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  Sultan  Adam,  that  the  present  was  not  a 
favourable  time  for  such  an  expedition ;  that  the  Af- 
ghans of  Delhi,  who  had  not  long  before  crossed  the 
Jelem  from  Rhotas  and  returned  into  the  Penjab,  were 
now  assembling  in  great  force,  and  should  he  march  to 
Kashmir,  would  occupy  the  hill  pass  by  which  he  had 
gone,  and  shut  up  the  only  route  by  which  he  could  re- 
turn ;  that  he  had  not  force  enough  to  meet  them  m 
the  field,  so  that  Kashmir  would  become  his  prison. 
Besides  this,  intelligence  had  arrived  that  Shah  Sdim 
himself  was  on  his  way  back  from  Delhi  with  an  ove^ 
jwwering  force.  Humayun,  though  deeply  wounded 
by  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  was  compelled  to  jridd, 
and  soon  after  marched  for  the  Indus.  To  prevent  his 
being  followed  into  the  Gaker  and  Bhira  country,  a 
report  was  circulated,  and  believed  in  the  Afghdn  camp, 
that  he  was  on  his  march  to  besiege  Rhotas.  This 
prevented  their  moving,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  course,  and  cross  the  river  without  being 
followed  by  the  Afghans. 

On  reaching  Bekrdm,  now  Peshdwer,  he  found  that 
the  fort  had  been  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  Af- 
ghans ;  and  sensible  of  its  great  importance  for  his 
meditated  invasion  of  Hindustdn,  as  well  as  for  keeping 
the  Afghans  in  order,  he  resolved  to  rebuild  it  on  a 
more  extensive  plan.  The  delay  which  this  occasioned 
was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  Amirs,  who  were 
all  eager  to  return  to  Kabul.  Having,  however,  issued 
his  orders,  he  made  the  diflTerent  portions  of  the  works 
be  distributed  to  the  different  Amirs;  and  leaving Terdi 
Beg  and  Monaim  Beg  to  see  it  finished  under  the  imrne- 
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diate  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the  works,  the  chap.  iii. 
fortifications  were  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  ^'"''  ^^' 
a  strong  garrison  placed  in  it  under  the  command  of 
Sekander  Khan  Uzbek.  The  harvests  of  the  Dildzdk 
Afghans  being  still  on  the  ground,  the  grain  was  cut 
down,  and  served  to  provision  the  fort.  It  was  soon 
after  attacked  by  the  neighbouring  Afghdns,  but  Se- 
kander made  a  successful  defence,  and  repelled  them. 

Humdyun  returned  to  Kabul  in  the  end  of  the  year.  Bcginningor 
One  of  his  first  employments  was  to  justify  himself  in  ^•"•^^®- 
regard  to  his  treatment  of  Kdmrdn.     We  are  told  that  ^"^^[554 
he  deplored  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem  the  cruel  ne-  Returns  to 
cessity  in  which  he  had  been  placed  ;  and  that  he  wrote  ^^"^' 
at  great  length  to  Abdal  Reshid  of  Kashghar,  a  friend 
and  relation  of  the  family,  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
of  his  intercourse  ^vith  his  brother.     Indeed  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  this  whole  unhappy  affair,  Humdyun 
Beems  to  have  offered  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  and 
to  have  departed  from  his  usual  character.* 

But,  however  that  may  be,  Humdyun  now  found  Favourable 
himself  in  a  situation  very  different  from  what  he  had  Iffaii^^^** 
been  at  any  previous  portion  of  his  reign.  He  had 
earned  much  dear-bought  experience.  His  brothers, 
who  had  so  often  interfered  with  his  views  and  thwarted 
lu8  designs,  were  all  removed ;  Kamrdn  was  deprived 
of  sight,  and  in  banishment ;  Hindal  had  fallen  in  fight; 
and  Askeri  was  in  a  far  distant  land,  whence  he  was 
not  likely  to  return,  and  where  he  could  not  be  danger- 
ous. The  other  Mirzas,  his  relations,  had  either  been 
removed  by  the  arm  of  justice,  or  by  various  accidents  ; 
or  lived,  dependant  on  his  will.  The  more  factious  and 
powerful  of  the  great  Amirs,  such  as  Keracha  Khan 
*Qd  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan,  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of 
^h  authority.  There  was  now  no  rival  to  the  throne ; 
^0  noble  behind  and  above   the  throne.      The  most 


*  Akberniuna,  f.  90.  and  other  authorities  as  above. 
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BOOK  V.  powerful  of  them,  Biram  Khan  the  Amir-al-omra,  be 
a  Pei-sian  Tiirk  without  local  connection,  and  a  S 
was,  in  spite  of  his  great  talents,  less  formidable  to 
sovereign  than  much  inferior  men :  since,  as  it 
through  the  sovereign  that  he  must  govern,  it  was 
interest  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown,  his  c 
support. 

Encouraged  by  this  state  of  affairs,  and  by  the  pe 
that  prevailed  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  Humd; 
now  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Hindusl 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambiti 
And  the  circumstances  in  which  that  country 
placed  at  this  crisis  were  in  every  respect  most  &t< 
able  to  liis  design.  But  it  is  necessary  to  retun 
that  country,  from  which  we  have  been  so  long  alx 
and  to  take  a  view  of  the  events  that  followed 
expulsion  of  Humdyun  from  Delhi  and  the  Pei 
about  thirteen  years  before  this  period,  when 
superior  energy  and  conduct  of  Shir  Shah  establii 
for  a  time  the  ascendency  of  the  Afghan  over 
Chaghat^  dynasty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
SULTAN  sniB  BHAn  sOb. 

SfB  8HAH  OCCUPIES  THE  PENjIb  ON  THE   FLIGHT  OF  nUirXrUX  AND 

liXRiN. THE  OAKERfl  REFUSE  TO  SUBMIT  TO  HIM.  —  TI I ET  DEFEAT 

BD  DETACHMENTS.  —  HE  EBECTS  THE  STRONG  FORTRESS  OF  RHOTAS. 
—AND  RETURNS  TO  DELHI  AND  AGRA. — QUELLS  A  REVOLT  IN  BENGAL. 
nSOLVES  TO  REDUCE   MALWA.  —  GuXliAr   SURRENDERS.  —  RECENT 

RATE  OF    KALWA. K^DER   SHAH  ASSUMES   THE   SOVEREIGNTY. — 

QIUBBELS  WITH  SH/r  SHAH  —  WHO  MARCHES  AGAINST  HIM.  —  AP- 
TAKINT  RECONCILIATION  BETWEEN  THEM. — ARTIFICE  OF  SHIr  SHAIL 
— FUGHT  OF  kAdER   SHAU   TO  GUJRAt. — ATTEMPT   TO  SEIZE   THE 

XOBLES  IN   MALWA- IlCdER   SHAII  RETURNS,   AND  IS  DEFEATED. 

SImTAMB^R  surrendered  to  SH/r  shah,  "WHO  RETURNS  TO  AGRA. 

IHILTXn  occupied  in   HIS   NAME. HIS   ADMINISTRATION.  —  HE  RE- 

tCBNS  TO  MALWA. — CAPITULATION  OF  rIiSEN. — TREACHERY  OF  SIi/r 
SQAH  AKD  MASSACRE  OF  THE  GARRISON.  —  UIS  SCHEMES  ON  AlCrwXr. 

^HK  INVADES  IT  WITH  A  LARGE  ARMY. IS  MET   BY  THE  ARMY  OF 

KAewAr. EXCITES  DISSENSION  AMONG  THE  R.(jPt5TS DESPERATE 

ATTACK  ON   HIS  CAMP. RETREAT  OF  MALDEO.  —  SH/r  SIIAH  TURNS 

Off  TOWARDS  CUEITl^R  —  AND  THENCE  TO  KALINJER.  —  CAPTURE  OF 
TIUT  FORT,  AND  DEATH  OF  SUfR  SHAU.  — IHS  CHARACTER,  ABILITIES 
A»D  GREAT  DESIGNS.  —  SCANTY  RECORDS  OF   IHS  CIVIL  ADMINISTRA- 

Tiojr. 

^HBN  Shir  Shah  entered  the  Penjab  on  the  invitation  chap.  i. 
f  Kdmrdn's  envoy,  his  successes  had  so  far  exceeded  A.TT540. 
*8  expectations,  that  he  could  hardly  believe  liis  own  ^-  "•  •>'*7. 

r^t  i     .  1  L  •         xi      X   .1        .     .    1  .    Shir  Shah 

'X)d  fortune,  and  was  apprehensive  tliat  the  total  want  occupies  the 
•"  opposition  which   he  experienced   might  be  a  stra-  Jhg'^flig^J'of 
•gem  to  draw  him  on  into  danger.     After  crossing  the  Humdyun 
^tlej  and  the  Biah.  as  he  came  near  the  capital  of  the  ?dn. 
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A.TTlTto.  *^^®  force,  his  suspicions  were  further  confirmed  thai 
this  system  of  retreat  was  a  mere  feint;  and  ths 
Kamrdn  and  his  brothers  had  withdrawn  all  theii 
troops,  and  retired  for  a  moment,  only  to  return  will 
their  united  force,  and  enclose  him  on  every  side  witl 
greater  certainty,  when  he  should  have  incautiouBlj 
advanced  into  a  country,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  ca 
off  his  communication  with  that  through  which  he  hi 
passed.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  slowly,  sending  \ 
strong  column  in  advance,  and  followed,  cautiously 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  and  his  artillery,  which  b 
brought  forward  ready  for  action.  Bht,  in  a  few  dayi 
hearing  from  all  quarters  of  the  discord  among  tk 
brothers,  he  becanle  persuaded  that  the  baseness  c 
Kamran  in  negociating  a  secret  treaty  with  him  m 
not  affected,  and  saw  that  he  might  prudently  ventui 
on  bolder  measures.  He,  therefore,  pushed  on  fc 
Lahiir.  His  sudden  approach,  as  we  have  seen,  dii 
persed  the  brothers:  and  not  content  with  occupyioj 
the  capital  of  Kdmrdn,  he  pursued  them  in  their  flight 
On  reaching  the  Chendb,  he  detached  one  party  t 
pursue  Humdyun  and  such  of  the  Mirzas  as  had  take 
the  Multdn  road,  and  another  to  follow  Kdmrdn  to  th 
Nildb  or  Indus,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  to  Ehosha 
on  the  Jelem.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Bhira,  where  h 
halted  for  some  time,  to  cover  the  troops  which  he  sen 
out  to  take  possession  of  every  part  of  the  Penjil 
The  Baliiches,  a  barbarous  and  daring  tribe,  had  1od| 
been  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  lower  part  of  tha 
country.  Ismael  Khan,  Ghazi  Khan  and  Fateh  Khai 
Baldch  Dudai,  who  were  chiefs  of  various  clans  or  dis- 
tricts, acknowledged  Shir  Shah ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
rich  and  extensive  country  between  the  Jelem  and  the 
Satlej  submitted  to  him  without  a  blow.* 

*  Akbernama^   f.  54. ;  Tar.  Nizaroi^  f.  215. 
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"Wliile  encamped  at  Bhira,  Shfr  Shah  sent  to  invite    chap.  i. 
»ultan  Sarang  and  Sultan  Adam  to  visit  his  camp,  or,  xhc  oakm 
1  other  words,  to  submit  to  his  authority.     They  were  ^^^^  to 

Biilimit 

he  chieftains  of  the  Gakers,  and  ruled  the  greater  part 
f  the  rough  hilly  country  lying  between  the  Jelem 
ad  the  Indus.  But  these  chiefs,  who  had  long  been 
in  friendly  terms  with  Bdber  and  his  family,  declined 
he  invitation.  The  Gakers  are  a  numerous  tribe.  Their 
xnintry  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Penjdb,  though  they 
leem,  in  earlier  times,  to  have  extended  as  fur  down 
18  Multdn.  Their  present  territory,  the  same  that  they 
occupied  in  Shir  Shah's  time,  extends  over  the  greater 
lart  of  the  tract  of  country  that  lies  to  the  north  of 
lie  Jiid  hills,  or  Salt  Range,  between  the  Indus  and 
the  mountains.  It  is  a  table-land  buttressed  by  the  Salt 
Range,  rising  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  plains  of 
the  Penjdb.  The  Gakers  are  famed  for  their  beauty, 
ind  claim  a  Rdjptit  origin.  Their  country  is  rugged, 
mountainous,  and  intersected  by  rugged  ravines  and 
precipitous  dells,  which  make  it  easily  defensible ;  and, 
m  all  ages,  they  have  bravely  defended  it.* 

Shir  Shah,  who  was  eager  to  reduce  the  Gakers  to  and  defeat 
obedience,  penetrated  into  their  country  as  far  as  nlent**^''" 
Hatia  f ,  one  of  their  chief  places ;  whence  he  sent  out 
strong  detachments  to  scour  the  neighbourhood.  But 
tbe  Gakers,  with  undaunted  courage,  attacked  and  de- 
feated his  troops,  took  a  number  of  them  prisoners  and 
Bold  them  for  slaves.  The  King  proposed  to  revenge 
thisaflTront  by  attacking  them  in  person,  and  mentioned 
Us  design   in   council ;   but  his   nobles   unanimously 


*  See  Elphinstone's  Caubul,  and 
ftimes'a  Travels.  "  From  RoUs," 
•■yi  the  last-named  traveller,  "  we 
tiered  a  mountainous  and  rugged 
^ntry  of  great  strength,  and  our 
'^  Jay  in  ravines.  The  chaos  of 
^ki,  their  vertical  strata^  terminat- 
^K  in  needles  from  decomposition. 


the  round  pebbles  that  lay  imbedded 
in  the  sand-stone,  and  the  wild 
scenery,  made  this  an  interesting 
neighbourhood."  Burnes's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

f  In  Baber's  Memoirs  mention 
is  made  of  a  Hati  Gaker,  from 
whom  probably  the  place  was  named. 


I 


hold,  which  could  serve  as  a  place  of  arms,  i 
strong  force  could  be  permanently  stationed 
would  not  only  bridle  their  incursions  into  bis 
but  that  detachments  could  be  sent  out  f 
■waste  the  country  and  harass  the  inhabitani 
compel  them  to  abandon  their  most  trouble 
nosses:  that  this  could  only  be  the  work  of  ti 
he  could  little  spare,  as  the  rich  and  cxtens 
of  Hindustan  called  for  all  his  vigilance.  ', 
sidcrations  decided  Shir  Shah  to  suspend  thi 
attack,  but  he  determined  to  erect  on  the  bordt 
countryastrongfortress,  on  the  grand  lincof  ra 
Kdbul  and  India,  that  might  at  once  be  a  J 
barrier  against  invasions  from  the  north,  a 
him  to  penetrate  at  will  into  the  Gaker  countr 
sur\'eyed  the  hills  of  Nandor*,  and  in  the  vicin 
nath,  he  selected  a  spot ;  and  to  the  north  of 
on  the  border  of  the  Gaker  territory,  he  begai 
on  one  of  them,  a  fortress  of  Angular  strenj 
he  called  Rhotas,  after  his  favourite  castle  of 
in  liehAr.  It  was  completed  in  the  courst 
years,  in  a  style  of  massy  grandeur,  that  e: 
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i^harge  of  the  building  of  Rhotas,  with  the  chap,  l 

f  a  special  force  in  the  north-west,  he  re-  „„<!  returns 

Delhi,  whence  he  soon  after  proceeded  on  toiKihi 

A  and  Agnu 

jra.* 


la^  f.  54. ;  Tab.  Ak- 
Tar.  Nix&mi,  f.215.; 

118.  The  ruins  of 
risited  hf  Burnes  in 
s  ]  8t  of  March,**  says 
ed  the  celebrated  fort 
isidered  to  be  one  of 
arks  between  Tartary 
8  we  wound  through 
files,    and   might  be 

the  ▼arious  expedi- 
kd  trayersed  this  Tery 
burst  upon  our  view, 

of  a  magic  lantern, 
hidden  from  us  by 
lices.  We  approached 
walls  by  a  straggling 
ime  had  chiselled  in 
lOon  reached  its  lofty 
*  black  hoary  aspect 
1  the  arid  sterility  of 
g  rocks,  inspired  us 
urable  view  of  the 
,  which  has  been  the 
f  a  desperate  band." 
IS  its  founder.  Twelve 
le  millions  of  rupees 
ve  been  wasted  in  its 

When  Hum&yun  re- 
us exile,  "he  com- 
the  fort  of  Rhotas 
?lled;  but  so  massy 
and  so  strong  is  the 

that  his  Ameers  and 
ired  to  ask  his  Ma- 
he  came  to  recover 
destroy  a  single  fort, 
mdertaking  would  re- 
i  energy  as  the  other, 
itented  himself  with 
ace  and  a  gateway  as 

of  his  conquest,  and 
chad  to  Delhi.  We 
alls  and  outworks,  its 


gates  and  bastions,  and  the  people 
pointed  out  to  us  the  orifices  for 
pouring  oil  on  the  besiegers.  We 
viewed  with  admiration  the  elabo- 
rate loopholes  for  the  matchlock,  the 
deep  wells  cut  in  the  live  rock,  and 
the  bomb-proof  magazines  of  the 
fortification."  Travels,  vol.  iL  pp. 
53,  54. 

According  to  the  Afghan  accounts, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  erection 
of  Rhotas  were  not  small.  They 
say  that  Shir  Shah,  before  beginning 
to  build,  invited  the  Gaker  Chiefs  to 
come  and  acknowledge  him.  They 
sent  him  in  answer  a  p^ilikesh  of 
some  quivers  full  of  arrows,  and  two 
maces,  with  a  message,  that,  being 
soldiers,  they  had  nothing  else  to 
give.  Shir  Shah,  enraged  at  the  in- 
sult, replied  that  they  might  rest 
assured,  that,  God  willing,  he  would 
drive  such  a  nail  into  Uieir  breasts 
as  should  not  be  removed  till  the 
day  of  judgment.  He  then  selected 
one  Toder  Kehtri  to  build  the  castle, 
supplying  him  plentifully  with  mo- 
ney, and  returned  to  Agra. 

The  Gaker  chiefs,  in  alarm,  en- 
gaged by  oaths  to  each  other,  not  to 
assist  in  tlie  work ;  and  issued  an 
injunction  prohibiting  all  their  de- 
pendants from  serving  at  it  as  la- 
bourers, under  pain  of  banishmenu 
For  sometime  Toder  was  unable  to 
procure  a  single  stonemason,  and  the 
work  was  at  a  stand.  This  state  of 
things  he  reported  to  Shfr  Shah, 
who  answered,  ''  I  selected  you  from 
among  many,  to  execute  this  work, 
thinking  you  a  man  of  sense  and  ex- 
perience. You  have  been  supplied 
with  money.  Go  on,  at  any  ex- 
pense, to  fulfil  my  object,  and  draw 
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It  was  his  intention  to  have  made  arrangeme 
the  good  government  of  that  city,  now  his  capit 
of  the  various  districts  dependant  upon  it;  s 
seems  now  to  have  struck  coin,  and  made  the 
for  the  sovereign  be  read  there  in  his  name,  a 
of  Hindustan.  But  news  having  arrived,  that 
Ehan  Sirwdni,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  £ 
ment  of  Bengal,  had  married  the  daughter  of  M; 
Shah  Piirabi,  the  late  king  of  that  country,  ai 
assumed  the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Shir 
deemed  it  prudent,  before  engaging  in  any  other 
prise,  to  check  this  incipient  defection  in  thi 
Without  loss  of  time,  therefore,  he  marched  int 
Quells  a  re.  gal.*  Khizcr  Khan,  unable  to  offer  any  resistance 
Benvd.  ^^*  i^  istakbdl  to  meet  him,  and  was  seized  and  1 
into  prison.  Shfr  Shah  then  proceeded  to  divi 
provinces  of  that  rich  kingdom  among  a  nun 
officers  wholly  independent  of  each  other ;  and  1 
Kdzi  Fazilat,  better  known  by  the  name  of  E4z: 
hat,  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning  as  well 
talents,  to  superintend  the  whole  with  the  t 
Amin,  hurried  back  to  Agra,  where  he  now 
leisure  to  settle  everything  according  to  his  wish 
As  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  capital  were  an 
Shir  Shah  turned  his  eyes  to  the  neighbourin 
vinces,  some  of  which  had  not  yet  yielded  to  hL 


Resolves  to 
reduce 
Molwa. 
A,  H.  949. 


on  my  treasury  for  the  amount^ 
whatever  it  may  be."  Toder,  it  is 
added,  on  receiving  this  order,  on 
the  first  day  offered  such  workmen 
as  would  engage,  an  ashrefi  for  every 
stone;  and  every  one  who  brought 
a  stone  received  a  yellow  ashrefi. 
The  Gakers,  hearing  this,  disregard- 
ing the  prohibition,  came  down  in 
such  numbers  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  rate  was  reduced  by  com- 
petition to  one  rupee  each  stone; 
and  by  and  by  to  ten  takkas ;  till  at 
last  it  came  to  one  behluli.     In  this 


manner,  it  is  added,'  by  dii 
pense,  was  the  fort  complete 
a  report  of  what  was  d< 
made  to  Shir  Shah,  he  en 
proved  of  what  had  been  c 
praised  the  conduct  of  To 
highly.       Nisdbn^ma^    A 

ff.  9*,  95. 

*  Khol.    ul  Towfirfkh, 
Some  authors  defer  this  till 
sequent  return  to  Agra. 

t  Tar.  Nil.  f.  215.;  T 
beri,  f.  166.;  Tar.  Bed.  1« 
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lis  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  exten-   chap.  i. 

ive  and  populous  country  of  Malwa;  for  wliich  pur- 

KMe  he  led  his  army  towards  the  fort  of  Gudlidr,  which 

raa   still  held  for  Humdyun   by  Abul  Kdsim   Beg. 

ludlidr,  which  was  reckoned  impregnable  to  open  force, 

■d  for  some  time  been  blockaded  by  Shujaa  Khan,  one 

if  Shfr  Shah's  Amirs;  and  the  garrison  was  already 

■educed  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions. 

31  consequence  of  this,  the  King,  as  he  approached  oudiitirtuiw 

3ie  place,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  met  by  the  ''*"***'"• 

Mieging  general,  and  by  the  governor  of  the  castle, 

irlio  surrendered  that  important  fortress  into  his  hands.* 

The  victorious  Afghan  now  continued  his  march  into  lUccnt state 
Halwa.     It  was  by  no  means  in  a  settled  condition.  ^^^*'*"- 
When  Humdyun,  six  years  before,  after  his  return  from 
Gnjrdt,  had  hastily  quitted  the  kingdom,  that  he  might 
facmnteract  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brother  Askeri 
ind  reduce  the  growing  power  of  Shir  Khan,  Malu 
Shan,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  late  Khilji 
fDvemmeiiti  assisted  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  Zemin- 
ttis  and  natives,  attacked  the  imperial  generals,  who  >.  ».  944. 
lid  been  left  behind  with  very  inadequate  means  of 
nastance ;  and  being  attended  with  an  almost  invari- 
•Ne  course  of  success,  in  about  a  year  reduced  the 
vhole  of  Malwa  from  Gujrdt  to  Bhilsa  under  his  power. 
Vilu  Khan  was  thus  encouraged  to  assume  the  ensigns 
of  sovereignty ;  and  he  accordingly  mounted  the  throne  KAdershah 
It  Mandu,  under  the  title  of  KAder  Shah  of  Malwa.  ZZ'^X 
About  the  same  time  Bhopat  and  Puran-Mal,  the  sons 
rf  the  late  Raja  SiMh-ed-din  or  Silhddi,  who  had  pos- 
sessed such  extensive  dominions  in  that  kingdom,  re- 
turned from  CheitAr,  to  which  they  had  fled  on  their 
Other's  death,  and  recovered  their  family  possessions  of 
R^sen,  and  Chand^ri,  acknowledging  the  new  king  as 
their  superior  lord.f 

*  Ibid.  Khan  is  described  in  the  Tabakat^ 

t  Feriihta,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. ;  Malu     f.  IG6.  and  in  tlie  Tar.  Ni».  f.  115., 


with  Shir 
Shah, 
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BOOK  VI.  Scarcely  was  Kdder  Shah  seated  on  his  throne, 
^  ^  1542.  he  received  a  letter  from  Shir  Shah,  then  only  Ki 
Quarrels  Bengal,  inviting  him  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  si 
Agra,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  Humdyun, 
common  enemy,  who  was  then  once  more  on  his  n 
to  attack  the  Afghan  prince.  This  letter,  or  fii 
was  sealed  at  the  top,  a  form  used  in  addressin 
inferior.  The  new  king,  offended  at  what  he  he 
be  an  insult,  returned  his  answer  by  a  similar  lett 
firman,  sealed  in  like  manner  at  the  top.  On  rece 
it  Shir  Shah,  filled  with  indignation,  tore  off  the 
which  he  placed  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  at  the 
time  exclaiming,  that  if  he  was  ever  fortunate  en 
to  meet  with  Kdder  Shah,  he  should  know  in  whal 
to  remind  him  of  this  indignity.* 
who  When   Shir   Shah   now  at  length   entered   M 

march  on 

against  him.  Edder  Shah,  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  fieL 
A.  H.  949.     ^. j,^j  before  him.     The  Afghan  advanced  into  the 

heart  of  the  new  king's  dominions.      When  he 

reached  Sarangpiir  on  the  Kali-Sind,  Kader  Shah, 

bably  seeing  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  s 

Apparent     ccssful  rcsistancc,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Shir  S 

:Zr^     officers,  though  probably  by  a  private  understai 

twtcnthem.  v^ith   that   princc   himself,  made   his   appearance 

morning  at  the  King  of  Delhi's   Derbtir.      The 

princes  retiring,  conferred  together;  after  which  S 

Shah  was  introduced  with  the  greatest  ceremony 

honours,  received  a  present  of  an  hundred  and 

horses,  was  presented  with   the  dress   worn  by 

Shah  when  they  met,  and  invited  to  sleep  in  the 

tents.    Next  day,  the  army  marched  on  to  Ijein,  t 

the  Afghdn  caused  his  minister  and  relative,  SI 

and  by  Ferishta,  p.  274*  as  one  of  with  a1)solute  power  in  the  kii 

the  officers  of  the  late   Khilji  go-  By   Behader  Shah   he   was 

vernment.      Pedauni,    f.   I'l-y.   says  with  preat  distinction,  prohi 

that  he  was  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malwa 
Khi^i  Sultans^    and  was  entrusted         *   Ibid. 
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ban,  to  perform  obeisance  to  Kadcr  Shah,  as  King  of  ciiaap.  i. 
alwa.     But  this  deference  was  of  short  duration,  and  Aoiiu^f 
ily  assumed  to  serve  a  purpose;  for,  tlic  day  after,  «»"rsuah, 
lir  Shah  informed  the  King  of  Malwa,  that  he  had 
en  graciously  pleased  to  confer  on  him  the  govern- 
ent  of  Laknou,  to  which  he  must  remove  with  his 
mily  without  loss  of  time.     This  was  language  not 

be  misunderstood;  and  we  may  well  wonder  that, 
ter  this  resolution  had  been  communicated  to  him,  nndfiij^ht 
dder  Shah  should  still  have  found  means  to  effect  his  '!!.  *t;'^" 
icape ;  which  he  did,  disguised  as  a  slave,  and  with  cuiznit. 
is  family  retired  into  Gujrdt.*     Shir  Shah,  being  thus 
ft  in  the  imdisturbed  possession  of  the  countr}',  ap- 
lunted  Shujaa  Khan  to  the  command  of  Sivas,  and  in 
eneral  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Malwa;  giving  ILlji 
[ban  Sultan  charge  of  Dhdr  and  the  Avcstern  districts 
f  his  new  conquest ;  after  which,  he  himself  marched 
0  the  northward  to  secure   the   possession  of  Kiin- 
amlxSr.f 

But  Malwa,  although  conquered,  was  far  from  being  Attcmi.t  to 
Kttled.     For  many  years  past  it  had  been  almost  en-  noMcs  at 
tirely  divided  among  a  number  of  great  local  chiefs  ^^'**^^' 
rto  were  nearly  independent.     The  direct  power  of 
He  kings  had,  therefore,  been  extremely  limited.     The 
list  step  towards  establishing  absolute  poAver  in  the 
■erson  of  Shir  Shah,  which  was  called  securing   the 
eace  of  the  country,  seemed  to  be  to  get  possession  of 
le  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  chief- 
lins;   and  this  Shujaa  Khan  resolved  to  effect.     In 
ursuance  of  this  policy,  Moyin  Khan  of  Siviis,  one  of 
le  most  powerful  of  them,  Avho  was  at  the  time  in 
hujaa's  camp,  was  taken  into  custody  by  his  orders. 

•  The   Nisabnuma-e    Afghanan,  273.  and  II.  p.  llf). ;  Betlauni,  f. 

.  SG.   gives  a   soaiewhat  different  149*     There  are  some  discrepancies 

ccount  of  these  transactions.  of    little    moment,    concerning    the 

t  Tabak.    Akb.    f.  l()f>.  ;    Tar.  powers  of  these  Amirs, 
^ix.  f.  21.5.;  Ferishta  IV.  270- 
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K&der  Shah 
returns,  and 
is  defeated. 


Ildntanib6r 
surrendered 
to  Shir 
Shah. 


fie  returns 
to  Affra. 
A.  II.  950. 
A.  D.  1543. 

Multan  oc- 
cupied in 
his  name. 


On  hearing  of  this  outrage,  Moyin's  son  Nasir 
immediately  collected  all  the  force  of  his  princi 
and  marched  as  far  as  Sarangptir  to  his  father's  i 
But  Shujaa  Khan,  being  joined  by  the  Raja  of  G^ 
who  had  lost  his  capital,  defeated  Nasir  Khan  in 
and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  wild  mounti 
GondwAna.* 

Meanwhile,  Kdder  Shah,  having  had  time  to  b 
after  his  expulsion,  collected  a  body  of  adherents  • 
borders  of  Gujrdt,  and  advanced  from  Bhansw) 
attack  Hdji  Khan.     Shujaa  Khan,  informed  of  hi 
tions  and  that  a  battle  was  likely  to  take  place  i 
days,  threw  himself  into  his  palankeen,  and  proo 
with  all  possible  speed  for  forty-eight   hours, 
Hdji  Khan  in  the  evening,  where  he  lay  in  sight 
enemy.     He  was  still  in  time  to  make  arrangemei 
anticipating  the  enemy  by  a  night  attack,  which 
succeeded,  K^er's  army  being  dispersed,  and  his 
taken.     Shir  Shah,  admiring  the  talents  and  actii 
his  general,  soon  after  recalled  Haji  Khan,  and 
nated  Shujaa  Khan  sole  Governor  of  Malwa. 
this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  Kdder  Shah.f 

Shir  Shah,  on  leaving  Malwa,  marched  for  R&nU 
which  was  still  held  by  the  adherents  of  Sultan  M« 
Khilji.  But  that  strong  place  being  soon  yield 
by  capitulation,  he  once  more  returned  to  Agra, 
he  was  allowed  to  spend  nearly  a  year  in  arrangii 
civil  and  military  administration  of  his  dominion; 
so  extensive  in  Hindustdn,  in  Malwa,  in  Bengc 
the  Penjab.     In  this  last  province,  Haibat  Kha 


♦  Ut  supra. 

t  Ferishta  as  above.  Ferishta  II. 
119.  says  that  Rantambdr  was  still 
held  for  Prince  Muhammed  Lodi, 
probably  meaning  IVfahmud  Shah 
Lodi,  the  son  of  Sultan  Sekander 
Lodi.  But  that  prince  seems  to  have 
died  some  time  before.     The  Ta- 


balcat  and  Tarikh-e  Nii^mi 
as  the  Nisabnuma,  f.  Q6,  afl 
it  was  held  by  the  servants  c 
Mahmud  Khilji,  which  it  n 
bable.  The  governor,  acco 
Bedauni^  f.  ]  49,  was  Khan 
Sirwdni. 
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inducted  his  operations  with  success.  The  kingdom  chap.  i. 
Multdn,  during  the  confusions  that  had  recently 
evailed,  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Bahiches, 
;der  one  of  their  chiefs  Fateh  Khan.  Shir  Shah  was 
Birous  to  have  the  direct  possession  of  the  country ; 
d  though  Fateh  Khan  had  acknowledged  Shir  Shah, 
was  easy  to  contrive  a  pretext  for  hostilities.  Ilalbat 
lan  inarched  his  army  into  the  IMultdn  territory, 
feated  Fateh  Khan  who  came  to  oppose  hitn,  and  was 
)n  in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Multan. 
ir  Shah,  much  satisfied  with  this  important  service, 
stowed  on  Haibat  Khan  the  lofty  title  of  Azim  Hu- 
lyun.* 

While  Shir  Shah  remained  at  Agra,  he  applied  the  Hisadmi- 
lole  powers  of  his  active  mind  to  the  settlement  of  his  "  ™  "" 
minions.  He  is  said  to  have  divided  all  Hindustdn, 
which  Bengal  never  was  considered  as  forming  a 
rt,  into  forty-seven  districts,  and  to  have  ap[X)inted 
aper  officers  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
;h.  "He  introduced,"  says  Abulfazl,  who  is  not  partial 
hiin,  "  some  of  the  many  plans  of  Sultan  Ald-ed-din, 
which  he  had  heard  as  they  are  detailed  in  the 
rikh-Firiizshdhi."  It  may  be  observed  that  many 
the  laws  of  that  prince  were  made  to  remedy  a  dis- 
ranization  in  the  state  of  society,  similar  to  what,  in 
5  beginning  of  Shir  Shah's  reign,  prevailed  in  India  ; 
i  cruel  and  capricious  in  his  general  conduct  as  was 
5  prince  who  imposed  them,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
jy  did  produce  a  favourable  effect.  "  Robbery  and 
•ft,  formerly  so  common,"  says  Ferishtn,  speaking  of 
4-ed-din's  reign,  "  were  not  heard  of  in  the  land. 
le  traveller  slept  secure  on  the  highway,  and  the 
jfchant  carried  his  commodities  in  safety  from  the 
I  of  Bengal  to  the  mountains  of  KAbul,  and  from 
jlingdna  to  Kashmir."  f 

•  Tar.  Nil.  f.  215. ;  Tab.   Ak-         -f  Briggs's  Feribhta,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
ri,  f.  166. 
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BOOK  Ti.       As  soon  as  affairs  admitted  of  his  absence  from  tb 
A.II.1M3.    capital,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  once  more  againsi 
iierrtums    Malwa.      Though  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdom 
toMaiva.     j^^j  Submitted  to  him,  Puran-Mal,  the  son  of  Silhidi 
Purebi  the  late  powerful  Rajput  chieftain,  still  main- 
tained himself  in  Raisen,  Chanderi  and  the  surroundingf 
districts,  in  great  force.     To  give  his  operations  the 
appearance  of  a  Holy  War,  and  to  excite  the  entha- 
siasm  of  his  Muhainmedan  soldiers.  Shir  Shah  gave  ooti 
that  his  chief  reason  for  the  war  was  to  punish  Puran- 
Mal,  a  Hindu  infidel,  who,  among  the  two  thousand 
women  shut  up  in  his  harem,  had  dared  to  detain  many 
Moslem   females  as  concubines.     The  fort  of  Raises 
was  blockaded,  and  attacked  for  a  long  time  withoat 
success,  the  Rajputs  making  a  vigorous  resistance.    At 
c«pitni»-     length,  when  both  parties  were  worn  out,  terms  were 
len.  proposed  by  the  mediation  of  Prince  Adel  Khan  and  of 

Kutb  Khan  Naib,  and  a  capitulation  was  entered  intxi^ 
by  which  Puran-Mal  agreed  to  surrender  the  fort; 
while  Shir  Shah,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  allow  the 
Rajpiit  prince  to  retreat  uninjured,  with  his  whole 
family,  women  and  followers,  and  all  their  effects  and 
property.  On  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  solemnly  ratified, 
Puran-Mal  marched  out,  and  encamped,  attended  bf 
about  four  thousand  Rajput  horse.  This  escape  of 
their  heathen  enemy  filled  with  indignation  Shir  Shah'i 
divines  and  spiritual  advisers,  particularly  Mir  Syed 
Rafia-ed-din,  all  of  whom,  not  ignorant  of  their  master's 
wishes,  signed  and  presented  to  him  a  regular  fetwa,  or 
opinion,  declaring  that  such  an  agreement  made  with 
infidels  was  contrary  to  religion,  and  Avas  not  binding; 
Treachery  and  that  the  king's  duty  was  to  visit  his  unbelieving 
Shah/  foe  with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Shir  Shah,  basely 
acting  on  their  base  decree,  after  taking  possession  of 
the  fort,  surrounded  the  Raja's  camp  with  all  his  armyi 
and  poured  in  showers  of  arrows  upon  them.  Thus 
treacherously  assailed,  the  Rdjput  and  his  followers  de- 
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snnined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.     They,  therefore,   ciiaf.i. 
scording  to  the  custom  of  tlieir  race,  first  put  to  death 
1  their  women  and  children.    After  this,  to  disappoint 
le  avarice  of  their  relentless  enemies,  they  heaped  up 
leir  rich  stuffs,  jewels  and  all  the  valuable  property 
hich  they  possessed,  and  setting  fire  to  their  tents 
id  pavilions,  consumed  the  whole  in  the  flames.    They 
icn  proceeded  in  a  body  to  meet  death,  and,  each  tying 
mself  to  his  neighbour  by  his  skirt  or  girdle,  they 
larged  the  army  of  the  King  with  desperate  valour, 
It  to  pieces  a  number  of  their  enemies,  till,  surrounded 
id  assailed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  they  fell,  fight-  md  mas- 
g  to  the   last   man.     In   this   massacre,    about   ten  ^r!r^^^* 
lousand  of  every  age  and  sex  are  said  to  have  fallen.* 
After   this   unworthy  success.    Shir   Shah   returned  a.h.  951. 
ice  more  to  Agra,  where  he  remamed  several  months,  on  Mdrwir. 
eing  detained,  part  of  the  time,  by  a  dangerous  illness. 
[ere  his  ambition  led  him  to  meditate  new  conquests 
n  the  side  of  the  Rtijpiit  country.     The  death  of  Rdna 
^bga  and  the  minorities  that  followed  had  introduced 
luch  discord   and   disorder   into   the  government  of 
liaitiir  or  Mewdr ;  and  the  repeated  attacks  made  on 
beir  territory  by  the  King  of  Gujrat  and  the  Emperor 
r Delhi,  with  the  defeats  sustained  by  the  Rana  in  the 
ars  with  these  princes,  had  reduced  the  extent  of  the 
Dminions,  no  less  than  the  political  influence  of  that 
rince,  the  ancient  head  of  the  Rdjpiits.     Maldeo,  who 
118  at  this  time  the  chief  of  the  rival  principality  of 
iag6r  and  Judpiir  (or  Marwdr),  in  this  decline  of  the 
cknowledged  head  of  their  race,  strained  every  nerve 
)  raise  himself  to  the  high  eminence,  from  Avhich  the 

*  Tar.  Nil.  ff.  215,  210.;   Ta-  dren ;  one  of  them  the  daughter  of 

tk&t-e  Akberi ;  AkberniLma,  if.  54f,  Maldeo,  whom  Shir  Shah  consigned 

5.;  Nisibnama-e  Afgh.  ff.  i)6,  97.;  to  be  brought  up  as  a  dancing  girl : 

(boUwt  ul  Towarikh,  f.  277. ;  Tar.  the  other  he  gave  up  to  a  party  of 

^c^ni,  f.  149*     The  Nis&bndma  jugglers,  or  bazigars.    This,  if  true, 

^71  that  two  only  were  found  alive  would  be  an  additional  stain  on  his 

•fter  this  massacre,  both  female  chil-  character. 
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BOOK  vr.  Rdna  seemed  to  be  falling :  a  station  which  he  dee 

A.^mH.  *^  ^  ^^^  *^  ^^™j  ^*  least  from  bis  power.  Maldec 
pears  to  have  possessed  great  talents,  as  well  as 
bravery  common  to  all  his  family.  According  to 
historian  of  the  RAjpAts,  the  prince  of  MArwdr,  in 
course  of  ten  years,  by  reducing  many  local  heredi 
chieftains  under  his  sway,  had  extended  his  territ 
on  every  side,  so  that  they  comprehended  all  the  pn 
country  of  MArwdr,  including  Merta,  Nag6r  and  Fi 
much  of  Bikanir  and  Bikampiir,  Ajmfr  with  se^ 
other  smaller  districts,  and  a  large  portion  of  Amlx 
Jcipiir,  which  brought  him  close  on  the  limits  of  j 
and  Delhi.  Several  of  the  petty  princes  in  that  qua 
who  had  formerly  acknowledged  the  Lodi  Kin« 
Delhi,  had  now  submitted  to  him.  The  imme< 
cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel  between  Maldeo 
Shir  Shah  is  not  explained :  but  in  the  state  of 
fusion  to  which  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Ja 
was  reduced,  by  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  1 
the  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Taimur,  and  the  brea 
up  of  the  overruling  influence  of  that  of  Rdna  Sd 
there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  disputes  between 
princes  of  equal  ambition,  for  the  possession  of  the 
merous  towns  and  districts,  which  had  been  rea 
conquered  by  these  powerful  dynasties,  but  Avhich, 
deprived  of  their  support,  were  looking  round  for  s 
powerful  protector.  Whatever  the  cause,  Shir  ! 
resolved  to  invade  Maldeo's  territories  of  Ajmir 
Nag6r,  of  which  the  Raja  had  but  recently  gained 
session . 

iri^alal^e       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^c  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  he 

trmy.         the  field  witli  an  army  of  no  less  than  eighty  thoa 

men  ♦,  and  advanced  towards  MdrwAr,  with  a  cau 

unusual  in  Indian  wars.     Wherever  the  army  wa 

pass  the  night,  he  caused  a  trench  and  rampart  t 

*  The  KhoUset  giTes  him  50,000  howe. 
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thrown  up  round  the  camp,  and  guarded  it  with  the  chap.  i. 
utmost  care   and  vigilance.     On  reacliing  the  sandy 
desert,  when  it  was  impossible  to  throw  up  works,  he  i»  met  by 
made  bags  be  filled  with  sand,  and  ranged  them  as  a  mrwirl  ^ 
defensive  wall.     He  was  not  long  of  seeing  his  enemy. 
On  the  frontiers  of  Ajmir,  Maldeo  met  him  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  Rdjput  horse,  and  the  two  armies  lay  for 
a  month  in  sight  of  each  other,  daily  engaging  in  sharp 
skirmishes.     The  Rdjpiits  were,  at  that  time,  as  for- 
midable as  any  enemy  in  the  East.     Shir  Shall,  met  by 
this  powerful  array  of  warriors,  constrained  in  his  move- 
ments and  straitened  in  his  supplies,  would  willingly 
bave  retreated.     But,  besides  the  loss  of  reputation, 
the  danger  of  a  backward  movement  in  the  sight  of 
such  a  force  was  much  to  be  dreaded. 

In  this  exigency,  finding  it  necessary  to  attempt  Excite*  dis. 
Kmiething,  the  artful  Afghan  at  length  resorted  to  a  amol5*K  the 
stratagem  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  some  petty  Kdjput  RAip^ts. 
chiefs,  who  had  joined  his  camp.  They  knew  that 
many  of  the  Rajas  who  had  attended  Maldeo  in  the 
field  had,  like  themselves,  been  deprived  of  a  gr(?at  part 
of  their  territory  by  that  prince,  so  that  they  still  bore 
him  a  grudge,  and  were  not  disinclined  to  shake  off  his 
yoke.  Shir  Shah  made  letters  be  written  in  the  name 
of  some  of  the  principal  disaffected  Rajas  who  followed 
Maldeo.  In  these  letters  which  were  addressed  to  liim- 
«elf,  he  made  them  affirm  that,  though  they  fought 
under  Maldeo,  they  detested  his  sway;  that,  if  the 
Afghan  King  would  engage  to  reinstate  them  in  their 
former  possesions,  they  would  gladly  desert  Maldeo  in 
the  approaching  battle,  and  serve  Sliir  Shah  as  faithful 
subjects;  and  that  even  Maldeo's  oldest  dependants, 
tired  of  his  pretensions,  would  join  them  in  the  revolt. 
Shir  Shah  wrote  a  few  words  on  these  letters,  ac- 
quiescing in  the  demands  which  they  contained,  and  con- 
^rtved  that  they  should  appear  to  be  intercepted,  and 
thus  fall  into  the  Raja's  hands.     Maldeo,  not  unaware  of 
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300K  VI.   the  sentiments  of  many  of  his  chiefs,  believed  the 

respondence  to  be  genuine,  and  put  off  the  battle,  wl 

was  to  have  been  fought  that  very  day.     The  more 

his  gallant    Kajpiits,    who    confidently   anticipate 

victory,  urged  him  to  an  instant  attack,  the  more 

he   convinced  of  their  treachery,   and  he  soon  a 

ordered  a  retreat.     The  cause  of  this  movement  c 

to  the  knowledge  of  his  chieftains,  who  felt  their  1 

sense  of  national  honour  wounded  by  the  impata 

with  which  they  were  unjustly  charged ;  at  the  a 

time   that  their   pride    and    high-raised    expectati 

were  disappointed  by  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  ene 

whom  they  regarded  as  already  in  their  power. 

vain  did  they  with  oaths  assert  their  innocence. 

of  them,  Kumbha,  the  head  of  a  R^jpiit  principa 

declared  to  Maldeo,  that  he  was  resolved  to  wipe 

the  aspersion  thrown  on  the  Rdjpiit  name  by  att 

ing  the  enemy,  though  he  should  be  followed  onlj 

his  own  tribesmen. 

Accordingly,  as  Maldeo  with  the  army  commei 


Detpente 
attack  on 


camp. 


shirsh°ah'9  ^^^s  retreat,  during  the  night,  Kumbha,  with  eight  or 
thousand  men  chiefly  of  his  immediate  followers,  tui 
back,  and  marched  to  surprise  the  Afghdns.  As  ti 
route  lay  over  rough  and  broken  ground,  they  ^ 
divided,  and  the  greater  number  lost  their  way,  so  1 
only  about  four  thousand  at  daybreak  reached 
hostile  camp.  Still,  however,  with  the  reckless  in 
pidity  of  their  tribe,  they  rushed  in  with  a  furi 
onset,  pushing  for  Shir  Shah's  tents.  Dismount: 
and  using  only  their  daggers  and  short  swords,  they  I 
down  all  opposition,  and  scattered  dismay  and  d( 
over  the  camp.  Numbers  of  the  Afghdns  soon 
dead  on  the  ground,  and  the  bold  daring  and  despei 
valour  of  a  handful  of  Rdjpiits  seemed  about  to  be 
warded  by  the  rout  and  total  discomfiture  of  tl 
foes;  when  JiMl  Khan  Jilwdni,  an  Afghdn  gene 
came  up  with  a  fresh  body  of  troops  in  compact  on 
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wler  cover  of  this  timely  succour,  Shir  Shah  rallied  chap,  l 
.  men ;  and  the  wearied  Rajpiits  were  surrounded, 
i  assailed  on  every  side  by  sliowers  of  arrows,  which 
)idly  took  effect.  The  Rdjpiit  ranks  Avere  soon 
inned.  Kumbha,  with  his  most  devoted  followers, 
\o  had  entered  the  fight  determined  not  to  retreat, 
1,  bravely  fighting,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
lir  Shah,  after  the  battle  was  over,  seeing  the  havock 
at  had  been  made  in  his  army,  and  how  nearly  the 
te  of  the  day  had  been  balanced,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
limed,  "  How  nearly  had  I  thrown  away  the  empire 
'Delhi  in  seeking  for  a  handful  of  bdjri."  Bdjri,  a  Retreat  of 
K)r  and  coarse  grain,  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  sandy  *^^***^ 
id  sterile  plains  of  Mdrwar.  Maldeo,  meanwhile,  con- 
Qued  his  retreat  into  the  hill-country  of  Judpiir  ;  but 
on  discovered,  with  grief  and  self-reproach,  the  artifice 
I  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  success  of  his  campaign, 
id  the  glory  of  his  arms ;  as  well  as  the  injustice  he 
id  done  to  his  gallant  countrymen.* 

Shir  Shah  had  already  suffered  too  much   in  this  shtrshah 
cpedition  to  venture  to  follow  up  his  success  against  ["wanif 
[aldeo  and  his  Rajpiits  of  Mdrwdr  ;  but,  turning  south,  ^'^^'^ii^'*- 
larched  into  Mewdr,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  re- 
ncing  Cheitiir.     The  Rdna,  whose   power  had   been 
luch  reduced  since  the  reign  of  Rana  Sdnga,  desirous 
)  avert  his  arms,  sent  ambassadors,  offering  to  acknow- 
dge  him  as  his  superior  lord.      Sliir  Shah  accepted 
lis  submission,  and  continued  his  march  through  the 
eart  of  the  country  of  Dhandina,  now  Jeipur,  towards 
tantamb6r,  the  jdgir  of  his  eldest  son  Adel  Khan,  who 
sked  leave  of  absence  from  the  Dcrbdr,  for  a  short 
be,  to  enable  him  to  put  the  castle  in  order,  and  to 

•  See  Tab.  Akb.  flf.  186,  18?.;  the  brave  Rajput  chief  is  variously 

'*r.  Nizami,  f.  2l6. ;  Tar.  Bedauni^  gi^^^n^     Kumbha,     Kanba,     Oobna, 

•149,150. ;  Kholaset  ul  Towdrikh,  Goya,  aud  Gooind.    1  have  followed 

'277,  278. ;  Ferishta  II.  pp.  121,  Golonel  Tod  and  Ferishta.  Bedauni 

^ ;  Khafi  Khan,  Tod's  R^jasthan,  calls  him    the  Vakil  and  Vazir  of 

ol  iL  pp.  24 — 27.    The  name  of  Maldeo. 
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mod  thence 
toKiUnjer. 


Cnpture  of 
tbatfort, 
and  death 
of  Shir 
Shuh. 


])rovision  it ;  having  done  which,  he  promised  to  : 
his  father.  * 

The  King  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  R 
Kdlinjer,  a  fort  which  was  considered  as  the  k 
Bandelkand,  and  a  most  important  position  as  reg 
both  Behar  and  Malwa.  It  ^^  resembles  in  its  situa 
we  are  told,  "  and  exceeds,  in  its  size  and  m 
strength,  the  fortess  of  Gudlidr,  being  built  on  a 
rock  of  great  extent,  which  forms  one  of  the  hills  i 
range  of  mountains  extending  from  Rhotas,  or  Sahs 
to  the  confines  of  Ajmir."f  The  Raja,  admonish 
the  fate  of  Puran-Mal,  refused  to  listen  to  any  ter 
accommodation. 

Batteries  were  raised  against  the  fort,  mines  rui 
approaches  made,  but  the  siege  was  long.  The  v 
however,  were,  at  length,  brought  close  to  the  pla 
breach  was  effected,  and  an  assault  ready  to  be  i 
under  a  heavy  cannonade;  when,  as  Shir  Shah 
actively  directing  the  operations,  a  rocket  J,  dischi 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  clear  the  bi 
rebounded  from  the  wall,  and  bursting,  fell  among 
blew  up,  the  Avhole  mngazine  or  tumbril  of  these 
works,  so  that  the  King,  and  several  noblemen 
divines  who  were  along  with  him  ||,  were  dreac 
burnt  by  the  explosion.     In  spite  of  the  excruci 


*  The  Tar.  Nizami  does  not  men- 
tion the  approach  to  Cheitur,  but 
leads  him  at  once  to  Rantambor^ 
f.  216.  The  Nisabn&ma  leads  him 
straight  to  Kalinjer,  Adel  Khan 
taking  leave  for  Raiitarobdr  by  the 
way.  The  Akberndma  makes  the 
chiefs  of  Cheitur  *'  and  RanUmbor  " 
send  him  the  keys  of  their  forts : 
Ferishta  II.  p.  123.  makes  Cheitur 
surrender  by  capitulation. 

t  Hamilton's  Gazetteer,  in  tlie 
Article  "  Callinger." 

t  Briggs's  FerishU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123. 
l^As>  *'  a  ahell  thrown  against  the  fort 


burst  in  the  battery,  and  con 
eating  to  a  powder  magazini 
produced  this  catastrophe, 
be  doubted  if  bomb-  shells  we 
in  use.  The  Tabakat,  whi 
been  followed  by  other  autt 
has  huqqa-hdi  pur  ddrue  tefen\ 
full  of  gunpowder;  a  des( 
which  would  apply,  either  to 
or  grenades. 

II  Among   these    were   tb< 
brated  Sheikh   KhalU,  Shfr 
spiritual  guide,  MuUa  Niziim  I 
meud^  and  Deria  Khan  Sirwi 
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•-hich  he  suffered,  he  had  fortitude  enough  to  walk  chap.  i. 
trenches,  and  directed  that  the  accident  should 
cealed  from  his  troops.  Here  he  remained,  and 
m  time  to  time,  new  storming  parties  advanced 
assault,  he  cheered  them  on  with  his  voice,  issued 
3nal  orders  with  astonishing  composure,  and  sent 
mch  of  his  officers  as  came  about  him,  to  join  the 
.  The  attack  was  continued  with  unremitted 
•.  As  the  cry  to  evening  prayers  was  heard, 
were  brought  to  the  King,  that  the  fort  had 
"  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God,"  he  said,  and 
J  expired.     This  event  happened  on  the  24th  of 

1545.*  A.H.952, 

■  Shah  reigned  rather  more  than  five  years  over 

stdnf,  besides  the  time  he  had  previously  reigned  iii8ch*«c- 

lehdr  and  Bengal.     He  rose  to  the  throne  by  his  ^V^lJ^S*^ 

alents,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  high  <'«»i«m- 

ion  which  he  attained.     In  intelligence,  in  sound 

and  experience,  in  his  civil  and  financial  arrange- 

^  and  in  military  skiU,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have 

>y  far  the  most  eminent  of  his  nation,  who  ever 

in  India.     He  is  reported  to  have  divided  his 

nto  four  equal  parts,  one  of  which  he  appropriated 

administration  of  public  justice,  one  to  regulating 


iMk&t-e  Akb.  (F.  186,  187.; 
X.  f.  216.;  Tar.  Bedauni, 
Kholtot  nl  Towarikh,  f. 
ibulfazlj  Akberndma,  f.  55. 
le  date  of  the  accident  a.  u. 
•harrein  10.,  which  would  be 
t5,  March  24;  but,  f.  %\. 
%  it  Rebi  1,  11  (May  23.) 
,¥ol.ii.  p.  124.  makes  it  Rebi 
lay  24%  and  the  Nisabnama^ 
I  (May  29> 

Vfghaan,  who  honoured  and 
I  Shir  Shah,  affirmed  that 
U8  warriors  of  surpassing 
1  bravery  were  seen  in  the 
the  assault,  but  had  disap- 


peared, and  could  not  be  found  when 
it  was  over.  Shir  Shah  always  en- 
couraged superstitious  belief;  and  by 
his  liberality  was  careful  to  have  the 
fakirs,  as  well  as  the  Musulman  doc- 
tors, in  his  interest 

t  Shir  Shah  is  by  all  allowed  to 
have  been  for  fifteen  years  an  Amir 
of  high  rank  before  mounting  the 
throne.  The  Tar.  Niz.  and  Tar. 
Bedauni  make  his  reign  over  Hin- 
dustan ^y^  years;  the  Kholiset  ul 
Towarikh,  five  years  and  two 
months :  Abiilfazl  gives  him  five 
years  two  mouths  and  thirteen  days. 
Akbernama^  ff.  54  and  92. 
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BOOKYL  the  discipline  and  concerns  of  his  army,  one  to  hii 
TT!     relio:ious  observances,  and  the  remainder  to  rest  and 

A.  D.  1545.  O        ^  ' 

recreation.  In  his  military  character  there  was  a  rare 
union  of  caution  and  enterprise.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  care  with  which  he  never  failed  to  defend  hia 
camp  by  trenches ;  and  he  paid  more  attention  to  his 
commissariat  and  his  artillery,  than  any  prince  of  his 
time.  He  received  into  his  service  the  numerous  ad- 
venturers who  swarmed  over  India,  marked  or  branded 
their  horses  to  prevent  frauds,  and  allowed  them  pay. 
He  often  attended  in  person,  when  the  troops  were  to 
be  paid,  to  receive  any  complaints,  and  to  secure  them 
against  any  undue  deductions.  His  temper  appears  to 
have  been  generous :  he  was  a  lover  of  justice,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  revenue  and  agricultural 
system  of  India ;  a  knowledge  without  which  no  ruler 
in  that  country,  whatever  his  abilities  may  be,  can  hope 
to  do  justice  to  his  subjects.  He  was  anxious  to  re- 
store, and  to  open  the  communication  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  dominions,  which  had  been  grievously 
interrupted  by  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  twenty  pre- 
ceding years.  For  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  safe  and  early  transmission  of  intelligence,  he  1 
built  a  line  of  serdis*,  or  host<?lries,  at  shorty  regular 
distances,  on  tlie  whole  road  from  the  farther  extremity 
of  Bengal  to  the  Indus,  through  the  entire  length  of 
his  empire,  and  a  similar  line  from  Agra  to  Mdndu, 
the  high  road  by  which  the  foreign  trade  from  Gujrit 
to  the  interior  of  Hindustdn  passed  in  those  days. 
These  sertiis  were  open  to  strangers  of  every  rank  and 
religion,  and  were  entrusted  to  servants,  who,  at  the 
public  expense,  furnished  travellers  with  water  and 
victuals,  as  they  arrived ;  at  one  door  of  the  serai  sup- 
plying victuals,  dressed  or  undressed,  to  Musubnans,  at  ^ 
another  undressed  victuals   to  Hindus.      Every  SerAi   ' 

*  Abulfazl  says  that  lie  erected     the  H&kims  of  BengaL**  Akbenainiy 
these  Serais,  '^  after  the  fashion  of    f.  55. 


xm  ov  huicXyun. 
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a  doasp-bam,  or  post-house,  called  by  the  Hindus  chap,  l 
ch6ki,  so  that  news  even  from  the  Nildb  was  con- 
d  in  a  few  days  to  the  court,  wherever  it  might  be ; 
this  system  of  post  houses  he  extended  in  different 
ctions  over  the  principal  roads  in  his  dominions; 
rging  the  number  of  horses,  so  as  to  answer  not  only 
purpose  of  conveying  intelligence  to  the  govem- 
ty  but  also  the  demands  of  private  trade  and  cor- 
ondence.  The  system  was  not  a  new  one,  but  had 
in  into  disuse,  and  was  by  him  much  improved 
extended.  One  other  object  which  he  had  in  form- 
the  great  line  of  posts  was  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
^hatiiis  into  his  kingdom ;  and  to  afford  the  earliest 
06  of  any  invasion  or  movement  from  Kdbul, 
Qce  he  dreaded  the  return  of  the  exiled  family. 
3ach  side  of  the  grand  roads  were  planted  rows  of 
go  and  other  fruit  trees,  affording  both  shelter  and 
sshment  to  the  tired  and  thirsty  passenger  :  and 
8,  supported  by  solid  masonry,  were  dug  at  short  dis- 
cs.   At  all  the  chief  halting-places,  he  built  mosques, 

provided  for  them  an  adequate  establishment  of 
ms,  Moazzins  and  servants.  He  appears  also  to 
3  made  provision  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick.* 

police,  which  he  established,  was  strict  and  vigi- 

So  safe  were  the  highways,  we  are  told,  that 

most  helpless  person  might  carry  a  bason  of  gold, 

sleep  in  the  open  country,  without  need  of  a  watch- 

t. 

[e  seems  to  have  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  a  legis- 
r  and  of  a  guardian  of  his  people,  than  any  prince 


A  great  part  of  this  establish- 
itill  remained  in  Bedauni's 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty- two 
,  f.  148.  and  Klidfi  Khan,  f. 
it  a  still  later  period,  remarks, 
M  said  that  the  class  of  persons, 
ire  now  to  be  found  in  the  va- 
serais  of  Hindust&n,  generally 


known  by  the  name  of  Bhatidrahs, 
and  whose  employment  it  is  to  kindle 
fires  and  perform  other  menial  offices 
for  travellers^  are  the  descendants  of 
the  people  originally  placed  there 
by  Shfr  Shah."  Perhaps,  however, 
this  establishment  may  be  found  to 
date  from  a  still  earlier  period. 
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BOOK  VI.  before  Akber.  By  his  enemies,  he  is  accused  of  pe 
aTZTms.  ^^^  f^^^  seem  to  justify  the  charge.  But  it  is 
remembered  that  his  history  has  been  transmitted 
by  his  enemies  chiefly :  and  the  charge,  unfortui 
is  not  confined  to  him  individually,  but  extes 
nearly  all  the  princes  who  were  his  contempo 
When  we  consider  the  confusion,  approaching  to  an 
which  prevailed  all  over  Hindustan  at  the  men 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  incessant  wa 
he  carried  on  during  his  short  reign,  we  must  fi 
prise  that,  with  all  his  habitual  activity,  he  was 
efi^ect  so  much  as  he  did,  and  that,  in  so  limited 
he  so  entirely  acquired  and  so  long  retained,  th 
tion  of  his  subjects.  He  himself,  when  contem 
the  disorder  that  prevailed  at  his  accession,  the  ] 
reform  which  he  meditated,  and  his  own  ac 
period  of  life,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Alas, 
should  have  attained  power,  only  at  the  close 
day."  His  memory  was  long  cherished  by  his  c 
with  fond  admiration  and  regret.* 

Some  incidents  related  of  him  may  serve  to  il 
his  character.  He  was  eminently  distinguished 
impartiality  with  which  he  administered  justice,  ^ 
respect  of  persons.  One  day,  his  eldest  son  Ade 
riding  on  an  elejAant  through  a  street  of  A^ 
passing  a  house  the  walls  round  which  were 
repair,  observed  the  wife  of  the  inhabitant,   i 

*  Tab.  Akb.  f.  178. ;  Tar.  Niz.  called    Shfr-ghar  on  the 

f.  217. ;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  148. ;  Briggs's  the  Ganges."     In  like  m 

Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  125.;  Dow*s  Fe-  destroyed   Shemsabad,  am 

rishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. ;  Akbernama,  it  in  another  place.     At 

f.  54,  55, ;   Kholaset  ul  Towarikh,  destroyed  the  old  fort,  am 

ff.  278,  279. ;  Khafi  Khan,  ff.  57  new  one  on  a  larger  scale, 

—59.  left  unfinished.  Tabak.  Al 

Shir  Shah   seems,  in  several  in-  is  also  said  to  have  med 

stances,    to    have    destroyed    older  destruction  of  Ldhur,  that 

towns,  and  rebuilt  them  elsewhere,  not  serve  as  a  place  d'arm 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  de-  Chaghatai  princes,  in  any 

stroyed  old  Kanaig,  and  built,  says  tack  on  India. 
Bed^uni,   f.  147^    *'  what    is   now 
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eeper,  undressed  and  bathing  herself.  Struck  with  chap.l 
er  beauty,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  threw  her  a 
tra-pdnj  and  passed  on.  The  woman,  who  considered 
hat,  by  this  freedom,  he  treated  her  as  a  wanton, 
eeling  her  honour  wounded,  resolved  not  to  survive 
lie  affront.  Her  husband,  wlien  informed  of  the  in- 
adent,  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  her  intention. 
He  went  straight  to  the  lev6e  of  Shir  Shah,  and, 
imong  other  suitors,  preferred  his  complaint.  The 
Kmg,  having  investigated  the  circumstances,  pro- 
BOQDced  judgment  ordering  the  law  of  retaliation  to 
be  enforced ;  and  that  the  shopkeeper,  mounted  on  an 
dqdiant-,  should  in  his  turn  throw  a  birapdn  to  the 
prince's  wife,  when  undressed  and  preparing  for  the 
htth.  Great  influence  was  exerted  to  mollify  the 
Gng,  but  in  vain.  Such,  he  said,  was  the  law  of  their 
tiigion,  and,  in  administering  justice,  he  knew  no  dif- 
bence  between  prince  and  peasant :  that  it  should  not 
)e  said  that  a  man,  because  his  son,  could  injure  a 
iubject  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect.  The  com- 
[dainant,  in  delight,  withdrew  his  complaint,  saying 
that  now  that  he  had  gained  his  right,  his  character 
Bvas  restored  and  he  was  satisfied ;  and,  at  his  entreaty, 
the  matter  was  ended.* 

At  the  battle  on  the  Chonsa,  llaji  Begum,  Humdyun's 
"wife,  was  taken  prisoner.  Shir  Shah  treated  her  with 
every  mark  of  courtesy  and  respect;  and  on  HumAyun's 
return  from  Persia  to  Kabul,  she  was  sent  back  to  her 
hasband  in  the  most  honourable  manner. 

The  day  that  he  made  his  entrance  into  Delhi,  a 
Voman,  who  sold  vegetables,  called  out  to  her  neigh- 
lour,  as  he  passed:  "Delhi,  truly,  has  got  a  master, 
tut  he  is  an  old  one."  She  was  overheard  by  the  King, 
^ho,  on  this,  made  his  horse  caper  and  show  off":  and 

•  Khol.  ul  Tow.,  f.  278. 
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pboK  YL  Shf  r  Shah  was  diverted  when  he  heard  the  old  woman 
add,  "  Well,  old  though  he  be,  he  is  an  active  one."* 

Shir  Shah  was  buried  in  his  family  estate  at  Sab- 
saram,  in  a  very  magnificent  mausoleum,  erected  in 
his  lifetime,  and  which  still  exists.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  lake  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
bounded  by  masonry,  with  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  the  history  of  such  t 
prince,  without  regretting  that  so  few  materials  remain 

^inistn^  for  affoi'ding  a  view  of  the  internal  administration  of 
his  dominions.  Many  of  his  revenue  regulations  were 
retained  or  renewed  by  Akber,  and  seem  to  have  made 
a  part  of  Toder-Mal's  improved  system  of  fiDanoei 
But  Shir  Shah  was  soon  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  a 
hostile  family,  whose  partizans  were  not  disposed  to  see 
any  merit  in  the  virtues  of  an  enemy  .f 


Scantj 
Fccordf  of 
bisdTU 
admi 
tlon. 


•  Ibid.  f.  279- 

t  The  chief  authorities  for  this 
reign  are  the  Tabak&t-e  Akberi,  the 
Tar.  Bedauni,  the  Khol.  uJ  Tow&- 
rikhy  Feriahta,  the  Akbem&ma  and 


Khiifi  Khan.  Feriahu  doa  jntin 
to  the  AfgfadtiB  :  Abulfail  fieinal 
their  prooeedinga  with  a  pnjaM 
eye. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SULTAN   ISLAm,  OB   SELIM   8HAH   SIJR. 

shah's  second  son  PLACKD  on  the  throne.  —  WEAKNESS  AND 
OFUOACT  OF  BIS  ELDER  BROTHER.  —  3JEETING  OF  THE  BROTHERS, 
ID  FBOCEED  TOGETHER  TO  THE  CAPITAL.  —  JSlAm's  SCHEME  FOR 
lElNO  HIS  BROTHER  FAILS.  —  FORMAL  SUBMISSION  OF  ADEL  KUAN, 
BO  RETIRES  TO  BiAnA.  —  FURTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  SEIZE  HIM. — HE 
nS  TO  KHOWXs  KHAN  IN  MEwAt.  —  THET  ARE  JOINED  BT  SOME  OF 
IB  CHIEF  Am/rS,  and  MARCH  ON  AGRA. — ALARM  OF  ISlAm  AT  THEIR 
VBQACn.  —  HE  MOVES  OUT  TO  MEET  THEM. — DEFEAT^  FLIGHT 
ID  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  ADEL  KHAN.  —  ISLAM  SECURES  HIS  FATHER'S 
UASURES  IN  CHUnIr.  —  PROCURES  THE  DEATHS  OF  THE  HOSTILE 
HIKFS.  —  EXTENT  OF  HIS  DOMINIONS HIS  JEALOUSY  OF  THE  GO- 
ERRORS  OF  MALWA  AND  GUJRIt.  —  THREATENED  REVOLT  IN  THE 
EVjie.  —  NEW  WORKS  AT  AGRA  AND  DELHL — THE  AIUIIES  OF  HIN- 
WSXix  AND  THE  PENjXb  MEET  AT  AMbAlA.  —  DEFEAT  OF  THE  RE- 
IKIS.—  ISLJ^M  OCCUPIES  THE  PENjAb. — AND  REPAIRS  TO  GuAliXr. — 
^ATE  OF  KHOWis  KHAN.  —  POWER  OF  THE  AFGHAN  NOBLES  UNDER 
nUBliR  DYNASTY.  —  SHUJAA  KHAN  OF  MALWA. — ATTEMPT  ON  HIS 
JF£  BY  AN  APGILi^N. — HIS  QUARREL   WITH  ISlXm — WHO  INVADES 

iALWA. — FLIGHT  AND  RESTORATION  OF  SHUJAA  KILAN TEMPORARY 

niCCESS,  AND  FINAL  DEFEAT  OF   AZI^N   HUMv\YUN  IN  THE  PENjAb. 

18GRACEFUL  CONDUCT  OF  ISlAm  AFTER  THE  VICTORY. — HE  AD- 
^iKCES  TO  RHOTAS.  —  CONTESTS  WITH  THE  GAKERS.  —  DISCONTENTS 
V  HIS  CAMP.  —  HE  MAKES  PEACE  WITH  THE  GAKERS,  ON  THEIR  EX- 
tLUNG   THE   REBELS  —  WHO   RETREAT    TOWARDS   KASHM/r  —  AND 

^  EXTERMINATED  IN  THE  DEFILES.  —  ISlAm    BUILDS   mAnK(5t. 

X8  NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  ASSASSINATION.  —  IL.(mrAn  VISITS  HIS 
AXP.  —  ADVANCE  AND  RETREAT  OF  HUmAyUN.  —  MEDITATED  DE- 
fRUCTION  OF  lAhI^R,  AND  REMOVAL  OF  THE  CAPITAL  TO  mAnk6t. 
-MUTUAL  SUSPICIONS  OF  ISLAM  AND  HIS  NOBLES. — DEATH  OF  ISlAm 
lAH. — HIS  CHARACTER  AND  POLICY. — ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 
KX>UNT  OF  SHEIKH  AlAi,  AND  THE  MEHDEVIS. 

CHAP.  ir. 

the  occurrence   of  the   melancholy   event   which    

Jsted    Shir   Shah   in  the   midst   of   his   successful  a.h.  952/ 

jer,  the  Afghan  chiefs,  who  were  in  the  camp,  as-  ^nj^,*^' 

tbled  and   consulted  together.      None  of  the  late  placed  on 

the  throne. 
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A,  H.  952. 
RebL  r.  15. 
May  27. 


Weakness 
and  pro- 
fligacy of 
hit  elder 
brother. 


King's  sons  was  on  the  spot.  Adel  Khan,  the  e 
was  still  at  Rdntamb6r.  Jildl  Khan,  his  next  bn 
who  was  then  not  far  off,  at  Rewah*,  a  town  i 
Pergana  of  Kalinjer,  got  immediate  notice  o 
father's  death;  and  being  favoured  by  a  strong 
of  the  principal  Amirs,  arrived  in  the  camp  in 
days.  There,  chiefly  through  the  influence  oi 
Khan  Hijdb,  he  was  proclaimed  King,  and  ascende 
throne,  in  the  fort  of  Kalinjer,  under  the  nan 
Sultan  Isldm  Shah,  though  by  the  natives  of  Ind 
was  generally  called  Selim  Shah,  and,  by  the  norl 
or  Chaghatdi  soldiers,  Selim  Khan. 

The  ostensible  reason  assigned  by  the  Afghin  J 
for  thus  passing  over  the  heir-apparent  was  the 
tance  from  the  army  at  which  he  happened  to  1 
that  crisis,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  prevei 
bellion  or  any  ambitious  pretensions  to  the  succa 
that  the  vacant  throne  should  be  filled  without  d 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  Adel  Khan,  who  w 
a  depraved  character,  was  very  unpopular  amon 
least  one  portion  of  the  Afghdns,  and  that  he  wi 
reality  set  aside,  even  more  on  account  of  the  weal 
of  his  character  than  for  his  hopeless  depravity 
profligacy.f 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  Islam  wrote  to 
brother,  Adel  Khan,  telling  him  that  he  had  been 
strained,  against  his  will,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
motions  and  from  other  public  considerations,  to  as« 
for  a  time  the  title  of  sovereign ;  but  that  he  was  a 
to  repair  to  the  capital,  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
and  to   have  an   opportunity   of   manifesting  all 


*  The  village  of  Rewah,  near 
Panna.  Panna  is  south  of  Kalinjer, 
Rewa  south-east  in  Bogilkand.  The 
Tar.  Niz.  f.  217.  has  Ayun  ;  the 
Tab.  Akb.  Riun  a  dependancy  of 
Bhal ;  the  Nisabn&ma,  f.  1 65.  Dlun 
a  dependancy  of  Panna.     Different 


authors  make  the  enthronement 
five,  and  eight  days  after  th 
King's  death.  Bedauni  says  I 
called  from  Tahia. 

t  Tar.  Niz.  f.  2 1 7. ;  Tab.  A 
178. ;  Akbern&roa,  f.  pi. ;  Ni« 
ma,  f.  l65.;  Ferishta,  vol.  iL  p 
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^Went  and  obedience  due  to  him  as  his  elder  brother,  chap.  u. 
'  then  set  out  for  Agra.  On  reaching  Kora  in  the 
^h,  he  was  met  by  Khow^s  Khan,  the  commander- 
■^lief,  a  nobleman  of  great  influence,  who  arrived 
^  his  ]&gir  of  Sirhend;  and  the  ceremony  of  en- 
^ement  was  once  more  gone  through,  submissions 
ide,  and  ofierings  presented,  with  much  pomp  and 
tivity ;  after  which,  Islam  again  wrote  to  his  brother, 
ing  upon  him,  in  conciliating  and  humble  terms,  to 
ten  to  meet  him. 

Ldel  Ehan,  justly  jealous  of  Islam  or  Selim's  inten- 
iSy  wrote  to  Kutb  Khan  Ndib,  Khowds  Khan,   Isa 
in  Nidzi  and  Jildl  Khan  Jilwdni,  who  were  regarded 
the  principal  Afghdn  nobles,  to  ascertain  whether, 
le  complied  with  his  brother's  invitation,  he  could 
end  on  their  protection.     He,  at  the   same   time, 
«e  to  inform  his  brother  that,  if  these  four  noble- 
I  came  to  conduct  him  and  guaranteed  his  safety, 
iras  ready  to  accompany  them  to  Agra. 
?o  this  proposal  Selim  agreed,  and  the  four  great 
lira  accordingly  proceeded  to  wait  upon  Adel  Khan  ; 
ssnred  him  as  to  his  personal  security ;  promised  that 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  whatever  jdgir  in 
idastdn  he  might  choose ;  and,  after  the  first  inter- 
w  with  the  King,  should  be  at  liberty  to  repair  to  it, 
dy  and  without  impediment-     On  the  faith  of  these 
arances  Adel  Khan  set  out;    and  Selim,  who  had  Meotingof 
Kseeded  as  far  as  Sikri*  on  a  hunting  party,  hearing  whopro- 
his  approach,  went  and  received  him  in  a  field  near  SJcJ^^e 
ikitrpiir,  where  rich  cloths  were  spread  on  the  ground,  capital.. 
which  the  two  princes  took   their  seat  with  much 
te.    The  two  brothers,  at  this  meeting,  showed  every 
B  of  mutual  affection ;  Selim  repeating  his  excuses 
'  the  part  which  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  act. 
ter  sitting  and  conversing  together  for  some  time  in 

*  Afterwards  Fatehpur-Sikri. 
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the  most  friendly  manner,  they  rose  and  set  ou 
Agra.  On  reaching  the  citadel,  although  Selim 
given  strict  orders  to  the  guard  that  only  two  or  i 
attendants  should  be  allowed  to  enter  along  witl 
brother,  yet  the  Amirs  by  whom  Adel  Khan  wa 
companied,  being  by  no  means  satisfied  what  the  £ 
intentions  were,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  pi 
forward  after  him  with  their  followers  and  adhe 
in  considerable  numbers,  into  the  hall  of  public 
dience,  and  thus  defeated  the  plan  that  Selim 
formed  of  seizing  his  brother's  person. 

The  King,  not  disconcerted  by  this  failure,  he 
every  mark  of  honour  and  distinction  upon  his  bro 
overwhelmed  him  with  flattery,  and  renewed  hi 
surances  of  respect  and  obedience.  He  repeatec 
former  assertions  that  he  had  assumed  power  on 
keep  his  turbulent  countrymen  in  order,  and  to  p 
the  sovereignty  in  their  father's  family;  but  ac 
that  the  happy  moment  was  at  length  arrived  whe 
could  follow  the  dictates  of  his  heart  and  duty, 
resign  both  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  po 
sion  of  the  throne  to  the  le^fitimate  heir.  So  sa^ 
he  approached  Adel  Khan  and,  taking  hold  of  his  hi 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  Adel  Khan  was  not  dea 
by  the  apparent  warmth  of  his  brother's  profess 
but,  being  more  of  a  boon  companion  and  a  lover  of 
than  a  man  of  action,  had  not  the  courage  nor  the 
sence  of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  them.  He  saw  i 
insincerity,  and  he  believed  himself  in  danger, 
therefore,  immediately  rose  from  the  throne,  and  ii 
turn,  seated  Selim  Shah  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  salt 
him  as  his  sovereign  lord,  and  offering  the  custor 
congratulations.  His  example  was  instantly  followe 
all  the  nobles  of  the  court,  who  presented  their  offeri 
and  tendered  their  homage,  as  is  usual  at  the  commc 
ment  of  a  new  reign.  Selim  Shah,  if  defeated  ir 
original  purpose,  thus  at  least  effected  a  great  ob 
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J  seducing  his  brother  to  make  a  solemn  and  public  chap,  il 
nunciation  of  his  rights.      Adel  Khan   fixed   upon 
i^Lna  as  his  j%ir,  and  when  the  first  interview  was 
^er,  was  allowed,  according  to  agreement  and  by  the 
tervention  of  the  four  great  Amirs,  to  retire  to  that  whoretim 
ace,  attended  by  Isa  Khan  Nidzi  and  Khowas  Khan.*  ^     ^ 
But,  hardly  had  two  months  elapsed,  during  which  Furtberat- 
DM    Selim   Shah   was  everywhere   acknowledged   as  ^iL^Um. 
iBgy  when  he  despatched  Ghdzi  Mahalif,  one  of  the 
Lief  officers  of  his  household,  to  Bidna  with  a  pair  of 
ilden  fetters,  and  with  orders  to  seize  Adel  Khan  and 
ing  him  as  a  prisoner  to  court.  Adel  Khan,  informed  ^^^^l^^  ^ 
'  Ids  approach  and  intention,  hastened  from  Biana  to  Khan  in 
[ew&t,  where  Khowds  Eban  then  was,  and  complained  ^*^^^ 
I  him  bitterly  of  his  brother's  breach  of  faith.     The  . 
irdy  veteran,  attached  to  the  family  of  Shir  Shah,  in 
luch  he  had  risen  to  dignity  from  the  rank  of  a  slave, 
id  hurt  by  the  insult  offered  to  himself  by  this  open 
ifraction  of  a  solemji  agreement  to  which  he  was  a 
arty,  gave  orders  for  seizing  Ghazi  Mahali,  and  placed 
n  lus  feet  the  fetters  which  he  had  brought  for  Adel 
Qbtn.^     This   was  an    insult   that   could   have   been 
ffered  to  royalty,  only  by  one  who  was  prepared  to  go 
U  lengths.     Ehowas  Khan  followed  it  up  by  writing  They  are 
o'the  principal  Amirs  who  were  with   Selim  Shah,  i^me*of*^e 
eveial  of  whom  were  already  much  offended  with  that  <^'b>«f 
mnce's  conduct,  and  privately  brought  them  over  to 
lis  plans.     Being  joined  by  Isa  Khan  Xidzi,  he  set  out 
long  with  him  and  the  prince  for  Agra,  at  the  head  of  and  march 
,  considerable  army.     On  the  road  he  received  letters  ^°  ^™' 
Pom  Kutb  Khan  and  Jildl  Khan  Jilwdni,  who,  like 
hem,  had  guaranteed  the  safety  of  Adel   Khan,   de- 


*  Ut  Buprft,  Add  Tar.  Bedfiuni,  Xkn)     Ferishta     calls     him     *'  an 

\SS.,  and  Kh&fi  Khan.  eunuch." 
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BOOK  VI.  daring  their  willingness  to  support  the  faith  which 
they  had  pledged  to  Adel,  and  to  join  him ;  hut  they 
required,  in  compliance  with  a  point  of  Afghan  honour, 
an  instance  of  which  we  have  already  met  with,  that 
the  army  should  reach  Agra  before  sunrise,  when  thrir 
troops,  unseen  by  the  eye  of  day,  would  abandon  the 
King,  and  move  over  into  the  ranks  of  his  rival. 

Tiie  rebels,  proceeding  on  their  march,  reached  Sikri, 
twelve  kos  from  Agra,  where  Khowds  Khan,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  piety,  waited  upon  Sheikh  Selim 
Chishti,  a  holy  man,  who  then  resided  at  that  phuce ; 
and  as  it  happened  to  be  the  eve  of  a  great  Maham- 
medan  religious  festival*,  unwisely  suffered  himself  to 
be  so  long  delayed  by  attending  the  prayers  and  service 
employed  on  that  occasion,  that  he  did  not  reach  the 
capital  till  breakfast  timef  next  day,  when  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  firmament. 

Selim,  when  informed  of  his  brother's  approach,  wai 
in  the  utmost  consternation;  and  addressing  Kutb 
Khan  and  some  other  nobles,  whom  he  knew  or 
suspected  to  be  engaged  in  this  revolt,  told  them, 
that,  even  allowing  that  he  had  acted  rashly  in  regard 
to  Adel  Khan,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  Khowds  Khan  and  Isa  Khan  would  have  written 
to  him  to  remonstrate,  before  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
tremities. The  Amirs,  seeing  his  alarm,  told  him  that 
even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to  avert  the  evil;  and 
Kutb  Khan  offered  his  services  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation. Upon  this,  Selim  Shah  empowered  Kutb 
Khan  and  the  other  Amirs  who  were  in  Adel  Khatfs 
interest,  instantly  to  proceed  to  the  camp  to  meet  and 
negociate  with  that  prince.  His  motive  for  this  mea- 
sure, apparently  so  pregnant  with  danger,  was  to  re- 
move from  his  person  men  with  whom  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe ;  intending,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  to 
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t  out  for  Chundr,  where  his  father's  treasures  were  chap.  it. 
pt, — to  take  possession  of  them, — to  raise  an  army, —  - 
d  then  return  to  combat  his  brother  whom,  at  the  pre- 
Qt  moment,  he  was  unable  to  meet  in  the  field.  From 
[lowing  this  plan  he  was  diverted  by  the  rembns- 
uices  of  another  Isa  Ehan,  the  Mir-Hdjib,  or  Chief 
lambcrlain,  who  represented  to  him,  that  it  was  a 
dst  dangerous  policy  in  a  prince  to  resign  his  capital, 
id  abandon  his  friends  and  the  force  of  which  he  was 

possession,  that  he  might  set  out,  with  the  purpose 
'  throwing  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  others  who  were 
a  distance:  that  much  depended  on  first  impressions; 
lat  he  had  with  him  a  firm  and  hardy  band  of  two  or 
iree  thousand  chosen  and  attached  followers,  who  had 
een  in  his  service  before  he  mounted  the  throne, 
esides  many  other  troops*;  that  he  should  boldly 
larch  out  with  this  force,  and  might  rest  secure  that 
lOne  who  bore  the  name  of  Afglidn,  whatever  might 
le  his  inward  wishes,  would  dare  to  desert  him  in  the 
Mn  and  in  the  light  of  day. 

Selim,  abandoning  his  first  intentions,  was  prevailed 
ipon  to  follow  this  advice ;  recalled  the  Khans  who 
lad  just  left  him  ;  told  them,  that  he  was  resolved  not 
to  trust  such  faithful  friends  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
wd  ordered  the  troops  to  march  out,  and  form  in  the  He  moves 
plam  of  Agra.  The  Afghdn  chiefs  who  had  engaged  to 
Pevolt  to  Adel  Ehan,  when  they  saw  Selim  Shah  lead 
Ifcem  openly  into  the  field,  gave  up  their  intention  of 
ieserting,  and  took  their  station  in  the  line;  so  that 
Idel  Khan's  army,  as  it  advanced,  was  opposed  by  the 
vhole  force  in  the  capital.  A  battle  ensued  in  sight  of 
Igra,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  KhowAs 
Chan,  who  was  disappointed  and  disconcerted  at  find- 
ag  the  two  great  Khans,  on  whom  he  had  reckoned  as 
uxiliaries,  ranged  against  him  as  enemies,  the  victory 
eclared  for  Selim.     Adel  Khan  fled  from  the  field, 

*  Ten  thousand  Firmuli  Afghans, 
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and  escaped  down  the  country  to  Tahia  *  where  he 
disappeared,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  heard  of 
more.  Khowas  Khan  and  Isa  Khan  Nidzi  retreated  to 
Mewat ;  where  they  for  some  time  maintained  them- 
selves, and  even  defeated,  at  Firiizpiir  in  that  province, 
an  army  sent  against  them  by  the  King.  But,  the 
royal  army  having  been  reinforced,  the  Khans  frere  j 
compelled  to  quit  Mewdt,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  1 
native  Rajas  in  the  mountains  of  Kemdun.  Selim  sent 
Kutb  Khan  with  a  detachment  in  pursuit  of  them.  He 
took  post  for  some  time  on  the  skirt  of  the  Kem&an 
hills,  and  plundered  the  hill-country,  but  did  nothing 
eflfectnal.f 

Selim  Shah,  thus  relieved  from  his  danger,  marched 
down  to  Chundr  that  he  might  secure  the  treasures  of 
his  father.  Having  by  degrees  clearly  ascertained  the 
truth  and  extent  of  the  secret  correspondence  whidi 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  nobles  in  his  own 
service  and  Khowds  Khan  before  the  battle,  he  de- 
termined on  revenge.  Jildl  Khan  Jilwdni  J  was  a  duef 
of  great  power,  and  one  of  the  four  who  had  become 
security  for  Adel  Khan's  safety.  He  had  entered  into 
the  conspiracy,  but  Selim,  though  aware  of  the  fact, 
feared  to  attack  him  by  open  force.  What  he  dared 
not  attempt  openly,  he  accomplished  by  strategem. 
The  camp  having  reached  the  town  of  K6ra§,  the  King 
invited  Jildl  to  play  a  match  at  chougdn ;  lured  him 
from  his  quarters,  and  then  seized  both  him  and  his 
brother  Khoddiddd.  To  avoid  the  odium  of  himsdf 
putting  to  death  two  Amirs  of  such  distinction  he  gave 
them  over  into  the  custody  of  an  Afghdn,  with  whwn 


*  Ferishta  has  Patna ;  the  Tar. 
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they  had  a  blood-feudi  by  whom,  under  pretence  of  legal  chap.  n. 
retaliatioDy  they  were  slain.      The  treasures  which  the 
King  removed  from  Ghundr  were  conveyed  to  Gualiar, 
which,  probably  as  being  nearer  the  capital,  he  resolved 
to  make  his  stronghold.     He  himself  returned  to  Agra. 

Selim  Shah  now  sought  out,  and  pursued  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  all  who  had  taken  part  Avith  his  brotlier, 
JCBt  who  were  suspected  of  being  in  his  interest,  "  sweep- 
ing them  off,"  says  Bedduni,  ^^  like  men  from  a  chess- 
board." Kutb  Khan,  who  had  been  a  principal  in  all 
the  intrigues,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings  and  es- 
pecially at  the  death  of  Jildl  Khan  Jilwaui,  fled  from 
the  low  country  of  Kemaun,  where  he  was  in  command 
of  the  army,  and  retired  to  the  Penjdb.  Haibat  Khan 
Ni^i,  the  governor  of  that  great  province,  on  whom  the 
late  King  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Azim  Humayun, 
reodved  him  courteously  ;  but  having  been  called  upon 
by  Selim  to  deliver  him  up,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
nyal  arms  being  at  this  period  too  decided  to  admit  of 
q>po6ition,  Kutb  Khan  was  surrendered  to  th^  King, 
and  along  with  Shdhbdz  Khan  Nidzi,  who  had  married 
ihe  King's  sister,  and  twelve  other  Amirs  of  note,  was 
sent  to  Gu&lidr,  where  most  of  them  perished  in  prison. 

All  the  dominions  that  had  been  conquered  by  Shir  Extent  of 

Di     1  •       *  1  •  /•   I-  •  J  Islam's  do- 

bhah  were  now  m  the  possession  ot  his  son,  and  were  minions. 
for  some  time  ruled  by  him  in  peace.     His  kingdom 
was  of  great  extent,  reaching  from  Peshdwer  to  the  sea 
of  Bengal,  and  from  the  Himaldya  mountains  to  ths 
confines  of  Gujrdt.     He  was  however  jealous  of  some 
of  his  father's  great  Amirs,  who  administered  the  go- 
vernment in  several  of  the  more  important  provinces, 
with  nearly  despotic  power.     Shujaa  Khan  *,  the  go-  Hujeaiouiy 
vemor  of  Malwa,  was  one  of  these.     Since  he  had  had  vCTnor^f 
the  sole  command  in  that  kingdom,  he  had  employed  ^^'^■' 
himself  with  much  activity  in  reducing  the  numerous 
jdgirddrs  who  possessed  the  chief  part  of  the  country, 

*  Also  often  called  Saidwal  Khan. 
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.  BOOK  Ti.  and  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  ascendency  over 
rZiUb.  *^^  whole  of  it.  His  very  success,  however,  had  excited 
the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master,  who  summoned  him 
to  court.  He  obeyed  the  call,  and  having  satisfied 
Isldm  of  his  fidelity,  was  allowed  to  resume  his  station, 
and  of  the  Azim  Humdyun,  the  governor  of  the  rich  and  exten* 
MuuS?  sive  provinces  of  the  PenjAb,  fell  under  similar  susp- 
cions,  and  was  in  like  manner  called  to  the  presenoei 
Unwilling  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  a  sovereign^ 
in  whose  eyes  his  power  and  prosperity  were  crimes^  lie 
feigned  various  excuses,  but  sent  in  his  place  his  brother 
Said  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  great  talent  and  bravery, 
who  was  well  received  by  the  King,  and  treated  with 
everj^  external  distinction,  and  much  apparent  regard. 
Islam  easily  saw  through  the  pretences  alleged  by  the 
ambassador  for  his  brother's  conduct,  and,  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  was  supposed  to  be  only  waiting 
for  a  convenient  time  to  cut  him  off.  One  day  the 
King  took  Said  into  the  interior  of  the  harem,  where 
he  pointed  to  a  number  of  heads  that  were  ranged  <m 
the  w»all,  and  asked  him,  as  if  casually,  if  he  knew  any 
of  them.  Some  time  before,  IsMm  had  given  orders  for 
blowing  up  by  gunpowder  a  chamber  in  which  were 
lodged  many  of  the  most  distinguished  prisoners  in  the 
fort  of  Gualiar.*  Their  ghastly  heads  were  now  ranged 
around,  elevated  on  the  points  of  spears.  Said  ex- 
amined them  without  betraying  any  emotion,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  several  whom  he  had  known,  the 
first  men  of  the  state.  In  their  fate,  however,  he 
seeined  to  read  his  own. 
Threatened  Having  arranged  his  affairs  at  Agra,  Isldm  now  re- 
thcreiU6b.  solved  to  march  by  Chunar  to  Rhotas  in  BehAr,  to  bring 
from  these  strong  fortresses  a  farther   portion  of  the 

♦  We  are  told   that  among  the  ported  to  the  King  for  his  initruc- 

persons  blown  up  on   this  occasion  tions.    He  commanded  his  life  to  be 

was  Kemdl  Gaker^  the  son  of  a  Ga-  spared,  and  at  a  future  time  sent  him 

ker  chief,  who  escaped  in  a  way  so  into  the  Penj6b  to  accompany  the 

extraordinary   that  it    was   deemed  army  employed  tgainit  his  country* 

miraculous^  and  the  incident  was  re*  men  the  Gtkera. 
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ded  wealth  of  his  father.  Said  Khdn,  who  foresaw  cuap.il 
he  could  not  long  remain  in  the  roj'al  camp  with 
y,  made  his  escape  while  the  army  was  on  this 
e,  and  having  caused  horses  to  be  posted  all  along 
road,  reached  Ldhiir.  This  circumstance,  joined  to 
delays  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Penjdb,  and  the  news 
^h  at  the  same  time  reached  Court  that  Ehowds 
n  was  marching  to  meet  Azim  Humdyun,  made  the 
5  suspect  that  a  rebellion,  supported  by  a  con- 
racy  of  the  leading  nobles  of  the  empire,  was  in 
eition.  He,  therefore,  halted;  measured  back  his 
'  to  Agra ;  and  called  upon  Shujaa  Khan  to  join  him 
1  Malwa  with  the  forces  of  that  province. 
lS  Asm  and  Delhi  were  now  once  more  become  the  New  works 

^3  lit  ACTTA 

ital   cities  of  the  Afghdns  in   India,  Isldm,  before  andDeiu. 

dug  Agra,  employed  his  troops  in  surrounding  it 

h  a  wall.     Here  having  been  joined  by  Shujaa  Khan 

h  troops  from  Malwa,  he  sent  back  that  nobleman, 

3r  conferring  with  him,  and  soon  after  proceeded 

rards  Delhi  with  all  the  forces  that  he  could  collect. 

ere  he  remained  for  some  time,  awaiting  the  arrival 

the  more  distant  forces.    The  interval  of  leisure  thus 

brded   he    employed  in  surrounding  with  a  strong 

ill  of  stone   and  lime  the   new  town  of  HumAyun, 

ddi  that  Emperor  had  enclosed  with  one  of  stone  and 

y.     Isldm  caused  many  new  edifices  to  be  built  hard 

,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamna ;  and  on  them  and  the 

ice  which  he  had  enclosed,  bestowed  the  name  of 

Kmgarh,  which  now  forms,  says  Khdfi  Khan,   the 

iithern  suburb  of  Delhi.*     The  name  given  to  it,  of 

limgarh,  would  seem  to  show,  that  Isldm  did  not  disdain 

use  the  appellation  by  which  he  was  vulgarly  called. 

Isldm  now  advanced  towards  the  Penjdb;  while,  on  xhcannica 

5  other  side,  Azim  Humayun,  Khowas  Khan  and  Jsa  ^Jn^amuhc 

lan  with  their  united  forces,  amounting!:,  it  is  said,  to  renjabmect 


at  Amb^. 


Tar.  Niz.  f.  219. ;  Tab.   Akb.  f.    180.;    Tar.  Bed.   f.  155.;   Fe- 
U,  ToL  iu  p.  132. ;  Kh6a  Khan. 
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B(K«  VI.  more  than  double  the  royal  army,  marched  to  enco 
— TZZ    him.     The  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other 

▲.  11.95a.  the  town  of  Ambdia,  south-east  of  Sirhend.  Selii 
coming  near  the  hostile  army,  ascended  a  rising  gi 
with  some  of  his  Amirs,  to  reconnoitre  the  array  o 
enemy.  Having  for  a  while  surveyed  them,  he  sud 
turned  round,  exclaimed  that  it  would  ill  becom 
dignity  to  encamp  in  sight  of  rebels,  and  ordere 
troops  to  be  instantly  formed  in  battle  order,  si 
advance  to  the  attack. 

Defeat  of  It  SO  happened  that,  the  very  night  before,  a 
^^  understanding  had  arisen  between  the  two  prii 
leaders  of  the  malcontents,  on  a  subject  of  fundam 
consequence.  Khowds  Ehan,  who  had  been  brougl 
and  elevated  to  high  rank  in  the  very  household  of 
Shah,  retained  his  attachment  to  his  patron's  & 
and  insisted  that  the  royal  dignity  should  be  ke 
that  line,  and  conferred  upon  Adel  Ehan,  his  eldest 
under  whose  banner  they  should  fight,  and  whom 
should  spare  no  exertion  to  find  out,  and  to  plai 
his  throne.  Azim  Humdyun  on  the  other  hand, 
the  independent  spirit  of  an  Afghan  and  the  ami 
of  an  adventurer,  quoting  some  well-known  lines 
Persian  poet,  insisted  that  there  was  no  hered 
descent  in  sovereignty,  which  followed  the  loi 
sword.  This  ill-timed  dispute  was  still  unadju 
when  the  army  of  the  King  appeared  in  sight.  Kh 
Khan,  in  disgust,  refused  to  lend  his  aid  to  minisi 
the  pretension  of  Azim  Humdyun,  and,  with  his  f 
Isa  Khan,  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  field.  Su 
movement,  at  such  a  time,  was  decisive  of  the  fe 
the  battle  and  of  the  campaign.  The  victory,  how 
was  not  bloodless.  In  spite  of  the  defection  of  so  , 
a  part  of  the  confederate  force,  the  onset  of  Is 
troops  was  valiantly  opposed  by  the  army  of  the  vi 
of  Ldhiir,  the  strength  of  which  consisted  in  the  J 
of  his  own  tribe.     Numbers  of  them  were,  how 
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flhin,  and  the  rest  driven  from  the  field.     In  the  midst    chap.  n. 

of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  conflict  and  the  rout, 

^^liliOe  the  officers  of  the  victorious  army  were  crowding 

Wound  the  King  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 

^^that  prince  narrowly  escaped  from  an  imminent  danger. 

^Ud  Khan,  who  had  so  lately  fled  from  the  camp  to  join 

brother^  taking  advantage  of  the  bustle  that  pre- 

led,  and  being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  composition 

%Dd  arrangement  of  Isldm's  army,  mixed  with  the  royal 

tioopa,    and   being  in   complete   armour   so  that   he 

tonld  not  be  known,  accompanied  by  two  or  three*  of 

Ms  fidlowers,  rode  towards  the  King,  as  if  to  join  in  the 

mineral  congratulation,  intending  to  have  gone  up  to 

I^Mm  and  slain  him  in  the  very  midst  of  his  triumph. 

^Be  had  got  near  the  person  of  the  prince,  when  one  of 

•jidtei'8  elephant -drivers,  recognising  him  by  his  voice  as 

ke  inquired  whereabouts  the  King  was,  discharged  a 

'Isiice  at  him.     Said,  however,  nothing  daunted  by  the 

^dBaeovery,  cutting  his  way  through  the  troops  imme- 

^fiately  aroand  him,  plunged  among  the  horses  and 

•dephanta  that  crowded  in  confusion  near  the  spot, 

by  his  valour  and  presence  of  mind  effected  his 

ipe.     Numbers  of  the  rebels  in  their  flight  were 

•drowned  in  the  water-courses  round  Ambdla;   many 

plundered  or  slain  by  the  peasants.  The  remainder 


fled  to  D{nk6t  near  the  Indus.f     Islam  pursued  them,  isiamoc- 
and  inarched  through  the  Penjdb  as   far  as  Rhotas,  Pe^b,^^ 
xeoeiying  the  submission  of  the  local  authorities  as  he 
went  along.     Having  settled  the  country  as  far  as  time 
permitted,  he  left  a  strong  force  under  Ehwdja  Yeis 
li  to  keep  the  Ni&zis  from  regaining  their  ground. 


and  himself  i-eturned  to  Agra,  whence  he  soon  after  and  repairs 

°      '  to  GuilUr. 

*  Two,    Tab.  Akb.   and  Nisdb-  and  Bed&uni,  &c.  The  term ''Roh" 

linuu    Some  have  leu.  is  applied  not  only  to  the  district  of 

I  The  Tar.  Niz.  makes  the  de-  Kohat,  but  to  the  whole  Kohistan, 

feated  Niiiia  flee  to  Diokot  near  or  highlands,  along  the  right  bank 

Rob,  and  ia  foUowed  by  Feriahta  of  the  Indus. 
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BOOK  VI.  repaired  to  Gudlidr,  where  he  was  fond  of  residing,  ai4 
A.TTisTe.   which  he  in  some  measure  made  his  capital.* 
Fate  of  When,  at  the  battle  of  Ambdla,  Khowds  Khan  and  la 

Khan,   "     Khan  separated  from  Azim  Humdyun  and  the  army  of 
the  Niazis,  the  latter  retired  to  the  mountains,  while  the 
former,  attended  by  five  or  six  thousand  men,  hasteneji 
to  attack  the  city  of  Ldhiir,  hoping  to  make  hinwtf 
master  of  it  during  the  general  confusion.    But,  hearing 
that  he  was  closely  pursued,  he  crossed  the  Rdvi,  and  at 
the  village  of  MiAni  was  overtaken  by  Yahia  Salwti 
who  had  been  sent  after  him.     Khow^s  Khan,  thoo^ 
at  the  time  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  wound, ; 
left  his  litter;  and  mounting  on  horseback,  engaged  and 
repelled  the  enemy,  after  which  he  continued  his  route 
Escaping  by  the  foot  of  the  Sew41ik  mountains,  he  re- 
mained among  them  for  some  time.     At  length  IsUfll 
Shah  wrote  to  Taj  Khan  Kerani,  the  governor  of  Sam- 
bhal,   enjoining   him  to  draw  Khowds  Khan  by  aiif 
means  from  his  retreat.    On  the  invitation  of  Tdj  Eban^ 
who  owed  him  his  preferment,  he  left  his  mountain 
retreat,  and  came  down  to  Sambhal.     But  Taj  Khan, 
forgetful  of  what  he  owed  the  illustrious  refugee  and 
anxious  to  secure  the  royal  favour,  treacherously  put 
his  benefactor  to  death,  and  having  cut  off  his  head, 
sent  it  as  an  offering  to  Islam  Shah,  who  was  then  at 
Bin  in  the  Penjdb.    Khowds  Khan  was  one  of  the  roost 
distinguished  men  of  his  time.    His  liberality,  especially 
to  religious  men,  was  unbounded.     Abulfazl  represents 
Iiis  character,  as  he  does  that  of  all  connected  with  the 
Sur  dynasty,  in  an  unfavourable  light.    "  He  was,"  says 
that  writer,  "  originally  one  of  the  slaves  of  Shir  Khan, 
and  by  doAvnright  fraud  and  cunning,  by  seizing  the 
property  of  the  learned  and  good  and  bestowing  it  on 
the  ignorant  and  low-minded,  gained  a  certain  degree 
of  credit  among  the  lower  classes  of  his  own  country- 

*  Tar.  Nizami,   f.  220.;    Tab.     Ferishta,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  133, 134.;  Kbol* 
Akb.  181. ;  Tar.  Bed.  ff.  155,  156. ;     ul  Tow^ikb,  f.  281. 
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len."  "His  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Delhi,"  says  ciiaivil 
erishta*,  "  where  it  was  interred :  and  such  is  the  venc- 
fttion  in  which  the  name  of  Ehowas  Khan  is  held,  even 
t  the  present  day,  that  his  tomb  is  frequented  by  devo- 
ees,  and  the  common  people,  considering  him  as  a  saint, 
JO  there  to  ofler  prayers  for  the  success  of  their  under- 
takings.'* t  "And  to  this  day,"  says  a  still  later  author, 
'^hb  name  is  celebrated  in  Hindustan,  in  poetry  and 

IOIlg."t 

While  Selim  resided  at  Gudliar,  an  incident  occurred  Power  of 
vldch  had  nearly  shaken  his  throne.     It  must  have  nowe** 
been  visible  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  that  the  g^^V-^ 
Sfir  djoiasty  of  Shir  Shah  was  entirely  military.     It  nasty. 
W8  supported  solely  by  the  Afghans,  a  rough  and  un- 
dvilbsed  people,  who  cherished  strong  notions  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality ;  and  who,  if  tliey  could  not  be 
cdled  republican  in  their  principles,  were  at  least  led 
\fj  a  number  of  their  own  hereditary  chiefs,  a  sort  of 
iiiitive  oligarchy,  all  of  whom  regarded  the  grand  officers 
rfthe  empire  \nth  some  jealousy,  as  placed  above  them 
only  by  accident.     The   greater   chiefs   regarded   the 
•mrereign  himself  with  much  the  same  eye.     They  had 
feen  the  equals  of  Shir  Khan,  his  father,  and  it  was  by 
tbeir  exertions  that  he  sat  on  the  throne.     The  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  though  nominally  servants  of  the 
crown,  and  removable  at  will,  were  often  in  reality  so 
powerful,  each  in  his  own  government,  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  indi\ddually  holding  their  power 
ty  much  the  same  right  as  the  King  held  his  throne. 
Xhey  were  in  fact,  in  general,  removable  only  by  assas- 
sination or  by  war.    Shujaa  Khan,  as  we  have  seen,  had  suujaa 
i^uced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Maiwa. 
Malwa  under  his  authority.     He  maintained  the  pomp  ^- "  ^^^• 
tad  parade  of  a  prince,  like  the  other  governors  of  the 

•  Akbenidma,  f.  91.  t  ^^^^*  ^1  Towarikh.  f.  276. 

t  FerishU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137. 


rude  and  unpolished  manners,  began  to  spit 
on  the  cushions  and  carpets.  The  serva 
strated  with  him,  but  in  vain ;  and  on  the 
that  he  should  leave  the  presence-chamber 
one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  face.  Shujaa  Kha 
of  this  outrage,  ordered  the  offender's  han< 
off.  Othman,  thus  mutilated,  repaired  to  I 
at  Gudliar,  and,  having  gained  access  to  him 
justice  upon  his  Majesty's  lieutenant,  who  ! 
him  thus  cruelly.  Selim,  whether  merely  tA 
the  man's  importunity,  or  with  any  more  reu 
answered,  "  What,  are  not  you  too  an  Afg 
•  and  take  your  revenge."     This  expression  w 

to  Shujaa,  who  only  remarked,  that  it  was 

way  of  talking.     And  though  one  of  his  sei 

I  him  that  he  had  seen  Othman  sitting  in  a  cc 

whetting  his  knife,  and  using  threatening  c 
still  he  took  no  precautions. 

Some  time  afterwards  Shujaa  Khan,  havii 
{  Gudliar  to  wait  upon  the  King,  in  passing  t 

f  streets  of  the  town  on  his  way  to  the  royal  < 

i  Othman,  who  had  long  been  watching  his  o; 
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1  to  the  stamp  of  his  mutilated  arm,  and  eon-  chap.  n. 
inder  his  cloak,  attacked  Shujaa,  and  inflicted  a 
on  his  side.  The  viceroy's  followers,  rushing  on 
asin,  put  him  to  death.*  This  occurrence,  con-  Hit  qiumi 
with  the  known  jealousy  of  Selim  Shah  and  the 
ion  he  had  let  fall,  naturally  alarmed  Shujaa 
who,  though  he  afterwards  appeared  at  court 
eived  rich  presents,  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
fered  to  withdraw  from  Gudlidr  with  all  his  fol- 
unthout  taking  leave,  and  retreated  hurriedly  to 
Selim,  offended  at  this  act  of  insubordination, 

as  by  his  slighting  expressions,  sent  a  strong  who  in- 
aent  to  pursue,  and  bring  him  back,  and  soon  ^^"^ai- 
imself  marched  into  Malwa  with  the  rest  of  his 
^t  he  might  seize  Shujaa;   "although,"  says 
sd-din,  "that  nobleman  was  one  of  thirty-five f 

who  were  personally  engaged  in   placing  his 
Shfr  Shah,  on  the  throne,"     When  Selim  had 
d  as  far  as  M&ndu,  Shujaa  Khan  fled  to  Bhdn-  Flight  and 
m  the  borders  of  Gujrat,  declaring  that  he  would  of  sh'^Mi" 
raw  his  sword  against  the  son  of  his  old  master.  ^^***°- 
osition  being  thus  at  an  end,  Isldm  Shah  placed 
m  S4r  in  the  government  of  Malwa,  leaving  him 
I  with  twenty  thousand  horse  J,  and  returned  to 
.     Soon  afterwards,  however,  when  Isldm  was 
ed  once  more  to  return  to  the  Penjdb,  Shujaa 
rom  what  motives  we  are  not  informed,  but  pro- 
•om  his  tried  talents  and  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
wa  without  his  aid,  was  restored  to  the  govern- 
'  that  kingdom,  which  he,  and  his  son  after  hiin, 

for  many  years.  § 
e  Islam  Shah  was  thus  successful  in  Malwa,  his  a.h.  954» 

'  or  955. 


!  accounts  say  that  the  as-  $  Tab.  Akb.  f.  463. ;  Tar.  Niz. 

le  his  escape.  f.  220, ;  Ferishta,  voL  iv.  pp.  273, 

hU  says,  thirty-six  •  274.  and  ii.  p.  134.;  Tar.  Bed.  f. 

uni,  30|000.  156. 
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BOOK  VI.  arms  suflPered  a  reverse  in  the  Penjdb.*  Azim  Humdyun, 
^  j^  ,547    wlio  had  so  long  governed  that  country,  though  ex- 
pelled, had  still  a  strong  influence  within  it,  and  im 
Temporary   attended  beyond  the  Jelem  by  a  considerable  body  (A 
flmnefe"  t   brave  and  determined  adherents.     Having  collected  hii 
Muml™       force,  Azim  Humdyun  attacked  near  Dink6t,  and  de- 
in  the         featcd,  Khwilja  Veis  Sirwdni,  the  general  whom  IsUm 
^^^^       had  left  to  keep  him  in  check ;  and,  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, extended  his  inroads  as  far  as  Sirhend.      His  p» 
datory  troops  spread  themselves  all  over  the  PcDJib, 
car  lying  off  not  only  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants,  and 
throwing  the  whole  country  into  confusion.    To  redreii 
this  evil,  Islam  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  large  army  tc 
tlie  assistance  of  his  general,  who  compelled  the  rebdi 
to  retreat  once  more  towards  Dink6t.    A  general  action 
was  soon  after  fought  at  Sambala  near  that  place,  is 
which  Azim  HumAyun,  who  had  now  an  army  of  tw^ty 
thousand  horse,  was  totally  defeated,  and  numbers  ci 
Diayracefui    XiAzi  womcu,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerora 

conduct  of  T  "I  /        ni     1  rT«i  If 

isUm  after  wcrc  scnt  to  Isldm  onah.  Ihat  monarch  s  treatment  ol 
thcvictorj'.  them  is  disgraceful  to  his  character.  The  helplesi 
females  were  sent  to  Gualidr,  and  there  given  up  to  be 
dishonoured.  He  also  exhibited  a  scurrilous  pageantry 
in  his  camp.  Selecting  from  the  rabble  some  wretches 
whom  he  called  by  the  names  of  Azim  Humdyun,  Said 
Khan,  Sliahbaz  Klian  and  others,  he  dressed  them  up  in 
tawdry  finery,  and  bestowed  on  them  lofty  titles,  made 
tlie  vilest  creatures  in  the  camp  carry  pompously  before 
tliem  the  standards,  regal  umbrella  and  other  symbds 
of  rojalty  and  state,  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in 
tlic  late  battle,  and  paraded  them  with  insulting 
mockery.  The  bands  of  music  performed  before  their 
doors  at  the  usual  stated  times,  the  most  noted  black- 
guards in  the  bazar  being  selected  for  the  duty.  These 
marks  of  contempt  shown  to  men  of  rank  and  family, 
with  the  dishonour  of  the  Nidzi  ladies,  were  much  fdt 


*  tf 


In  954.  or  955,"  says  Bedauni,  f.  157,  '' God  knows  which." 
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:d  resented  by  the  Afghans  in  general,  most  of  whom    ^'-hap,  ii. 

B  in  some  way  connected  together,  and  who,  at  all 

ents,  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  honour  of  their 

ibes.^ 

After  this  defeat  the  Kidzis,  unable  to  keep  their  neadvances 

tmnd  at  Dink6t,  fled  for  protection  among  the  Gakers  ^^  ^^^^^ 

yond  the  Salt  Range,  and  also  spread  among  the  hills 

I  the  outskirts  of  Kashmir.     Islam,  sensible  that,  to 

isure  the  tranquillity  of  his  other  dominions,  it  was 

SGCSsaT}'  to  extinguish  the  embers  of  rebellion  in  the 

enjdb,  and  especially  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Niiizi 

uefi,   marched  into  that  country  at   the  head  of  a 

Dwerful  army.     He  advanced  as  far  as   Hhotas,  the  a.  11.955. 

nnpletion   of  which    he   urged    forward   with   much  ^'^'  ^^**®* 

Eumestness,  and  used  every  effort  to  reduce  the  Gakers, 

rho  were   at  once  proud  of  their  independence  and 

ttached  to  the  family  of  Bdber.  The  building  of  llhotas 

rHsa  work  of  immense  toil  and  difficulty.     The  Gakers 

Kd  everything  in  their  power  to  impede  the  progress  of 

k  fort,  which  was  placed  chiefly  as  a  check  upon  them. 

U&m   Shah   employed   one   portion   of  his  troops   in 

building  the  fortifications  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and 

the  other  portion  of  them  not  so  employed  were  sent 

igainst  the   Gakers,  who  kept  them  busy   with  daily  contests 

combats.  By  day  the  Gakers  met  them  hand  to  hand  in  Gak€«.° 

fight,  and  at  night  crept  like  banditti  round  the  camp, 

ud  by  sudden  attacks  where  least  expected,  carried  off 

men  and  women,  bond  and  free,  all  of  whom  they  kept 

in  shameful  captivity,  and  sold  as  slaves  indiscriminately. 

For  two  years,  while  the  works  were  going  on,  Islam 

Kept  his  Afghdns  employed  with  stone  and  mortar,  or 

n  constant  skirmishing,  and  all  the   time  kept  back 

iheir  pay.     Their  hatred  to  him  became  extreme,  and  niscontcnu 

^ented  itself  in  reproaches  and  abuse ;  for   such  was 

heir  terror  of  him,  and  the  ascendency  that  he  had 

*  Ut  supra.    Some  make  this  ill-juilged  pageantry  occur  after  the  first 
efeat. 

VOL.  It,  II  II 
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He  msdEes 
peace 
with  the 
Gakers  on 
their  ex- 
pelling the 
Ni^xis, 


who  retreat 

tovrrads 

K:u(hmir, 


acquired  over  their  minds,  that  none  dared  to  re 
strate.  At  length  Shah  Muhammed  Firmuli,  a  i 
man  whose  wit  and  humour  sometimes  enabled  h 
tell  bold  truths,  informed  the  King  that,  the 
before,  he  had  had  a  singular  dream.  '*  My  K 
said  he,  "methought  I  saw  three  bags  fall  froE 
sky;  one  was  filled  with  earth,  one  with  gold,  an< 
with  paper.  The  earth  fell  on  the  soldiers,  the 
on  the  Hindu  clerks  of  office,  the  paper  on  the 
treasury."  Islam  Shah,  who  saw  at  once  the  tenc 
of  the  fable,  was  diverted,  and  promised  that  as 
as  he  returned  to  Gualiar  he  would  make  thi 
countants  write  out  the  bills  for  the  two  years'  an 
and  pay  the  amount.  "  It  so  happened,"  says  th< 
torian,  "  that  this  never  was  performed,  as  he  was 
ried  off  before  it  was  effected."* 

But,  brave  as  was  the  defence  of  the  Gakers  in 
wild  country,  and  successful  as  they  were,  sheltere 
their  glens,  ravines  and  jungles,  in  repelling  the  at 
of  the  royal  army,  they  at  length  clearly  saw  that 
could  expect  no  quiet  while  they  continued  to  si 
Azim  Humayun  or  his  followers.  Sultan  Adam  hi 
sued  for  peace,  it  was  granted  on  condition  that  - 
Humayun  and  his  followers  should  leave  the  ecu 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  Niazis,  now  more  distr 
than  ever,  determined  to  attempt  Kashmir, 
seem  to  have  been  invited  by  a  party,  who  offered 
the  government,  it  is  said,  with  treacherous  v 
At  all  events,  Isblm  Shah  put  the  mountain  trib 
Kashmir  on  their  guard,  and  urged  them  to  aver 
approaching  danger.  ^Misled,  it  is  said,  by  their  gi 
tliough  no  such  treachery  is  necessary  to  accoun 
what  followed,  the  Xiilzis  entered  the  passes  of 
mountainous  region,  and  soon  found  themselves  ci 
from  all  retreat  or  advance.  The  precipices  i 
were  occupied  by  armed  men.     In  vain  did  the  J 

•  Tar.  Bed.  f.  158. 
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do  all   that  courage   could   cfFect,    the   very   women,   ciiap.il 
Among   whom  >yere    the   mother  and    wife   of    Azim 
Humdyun,  arming  themselves  to  defenil  tlieir  honour.  UTmTnatiMi 
-A.  shower  of  stones  from  hands  uhsclmi   poured  down  j"**>«^«- 
upon  them,  and  not  an  indivi<hial  escaped.     In  this 
defile  Azim  Ilumayun  and  his  brothers  Said  Khan  and 
Sh^bdz  Khan,  the  King's  brother-in-law,  were  slain, 
and  their  heads  cut  off  and  sent  to  Ishim  Sliah.* 

While  Islam's  forces  were  engaged  against  the  Gakers  wumimiicii 
aad  the  tribe  of  Jenjuha,   who   occupied   tlie   strong  ^^""^*^^- 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Jelem,  not  content  witli 
the  works  still  carried  on  at  Khotas,  he  bogan  to  con- 
atract  another   fort   at   ]\Ianghar  or  Mankot,    on  the 
fiffthest  outskirts  of  the  Sewalik  mountains.     It  was 
on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  was  composed  of  four 
or  five  forts,  on  as  many  eminences,  but  all  connected 
together.     Abulfazl  says  that  Islam  Shah  founded  it 
in  consequence  of  some  bad  omen  that  had  ailected  his 
imagination,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  against  the  im- 
pending evil.     It  was  while  encamped  at  IJin,  super- 
intending the  building  of  this  fort,   that  he   made   a 
narrow  escape  from  being   assassinated.     As  he   was  his  narrow 
iBoending  a  confined  pass  on  his  way  to  the  fort,  a  man,  «ssal^n^"* 
tAo  had  concealed  himself,  rushed  upon  him  with  a  ""*•"• 
naked  sword,  and  aimed  a  blow  which  Islam  skilfully 
iraided  off  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  whicli,  however, 
being  cut  through,  his  face  was  somewhat  wounded. 
When  the  assassin  was  raising  his  arm  for  a  second 
Itioke,  the  King,  who  was  a  powerful  man  and  versed 
in  athletic  exercises,  leaping  from  his  horse  and  clasping 
the  assassin's  arms,  called  upon  some  Amirs  who  had 
galloped  up  to  his  aid,  to  put  the  man  to  death.     "  Let 
lis  inquire,"  they  said,  "  who  instigated  him  to  such  a 
deed."     "  No,"  said  Islam  Shah,   ''  the  wretch  may  be 

•  Tar.  Niz.  f.  221.;  Akbermima,     were  uigustly  accused  of  treachery. 
f.  91.;  Tar.  Be<l.  f.  158.  ;  Khol.  ul     The  catastrophe  was  a  natural  one, 
Tow.  f.  282. ;  Ferishta  II.  p.  135.     where  the  natives  were  prepared. 
One  may  suspect  that   the  guides 
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the  ruin  of  many  houses.  Put  him  instantly  to  de 
This  act  of  generosity  does  not  appear  to  be  mu 
unison  with  Isldm's  habitual  conduct.  He  obse 
however,  that  the  villain's  sword  was  one  which  h 
himself  presented  to  Ekb^  Khan,  a  man  whom  h 
raised  from  the  lowest  rank,  had  elevated  to  situa 
of  dignity  in  his  court,  and  honoured  with  his  ] 
cular  favour.  Isldm  now  deprived  him  of  his 
and  restored  him  to  his  original  meanness.  But  th 
the  Afghan  Amirs,  by  whom  he  was  detested,  i 
the  King  to  put  him  to  death,  Isldm  Shah  ref 
saying  that,  however  much  he  was  ashamed  a 
patronage  which  he  had  afforded  to  one  so  unwc 
he  would  not  utterly  destroy  what  he  had 
cherished.* 

Having  settled  the  Penjdb  and  strengthene 
frontier,  Isldm,  who  had  now  been  two  years  b 
the  Satlej,  set  out  on  his  march  back  to  Delhi.  I 
at  this  time  that  Edmr^n  Mirza,  who,  driven 
Kdbul,  and  afterwards  from  the  Afghdn  country 
come  to  his  camp  some  time  before,  disappointed  i 
expectations  of  succour,  made  his  escape,  and  flee 
to  the  Scwalik  f  mountains  and  afterwards  to  the  Gi 
Islam  continued  his  march,  and  had  arrived  at  ] 
when  news  were  brought  that  the  Emperor  Hun 
had  reached  the  Indus  with  an  army,  on  his  w 
Advance  of  invade  Hindustan.  The  King  was  then  ill,  and,  \ 
moment,  had  a  number  of  leeches  on  his  neck, 
instantly  shook  them  off,  and  without  even  wa 
away  the  blood,  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his 
ordered  his  horse,  mounted,  and  the  same  daj 
encamped  three  kos  from  the  town.     The  troops 


Ejimrin 
▼isitshli 
camp. 
A.H.  959, 
A.  o.  1552. 


*  Tar.  Niz.  f.  220. ;  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  168. 

t  K  dm  ran,  as  he  approached 
Isl&m's  camp,  was  received  by  Himu 
BakAl,   who  was  sent  out  to   meet 


him.     This  supposes  Hfrou 
already  attained  considenibl 
and  he  is  accordingly  said 
been  in  high  favour.    Tar. 
158. 
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ad  already  suffered  so  much  from  want,  were  driven  chap.  ir. 
istracted  by  this  new  movement ;  so  that  some  of  his 
Gnisters  ventured  to  represent  to  him  that,  as  a 
owerful  enemy  was  marching  to  meet  him,  and  the 
roops  were  in  distress  and  murmuring,  it  would  be  a 
racious  act  and  befitting  his  royal  dignity,  to  dis- 
barge  their  arrears  of  pay.  IsMm  told  them  in  reply 
lat,  if  he  paid  the  troops  at  that  time,  they  would 
scribe  the  concession  to  his  necessities  and  to  com- 
olsion,  and  would  act  upon  that  supposition  on  future 
ccasions;  but  he  assured  them  that,  after  he  had  re- 
amed victorious  from  this  campaign,  he  would  order 
he  whole  arrears  of  the  last  two  years  to  be  paid  all 
n  one  sum.  The  soldiers,  stifling  their  feelings  and 
leeing  no  remedy,  repaired  to  the  camp.  The  dmught- 
ballocks,  employed  for  moving  the  cannon,  had  all  been 
lent  to  pasture  at  great  distances.  Determined  that 
Qo  time  should  be  lost,  the  King  commanded  the  foot- 
soldiers  to  drag  them  along ;  which  they  did  for  several 
days,  some  of  the  larger  guns  requiring  each  one  or 
two  thousand  men  to  move  them.  Without  loss  of 
time  he  thus  reached  the  Penjdb.  Humayun,  having  His  retreat 
secared  his  brother  KAmrAn,  and  failed  in  an  attempt  ***  ^**"^- 
to  reach  Kashmir,  aware  of  Islam's  approach,  returned 
to  Edbul.  Upon  which  Isldm,  worn  out  with  sickness 
and  disease,  retraced  his  steps  from  Ldhdr,  and  soon 
after  repaired  to  Gudliar.* 

It  was  during  this  and  his  former  residence  at  Ldhiir  Meditated 
that  IsMm  Shah,  following  up  in  some  measure  his  ^^S? 
fiither's  ideas,   is  said  to  have  seriously  meditated  the  and  removal 

of  the 

destruction  of  that  capital.    It  was  a  large  and  flourish-  capital  to 
ing  city,  the  centre  of  a  rich  trade,  and  amply  furnished  ^'^°^^^    i 
srith  every  useful  and  costly  production  of  the  times, 
[t  had  a  numerous  and  warlike  population,  and  large 
nanufactories  of  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  mili- 

•  Tar.  Nil.  f.221.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  I69. 
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BOOK  VI.  tary   accoutrements,   and   of  every  warlike  store.      If 
recovered  and  occupied  by  the  exiled  family,  or  by  any 
invaders  from  the  North,  it  would  become,  he  imagined, 
a  most  convenient  station,  both  for  arming  their  troops, 
and  for  invading  India.     His  plan  was  to  have  razed 
this  noble  town  from  the  foundation,  and  to  have  re- 
moved tlie  capital  of  the  Penjab  to  Mdnkot,  which  was 
more  remote  from   tlie  country   of  the  Afghans,  and 
from   the   desert   along   the   left  bank   of  the   Indus, 
while,  from  its  position  in  the  Sialkot  range,  it  was  less    -• 
liable  to  invasion,  and  more  capable  of  defence.    But    " 
this  truly  oriental  plan,  so  pregnant  with  misery  and    j] 
ruin  to  thousands  of  his   subjects,  was  never  carried    "4 
into  effect.  ^ 

Mutual  «us-  Shir  Shah,  during  his  short  reign,  had  placed  his  4^ 
isiamand  kingdom  in  so  formidable  a  position,  that  the  reign  of  ^ 
hu nobles,  j^jg  gucccssor  was  disturbed  by  no  foreign  invasion;  but 
it  was  troubled,  first  by  civil  wars,  and  afterwards  by 
repeated  conspiracies.  Whether  these  were  owing  to 
the  jealous  temper  of  Isldm,  or  were  a  consequence  of 
the  insubordinate  and  independent  habits  of  his  Afghan 
nobles,  is  not  very  clear,  in  the  scanty  and  unsatisfac- 
tory accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
history  of  his  reign.  But  it  would  rather  appear  that 
Isldm,  fretted  by  finding  them  constantly  in  his  way, 
when  he  wished  to  rule  as  an  absolute  prince,  attempted 
s)'stematically  to  weed  out  the  more  powerful  Afghan 
chiefs*,  without  being  sufficiently  aware  that,  while  he 
got  free  of  a  temporary  annoyance,  he  was  destroying 
tlie  real  strength  of  his  dynasty  and  race.  We  have 
seen  that  attempts  upon  his  life,  probably  produced  hV 
this  severity,  were  made  at  different  times,  though  they 
failed.     Even  in   his  favourite  retreat  of  Gualiar,  to 

*  Bedauiii  tells  us  that  his  sus-  mixed  opium  in  his  drink,  eati^ 

picions  of  the  designs  of  the  Afghan  pents  and  drank  poison,  probtbly  ^ 

chiefs  had  produced  in  his  mind  the  antidotes  while  he  thirsted  for  tbc 

most     inveterate   hatred ;    that     he  blood  of  his  Afghdn  subjectn,  f*  1^^ 
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vhich  he  retired  as  a  place  of  security  from  these  ciiap.ii. 
attempts,  he  was  not  safe  from  the  assassin's  arm.  One 
hy  while  he  was  out  hunting  at  Anteri  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, a  band  of  men,  instigated  by  persons  of  note, 
lay  in  wait,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  dcatli  as 
be  returned.  It  so  happened  that  he  came  back  b}'  a 
different  road  from  that  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
take,  and  thus  the  plot  failed.  But  the  king  was  soon 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  and  ])ut  to  death  those 
who  were  convicted  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  or 
supposed  to  be  so.  But  he  did  not  stop  there ;  and  it 
18  alleged  that  there  was  hardly  any  Amir  distinguished 
for  power  or  influence,  on  whom  his  suspicions  did  not 
fall,  and  whom  he  did  not  put  to  death,  or  imprison.* 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  I  shim  Shall  was  rendered  i^-at^  of 
wretched    by  bad   health   and    bodily  suflering.     His    *  " 
disease,  whether  a  fistula  or  piles,  was  attended  with 
tumours  all  over  his  loins,  occasioned  much  pain,  and 
baffled  the  efforts  of  his  physicians.     These  and  otlier 
bodily  infirmities  brought  him  to  the  grave,  after  a  a.ii.  nco. 
rdgn  of  between  eight  and  nine  years.f  ^'^'  ^^^^' 

His  character,  as  given  by  historians,  is  not  exactly  ihs  chiu 
what  one  would  expect  from  the  public  transactions  of  ^^^^^' 
his  reign.  All  allow  that,  in  person,  he  was  handsome, 
and  that  his  bodily  strength,  which  was  naturally  great, 
had  been  cultivated  by  constant  activity  and  exercise. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  competent  degree  of  learning, 
and  to  have  treasured  up  in  his  memory  the  chief  works 
of  some  of  the  best  Persian  poets.  He  was  intelligent, 
acute,  fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men  and  of  pious 

•  Tar.  Niz.  f.  222.  Taiikli-e    Nizami  gives    him    nine 

t  Abulfazl   makes   him  die   22.  years,  and  is  followed  by  Ferishta; 

Zik&dah,  a.  h.  9(^0.  (Oct  SO,  a.  d.  Tab.  Akb.   f.  182.;   Tar.  Nizami, 

15.53),  after  a  reign  of  ei;^ht  years  f.  221. ;  Akbernama,  f.  })1. ;  Khol. 

two   months    and  eight  days  ;    tlie  ul  Towdrikh,  pp.  27.9 — 28  L ;   Vc- 

Nis^bnama,    26.;     Zihajeh    (Dec.  rishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  liJ4 — 138.;  Ni- 

3nl),  after  a  reign  of  eight  years  Eubnama,  f.  114. 
nine  months  and  seven  days;  the 
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; BOOK  VI.  divines,  and  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  extempore 
A.T1i663.  poetical  composition,  as  well  as  for  his  wit  and  ready 
repartee.  He  always  maintained  a  powerful  army, 
abundantly  supplied  with  horses,  elephants,  artillery  and 
stores ;  and  subjected  it  to  strict  discipline.  "  Though 
lie  vexed  his  soldiers  extremely,"  says  Abulfazl,  "yet 
he  conducted  himself  with  justice  to  his  other  sub- 
jects."* "He  adopted,"  says  another  writer,  "the 
same  principles  of  justice  and  policy  as  his  able  father: 
the  strong  were  not  permitted  to  oppress  the  weak.  His 
internal  administration  was  excellent.  The  Kaniingoes, 
who  keep  the  revenue  accounts  of  perganas,  he  em- 
ployed to  watch  over  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
ryots,  and  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  on  the 
crops,  and  the  extent  of  offences  and  crime.  Few 
princes  on  record,"  he  adds,  "  in  military  skill,  in  policy, 
justice  and  good  government,  have  ever  equalled  these 
two."f  He  is  represented  as  magnificent  in  his  state, 
and  as  liberal  in  his  donations  to  public  works  and  to 
holy  men.  He  preserved  all  lands  granted  for  religious 
or  charitable  purposes  inviolate.  He  kept  up  his  father's 
serais  in  their  whole  extent,  and  the  distribution  of 
food  to  travellers,  and  for  that  purpose  carefully  pro- 
tected all  the  lands  that  had  been  given  them.  In  ad- 
dition, he  ordered  a  serai  to  be  built  between  each  two 
of  his  father's  ;3adding  a  mosque,  a  reader,  a  well,  and 
a  water-carrier  to  each.  He  also  gave  the  post-houses 
so  many  additional  horses  as  to  enable  them  to  convey 
intelligence  with  increased  speed  from  place  to  place 
over  every  portion  of  his  extensive  empire.J 

The  great  objects  of  his  reign  seem  to  have  been  to 
establish  himself  on  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brother ;  and,  after  that  was  accomplished,  to  re- 
duce the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  who  almost  over- 

*  Akberndma,  f.  9I.  f.91.;  Feri8lita,vol.ii.p.lSO.;  Khafi 

t  Khol.  ul  Tow.  f.  284.  Khan,  ff.  59— 6I.;     Nisibnama-e 

i  Tar.  Niz.  f.  221. ;  Akberndma,      AfghAnfin,  f.  1 1 1. 
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hadowed  the  throne.     His  father,  adopting  a  diflPerent  chap.ii. 
lolicy   from  his,  turned  the  power  and  talents  of  his 
lobles  to  account,  and  preserved  their  affection  and  his 
»wn  superiority,  by  the  ascendency  of  his  talents. 

Isl&in,  before  he  mounted  the  throne,  had  conducted 
nan  J  military  expeditions ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
he  success  of  all  his  measures  after  he  became  kin^^i 
ihoagb  unfeeling  and  cruel,  he  must  have  been  a  prince 
)f  no  ordinary  sagacity  and  talent. 

Indeed,  even  Abulfazl,  though,  in  "writing  the  life  of 
the  two  first  monarchs  of  the  Siir  dynasty,  he  loads 
them  with  reproaches  and  speaks  of  them  with  aversion 
and  contempt,  is  compelled,  in  a  later  part  of  his  work, 
when  writing  the  history  of  Mobarez  or  Muhammed 
Shah  Adel,  to  do  them  more  justice.     "From  the  time 
that  Mobdrez  Khan  came  to  the  throne,"  says  he,  "  the 
aflbirs  of  Hindustdn  went  backwards ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
&ther  and  son,  his  predecessors,  were  men  of  talent,  and 
ddlfhl  in  the  administration  of  affairs.    Alas !  that  they 
should  have  spent  their  lives  in  ingratitude  and  rebel- 
Bon.     Had  these  two  persons  been  servants  of  the  im- 
perial family,  the  one  might  have  slione  at  the  court, 
the  other  in  charge  of  the  frontier,  to  the  benefit  of  their 
lawful  sovereign  as  well  as  to  their  own  happiness.    The 
direction  of  the  council  might  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  father,  the  protection  of  the  frontier  to  the  son :   at 
•11  events,  loaded  with  the  favour  of  their  lord,  in  return 
for  faithful  service,  they  would  have  enjoyed  that  life 
ifhich   the   truly   wise   regard   as   life   indeed.      Such 
Servants  would   have  deserved   such  a  master.      But 
even  the  enjoyment  of  supreme  power  founded  on  ingra- 
titude, men  of  superior  intellect  hold  as  worse  than 
death.     The  Great  Being  that  regulates  the  world  soon 
scatters  it  abroad."*    The  doctrine  of  legitimacy  is  here 
applied  with  some  boldness.     The  Tartars  had  been  only 
five  years  masters  of  Delhi  when  Humdyun  mounted 

•  Akbernama,  f.  92.  No.  3.  f.  206. 
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BOOK  VI.  the  throne,  which,  for  a  long  course  of  years  preceding, 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Afghdns.  But  suck 
is  the  spirit  of  adulation.  The  family  which  happens  to 
fill  the  throne  when  the  author  writes  holds  it  by  divine 
appointment ;  and  all  opposition  to  them,  at  whatew 
previous  time,  is  treated  as  revolt,  contumacy,  or  rebdr  i 
lion.  ^ 

Islam  Shah  made  an  attempt  to  settle  all  the  affairs  j 
of  his  kingdom  on  a  regular  systematic  plan.*    He  ca- 
deavoured  to  concentrate  all  power  in  his  own  person. 
"  lie  deprived  the  Amirs  of  all  their  war  elephants," 
says  Abdal  Kdder,  "  leaving  them  perhaps  only  a  bad 
female  one  for  carriage."     His  tents  and  the  screens 
enclosing  them  were  of  a  red  colour.     He  appropriated  \ 
to  himself  the  whole  revenues  of  his  kingdom  instead  j 
of  scattering  them  by  assignations ;  and  paid  his  soldien  i 
wholly  in  money,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  practice  of  ' 
the  dagh^  or  giving  them  horses  furnished  by  govern- 
ment and  branded  with  a  stamp  to  distinguish  them,  a  | 
mode  which  Shir  Shah  had  employed.    Reports  came  in  ! 
to  him  regularly  from  every  part  of  his  territories ;  and 
in  return,  he  wrote  mandates  concerning  every  matter 
and  thing,  whether  relating  to  religion,   civil  govern- 
ment or  revenue,  descending  to  the  minutest  details  in 
all  that  concerned  the  army  or  cultivators,  tribesmen  or 
merchants.     To  these  mandates,  whether  agreeable  to 
the  law  or  not,  it  was  necessary  to  conform  in  their 
minutest  particulars.     No  reference  to  Kazi  or  Mufti 
was  allowed. 

Early  in  his  reign,  he  stationed  large  bodies  of  troops, 
consisting  generally  of  five  thousand  horse  each,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  dominions.  He  seems  to  have  kept  up 
something  like  a  standing  army,  which  his  plan  of  bring- 
ing all  revenue  directly  into  the  public  treasury  must 
have  assisted  him  in  doing.  He  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  dread  of  his  power  unceasingly  before  his  great 

•  Tar.  Bed.  f.  156. 
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Beers :  and  justice  in  civil  cases  was  administered  not  chap.  ii. 
^  the    Mufti   or  Kdzi,   but  by  a  Munsif  or  Amin. 
Every  Friday,"  says  Abdal  Kader,  "  the  great  Amirs 

five  thousand,  ten  thousand  and  twenty  thousand 
>rse,  pitched  a  lofty  tent  with  eight  balls*,  and  placed 
1  a  throne  a  slipper  of  Selim  Shah's,  with  a  quiver 
hich  he  had  given  to  the  Sirdar.  First  of  all  the  f^^^^^^""- 
immander  of  the  army,  then  the  Civil  Judge  f,  called  Justice. 
.min,  and  afterwards  all  others  in  turn,  offered  obei- 
ince  to  it,  by  bowing  towards  it  with  the  utmost 
sverence ;  after  which,  every  one  went  and  seated  him- 
df  in  his  place.  A  secretary  J  then  came  forward  and 
ead  distinctly  and  fully,  a  code  of  regulations  extend- 
!ig  to  eighty  sections  §  of  paper,  more  or  less.  In  this 
ode  was  found  a  direction  for  every  case  of  difficulty; 
ind  all  were  obliged  to  conform  rigidly  to  its  injunc- 
ioDB.  If  it  happened  that  any  Amir  acted  contrary  to 
them,  the  secretary  sent  a  report  of  the  circumstance 
to  the  Court,  and  an  answer  was  forthwith  received, 
with  orders  for  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  offender  as  a 
punishment.  These  forms  continued  to  be  observed  till 
the  end  of  Selim  Shah's  reign.  The  author  of  this 
work,  in  the  year  u.  956,  being  young,  and  in  the 
country  of  Bijwdrah,  a  dependency  of  liiana,  went  with 
Us  maternal  grandfather,  on  whom  be  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty,  to  the  camp  of  Ferid  Taran,  a  commander 
Df  five  thousand,  and  saw  this  form  and  ceremony  ob- 
lerved."  || 

There  seems  to  liave  been  a  considerable  degree  of  Account  of 
eligious  ebullition  at  this  time  in  Hindustan,  as  often  amuhc 
uippens  in  disturbed  periods.     An  instance  of  it  is  re-  MchdcYis. 
corded,  in  which  Islam  Shah  liad  some  concern.     One 
iheikh  Hasan,  a  favourite  scholar  or  disciple  of  the 
:clebrated  Sheikh  Selim  Chisliti  of  Sikri,  having   at- 

*  Hesht  sargheh.  §  Band. 

t  Munsif.  II   Tar.  Bedauni,  ff.  156,  15?. 

t  Dabfr. 
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BOOK  VL  tained  great  distinction,  himself  undertook  the  o1 

training  aspirants  in  the  road  of  spiritual  knowle 

the  city  of  Biana.  On  his  death,  he  was  succeedec 
saintly  influence  by  his  son  Sheikh  Aldi,  a  man  o 
attainments  in  learning  and  in  the  knowledge  of  sj 
things,  who  continued  to  draw  many  followers  j 
him,  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

It  so  happened  that  Sheikh  Abdalla  Ni^i,  an  A 
and  also  favourite  scholar  of  Sheikh  Selim  C 
having  returned  from  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka, 
and  settled  in  Bidna.  In  the  course  of  his  t 
which  had  extended  into  Arabia,  Persia,  Khor&BJ 
Transoxiana,  he  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  t 
of  Mehdevis*,  which  at  that  period  appear  t 
been  extensively  diffused.  Sheikh  Aldi,  who  m^ 
was  delighted  with  his  manners  and  conversatioi 
gradually  adopted,  in  their  full  extent,  the  new  do< 
which  in  many  respects  agree  with  those  of  the 
renouncing  those  of  his  father  and  former  re 
teachers. 

The  founder  of  this  sect,  which  added  another 
many  that  have  divided  the  Musulmans,  was 
Muhammed,  a  native  of  Judnpiir,  born  about  A.  i 

A.  D.  1482,  but  whose  religious  mission  extended  from  887  ' 
'  •  when  he  died  at  Farra  in  Khorasdn.f  He  profe 
be  the  Mehdi,  the  Comforter  or  Paraclete,  promise 
by  the  Christian  and  Muhammedan  religions ;  i 
followers  pretended  that  the  truth  of  his  missic 
proved  by  numerous  miracles.  The  leading  art 
their  faith  were,  that  he  was  indeed  the  pr 
Mehdi,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  love  and  folic 
who  did  not  being  infidels  ;  that  his  inspiration,  li 

•  This  sect   extended   into   the  of  the  sect  even  gave  rise 

Dekhan.    Ismael   Nizam    Shah   of  of  religious  war.      Ibid. 

Ahmednagar    was  led  by  his  Mi-  278. 
nister  Jemkl  Khan  to  join  it.     Fe-  t  a.  ii.  910. ;  Zikadeb^ : 

rishta,  vol.  iii.  p.  277-    This  was  in  1505,  April  23.) 
Feri8hta*8  own  time.     The  progress 
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if  OSes,  was  derived  directly  from  God,  without  the   chap.  it. 
rmediate  agency  of  angels;   that  the  Mehdi  and  " 

liammed  were  equal  in  authority ;  and  that  none  of 
Hadis,  or  traditional  sayings  of  Muhammed,  were 
^  unless  confirmed  by  the  Koran  or  by  the  Mehdi, 
irhom  alone  was  committed  the  task  of  admitting 
Is  into  bliss,  or  consigning  them  to  misery.  The 
sioii  of  Muhammed  and  of  the  Mehdi  were  for  pur- 
es  quite  distinct  from  each  other ;  that  of  the  former 
ig  to  preach  the  laws  of  faith ;  that  of  the  latter, 
commands  and  rules  for  the  practice  of  good  works. 
5  Koran  revealed  to  Muhammed  was  to  be  explained 
the  Mehdi.  He  taught  that  it  was  possible  to  see 
1  even  in  this  world — by  a  total  oblivion  of  self  in 
f  meditation,  followed,  in  the  progress  of  pious 
traction,  by  a  moral  or  spiritual  death.  In  this  pro- 
18  towards  the  Divine  or  Beatific  vision  they  marked 
several  stages,  in  the  last  of  which  the  successful 
otee,  losing  his  identity,  became  united  with  the 
ty.  In  the  course  of  this  progress,  he  ceased  read- 
ihe  Koran,  which,  with  every  other  study,  became 
erfluous  as  the  mystic  vision  advanced ;  he  passed 
raised  the  seventy  thousand  veils  that  obscure  the 
w  of  things  as  they  really  exist ;  was  blest  with  the 
it  of  heaven  and  of  hell — of  the  souls  of  the  just 
I  of  the  prophets,  before  being  absorbed  into  the 
ng  of  God.  Such  were  their  chief  articles  of  faith. 
Dse  relating  to  works  flow  naturally  from  them.  As 
y  held  that  worldly  wealth  or  possessions  were  the 
t  of  all  evil,  and  that  attachment  to  wives,  children, 
itions,  or  any  thing  earthly,  by  diverting  the  mind 
m  things  divine,  produced  infidelity  and  led  to  hell, 
chief  of  their  practical  doctrines  were  the  renun- 
tion  of  all  the  world  and  its  gifts,  houses,  land, 
men,  children,  silver  and  gold  ;  when  persecuted,  the 
y  alternative  offered,  was  to  desert  their  country 
to  have  recourse  to  arms :  their  conversation  was  to 
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BOOK  vj.  be  only  with  the  virtuous :  they  were  as  they  advanced 
to  quit  all  society,  the  better  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  me- 
ditation on  God,  thereby  in  the  end  to  attain  the  longed- 
for  vision :  they  were  to  fight  for  the  Word  of  God, 
either  with  the  sword  of  poverty  or  of  prayer,  or  with 
that  of  war.  To  kill  an  infidel  they  deemed  no  crime; 
and  they  might  lawfully  take  ample  license  in  retaliation,, 
or  revenge,  of  such  as  molested  their  sect.  Such  as  had 
only  begun  their  lieavenly  course  were  enjoined  to  read 
the  Koran,  and  to  observe  the  five  stated  times  of  prayer. 
The  more  advanced  seem  to  have  been  exempted  from 
all  external  observances.* 

Sheikh  Abdalla,  on  his  return  from  the  Hejiz,  follow- 
ing out  the  precepts  of  his  new  faith,  liad  taken  up  bis 
residence  in  a  garden  near  Biana  at  the  Mhdr  Tank,  t 
neighbourhood  frequented  by  persons  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  was  accustomed  himself  to  repair  to  it,  to 
draw  water,  and  carry  it  away  on  his  head  with  un- 
affected humility.  When  prayer-time  came,  he  col- 
lected a  number  of  individuals  of  the  lowest  class,  'wate^ 
drawers,  carriers  of  wood  and  grass-cutters,  who  lived 
around.  Them  he  instructed  with  the  honest  zeal  of 
a  missionary,  and  with  the  eloquence  and  knowledge  of 
a  man  of  letters.  His  preaching  was  successful,  and 
his  patience  and  unremitting  fervour  brought  in  many 
to  his  fold. 

Sheikh  Aldi,  who  was  struck  with  the  fervour  and  unc- 
tion of  his  teaching  soon  became  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines;  confessed  that  this  was  indeed  true  re- 
ligion ;  recommended  it  to  his  followers  ;  renounced  his 
own  tenets ;  and  having  humbly  joined  the  new  sect, 
deserted  his  monastery,  the  rents  attached  to  it  and  his 
dwelling,  and  invited  his  family  to  follow  him  to  share 
his  poverty  and  humble  living;  but  offering,  if  they 
were  unwilling  to  do  this,  to  divide  his  property  with 

*  Pke  Colonel  Miles's  interesting  Trangactions  of  Literary  Society  of 
Account   of   Muhammed    Mehdi ;      Bombay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281— 29*. 
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lem  according  to  the  law,  and  then  let  them  go,  in  chap.  ii. 
od's  name.  Having  removed  to  the  neighbourhood, 
id  placecl  himself  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
heikh  Abdalla,  he  continued  his  study  of  the  new 
reed,  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  sect,  and  divided 
U  he  possessed  among  the  poor.  Many  of  his  former 
iBciples  followed  him,  and  embraced  the  new  doctrines. 
[e  daily,  at  the  hours  of  morning  and  afternoon  prayer, 
zpouTided  the  Holy  Koran  in  presence  of  assembled 
Bdtitudes  with  such  persuasive  eloquence,  that  his 
learers,  catching  his  enthusiasm,  inevitably  became 
sonverts;  and  hundreds,  abandoning  their  wives  and 
imilies,  their  goods  and  possessions,  and  all  that  tied 
hem  to  the  world,  renounced  their  sins  and  all  evil 
oaraes,  and  ranged  themselves  among  the  disciples  of 
be  Mehdevis.  All  that  they  possessed  they  enjoyed 
I  common ;  or,  if  any,  such  as  agriculturists  or  mer- 
lants,  continued  in  their  occupations,  they  made  a 
ow  to  devote  a  tenth  of  their  income  to  charity  and 
le  service  of  God.  In  every  thing  they  trusted  to 
od.  They  used  no  cooking  vessels,  but  when  they  re- 
sived  a  handful  of  flour  mixed  it  up,  just  as  it  was, 
nth  salt  and  water,  and  used  it  while  it  lasted.  In 
ome  instances,  where  they  happened  to  get  nothing, 
hey  were  known  to  fast  for  two  or  three  days  with 
lerfect  resignation,  without  venting  a  complaint  or 
nanifesting  any  indication  of  suffering.  But  in  spite 
)f  their  destitute  condition,  they  always  went  armed, 
carrying  a  sword  and  shield  or  other  arms,  that  they 
naight  repel  their  enemies.  And,  wherever  they  saw 
any  person  do  what  was  contrary  to  their  notions  of 
right,  they,  in  the  first  instance,  mildly  warned  him  to 
desist;  but  if  he  persisted,  they  proceeded  to  compel 
Wm  by  force  and  violence  to  alter  his  conduct.  Such 
of  the  magistrates  as  had  adopted  the  Mehdevi  opinions 
gave  their  sanction  to  these  proceedings  ;  so  that  those 
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BOOK  VI.  of  them  who  disapproved  of  this  outrageous  conduct, 
were  unable  to  afford  a  remedy. 

Sheikh  Abdalla,  seeing  to  what  lengths  the  unrega* 
lated  zeal  of  Sheikh  Aldi  was  hurrying  him,  admO' 
nished  and  chid  him  gently,  and  suggested  to  him  tb 
propriety  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  ShdU 
Aldi,  in  deference  to  this  advice  of  his  spiritual  gmde 
but  without  abating  any  thing  of  his  usual  proceedingi 
set  out  attended  by  a  retinue  of  six  or  seven  hondra 
followers.*  In  passing  KhowAspiir,  which  lies  in  tlu 
Jiidpur  territory,  Khowds  Khan,  the  celebrated  Afgh&i 
chief,  who  was  then  stationed  on  that  frontier,  cam 
out  with  an  honorary  procession  to  meet  him,  listenei 
to  his  teaching,  and  became  a  convert  to  hb  opinicnu 
But  that  nobleman,  displeased  with  the  violence  o 
some  of  his  acts  and  doctrines,  and  dreading  the  con 
sequence  of  his  principles  on  the  troops,  soon  gave  hii 
up ;  and  Alai,  disconcerted  by  this  defection,  and  in 
fluenced  by  various  other  circumstances,   returned  tx 

A  H  939  I5i^"^>  just  about  the  time  when  Isldm  Shah  mounted 
the  throne  in  Agra.  The  Sheikh  was  summoned  fc 
Court  among  other  religious  men  of  the  time.  Bol 
there,  in  defiance  of  the  usage  and  etiquette  of  Courta 
and  following  the  levelling  principles  of  his  sect,  in- 
stead  of  the  usual  salutation  to  the  sovereign,  he  pro 
nounced  only  the  ordinary  and  familiar  greeting  to  an 
equal.f  This  departure  from  rule  was  eagerly  seized  bj 
the  King's  Ministers,  who  charged  the  obnoxious  inno- 
vator at  once  with  want  of  reverence  to  his  Majesty,  and 
with  heresy :  and  Miilla  Abdalla  Sultanpiiri,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  the  title  of  Makhdiim-al-mulk,  after  having 
various  conferences  witli  him,  went  so  far  as  to  issues 
fetwa  or  opinion,  declaring  him  guilty  of  a  capital 
offence.     Isldm  Shah  ordered  a  trial  to  take  place  in 

♦   Ferishta  gives  him  370.;  the      Tabak&t,  700  or  800;  the  Nii^b- 
Tarikh-e  Nizami,  600  or  700 ;  the      n6ma,  900. 

t  Alik-is-saldm. 
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esence,  and  before  such  as  were  considered  to  be  chap,  il 
ef  doctors  and  miillas  of  the  age.  In  the  course 
investigation  that  ensued,  Sheikh  Aldi  main- 
his  cause  with  such  superiority  of  talent  over 
U^  and,  when  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  mys- 
>f  the  Koran,  produced  such  an  effect  on  Isldm 
ximself,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  now.  Sheikh, 
tp  your  peculiar  and  heterodox  fancies,  and  you 
)e  made  Mohtesib*  of  all  my  kingdom.  Hitherto 
^ve  exercised  judgment  without  permission  from 
henceforward  do  so  under  my  authority."  But 
heikh,  true  to  his  principles,  refused  to  consent. 
Shah,  softening  the  severity  of  Miilla  Abdalla's 
J,  ordered  him  to  be  banished  to  Hindia.  f 
le,  such  was  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the 
nee  and  persuasive  powers  of  Aldi,  that  he  soon 
I  over  Behdr  Khan  Sinvdni,  the  governor,  and 
eater  part  of  his  troops  to  his  opinions ;  so  that 
lards  became  his  followers.  Makhdum-al-mulk, 
kming  these  tidings,  filled  with  saintly  rage, 
[ht  and  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  order  him 
o  Delhi,  where  a  council  was  convened  to  try  him 
riore  for  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  Before 
iuncil  Makhdiim-al-mulk  appeared  as  his  accuser, 
man,"  said  he,  "pretends  to  be  the  promised 
;  he  would  be  king  of  all  the  earth.  Your  army 
kched  to  him :  your  subjects,  in  the  social  rela- 
>f  life,  deserting  their  duties  as  parents,  husbands, 
hildren,  cling  to  his  novelties.  The  kingdom  is 
iger  of  falling  into  the  utmost  confusion."  Still, 
er,  Isldm  Shah  would  not  yield  to  the  severe  con- 
ns of  his  Ulema  ;  and  directed  that  Alai  should  be 
ito  Behdr  to  Sheikh  Badeh  Tyeb  Danishmend,  by 

e    Mohtesib    is    the   great      Dekhan,  f.  1 1 3^  and  that  he  stopped 
nomin.  at  Hindia  on  his  road, 

e  Nis&bnima  says^  to  the 

.II.  II 
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BooKTi.  whose  fetwa  he  professed  that  he  would  be  g 
and  himself  set  out  for  the  Penj&b. 

Sheikh  Badeh,  to  whom  Aldi  was  thus  com: 
had  been  much  followed  as  a  religious  guide  I 
Shah,  the  king's  father,  who  held  him  in  such  rei 
that  he  was  accustomed,  when  the  holy  man  was 
out,  to  place  the  shoes  before  his  feet.  Sheikh 
long  and  deeply  versed  in  the  theology  of  his  a 
religion,  entirely  coincided  in  opinion  with  Mai 
al-mulk,  and  to  that  effect  wrote  his  fetwa  or  < 
which  was  forthwith  for^varded  by  express  to 
Shah,  who  commanded  the  personsd  attendance 
prisoner.  At  this  period  Sheikh  Alai  was  seize 
a  pestilential  disease  then  raging.  This  malad 
farther  irritated  by  the  fatigue  of  his  long  joui 
the  Penjab ;  so  that,  when  he  reached  the  presc 
the  King,  he  was  unable  to  speak.  Islam  Sha! 
desirous  to  save  him,  standing  by  his  side,  gen 
dressed  him :  "  Only  whisper  in  my  ear,"  sa 
prince,  "  the  promised  Mehdi  is  not  come,  and  be 
Sheikh  Alai,  absorbed  in  a  meditative  trance,  d 
heed  his  words,  and  Islam,  driven  to  extremity 
unrelenting  divines,  commanded  him  to  be  sco 
At  the  third  stroke  of  the  lash,  says  the  his 
he  resigned  his  soul  to  his  Creator.  Islam 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  interred  in  th< 
of  his  forefathers.* 

*  The  account  of  this  transactioii  passed   Besawer,   on   bis 

is  taken  from   the  Tahak.  Akberi,  Mekka.     See  also  the  Nisa 

f.   182.;    Tar.  Nixami,  ff.  221 —  Afghanan,    ff.    111—114. 

223.;   Ferishta,  toI.  ii.  pp.138 —  authors  place  Alai's  death 

141.  See  also  the  Tarikh-e  Bedauni,  955.;  Bedauni,   with  men 

ff.  l6l— Ifo.     The  author  Abdal  bility,    in   a.  h.  957. ;    Ti 

Kader,  then  yery  young,  was  carried  f.  l67. 
by  his  father  to  see  Aldi  when  he 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IDLTAH  VJSiz  SHAH  Siht,  OFTEN  CALLED   THE    SHAH-ZADA 

VintZ  KHAN. 

40CB88ION   AND  MUKDER   OF  FIR6z   SHAH.  —  ACCOUNT   OF  HIS  UNCLE 

AND  MURDEBER,   MOB^CrEZ    KHAN. 

.ftr  the  death  of  IslAm,  or  Seh'm,  Shah,  the  AfghAn  cnAP^ii. 
chiefs  who  were  with  him  at  GudMr  acknowledged  his  a.d.  i653» 
fen  Firdz  EhaD,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  as  their  AcceJion 
K9veragn,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.     Coin  was  ^f^^^'^ 
ftnck,  and  the  prayer  for  the  reigning  prince  oflfered, 
ft  hifl  name.    But  his  reign  was  short.     Mobdrez  Khan, 
is  maternal  uncle  (the  son  of  NizAm  Khan  Siir,  Shir 
ihah'B  younger  brother),  hardened  by  a  guilty  ambi- 
um,  on  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  his  cousin 
flUiin    Shah,   entered   the  private  apartments   of  the 
mIbob,  with  the  intention  of  putting  to  death  the  young 
Qng.     Firtiz's  mother,  Bibi  Bdi*,  was   the  sister  of 
kfbbdrez   Khan.      On  hearing  that  her  brother   was 
brang  his  way  into  the   harem  attended   by  armed 
nen,  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  her  son, 
ihe  rushed  out,  and  seizing  the  hem  of  his  robe,  with 
prayers  and  tears  besought  him  to  spare  his  sister's 
hioy ;  offering  to  convey  the  youth  to  some  far  distant 
bmd  where  he  would  live  as  a  private  person,  and 
never  aspire  to  be  king :  or,  if  that  was  not  allowed  her, 
she  prayed  her  brother  at  least  to  spare  her  son's  life, 
though  doomed  to  imprisonment,  however  severe.     But  nis  murder. 
Kobdrez,  throwing  her  off,  seized  the  young  King,  and 
^rbarously  murdered  him  in  his  mother's  arms. 

*  This  lady  is  by  different  writers      Bfbi  M&hi^  the  last  probably  by  mis* 
called  Bibf  B&au,   Bibi  Bai,  and      Uke. 
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BOOK  VI.       This  sad  event  was  an  unhappy  consequence  o^ 

A.Z7563.    affectionate  temper  of  the  Queen.     Isldm  Shah,  hei 

husband,  who  had  formed  the  most  unfavourable 

nion  of  Mobdrez  Khan,  and  feared  his  attempts  oi 

life  of  his  son,  had  repeatedly  resolved  to  put  hi 

wT'ndl*^'   death,  and  was  as  often  prevented  only  by  her  inte 

and  mur-     tiou  and  tears.     After  he  had  taken  to  his  deatl 

btff«i  Khan,  the  King  again  told  Bibi  Bdi  that  she  must  choa 

tween   her  brother  and  her  son;   that  if  she  vt 

her  son's  life,  she  must  suffer  her  brother  to  be  t 

out  of  the  way ;  that  there  was  no  other  secuiitj 

the  prince.     But  Bibi  Bdi,  who  thought  Isldm*fl 

picions  unfounded,  and  that  Mobdrez  was  too  mv 

a  voluptuary,  and  too  much   devoted  to  idle  ai 

ment  to  be  ambitious,  finally  prevailed  upon  her 

band  to  spare  the  future  murderer  of  their  son. 

Abul-fazl  remarks  that  Nizdm  Khan  Siir,  the  yoi 
brother  of  Shir  Shah,  left  one  son  and  three  daug 
and  that  this  son,  as  well  as  the  husbands  of  a 
three  daughters,  attained  the  regal  dignity.  Th 
of  Mobdrez  Khan  now  became  king  by  his  crime 
of  the  daughters  had  married  the  late  King  Islam  1 
another  married  Ahmed  Khan  Siir,  the  viceroy  < 
Penjdb;  and  the  third,  Ibrdhim  Khan  Sdr,  bo 
whom,  in  their  turns,  we  shall  see  proclaimed  ] 
of  Delhi.* 

♦  The  authorities  to  be  consulted  f.  91. ;  Tar.  Bed&uni,  f.  17 
for  this  short  reign  are  the  Tar.  rishta^  yol.  ii.  p.  141.;  K 
Niz.  ff.    222,    223. ;    Akberndma,      Tow.  f.  284. ;  Khdfi  Khan, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

rLTAir  ICUHAlfMED  8HAH  ADSL  SI^B,  OFTEN  CALLED  ADELI. 

CUSIOV  OF  UObAxRZ  KHANy  OB  SULTAN    MUHAMSiED    SHAH.  —  HIS 

GBARACTEB. DEATH  OF   SEKANDER  KHAN    FISMULI  AT   THE    DER- 

XijL KETOLT  AND  DEFEAT  OF   tIj   KHAN. — CHARACTER  OF   THE 

VmSTKR  ldx6. SPREAD  OF    DISAFFECTION.  —  REVOLT  OF   IBRjC- 

HflC  KHAH  IN  BliNA.  —  HE  TAKES  DELHI  AND  AGRA,  AND  ASSUMES 
nS  80VESBI6RTT. —  DISTRACTED  STATE  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  —  RE- 
lOLT  OF  AHKED  KHAN  IN  THE  PENji^B  —  OPPOSED  AT  FARRA  BT 
nmlnhM  KHAN,  WHOM  HE  DEFEATS.  —  OCCUPIES  AGRA  AND  DEL- 
BL-^  DECLARED  EMPEROR    BT    THE    AFGHjCn    NOBLES.  —  HUmIyUN 

mXBS  THE  PENjIb. mS   GENERAL    BIRAM  KHAN  DEFEATS    THE 

krOlBiXB    ON     THE     SATLEJ. HUmXtUN     DEFEATS     AND     EXPELS 

AHMED  KHAN. — IBRlnfM  AGAIN  TAKES  THE  FIELD.  —  ADVANCE 
or  MUHAMMED  SHAH'S  FORCES  UNDER  h/mT^  —  WHO  DEFEATS 
AND  BESIEGES  HIM  IN  BL^NA.  —  REVOLT  OF  MUHAMMED 
IN    BENGAL.  —  RETREAT    OP    uhi6    FROM     BiAnA     TOWARDS 

FUOHT,   AND  FATE     OF    IBrAhIm    KHAN.  —  h/mIJ     JOINS 

MUHAMMED    SHAH     NEAR     KALPI. — DEFEATS  AND    DESTROYS    THE 

AIMT    OF   BENGAL.  —  HUmItUN   AT    DELHI. HIS    DEATH.  —  uiilt 

tan    AGAINST     AKBER. HE    OCCUPIES     AGRA     AND    DELHI.  —  IS 

DEFEATED,  AND  KILLED  AT  pXnIPAT.  —  SUBVERSION  OF  THE 
MJUXBAx  DTNASTT.  —  DEFEAT,    AND   DEATH     OF    MUHAMMED    SHAH 

nr  yyw^Tt.  —  his  character.  —  nis  son  sh^r  shah.  —  remarks 

OK  THE  AFGhXn  DYNASTY  IN  INDIA.  —  COMPETITORS  FOR  THE  80- 
TEBBIONTT  at   the   TIME   OF   HUmIyUN's  RESTORATION. 

FTEB  this  detestable  murder,  Mobare2  Khan  mounted  ^°^^-  ^' 
16  throne,  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  vazfrs  a.d.  isss. 
ho  were  on  the  spot,  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Mu-  ""^^J^fon 
ammed  Shah  Adel,  or  the  Just,  an  epithet  which  the  of  MoWre* 
3mmon  people  changed  into  Adeli;  or,  by  a  farther  suitonMu- 
)iTuption,  into  Andli,  or  "  the  Blind."  ^^^"^^ 

Sultan    Muhammed  possessed  no  qualities  fitted  to  nischamc 

I  I  3  ter. 
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BOOK  VL  make  him  a  good  king  or  a  good  man.     He  was  grossly 

ignorant,  and  hated  learning.     He  paid  little  attention 

to  public  affairs,  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  the  recesses  of  the  harem,  whoUy  given  up  to  sensual 
indulgence  and  debauchery,  varied  only  by  the  amose- 
ments  of  music  and  dancing.  In  music  he  is  said  to 
have  acquired  uncommon  proficiency ;  and  we  hard^ 
discover  another  commendable  trait  in  his  character. 
He  was  fond  of  low  pleasures  and  of  low  oompaDioD&^ 
who  flattered  him  and  confirmed  him  in  his  vices. 

In  his  expenditure  he  was  childishly  profiise.  Having 
heard  tales  of  the  magnificence  and  generosity  of  Sultan 
Muhammcd  Toghlak,  he  became  ambitious  of  rivaffiug 
him,  and  several  times  threw  open  the  doors  of  hii 
treasury,  when  he  bestowed  largesses  lavishly  on  tlie 
common  people,  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  their  a^ 
faction  •  With  a  similar  object  he  made  a  practice,  in 
going  through  the  streets  of  a  town,  to  shoot  golden^ 
headed  arrows ;  and  the  person  into  whose  house  they 
fell  or  who  found  them,  on  bringing  them  back,  was 
presented  with  the  sum  of  five  hundred  tangas*  in 
money.     But  these  practices  he  did  not  long  persist  in. 

On  his  accession  he  bestowed  the  office  of  vasir  and 
lieutenant  of  the  palace,  with  the  chief  management  of 
affairs,  on  Shemshir  Khan,  who  had  been  a  slave  of 
Shir  Shah,  and  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Khowds  Khan;  Doulat  Khan  Nouhdni,  a  new 
convert  and  his  prot6g6,  was  raised  to  rank,  and  got 
charge  of  the  Nouhanis ;  and  Himii  Bakdl,  a  Hindu,  was 
raised  to  offices  of  high  trust,  and  soon  became  the 
IMinister  who  exercised  the  most  commanding  authority. 

Such  appointments  were  not  likely  to  conciliate  the 
haughty  Afghdn  chiefs  who  were  near  the  throne,  and 
thought  themselves  not  much  below  it.  Discontent 
spread  on  every  side.     Sultan  Muhammed  was  hated, 

*  About  50/. 
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ad,  what  for  a  king  was  more  dangerous,  he  was  de-  chap.  iy. 
^sed.  The  government  had  lost  the  vigorous  hand 
hat  directed  it  during^  the  two  late  reigns.  The  general 
liaoontent  was  attended  by  its  natural  concomitant,  a 
{prit  of  insubordination ;  and  a  disposition  to  revolt 
iKgan  to  show  itself  from  the  very  first  month  of  his 
re^n,  and  spread  extensively,  more  especially  among 
the  King's  own  nearest  connections  of  the  Sur  family ; 
bvamuch  that,  ere  long,  the  kingdom  was  in  reality 
broken  down  into  a  variety  of  different  states.  That 
Ihcoid  which  had  always  been  the  bane  of  the  Afghdns 
1  India  reappeared  in  fiill  operation.* 
An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  palace  soon  after  ?«»^^  ^^ 

Sckiindcr 

te  accession  of  the  Sultan  to  the  throne  marked  the  Khan 
■ifiis  of  this  spirit.     Sultan  Muhammed,  who  did  not  SeTeibdr. 
^n  appear  in  public,  having  one  day  held  a  public  a.  H.pei, 
in  the  fort  of  Gualiar,  proceeded,  in  presence  of   '  ^ 


18  most  distinguished  nobles,  to  make  a  distribution 
:  various  jdgirs.  Among  the  rest,  the  government  of 
!an4uj,  which  was  held  by  Shah  Muhammed  Firmuli, 
nobleman  of  an  eminent  Afghan  family,  was  taken 
t>m  him,  and  conferred  on  Sirmast  Khan  Sirpani, 
Iso  an  Afghdn,  but  of  inferior  note.f  Sekander  Khan, 
irmuli's  son,  a  youth  of  handsome  mein,  but  of  a 
jfty  and  impatient  temper,  who,  as  well  as  his  father, 
ras  present  when  this  arrangement  was  announced, 
ixdaimed,  ^'  What,  are  things  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
mr  estate  is  to  be  given  to  a  set  of  Sirpani  dog- 
nercWits?"  at  the  same  time  audibly  hinting  some* 
hing  about  the  field  of  battle.  His  father,  who  was 
iDwell,  chid  him  for  indulging  in  such  language,  and 
attempted  to  restrain  his  impetuosity,  but  in  vain. 
Turning  on  his  father,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  forgotten 
that  Shir  Shah,  intending  to  put  him  to  death,  had 

*  Tar.  Niz.  f.  223. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f  Khafi  Khan  says,  one  who  had 
•  184. ;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  171. ;  Akber-  made  a  trade  of  selling  dogs,  which 
ima^  f.  92.  does  not  seem  probable. 
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BOOKVL  kept  him  in  an  iron  cage,  from  which  he  had  been 
released  only  at  the  intercession  of  Selim  Shah  ?  Kd 
he  not  see  that  it  was  now  once  more  the  plan  of  the 
Siir  family  to  bring  ruin  on  them  and  their  race  ?  Wat 
he  blind,  or  was  he  so  dastardly  as  tamely  to  submit 
to  such  contemptuous  treatment  ?  This  violent  condact 
occasioned  considerable  confusion  in  the  Derbar.  Si^ 
mast  Khan,  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  approached 
Sekander  in  a  conciliating  manner,  saying,  "  My  son, 
why  all  these  hard  words?"  at  the  same  time  laying 
his  hand  soothingly  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  bat 
intending  to  secure  him  and  make  him  prisoner* 
Sekander,  aware  of  his  object,  drew  his  dagger,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  Sirmast,  who  fell  lifelea 
on  the  ground.  The  uproar  and  confusion  upontlui 
became  extreme.  Sekander,  infuriated  with  passioo, 
drew  his  sword  and  attacked  those  nobles  near  him 
who  attempted  to  secure  his  person,  killing. some,  and 
wounding  others.  The  King,  availing  himself  of  the 
disorder  that  prevailed,  made  his  escape  into  the 
harem,  when  the  doors  were  barred  behind  him.  He 
was  followed  by  Sekander,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
force  his  way  in,  but  it  was  too  late.  Several  Amin, 
drawing  their  swords,  prevented  Sekander's  escape, 
while  he  continued  for  some  time  to  slash  around  him 
like  a  mad  man.  At  last  Ibrdhim  Khan  Siir,  who  had 
married  Adeli's  sister,  wounded  him  with  his  sword, 
and  other  Amirs  rushing  on,  overpowered  him  and  put 
him  to  death.  Doulat  Khan  Nouhdni,  at  the  same  time, 
with  one  blow  of  his  sabre,  slew  Shah  Muhammed 
Firinuli,  the  unhappy  and  innocent  father.  The  whole 
affair  lasted  upwards  of  half  an  hour.* 

It  is  said  that  Taj  Khan  Kerdni,  the  brother  of  that 
Suleimdn  Khan  Kerdni  who  afterwards  ruled  Bengal 
under  the  name  of  Ali  Shahf ,  as  he  was  coming  out  of 

*  Tab.  Akb.  f.  185.  ;  Tar.  Niz.  f  Rather  perhaps  of  Hafrat  Ali, 

ff.  171,  172.;  Nisabnama,   f.   11 6.      for  he  seems  to  have  declined  the 

name  of  king. 


Revolt  and 
defeat  of 
T4j  Khan. 


-• 
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*t  of  Gu&lidr  that  morning  after  having  attended  chap.  iv. 

ree,  happened  to  meet  Shah  Muhammed  Ehan 

li,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Derbdr,  and 

Y  entered  into  conversation,  told  him,  that  affairs 

^oing  on  so  ill,  and  were  managed  by  such  con- 

ble  agents,  that  he  was  resolved  to  return  no  more 

Court,  but  to  set  out  and  see  what  could  be  done 

lere ;  and  he  invited  Firmuli  to  go  along  with  him 

>iii  him  in  the  adventure.    This  Shah  Muhammed 

ed,  and  went  on  to  the  fatal  meeting — while  TAj 

hearing  in  the  course  of  the  day  what  had  oc- 
I,  made  his  escape  from  Gudliar  the  same  evening, 
ook  the  road  of  Bengal  with  his  followers.  As 
IS  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  the  city,  Adeli 

strong  force  to  pursue  him,  and  himself  followed 
after,  and  overtook  the  Khan  at  Chibra-Mow*, 
i  he  defeated  him ;  but  Tdj  Khan,  effecting  his 
5,  retreated  to  ChunAr,  As  he  marched  through 
rtmtry,  he  seized  such  of  Adeli's  collectors  of  the 
ue  as  fell  in  his  way,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
5  money  and  other  property  on  which  he  could  lay 
ands,  with  an  hundred  elephants.  He  was  soon 
L  by  his  brothers  Imad,  Suleimdn  and  Khwdja 

who  held  perganas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
1  KhowAspur-Tanda ;  and  no  longer  concealed  his 
,  but  appeared  in  open  rebellion.f 
anwhile  Adeli,  who  had  moved  from  Gudlidr  to 
4r,  advanced  to  chastise  the  Kerdnis.  The  two 
8  met  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
each  other  for  some  time,  but  without  engaging, 
st  Himti,  who  was  now  high  in  the  King's  confi- 

libra-Mow^  which  is  not  in  Agra,  and  thirty  from  Kan^,  which 
ps^  is  a  town  of  the  D6ah ;  is  prohahly  correct.  It  is  a  de- 
reads  eighty  Dow^  eighty  i>endency  of  Kanaig,  and  was  the 
■om  Agra.  Another  copy  of  birthplace  of  the  author  of  the 
ft,  reads  eighty  miles  from  Insha-e  Medh&r^m,  Tar.  Bed.  ff, 
jid  sixty  from  Laknou  ;  the  171>  172- 
kb.  f.  185,  has  forty  Icos  from  t  As  aboye. 
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dence,  made  a  proposal,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  take 
a  few  elephants*,  he  would  undertake  to  cross  the  river, 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy  them.  The  Edi^ 
acceded  to  his  request ;  and  Himd  Imving  led  his  troopi 
over  the  river,  engaged  the  Eerdnis  in  a  battle,  'whidii' 
though  desperately  contested,  ended  in  a  complete  lio- 
tory.  Tdj  EJian  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  into 
Bengal,  where,  at  no  very  distant  period,  he  gained  pos- 
session of  the  throne. 

Himii,  the  Minister  of  Adeli,  who  was  thus  saooessfhl, 
was  a  Hindu,  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudiced  and  partial 
representations  of  the  historians  of  the  house  of  Tainmr, 
must  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  capacity.  He 
is  represented,  indeed,  by  Abulfazl  as  having  owed  his 
rise  to  the  vices  of  Adeli,  and  as  being  one  of  those  low 
time-servers  and  flatterers,  whose  elevation  is  gwied  by 
indulging  that  love  of  gossip,  slander,  and  scandal,  in 
which  the  great  too  often  delight ;  and  his  elevation  ii 
given  as  a  proof,  what  mean  creatures  can  rise  to  tbe 
highest  dignity,  by  studying  the  humours  of  those  above 
them.  He  was,  we  are  told,  totally  devoid  of  the  orfi- 
nary  qualities  that  lead  to  fortune.  He  had  to  struggle 
against  the  disadvantages  of  low  birth,  a  mean  person, 
and  want  of  address ;  being  originally  a  shopkeeperf  in 
Rewdri,  a  town  of  Mewat ;  and,  by  extraction,  of  the 
caste  of  Dbiisir,  the  meanest  class  of  Hindu  shop- 
keepers. By  his  low  wit  and  pleasantry,  says  the  un- 
friendly historian,  he  rose  from  obscurely  selling  Ws 
worthless  wares  in  a  narrow  lane  among  his  wretched 
companions,  to  be  employed  as  a  purveyor  J  by  Seh'm 
Shah;  and  having  attracted  his  notice  by  his  activity 
and  his  knowledge  of  business,  he  was  taken  into  the 
royal  service,  gradually  came  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the 


*  £k  halqeh  fil  ra^keh  cband  zi^jlr 
bashed ;  Tar.  Bed. 
t  Baqal. 
t  The  Kholaset  ul  Towarikh  says 


he  was  made  Modi-e^Sirkar,  an 
office,  probably,  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  purTcyoTy  f.  284. 
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al  confidence,  and  was  employed  in  many  important  chap,  iv, 
Dsactions,  in  both  the  political  and  revenue  depart- 
ats.  In  the  offices  which  he  filled  when  so  promoted, 
is  accused  of  bringing  numbers  to  misery,  while  he 
tended  to  be  acting  only  from  zeal  for  his  master's 
vice,  though  in  truth  he  was  busy  all  the  while  en- 
hing  himself  from  the  property  of  the  oppressed,  and 
his  misdeeds  was  whetting  the  axe  against  his  master 
1  himself.  His  pains  and  assiduity  as  a  spy  and  an 
brmer,  a  set  of  men  too  dangerously  encouraged  by 
Me  in  power,  is  said  to  have  gained  him  the  favour  of 
e  late  king,  Selim  Shah,  by  whom,  among  other  offices 
trust,  he  was  raised  to  that  of  Superintendent  of 
azars*,  which  includes  an  extensive  exercise  of  police 
aties. 

When  Sultan  Muhammed  Shah  Adeli  usurped  the 
t^one,  being  altogether  ignorant  of  business,  Himii, 
rbo,  from  his  office,  had  frequent  access  to  him,  by  his 
ddiess  and  insinuation,  and  by  relieving  him  from  the 
Imdgery  of  business,  contrived  to  become  so  useful, 
md  to  gain  so  complete  an  ascendency  over  the  king's 
nind,  that  he  was  soon  elevated  to  the  highest  rank, 
)ecame  Prime  Minister,  and  the  whole  duties  of  govern- 
nmt  gradually  devolved  upon  him,  Adeli,  in  reality, 
retidning  only  the  name  of  king.  Himii  placed  and 
lisplaced  officers,  gave  and  resumed  jdgirs  at  pleasure, 
irith  absolute  power.  He  got  possession  of  the  royal 
elephants,  as  well  as  of  the  treasures  which  had  been 
Bccnmulated  by  the  last  two  kings,  and  he  freely  ex- 
pended what  they  had  collected.  In  this  way,  it  is 
affirmed,  he  gained  for  himself  a  number  of  low  and 
sordid  adherents,  who  looked  up  to  and  worshipped  him 
as  their  only  hope  and  reliance.  He  bore  for  some  time 
the  title  of  Basant  Rdi,  and  afterwards  assumed  that  of 
Raja,  vainly  decking  himself  with  the  lofty  title  of  Raja 
Vikramdjit. 

♦  Sheiklyi-Bazar,  Tar.  Bed. 
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BOOK  VL  In  all  thiS)  there  is  certainly  much  prejudice  and  mis- 
A.  D.  1554.  representation ;  for  even  Abulfazl  is  forced  to  give  un- 
willing testimony,  that  in  the  Cabinet  he  directed  affiun 
of  state  and  the  business  of  the  country  with  singular 
success ;  and  that  though  his  frame  was  so  feeble  that 
he  could  not  ride  on  horseback,  and  even  in  the  fidd 
was  forced  to  be  carried  about  in  a  litter  or  on  an 
elephant,  yet  such  was  his  spirit  that  he  maintained 
stout  contests  with  the  enemies  of  his  King,  and,  by  Iiia 
determined  courage,  was  victorious  in  many  battles,  and 
achieved  exploits  worthy  of  the  highest  reputation. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  raised  himsdf 
from  a  low  rank  by  great  and  commanding  talents ;  irho 
was  eminent  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  general ;  and  who 
sustained  the  throne  of  a  worthless  prince  in  ddfficnlt 
times,  hated  and  envied  by  the  nobles  as  a  man  of  no- 
thing, and  detested  by  the  Musulmans  of  all  parties  as  an 
infidel  and  a  Pagan,  who  stood  in  their  way  on  the  road 
to  power.  To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  he  has  been 
harshly  treated  by  the  writers  of  the  opposite  party,  the 
only  historians  of  the  times,  for  what,  in  his  situation, 
was  a  merit, — his  having  long  been  the  prop  of  the 
Afghdn  dynasty,  and  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
line  of  Taimur.  In  person,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  re- 
presented as  having  been  of  mean  deportment,  hard- 
favoured,  and  of  low  stature.  He  never  wore  a  sword,  and 
was  unable  to  ride  on  horseback.  Yet,  with  all  his  dis- 
advantages, such  were  his  good  fortune  and  valour  that 
he  gained  two  and  twenty  battles  for  the  King,  whose 
cause  he  espoused  against  the  various  Afghan  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  and  secured  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  them  all,  establishing,  with  every  class  of 
men,  the  highest  reputation  for  courage  and  conduct  in 
the  field  and  ability  in  the  Cabinet.  * 

♦  Compare  Akbernama,  f.  92.;      f.   184.;    Tar.    Bedauni,  f.  171.; 
Tar.  Niz.  ff.  223,   4. ;    Tab.  Akb.      Kholaset  ul  Tow.  f.  284.    This  !*»« 
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Perhaps  the  choice  of  a  Hindu  Minister,  however  chap,  nr, 
ious  to  the  Afghans,  was  a  measure  of  sound  policy 
a  dissipated  and  depraved  prince  like  Adeli.  From 
&  aspect  of  the  times,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  monarch 
old  not  have  raised  any  great  Afghdn  noble  to  the 
irer  enjoyed  by  Himii,  without  exposing  himself  to 
J  risk  of  being  dethroned  by  his  own  servant.  Nothing 
the  kind  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  humble  and 
lost  despised  Pagan,  whose  consequence  depended 
3{gether  on  that  of  his  patron.* 

The  timely  vigour  of  Himii  succeeded  in  quelling  the  spread  of 
lellion  of  Tdj  Khan  Kerdni;  "  but,"  says  the  historian,  ^^ 
ebellion  had  roused  herself  from  her  deep  slumber, 
1  the  line  of  firm  and  well-compacted  policy  of  Shir 
ah,  and  of  the  steady  and  stern  command  of  Selim 
ah  was  snapped,  so  that  every  where  things  fell  into 
lorder."     Adeli  was  at  once  hated  and  despised.    The 
fvemors  of  provinces  were  powerful,  and  possessed 
mies  entirely  under  their  controul.     The  suspicious 
mper  of  Addi  hastened  the  crisis.     Having  conceived  ^^^^  ^^ 
mbts  of  the  fidelity  of  Ibrdhim  Khan  Sur  his  cousin.  Khan  la 
e  son  of  Ghdzi  Khan  Siir,  an  uncle  of  Shir  Shah,  he  ^'^°^ 
\d  resolved  to  arrest  him.     Ibrahim's  wife,  a  sister  of 
c  Ejng's,  having  got  intimation  of  this  intention,  com- 
onicated  it  to  her  husband,  who,  in  consequence,  fled 
disguise  from  Chundr  to  his  father  Ghdzi  Khan,  the 
>vemor  of  Bidna  and  Hinddun.    Adeli  despatched  Isa 
ban  Nidzi  in  pursuit  to  chastise  him.     They  met  near 
alpi ;  an  action  took  place,  in  which  Ibrdhim  had  the 
Ivantage,   and  defeated  Isa  Khan.     He  now  openly 
irew  off  his  allegiance ;   and  collecting  an  army  in  his 
ther's  government  was  soon  able  to  march  towards  neukea 
elhi,  of  which  he  took  possession,  ascended  the  throne,  Agn,  and 

es  him  justice.    See  also  Ferishta^      zam-ed-din  Ahmed,  and  could  hardly 
L  ii.  who,  as  usua],  follows  Ni-      have  a  better  guide  in  generaL 
♦  Tar.  Nix.  f.  224. 
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BooKvi.  and  assumed  the  title  and  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
A.TlssI    Pursuing  his  success,  he  next  marched  towards  Agn,! 
assumes  the  which  also  hc  reduccd,  as  well  as  many  of  the  adjcnning 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  alarming  revolt  in  At 
very  centre  of  his  dominions,  which  threatened  to  dfr 
prive  him  of  his  most  important  provinces  and  of  die 
kingdom  itself,  Adeli,  instead  of  following  the  EerAiHi 
to  complete  their  ruin,  hastily  hegan  his  march  firm 
Chundr  towards  Agra.  When  he  reached  the  Jamna, 
he  was  met  by  an  envoy  from  Ibrdhim,  craving  forgive- 
ness, and  offering  to  submit  once  more  to  the  King,  pro- 
vided his  Majesty  would  send  to  his  camp  Rdi  Hasu 
Ehan  Jilwdni,  Behdr  Khan  Sirwdni,  who  now  held  the 
title  of  Azim  Humdjnin,  and  some  other  chiefs  of  dii- 
tinction,  at  once  to  receive  his  submission,  and  goamih 
tee  his  safety.  Adeli  gladly  agreed  to  this  request,  in 
which  he  saw  an  end  of  the  contest.  But  the  deputed 
nobles,  whether  they  were  from  the  first  in  concert  with 
Ibrdhim,  or  whether  they  were  gained  over  only  after 
reaching  his  camp  and  conferring  with  him,  in  the  end 
joined  the  rebel,  who  stood  much  higher  than  the  King 
in  the  general  estimation.  Adeli,  thus  betrayed,  finding 
himself  unable  to  meet  his  antagonist  in  the  field,  re- 
treated, first  to  Panna,  and  then  to  Chundr,  abandoning, 
for  the  present,  Agra  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Hindustan  to  his  rival,  who  assumed  the  style  of  Sultan 
Ibrdhim  S6r.  The  events  that  rapidly  followed  com- 
pelled Adeli  to  confine  his  attention  for  some  time  to 
the  task  of  retaining  Behdr  and  the  provinces  to  the  east 
of  the  Ganges,  where  he  appears  to  have  firmly  esta- 
blished his  authority.f 
Dutracted  But  the  misfortuncs  of  Adeli  were  not  confined  to 
Empi^'.'""  the  successful  rebellion  of  Ibrdhim.  Disaffection  and 
revolt  had  spread  into  all  the  more  distant  provinces. 

♦  Tab.  Akb.  f.  185. ;  Tar.  Bed.  t  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  172,  175.;  Ai- 

ff.  172,  173.  bern^ma,  f.  92. 
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e  other  viceroys,  the  governor  of  the  PenjAb,  the  chap.  iv. 
mor  of  Malwa,  and  the  governor  of  Bengal,  all  at 
stme  time  aspired  to  independent  power ;  so  that, 
L8  crisis,  the  dominions  of  Shir  Shah,  by  the  feuds 
g  his  family,  were  divided  among  five  Afghan 

;  Adeli  possessed  Behdr,  Judnpiir  and  great  part 
B  country  east  of  the  Ganges ;  Sultan  Ibrdhim  Siir 
Delhi,  Agra,  the  Dodb  and  the  provinces  west  of 
amna,  as  low  down  as  Ealpi ;  Ahmed  Khan  Sur, 
»8umed  the  title  of  Sultan  Sekander  Shah,  enjoyed 
?enjdb;  Shujaa,  generally  called  Sazdwal  Ehan, 
ingdom  of  Malwa,  and  Sultan  Muhammed  Shah 
the  kingdom  of  Bengal ;  for  which  he  had  probably 
already  a  competitor  in  Tdj  Khan  Kerdni. 
.e  first  of  these  princes  who  now  marched  to  in-  ^^^^^  ®^ 

the   dominions   of  his   neighbours,   was  Ahmed  Khan  in 
I  Siir  •,  also  a  cousm  of  Shir  Shah,  and  who,  like  T«^'^t 
dm,  had  married  a  sister  of  Adeli.     He  had  for  ^  »•  i^**- 

time  enjoyed  the  government  of  the  PenjAb,  and 

in  the  utterly  disorganised  state  of  the  Afghdn 
archy,  resolved,  like  other  members  of  the  Siir 
y,  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  not  content  with  the 
saion  of  his  own  province,  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
L  Having  conciliated  the  different  nobles  who 
ssed  influence  in  the  Penjdb,  and  especially  Tdtdr 
1  Easi,  Haibat  Khan  and  Nasib  Khan  Taghiichi, 
had  been  Selim  Shah's  chief  officers  in  that  pro- 
I,  all  of  whom  regarded  Adeli  with  contempt  and 
ist,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Sekander  Shah  f ,  and 
le  head  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  well-appointed 
J  and  a  large  attendance  of  less  regular  followers, 
hed  towards  Delhi  and  Agra.  His  cousin,  Sultan  • 
ilm  S6r,  who  was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  pro- 

ceording  to  the  KhoUiet  ul  s^bn^ma,    f.   ll?,    more   correctly 

Ckb,  f.  286,  he  wag  brother's  make  him  his  uncle's  son. 

Shfr  Shah,  and  Ferishta  calls  f  SulUn  Sekander,  Khol.  ul  To- 

I  nephew.    But  the  Tar.  Nil.  w&rlkh, 
;  the  Tar.  Bed.,  and  the  Ni- 
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Ii  opposed 
ftt  Farra  by 
IbHihim 
KhMn, 


BooKVL  vinces  around  these  capitals,  marclied  out  to  o 
him  with  much  parade  and  splendour,  at  the  he 
an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  horse  excel 
equipped,  in  which  there  was  a  remarkable  numi 
officers  of  high  rank.*  He  is  said  to  have  bestow 
not  fewer  than  two  hundred  the  privilege  of  h 
rich  kandts  or  screens  round  their  tents,  even  i 
royal  camp,  the  Alem  and  tdgh  standards,  and  the 
of  having  the  nakdra  or  kettle-drum. 

The  armies  met  at  Farra,  about  ten  kos  from  1 
Sekander  Shah,  struck  with  the  great  superioril 
numbers,  as  well  as  with  the  composition  of  the 
of  his  rival,  became  desirous  of  entering  into  a  n( 
ation,  and  sent  to  propose  a  compromise,  expresdi 
willingness  to  retire  from  Ibrahim's  dominions; 
that  prince  should  have  absolute  possession  of  '. 
and  Agra,  with  their  dependant  provinces,  and  wha 
he  could  conquer  to  the  eastward  of  them ;  and  o 
other  hand,  that  Sekander  Shah  should  be  acknowlc 
as  sovereign  of  the  Penjab,  Multan  and  the  neigh 
ing  territory ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Afghans  si 
unite,  and  make  a  common  cause  in  repelling  Hum 
and  his  Tartars,  should  they  pass  the  Indus.  Th< 
armies,  composed  of  fellow-countrymen  and  relal 
were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  this  accommoda 
But  difficulties  were  started, and  Sultan  Ibraliim,  trui 
to  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  broke  off  the  ne 
ation,  and  left  the  quarrel  to  be  decided  by  the  fe 
a  battle.  This  was  not  long  delayed.  The  vigc 
charge  of  Sekander's  left  wing,  which  routed  the  i 
of  the  enemy  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Agra,  de( 
the  day.  Ibrahim,  seeing  that  the  defeat  of  his « 
was  complete,  effected  his  escape  to  Sambhal.    Sc 


whom  he 
defeats. 


*  Khdfi  Khan  says  that  there 
were  fifty  or  sixty  Amirs  in  his 
army.  Among  these  were  chiefs  of 
high  distinction,  especially  Haji 
Khan  Sultan,  the  ruler  of  Alwar, 


Husein  Khan  Jilw^ni,  &c. ; 
Niz.  f.  225. ;  Tab.  Akb.  ff 
1 86. ;  Akbern^ma,  f.  92. ;  Tai 
ff.  174,  175^ 
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ill,  following  up  his  victory,  made  himself  chap.  iv. 
)f  Agra  and  of  Delhi,  and  was  soon  in  ])ossession  h©  occupiw 
vhole  extent  of  country  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mn  and 

■^  Delhi, 

ssful  thus  far,   Sekander  was  desirous  of  esta-  andisde- 
his  right  to  the  throne  by  the  appearance  at  ^ror  by"" 
a  free  election  by  his  countrymen.     For  this  ****j^*^^"* 

soon  after  his  arrival  in  Agra,  he  prepared  a 
:ent  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  chiefs 
Lfghiin  race.  When  assembled,  he  told  them 
regarded  himself  as  but  one  of  their  number, 
med  no  kind  of  superiority  over  the  other 
rf  his  countrymen.  He  remarked  to  them  that 
he  Afghdns,  Sultan  Bchliil  had  raised  his  tribe 
to  honour  and  reputation  ;  that  Shir  Shah  had, 
rnnner,  rendered  the  tribe  of  Siir  illustrious ; 
56  distinguished  princes,  by  living  in  harmony 
tribesmen  of  their  nation  and  cultivating  their 
,  had  done  great  things  ;  while  their  successors, 
brahim  Lodi,  and  Muhammed  Shah  Adeli,  by 
r  a  different  course,  had  involved  their  kingdoms 
md  misery ;  that,  at  present,  civil  discord  and 
•  prevailed  on  every  side  among  the  Afghans, 
;ances  the   more  to  be  deplored,  as  their  im- 

enemy  HumAyun,  who  had  now  conquered 
tid  had  no  longer  any  brothers  who  could  thwart 
;n8,  was  ready  to  pour  down  upon  them  with 
le  force  of  his  dominions,  and  to  reap  the  fruit 
infatuation  ;  that  the  only  hope  of  the  Afghdns 
lion ;  that  if  they  consented  to  lay  aside  private 
d  act  in  concert  like  a  band  of  brothers,  they 
ill  repel  the  son  of  Bdber ;  that  their  interest 
same ;  that  they  had  one  common  cause  ;  that  he 
3d  them  together  to  consult  in  common  for  the 


m  escaped  first  to  Etawa,      accounts  of  the  battle  are  given.     I 
•  to  Sambhal.     Different      follow  that  of  Bedauni. 

I.  K  K 


his  most  faithful  subject.  The  assembly, 
voice,  called  out  that  Sekandcr  Shah,  the  woi 
of  Shir  Shah,  was  the  wished-for  person,  a 
alone  should  be  their  leader  and  sovereign, 
proceeded  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  be  fuithi 
and  to  live  in  peace  and  unanimity  among  1 
and  having  seated  him  on  the  throne  of  Agn 
sented  to  him  the  usual  congratulations  an 
as  their  King.  But  the  distribution  of  h 
jagirs  tliat  followed,  soon  put  to  flight  all 
and  virtuous  resolutions,  and  once  more  inti 
cord  and  heart-burnings  into  the  camp  of  thi 
Hiimrfyun  When  Sckaudcr,  having  settled  affairs  at 
Slujdb.  *  and  subdued  the  provinces  around  it,  was  p 
pursue  still  farther  the  advantages  he  had  j 
Sultan  Ibrdhim,  and  had  even  a  fair  prospec 
ing  Adeli,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  ricl 
of  Behdr  and  Bengal,  to  which  he  was  about  t 
march,  the  unwelcome  news  arrived  that 
secure  in  the  throne  of  Kdbul,  was  on  hu 
recover  the  Penjab  itself,  which  he  had  ei 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  country.     It 
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d  horse.     It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  chap.  iv. 
that  these  generals  were  defeated  on  the  Satlej 

iwara  by  Biram  Khan  -with  great  loss,  and  re-  BiiJ^KhLi 

towards  Delhi.     Sekander,  coUectinor  his  whole  l!???'^* 

'  o  Aignans  on 

ras  soon  able  to  oppose  the  invaders  with  an  thcsaticj, 
:  seventy  thousand  men,  and  checked  Biram's 
,  near  Sirhend.     Here,  however,  Biram  having 
inforced  by  the  arrival  of  Humdyun  in  person, 
battle  was  fought  which  proved  unfavourable 
,nder.     That  prince  was  forced  to  take  refuge  Humdyun 
the  Sewdlik  mountains,  where  he  maintained  a  ^^^^  ^^"^ 
I  for  some  time,  and  even  overran  a  ;?rcat  por-  Ahmed 

Khan 

the  Penjdb  in  the  beginning  of  Akber's  reign. 

jing  again   hard  pressed,  he  was  compelled  to 

1  that  country,  and  found  his  way  to  Bengal, 

le  succeeded  in  seizing  the  reins  of  government, 

Q  after  died. 

ooner  did  Sultan  Ibrdhim  Siir  ascertain  that  ibr^him 

ir  had  detached  the  strength  of  his  army  towards  JS^flew*" 

jdb,  than,  leaving  his  retreat  in  Sambhal,  he 

^the  Ganges,  and  directed  his  march  towards 

esolved  to  recruit  his  army,  and  to  attempt  to 

he  kingdom.     It  so  happened  that,  at  tlie  very  Advance  of 

me,  Muhammed  Shah  Adeli,  influenced  by  the  fhah™* 

otives,  and  burning  to  recover  the  territory  that  J"  ^^^^ 

est,  had  detached  Himii,  now  his  Prime  Minister, 

lunar  with  a  formidable  army,  five  hundred 

ts  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  to  occupy 

id  Delhi.     Himii,  on  arriving  near  Kalpi,  en- 

5d  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  who  was  already  once  more 

lead  of  a  considerable  force  of  Afghdns,  Nou- 

id  Zeminddrs  of  Bidna,  and  made  an  attempt 

ise  Himii  by  night  at  Khanwa,  about  ten  kos 

dna.     After  a  severe  contest,  Ibrdhim,  beinff  who  defeats 

,  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  that  fortress,  be^i^ 

L  he  was  immediately  shut  up,  and  besieged  by  ^1^^^ 

His  father  Ghdzi  Khan  contrived,  however,  to 

K  K   2 
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Beroltof 
Hutaammed 
Khan  in 
BengaL 


Retreat  of 
Ilimti  from 
BUiia  to* 
wards  Be- 
h&T, 


supply  the  place  with  provisions  which  he  sent  froi 
Hinddun  by  the  neighbouring  hills.* 

While  Himii  was  thus  employed,  TMuhammed  Kha 
Siir  f  J — also  a  near  relation  of  Shir  Shah,  who  had  bee 
governor  of  Bengal,  but  who  during  the  confusion  thi 
followed  the  accession  of  Adeli,  had  declared  himae 
king  of  that  country  by  the  title  of  Sultan  Jilal-ed-din- 
encouraged  by  the  insubordination  and  disorder  thi 
everywhere  prevailed,  advanced  into  Behar,  in  order  t 
expel  Adeli  and  to  add  that  province  to  his  kingdona 
having  aims  at  the  same  time  upon  Jiianpur,  and  hi 
ambition  extending  even  to  Delhi  itself.  This  invasi(» 
made  Adeli  hastily  recall  Himii  from  the  siege  of  Biana 
after  he  had  battered  it  for  three  months.  His  amij 
had  wasted  the  country  on  every  side,  and  added  al 
the  disorders  of  rapine  and  pillage  to  the  horrors  of  i 
frightful  famine,  which  at  that  time  raged,  and  carried 
off  thousands  of  the  population  on  every  side.  The 
starving  inhabitants  saw,  with  feelings  of  envy  and 
anger,  the  five  hundred  elephants  of  Himii  regularly 
fed  wdth  fine  rice  and  sugarcane;  and  a  public  tal^ 
kept,  to  which  all  the  Afghan  Amirs  and  officers  d 
note  were  invited,  and  entertained  with  wasteful  pro- 
fusion. Himii,  abandoning  the  siege  with  reluctance^ 
retired  by  the  village  of  Miindhaker  J,  followed  by 
Ibrahim,  who  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  attacked  bin 
near  that  place.  But  Himii  again  proved  victoriom 
and  the  Sultan  fled  to  Alwar  to  ask  succour  of  Hiji 
Khan.  Himii  detached  his  nephew  with  a  strong  forces 
who  pursued  the  flying  prince  for  two  or  three  stages, 
and  then  returned.  Haji  Khan,  who  was  little  pleased 
with  Sultan  Ibrdhim's  visit,  afforded  him  no  assistance 
Driven  to  extremity,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  abandon 


♦  Tar.  Niz.  f.  226. ;  Tar.  Bed. 
ff.  175,  176\  ;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  153. 

t  He  is  also  called  Gourfa  from 


Gour  his  capital;    and  sometime 
Muhammed  Khan  Bengali. 

^  Mundhaker  is   about  six  Vo 
from  Agra. 
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icv :  and  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  his  father,  chap.iv* 
and  family  whom  he  left  in  Hinddun,  he  took 
to  the  country  of  Panna,  attended  by  a  few 
Mowers. 

ture  history  of  Sultan  Ibrdhim  Siir  may  be  night  and 
few  words.  The  historian  Abdal  Kader  re-  him  Kh^f' 
;  a  man  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  quali- 
i  have  been  unsuccessful  in  war.  Handsome 
polite,  accomplished,  generous  and  brave,  he 
ixteen  or  seventeen  defeats  in  the  course  of 
tree  years.  His  father  Ghazi  Khan  was  taken 
lation  in  Bidna  by  one  of  the  Emperor's  ge- 
»t  long  after  Ibi^him's  departure,  and  the 
nily  young  and  old  put  to  death,  so  that 
himself  was  the  only  remnant  of  the  race, 
np  and  power,  says  the  historian,  is  now  but 

eaving  his  father,  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  who  was 
ular,  having   collected  a   considerable  force, 

towards  Bhattaf,  a  Hindu  principality  in 
f  Malwa,  and  attacked  Raja  Rdmchander  the 
ief,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  defeated,  and 
soner.  The  Raja  treated  his  prisoner  with 
bed  courtesy.     He  visited  him  in  person  and 

him  with  honorary  presents,  allowed  him  to 

his  tents  and  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  seated 
is  throne,  and  attended  by  his  native  Hindus, 
[)on  him  as  his  subject.  Here  Ibrahim  re- 
Jl  after  the  death  of  Shujaa  or  Sazdwal  Khan, 
B  of  Malwa,  when  the  Afghans  of  the  Midna 
>  had  a  quarrel  with  his  son  and  successor  Bdz 

invited  Ibrahim  to  Rdisen  where  they  had 

id.  f.  175.  ing  seems  to  be  Bhatta,  which  is 

This  word  is  variously  a  district  of  Ghara  or  Garrah  in 

he  manuscripts.     Dow  Malwa.    See  Hamilton's  Hindostdn, 

Hah;  Briggs,   Punna;  vol.  i.  p.  SI 6.;  and  Gazetteer,  9ub 

»f  Khafi    Khan    have  voce  Garrah. 
hatta.    The  real  read- 

K  K  3 
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BooKYi.  established   themselves,   offering  to  raise  him  t 

A.TTTssG.  throne  of  Malwa  in  opposition  to  their  enemy 

joined  them,  and  Durgdwati,  the  K&ni  of  Garrah,  I 

been  associated  in  the  confederacy,  their  affairs 

for  some  time  prosperous.     But  Bdz  Beh^er  \ 

contrived  to  detach  the  Rdni  from  the  league,  lb 

finding  that  all  prospect  of  success  was  gone,  1 

Orissa,  where  he  remained  several  years,  till  tha 

A.  u.  975.     vince  was  conquered  by  Suleimdn  Kerani  of  & 

when  he  waited  upon  Suleimdn,  in  consequence 

solemn  agreement,  and  was  treacherously  put  to  4 

iiim6 joins       Meanwhile,  Himii,  after  defeating  Sultan  Ibral 

newKaipi.    Mundlidkcr,  continued  his  march  down  the  Jamn 

the  utmost  celerity,  and  joined  Adeli.    Muhamme 

Siir,  the  King  of  Bengal,  had  spread  his  detad 

over  the  province  of  Juanpiir,  and  he  himself  1 

vanced  to  Chaperghdta  f ,  fifteen  kos  from  Kalpi. 

the  hostile  armies  lay,  divided  only  by  the  Jami 

the  Sovereign  of  Bengal,  who  had  a  large  and 

equipped  army  of  both  horse  and  foot,  with  a  i 

of  elephants,  was  prepared  to  cross  the  river,  and 

forward  with  confidence  to  a  decisive  victory.    . 

sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  Ilimii  chan; 

Defeats  and  facc  of  affairs.     The   moment  he   came,   he  s 

a^^of  **^*^  troops  across,  and  fording  the  river  with  his  eh 

Bengal.       fgH  qu  the  army  of  Bengal  by  surprise.     The  re 

made  was  comparatively  trifling.     The  enemy 

obscurity  of  the  night,  could  distinguish  nothi 

forsook  their  camp.     The  slaughter  was  great 

the  fugitives.      Many  Amirs  of  rank  perishec 

hammed  himself  was  never  heard  of  more.     Th 

camp,  and  the  property  that  it  contained,  bea 

prey  of  the  conquerors.  J 

Having  thus  removed  another  of  the  competi 

♦  Tar.  Niz.  f.  226. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f  Chaper-ghdt,    Akb. 

f.  186.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  176.;  Kho-      145. 
laset  ul  Towarfkh,  f.  286.  f  Tab.  Akb.  and  othen 
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irone,  Adeli  returned  to  Chundr,  in  order  to  col-  chap.  iv. 
I  force  with  which  to  expel  from  Hindustan  the  numfiyunat 
iroT  Wuxn&yun,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Sekander  ^^^ 
at  Sirhend,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Delhi,  which 
ad  occupied,   while  his  troops  which   had  been 
sd  forward  had  taken  possession  of  Agra  and  the 
unding  provinces.    The  death  of  Humdyun,  which  uis  death. 
red  soon  after,  encreased  the  anxiety  of  Adeli  to 
:  the  invaders;   and  in  a  short  time  Himii  was 
.tched  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  horse  and  Hfm6  sent 
lundred  elephant43  towards  Agra,  to  take  advantage  J^^'  ^^" 
is  occurrence,  to  recover  what  had  been  lost,  and 
pel  the  invaders  from  his  kingdom. 
e  events  that  followed  will  be  related  more  in  de-  rcoccupies 
a  the  reign  of  Akber.     SuflSce  it  to  say  that,  on  dSw!"^ 
pproach  of  Himii's  army,  Sekander  Khan  Uzbek 
he  other  generals  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  who  had 
jded  his  father,  sensible  that  they  were  unable  to 

80  powerful  a  force,  retreated  to  Delhi.  Ilimii, 
5  occupied  Agra,  pursued  the  retreating  enemy. 
Delhi  he  was  encountered  by  the  governor  of  that 
1,  the  veteran  Terdi  Beg,  who  gave  him  battle, 
^as  defeated  and  retreated  towards  the  Penjdb, 
g  Himii  in  possession  of  both  capitals. 
J  victorious  Himii  now  moved  out  of  Delhi  Avith  Defeated. 
I  force,  and  advanced  to  Pdnipat,  on  the  plains  of  *"p^|^, 

the  fate  of  India  has  been  so  often  decided. 
nvaders  were  commanded  by  Biram  Khan,  and 
3uthful  Akber.  In  a  well  contested  battle,  the 
r  war  was  at  length  unfavourable  to  Himii,  who  was 
led  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow,  taken  prisoner  and 
i  before  Akber,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
i  Khan. 

s  battle  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Afghdn  subversion 
ty.     After   the  death  of  Himii  the   fortune   of  ^^^^J*^ 

rapidly   declined.      Before   that    event,   Khizer  dynasty. 

the  son  of  the  late  Muhammed  Shah  Siir,  who 

K  K   4 
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BOOK  vL   had  been  defeated  and  slain  at  Chapargh&ta,  haying 
^  ,.ec    succeeded  his  father  in  Gour  and  assumed  the  title  df 

A.  D.  IdOO* 

Sultan  Behader,  collected  a  large  army,  which  he  led  J- 

against  Adeli  to  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  overran 

a  portion  of  the  eastern  provinces  that  Adeli  still  oh 

joyed.     In  spite  of  his  character  foe  eflFeminacy,  that 

J^S'oT**    prince  took  the  field  in  person,  and  met  the  invader, 

Muhunmed  wliom  lic  bravcly  engaged  in  a  well-contested  battle,  in 

Bchir"       which,  howcvcr,  he  was   unsuccessful  and  was  slain, 

after  a  reign  of  nearly  three  years. 
Hte  charao.  Jliis  dcpravcd  eflfeminate  prince,  while  he  seems  to 
have  been  devoid  of  every  moral  excellence,  had  a  re-  : 
fined  taste,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  muse 
and  dancing.  Mian  Tansin,  the  great  master  of  these  : 
arts,  acknowledged  himself  his  scholar:  and  Baz  Be- 
hader, the  King  of  Malwa,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted 
musicians  of  his  age,  ascribed  his  excellence  to  the 
instructions  of  Adeli.  It  is  added,  that  he  was  scru- 
pulously exact  in  all  religious  observances;  he  never 
omitted  the  prescribed  prayers,  and  was  regular  in  fast- 
ing, and  altogether  abstained  from  intoxicating  liquors. 
His  body  was  never  found, 
luf  !?I?u  His  son  Shir  Shah  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  en- 
signs  of  royalty  m  the  fortress  of  Ghundr  upon  his 
death.  His  reign  was  probably  short  and  limited  in 
power,  as  he  has  been  wholly  passed  over  by  most 
historians. 
^h^Ai^u^  With  him  ended  the  Siir  dynasty,  which  rose  by  the 
dynasty  In  gcnius  of  onc  remarkable  man,  was  sustained  by  the 
India,  talents  of  another,  and  fell  by  the  ignorance  and  vices  of 
their  successors.  It  illuminated  Hindustan  for  a  short 
time  by  its  radiance ;  but  its  light,  says  Abulfazl,  was 
only  that  of  the  glowworm,  which  shines  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  during  the  absence  of  the  real  sun, 
but  vanishes  as  soon  as  that  luminary  once  more  ascends 
the  firmament  in  its  glory. 

The  Afghdn  dynasty  had  ruled  India  about  a  hundred 
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nd  six  years,  reckoning  from  the  accession  of  Sultan  chap.iv. 
»ehliil  Lodi,  without  making  allowance  for  what  may 
c  called  the  interregnum  of  Baber  and  Humdyun ;  and 
nly  twenty-six  years  since  the  accession  of  Shir  Shah, 
nd  the  Siir  family. 

Of  the  five  kings,  who  at  the  same  moment  con-  and  the  five 
ended  for  independence  in  the  Afghan  empire  of  India,  ^r'Xe'j^y 
re  have  seen,  that  Adeli  fell  in  battle;  that  Sultan  vereigntyat 
br^him  of  Bidna,  after  repeated  defeats,  fled  to  ^lalwa,  iiumdyun*. 
ind  finally  perished  in  Orissa;  and  that  Sultan  Mu-  ««^>'^^^<'"- 
lammed  Shah  of  Bengal,  having  been  slain  at  Chaper- 
jhdta,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sultan  Behader.     Sul- 
an   Sekander  of  the  Penjab,   the  fourth  competitor, 
laving  been  defeated  by  Humdyun  and  Biram  Khan  at 
Sirhend,  took  refuge  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  after  various  transactions,  which 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Akber,  fled  to  Bengal,  where  he 
contrived  to  seize  the  reins  of  government ;  but  soon 
after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tiij  Khan  Kerani  and 
Suleimdn  Kerdni. 

Shujaa  or  Sazawal  Khan,  the  fifth,  who  was  the  ruler 
of  Malwa,  does  not  seem  to  have  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  Delhi  kingdom.  On  his  death,  which  happened 
about  this  time,  his  son  Behdder,  stripping  his  brothers 
of  their  share  of  their  father's  dominions,  mounted  tlie 
throne  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Baz  Behader  of  . 
Malwa,  and  held  the  sovereign  power  for  many  years. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  five  kings  who  were  con- 
tending in  the  heart  of  the  Afghdn  empire,  when  Hu- 
mdyun returned  into  India,  and  whose  discord  paved 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  accompany  Hu- 
mdyun from  Kabul  in  his  successful  invasion  of  Hin- 
dustdn.* 

•  The  chief  authorities  for  this  if.    174 — 176.;    Ferishta,  vol.   ii. 

chapter  are  the  Tab.  Akb.  fF.  182 —  pp.  143—152. ;  iv.  pp.  275,  276*.  ; 

185. ;  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  223—226.;  Ak-  Kholaset  ul  Towarikh,     fF.    28 1— 

bem4ma,  ff.  91, 9^- ;  Tar.  Ikdauni,  286. ;  Khdfi  Khan,  ff.  61—65. 
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BOOK  SEVENTH. 

HUmAyUN's   KECONQUEST   of   INDIA,   AND  DEATH. 

HUmAyDN  resolves  to  attempt  the  RECONQUEST  op  IKDI4 
HIS  SUSPICIONS  OP  BIRAM  KHAN  —  WHO  ENTERTAINS  UDt  V. 
NIFICENTLY  AT   KAXDAhIr  —  AND  ARRANGES   TO   ACCOMPAKT    1 

ON   HIS     INVASION.  —  HUmAyUN's    PREPARATIONS    AT     kIbUU 

IS  JOINED  BY  BIRAM  KHAN.  —  SETS  OUT  ON  HIS  EXPEDITION,  i 
REACHES  THE  INDUS. —  STATE  OF  INDIA.  —  HUmAyUN  CROSSES  ' 
INDUS.  —  OCCUPIES  RHOTAS  AND  THE  NORTHERN  PENjIb,  . 
ENTERS  lAhL^R.  —  SUCCESSFUL   PROGRESS. — OCCUPATION    OF     J 

HEND. — CONTINUED   DISTRACTIONS  IN   HINDUSTAN. BIRAU    K] 

CROSSES    THE     SATLEJ.  —  BATTLE   OF   mAcHI  wArA.  —  ADVANCE 
8EKANDER   SHAH.  —  HUmAyUN   SUPPORTS  BIRAM. — BATTLE    OF    I 
HEND.  —  FLIGHT   OP   SEKANDER,   AND  DISPERSION     OP    HIS   FOR< 
—  SHAH   ABUL   MAALI.  —  DECISIVE    EFFECTS  OF    THE   VICTORY 
SIRIIEND. IIUmAyUN  RE-OCCUPIES  DELHI. —  DISTRIBUTES  THE  P 

viNCES,   WHICH  are  rapidly  reduced.  —  surrender  OF  BlA 

FREQUENT   INSUBORDINATION  OF  HUmAyUn's  OFFICERS.  —  REV< 

OF     MIRZA     SULEniAN    IN     BADAKHShAn. MISCONDUCT     OF    AI 

MAALI  IN  THE  PENjAb HE  IS  SUPERSEDED  BY  AKBER,  WHO  EXPl 

SEKANDER  shah. — ACCOUNT  RECEIVED  OF  THE  DEATH  OF! 
mAyUN.  —  HIS  PLANS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 
PARTICULARS   OF    HIS   DEATH,    WHICH     IS   FOR    A   TIME    CONCEALI 

ALARM   KXCITED   BY   THIS   EVENT.  —  DANGER   OF    THE   CRISIS. 

CHARACTER  OF   HUmAyUN. 

BOOK  VII.  jj^Q  sooner  was  Ilumayun  released  from  the  dan^^er  ( 
A.  D.  1564,  rebellion  and  civil  war  by  the  blindness  and  ImnisJi 
]^Tvw"to  ment  of  Kamran,  his  only  surviving  brother,  than  hi 
attempt  the  niind  revertcd  to  his  lonor-cherished  wish  for  the  re 

rcconquest  ^     -  ,  /.   t?  n  •         -r> 

of  India.  covery  01  the  throne  oi  Delhi.  IJut,  before  venturing 
on  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  him- 
self in  his  kingdom  of  Kdbul  and  its  dependencies,  that 
wliile  attempting  the  conquest  of  India,  he  might  not 
see  liimself  dei)rived  of  his  older  dominions  in  the 
West. 
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lous  doubts  of  the  iidelily  of  Biram  Khan,  his  Hissuspi. 
powerful  subject,  had  been  infused  into  his  mind.  BuS!m' 
.  had  lately  done  him  an  important  service,  by  K^»n» 
g  HAji  Muhammed  in  his  hands.     But  he  never- 
3  stood  in  an  ambiguous  position.     For  several 
Biram  had  ruled  Kandahdr  with  nearly  absolute 
'  in   correspondence  with  Humdyun  as   his   so- 
il, though,  as  it  would  appear,  he  also  represented 
If  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  as  his  servant.   Humdyun, 
ceding  Kandahar  to  the  Persians,  had  surprised 
treachery;  and,  to  pacify  the  Shah,   pretended 
16  held  it  only  for  a  time,  and  that  Biram,  tlie 
)  natural-bom  subject,  in  reality  held  it  for  both 
dgns,  till  it  could  be  restored  to  Persia.     This 
3  relation,  though  recognised  by  both  monarclis, 
ut  too  well  fitted  to  allure  a  bold  and  ambitious 
to  indulge  in  schemes  of  independence;  and  in- 
js  of  treason  were  in  that  age  so  common,  that 
sinuations  against  Biram  seemed  not  improbable, 
Bvere   easily   believed.      To   advance    into   India, 
g  behind  a  man  so  powerful  and  so  dangerous, 
rtile,  would  have  been  imprudent,  and  Humdyun 
nined  to  remove  him  from  his  government, 
mdyun's  chief  confidence  seems  at   this  time  to  who  enter- 
been  placed  in  Monaim  Khan,  an  Amir  of  pru-  m^w™ 
and  experience,  who  had  for  some   time  been  ccntiyat 
,  or  governor,  to  Akber.    Eager  to  carry  his  plans 
st  Biram  into  execution,  though  the  winter  was 
evere  and  the  ground  covered  with   snow,   Hu-  a.h.  96i. 
n  set  out  from  Kdbul,  attended  by  his  Minister, 
roceeded  by  Ghazni  for  Kandahdr.  Biram,  who  was 
maware  of  the  Emperor's  suspicions,  but  who  pre- 
l  a  dependance  upon  him  to  becoming  the  slave 
5  Persian  King,  adopted  a  decided  line  of  conduct 
1   to  his   manly  character.      On  Humdyun's   ap- 
h,  he  advanced  with  a  pompous  cavalcade  nearly 
miles  from  Kandahdr  to  meet  him,  put  himself  at 
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BOOK  vii.  once  into  his  power,  professed  the  most  unlimited  de- 
votion to  his  interests,  and  comported  himself  with  so 
much  submission  and  frankness,  that  he  not  only 
entirely  removed  the  Emperor's  suspicions,  but,  by  his 
insinuating  address  and  the  sure  influence  of  a  strong 
mind  over  a  weak  one,  soon  regained  his  usual  ascen- 
dency over  him,  Ilumayun,  faithful  to  his  original 
plan,  still  offered  Monaim  Khan  the  government  of 
Kandahdr ;  but  that  honest  Minister  advised  his  master 
on  no  account  to  make  any  such  change  when  about 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  of  so  much  importance ;  but 
intimated  that,  if  successful  in  India,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  act  in  regard  to  Kandahdr  as  he  might 
think  proper,  and  with  perfect  safety.  Humdyun  spent 
the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Kandahar,  where  Biram  Khan 
entertained  him  with  unostentatious  magnificence.* 

In  the  spring,  Humayun  set  out  on  his  return  towards 
Kabul.  He  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Mukur  by  Biram 
Khan,  now  once  more  his  prime  adviser.  Sensible, 
however,  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  even  the 
most  faithful  subject  holds  his  favour  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  court,  and  desirous,  perliaps,  of  sharing 
the  danger  and  the  glory  of  a  mighty  undertaking, 
Biram  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave  a 
deputy  in  the  government  which  he  had  so  long  held, 
and  permitted  in  person  to  attend  his  Majesty  in 
the  expedition  that  he  meditated.  This  was  readily 
granted.  He  returned  to  Kandahar,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  government  in  his  absence,  and  to  prejmre 
the  chosen  body  of  troops  with  which  he  was  to  join 
the  invading  army.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor 
to  remove  Terdi  Beg  Khan  from  the  government  of 
Zcmindawer,  which  lay  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to 


and  arran- 
ges to  ac- 
company 
him  on  his 
invasion. 


*  At  Kandahar^  Humayun  found 
Khwaja  Ghazi  just  returned  from  a 
mission  to  Persia,  and  restored  him 


to  the  office  of  diwan,  the  duties  of 
which  he  had  so  honestly  dis- 
charged. 
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it  on  a  dependant  of  his  own.*  Terdi  Beg, 
n  Biram  seems  to  have  been  already  jealous, 
y  got  at  this  time,  in  compensation,  the  govern- 
'  Anderdb  and  other  districts  to  the  north  of 
du-kiish  mountains.! 

iyun  now  proceeded  towards  Kabul,  whence  he  Humiyun's 
jd  letters,  not  only  to  the  different  parts  of  his  ^rS.*""' 
minions,  but  to  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  and  tlie 
'  the  north,  inviting  adventurers  to  join  him  in 
id  enterprise.     The  rest  of  the  summer  he  de- 
)  settling  and  securing  the  territories  he  already 
id,  and  to  providing  arms,  military  stores,  and 
iquisites  for  the  campaign  which  he  meditated. 
n  Khan,  faithful  to  his  agreement,  joined  him  uc  is  joined 
il  the  day  after  the  Id,  or  grand  festival  at  the  Khfn'*™ 
ion  of  the  Muhammedan  fast  of  Ramzun:  and  shawai2. 
hted  was  Humdyun  with  his  arrival,  that,  to  do  ^^^^  ^^' 
lOur,  he  commanded  the  whole  festivities  of  that 
•ejoicing  to  be  repeated. 

necessary  preparations  for  the  expedition  being  sets  out  cm 
th  completed,  Humdyun  appointed  his   infant  t/on"^*^"^*" 
rza  Muhammed  Hakim,   to  be  the  nominal  go- 
of Kdbul,    entrusting   the  active   direction  of 
to  the  fidelity  and  experience  of  Monaim  Khan, 
self,  taking  with  him  his  eldest  son  Akber,  then 
I   twelve   and  thirteen  years   of  age,    set  out, 
he  middle  of  November,  at  tlie  moment  selected  "1?*\^*°^ 
astrologers  of  the  court  as  presenting  a  most 
>U8   aspect  of  the  stars  and  the  heavens.     His 
ind  harem  he  left  behind  at  Kabul.     He  was 
anied    by   only   three   thousand    horse,   Biram 
being   left    behind   to   complete   the  remaining 
iraents,  and  to  bring  on  the  artillery,  stores  and 

Uler  Khan  Sistani,  who  be-  f.  l66. ;    Tar.  Niz.  f.  204.;  Tar. 

nguisheil  in  Akber's  reign.  Bed.  ff.  187,  188. ;  Jouher,  c.  28. ; 

»rfib  and  Jshkemish,   Ak-  Bayezid,     if.    6? — 72.  ;     Ferishta, 

ff.  90,  91.;    Tab.  Akb.  vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  172. 
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reinforcements  which  were  daily  arriving.  Humdyun, 
on  reaching  Jiii-shahi,  embarked  on  a  raft,  was  floated 
do\vn  the  Kabul  river,  and  reached  Peshdwer  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  when  he  loaded  Sckander 
Uzbek  with  praises  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the  place 
and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Khan.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1554  his  standard  waved  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  where  he  halted  three  days,  and  was  joined 
by  Biram  Khan  and  the  rest  of  the  army  from  Edbul ; 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  received  with  surprise  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  Tatdr  Khan  Kdsi,  the 
Afghan  governor  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Penjab, 
on  hearing  of  his  march,  had  abandoned  the  fort  of 
Rhotas,  the  strongest  in  the  Penjdb,  of  which  it  ^vas 
regarded  as  the  northern  bulwark,  and  had  retired 
with  his  whole  force  to  the  south. 

Indeed  no  moment  could  have  been  more  favourable 
for  an  invasion  of  India.  Selim  Shah,  a  vigorous  prince, 
had  now  been  dead  about  a  year,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Adeli,  whose  accession,  we  have  seen,  was 
the  signal  for  general  revolt  and  rebellion.  Four  com- 
petitors for  tlie  throne  of  Delhi  had  appeared  among 
the  Afghans,  each  possessed  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  and  of  a  powerful  army.  The  whole  empire 
of  Delhi  was  one  scene  of  civil  war  and  of  intestine 
confusion.  The  capital  itself  had  been  rei>eatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  Ahmed  Khan,  the  Afghdn  governor 
of  Lahiir,  who,  under  the  title  of  Sekander  Shah,  was 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  throne,  had  carried  a>vay 
the  army  of  the  Penjdb  to  Delhi;  so  that  the  province 
Avas  left  without  troops  for  its  defence,  and  the  gar- 
risons had  been  withdrawn  or  neglected  while  Sekander 
was  at  a  distance,  busily  employed  in  playing  the 
greater  game  of  Delhi.  The  retreat  of  Tdtdr  Khan 
from  Iiliotas  was,  therefore,  probably  only  a  measure 
of  prudence  or  necessity.  Humdyun  crossed  the  Indus 
unopposed  on  the  2nd  of  January  1555,  and  pursued 
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crosses  the 
Indus. 


arch  by  Perhala,  through  the  country  of  the 
s.  He  invited  Sultan  Adam  Gaker,  the  chief  of  Humiyun 
lardy  tribe,  to  join  him;  but  the  Sultan,  with 
protestations  of  attachment,  excused  himself, 
ig  that  he  had  most  unwillingly  been  compelled 
er  into  a  treaty  with  Sekander  Shah  before  that 
\  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  Delhi,  and 
jiven  him  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  its  due  ob- 
ice.     Humdyun,  believing  that  he  was  well  dis- 

towards  the  family  of  Bdber,  and  eager  to  push 
ift  him  behind ;  with  joy  took  possession  of  the 
ss  of  Rhotas,  which  he  found  deserted ;  passed  the  occupies 
.  and  the  Chendb ;  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  the^oiih'- 
limself  master  of  all   the  northern  part   of  the  ^^^  P«nia^ 
b. 

arriving  at  Kildniir,  between  the  Rdvi  and  the 
Humayun  divided  his  forces,  despatching  a  strong 
under  Biram  Khan  and  Tcrdi  Beg  to  attack  Nasib 
,  an  Afghdn  general  who  lay  encamped  near 
ina  * ;  while  he  himself  directed  his  march  to  the 
J,  Ldhdr,  which,  being  abandoned  on  his  approach,  and  Uhdr. 
tered  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  was  received  rcw  ii.  2. 
3very  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  inliabitants.  Feb.  24. 

t  long  after  his  arrival,  Humdyun,  learning  that  a  Successful 
body  of  Afghans  f  was  near  Dibdlpiir,  despatched  p"^^^'- 
Abul  Maali  with  eight  hundred  horse  to  beat  up 


lis  town  is  variously  called 
m,  HtaiahAriAy  and  Hari&na, 
aoB  to  have  lain  between 
r  and  Jalindher. 
le  Muhammedan  historians 
!TaI  give  the  command  of  tliis 
J  Shkhh&z  Khan  and  Nasir 

Jouher  represents  it  as  led 
er  Khan  Gaker,  who  had  col- 
it  about  Multan,  and  was 
ig  towards  Firuzpur  to  join 
gh&n   army  on  the  south  of 

This  is  not  improbable,  and 


the  orthodox  historians  may  have 
dropt  the  name  of  the  Gaker  as  a 
semi-barbarian.  In  tlie  action,  Abul 
Maali,  who  had  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy  and  was  sur- 
rounded, was  saved  only  by  the  gal- 
lant exertions  of  Ali  Kuli  Sistani 
(afterwards  Khan  Zeman),  his  se- 
cond in  command,  who  penetrated 
the  masses  of  the  enemy,  shouting 
out  the  takcber,  or  Musulman  war 
cry,  and  brought  him  off.  Akber- 
nama,  ff.  92,  9'3. ;  Jouher,  29,  SO. 


HI*  s:  Tn  -iii^jT  ii^Lr:^^?.     A:*::!  V^^^    &  K»Te  but  arrogani 
^~~T     ":(rri?:izi:cj:«::.5  '^znzi^  iz?i  ilit  -Espscal  favourite  of 

Tri«r:-  r'l-r^L  r:  i*  slIL  ::•  EsidLi  to  t-nrelve  thon 
niri-  izji  irTcfr  i  *ib:r:  rcT  ir^Il  ccntesied  actioi 
r'ian-ri  Lzji  lisieTsei  "ir-^i.  liiinz  iLrir  whole  bag} 
"v-Tcu-jL  Lzi  iLHiZe?.  This  victorr.  l^rin^  the 
rLii-ei  ii.  tii  laiiTJiiz^  ttis  vaciitingly  extoIle< 
Arc!  liuZ  liji  ris  r^r^Tars,  and  served  still  mo 

Xi-iz:T-i£jT-  Z-zTLzi  KLa:i  pTished  on  to  Hark 
ir:i  :1^  if:iT  i  ^Ilzi*  iiirrnish.  was  given  up.  and  i 
— ilr^lr  t1::ji i-=:r,  i^  wcll  as  the  wives  and  famili 
il'T  ^  •>"'.!->  rVIl  ir.T.:-  Lis  han^is.  The  prisoners 
l1  siT  i*  Iiierrr.  a:ii  ihe  wiimen  and  children  wen 
l^iz.'i  s-i  «ezT  -i^irr  the  pr*:-:eetion  of  an  escoi 
Xi.*:':*  K'".?.^,  iii  o3r-2^aeiiee  cf  a  vow  made  by 
niv^j.^:.  tLi*  ::  mviier^cv  restored  to  him  the  \ 
r^ijnr.-  ::  Ii.i:i-  he  ^*":.iM  illow  no  men  who  were 
v^:.:5  ::  Gi'i  :o  1*^  ii^ie  captives  of  man.  Sever 
•hv  -/.T:l-r.:s  cr.i  s::ne  of  the  more  valuable  prop 
wrr:-  >::.:,  as  -vas  -r.e  ous::::!,  to  be  presented  to 

lliran  r.o-vaivancrd  to  Jalindher,  where  the  Afgl 
:.;:i  tak-^n  i::^  a  o-r-siTioii:  but  no  sooner  did  he  c 
!--:^\r  them  than  thev  arain  retreated :  *•  for  such  " 
Abial  Kii.ier,  ••was  the  terror  which  the  Afghan 
this  t::r-e  eiitenained  of  the  Moghuls,  that,  though  t 
wer^r  thousands  in  number,  if  they  saw  the  approac 
bu:  half  a  score  of  bier  turbans,  thou^rh  thev  mi«jht 
hajis  I  clung  only  to  Liihiiris,  they  instantly  turned 
t'X'k  to  flisrht,  without  lookin<j  behind  them.*  In 
prisent  instance,  tlie  Afghans  not  only  escaped  v 
their  lives,  but  carried  off  their  baggage.  This  t 
were  enabled  to  do.  through  an  altercation  that  occui 

•    Tar.  B:d.  f.  ISS. 
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mperial  camp,  and  the  consequences  of  which, 
are  time,  were  very  important.  Abulfazl  tells 
Terdi  Beg  was  desirous  to  have  pursued  and 

the  Afghdns  to  action,  but  that  Biram  Khan 
ipprove  of  that  movement,  and  refused  to  give 
T  carrying  it  into  effect.  Terdi  Beg,  believing 
»ursuit  would  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
ent  Baitu  Khan  to  Biram,  with  instructions  to 
►  means  untried  to  induce  him  to  follow  the 
g   enemy.      Baltu    accordingly   delivered    his 

when  Khwdja  Moazem  Sultan,  a  Avrong-headed 
ber's  uncle,  who  happened  to  be  present,  rudely 
d,  and  even  proceeded  to  use  insulting  language, 
iltu  in  anger  retaliated.     On  this  the  Khwdja, 

his  sword,  aimed  a  blow  at  Baltu,  and  struck 
he  arm.     Humdyun  no  sooner  heard  of  the  oc- 

than  he  issued  a  firmdn  committing  the  exa* 
.  of  the  whole  affair  to  a  confidential  officer, 
tening  to  Biram  Khan's  camp,  by  the  use  of 
sty's  name  and  by  his  oAvn  advice  and  conci- 
lanners,  succeeded  in  pacifying,  at  least  in  ap- 
,  the  angry  Amirs.     Biram,  who  seems  to  have 

halting  for  some  time  in  the  Penjdb,  cantoned 
«  in  Jalindher  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  dis  • 
the  adjoining  districts  among  his  officers.  But 
?  Uzbek,  who  commanded  the  advance,  and  was 
I  at  Mdchiwdra  on  the  Satlej,  finding  what  he 
.  as  a  favourable  opportunity,  crossed  the  river, 
ling  forward  took  possession  of  the  important 
Sirhend.  Biram,  whose  bravery  was  tempered  occupation 
mce,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  desirous  to 
be  country  that  had  been  gained  and  to  con- 
his  force,  highly  disapproved  of  this  movement 
too  much  in  advance,  and  the  event  seemed  to 
is  views.* 

ff.  92,  93.;  Tab.  Akb.  Tar.  Bed.  f.  188.;  Jouher,  c.  29, 
ar.  Niz.  ff.  204,  205. ;      SO. 
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BOOK  vri.       While  Humdyun  thus  overran  the  Penj4b,  civil  war 
^  „  1555    continued  to  rage  in  Hindustdn,  which  was  wasted  by 
Continued    the  armics  of  various  pretenders,  and  became  the  scene 
In  Hindus,    of  the  wildcst  anarchy.     Delhi,  the  ancient  capital,  and 
the   point    nearest    to  the    invaders,   had   repeatedly 
changed  masters.     Sekander  Shah  *,  the  late  governor 
of  the  Penjdb,  was  now  in  possession  of  it.     He  had 
lately  defeated  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  one  of  his  competitors, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  from  Atdwa  against  Sul- 
tan Adeli,    another  of  them,  when  he  heard  of  Hu- 
mdyun's  invasion  and  success.     The  danger  was  press- 
ing.     Not   only  was  the   Penjdb   the   province  from 
which  his  troops  were  chiefly  drawn,  and  on  which  he 
most  relied  for  support,  but  the  victorious  standards  of 
Humdyun  might  be   expected  soon  to   wave   on  the 
towers  of  Delhi  itself.     Sekander,  therefore,  was  com- 
pelled to  divide  his  army ;  and  while,  with  the  main 
body  of  it,  he  continued  his  operations  against  Adeli, 
he  despatched  a  strong  reinforcement  to  support  Tatir 
Khan,  who  had  now  retreated  out  of  the  PenjAb  in  the 
direction  of  Delhi,  instructing  him  to  march  back,  and    ; 
crush,  or  at  least  keep  in  check,  the  invading  army.   | 
Tdt^r   Khan,    thus   reinforced,    advanced  at  the  head   | 
of  30,000   men   towards    Sirhend.      His  approach  in-   -% 
duced  Sekander  Uzbek  to  abandon  that  place,  and  to    ^ 
retreat  across  the  Satlej  to  Jalindher ;  a  movement  for     ^, 
which  he  was  severely  censured  by  Biram,    who  re- 
garded such  a  retrograde  motion  as  ill-timed,  and  told 
him  that,  having    advanced,    however   improperly,  he 
ought  to  have  maintained  his  post  at  Sirhend  to  the 
last,  and  sent  to  him  for  instructions. 
BiramKhan       Witliout  loss  of  time,  Biram  Khan  now  collected  his 
sat^'    *    troops,  and  proceeded  against  the  enemy.    On  reaching 
Mdchiwara,  Terdi  Beg  and  some  others  of  the  generals 
were  against  passing  the  Satlej  at   that   time,  as  the 

*  Ahmed  Khan  Sur,  the  governor      Sultan  Sekander.     He  is  also  often      \ 
of  the  Penjab^  assumed  the  style  of     called  Sekander  Shab. 
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ason  was  close  at  hand ;  and  advised  merely 
5  the  ferries  and  fords,  and  acting  on  the  de- 
till  the  monsoon  was  over.  Biram,  on  the 
md,  was  for  crossing  without  delay,  and  he 
a  man  whose  plans  were  easily  to  be  thwarted. 
I  capacity,  his  bold  and  determined  spirit,  and 
*iminating  patronage  of  merit,  had  brought 
m  a  numerous  party,  absolutely  devoted  to 
•ests.  By  great  exertions,  in  which  he  was 
r  assisted  by  his  partisans,  he  succeeded  in 
ting  his  division  across  the  river,  and  now, 
y  of  the  whole  being  compromised,  Terdi  Beg 

others  saw  themselves  compelled  to    follow, 
unwillingly.* 

Lfgh^ns,  who  had  already  reached  the  banks  Battle  of 
ver,  and  were  preparing  bundles  of  reeds  to  ^^^^^^ 
ts  for  crossing,  on  hearing  of  this  operation, 
ing  that  Biram's   army  was  very  inferior  in 

to  their  own,  resolved  to  engage  them.  The 
gan  towards  evening.  Biram's  troops,  which 
rawn  up  near  the  river,  remained  firm  on  their 
keeping  up  a  discharge  of  arrows,  till  it  grew 
len  they  were  forced  to  intermit  it.  But  a 
ving  taken  fire  in  a  village  that  formed  a  large 
f  the  Afghdn  lines,  the  conflagration  spread  to 
unding  huts,  most  of  which  were  roofed  with 
d  soon  extended  over  the  whole  village.  Bi- 
n  were  now  enabled  by  the  flames  to  see  every 
r  their  enemies,  and  to  take  deliberate  aim,  so 
heir  arrows  told,  while  those  of  the  Afghans 
iharged  at  random  into  the  darkness  around, 
bdns  continued,  nevertheless,  for  some  time, 

of  them  were  Persians  commanding  the  divisions;  Biram 

Furks,  as  Kasim  Khan  Khan  was  a  Persian  Turk,  Khizer 

[aider-kuli  Beg  Sh^mlu^  Khan    Hazdra  an  Afghan  Hazdra, 

notley    nature   of  Hu-  Terdi  Beg  Khan  was  a  Turk  of 

ny    may   he    conceived  Ferghana,  and  Sekander  Khan  an 

bes  of  die  four  generals  Uzbek. 

LL  2 
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bravely  to  maintain  their  ground ;  but  at  length,  ha- 
rassed and  worn  out  by  the  unequal  contest,  they  took 
to  flight,  and  resigned  the  field.  Next  day,  Biram 
resumed  his  march,  and  soon  occupied  Sirhend  with- 
out opposition.  HumAyun,  delighted  with  this  impor- 
tant victory,  honoured  Biram  Khan  with  the  title  of 
Khan-Khdnan,  Yar  VafadAr  (Lord  of  Lords,  the  Faith- 
ful Friend) ;  and  his  army  was,  soon  after,  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  sent  by  the  Emperor.* 

When  the  news  of  this  discomfiture  reached  Sekander 
Shah,  giving  up  every  other  enterprise,  he  collected  the 
whole  of  his  force,  to  check  the  progress  of  a  torrent 
from  which  he  had  so  much  to  dread.  With  an  army 
of  70,000  horse,  a  number  of  war-elephants,  and  a 
strong  train  of  artillery,  he  marched  for  the  Penjdb. 
On  hearing  of  his  approach,  Biram  Khan,  whose  army 
was  still  far  from  numerous  f,  despatched  repeated 
expresses  to  Huradyun,  who  still  remained  at  LShiir, 
representing  to  hini  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  hastening 
to  his  relief  witli  the  rest  of  the  troops;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  he  raised  strong  entrenchments  round  his 
camp,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  ground  at  Sirhend 
until  the  reinforcements  arrived. 

Humdyun  was  confined  by  sickness  when  he  received 
Biram's  letters,  but  immediately  despatched  his  son 
Akber,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  his  assistance, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  was  well  enough  to  follow  them. 
On  reaching  Sirhend,  he  found  that  Sekander  Shah 
had  already  arrived,  and  had  been  a  fortnight  before 
the  place ;  that  he  had  strongly  fortified  his  camp  with 
ditch  and  parapet,  *' according  to  the  practice  of  Shfr 
Shah,''  and  had  made  daily  attacks  on  the  imperial 
troops,   who   kept   behind   their  trenches.     Hum&ynn 


*  Akberimma,  ff.  94,  95. ;  Tar. 
Niz.  ff.  204.,  205. ;  Tar.  Bed.  I89.  ; 
Jouher,  c.  31. ;  Bayezid,  ff.  79, 
80.  ;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  174, 
175;  Khafi  Khan. 

t  Jouher  says^  it  consisted  of  only 


700  or  800  men,  meaning,  per!iip«» 
northern  men  or  Persians. 

X  The  night  of  the  7th  IkH^ 
may  have  been  the  night  of  the  27t» 
May. 
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tablished  his  head-quarters  in  a  garden  near  the  town, 
d,  for  some  time,  skirmishes  and  single  combats 
ily  took  place,  conducted  with  much  bravery  and 
>re  courtesy  than  was  usual  in  that  age  and  country, 
e  wounded  and  the  slain  being  given  up  to  their 
lends.  Great  apprehensions  of  the  result  were,  bow- 
er, entertained  in  Humdyun's  camp,  the  number  of 
^hting  men  in  which  is  represented  as  amounting  to 
Jy  five  thousand. 

Seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  supply  defect  of 
imbers  by  increased  activity  and  energy,  Huradyun 
solved  to  attempt  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
Tghdn  camp ;  a  system  of  annoyance  which  he  had  so 
ocessfuUy  employed  against  Behdder  Shah  of  Gujrat, 
Mandsdr.  For  carrying  into  effect  a  plan  of  cam- 
iign,  apparently  so  unsuitable  to  his  diminutive  force, 
!  must  have  trusted  to  the  great  su2)eriority  of  his 
Arks,  Moghuls,  and  other  northern  men  over  the 
oops  of  his  adversary,  whether  in  forays  or  in  com- 
,ting  man  to  man.  Terdi  Beg  was  appointed  to 
:ecute  the  details.  He  soon  interrupted  their  com- 
anications,  intercepted  a  large  convoy  of  provisions, 
feating  a  detachment  under  one  of  Sekander  Shah's 
others,  whom  he  slew,  and  brought  back  to  the  camp 

1  banner  and  the  insignia  of  his  dignity.     This  action  Battle  of 
tiOB  to  have  drawn  the  enemy  from  their  trenches,  ^*'^'**"*'- 

support  and  bring  off  the  detachment ;  and,  the 
gagement  spreading  from  one  division  to  another, 
ought  on  a  general  battle  of  the  whole  line  sooner 
m  was  anticipated.  The  Af«];hdns  directed  the  vio- 
ice  of  their  attack  against  Biram  Khan's  division, 
ping  that  if  it,  which  Avas  understood  to  be  the 
■ongest,  was  defeated,  they  would  more  easily  break 

2  others.  But  Biram,  when  attacked,  retired  into 
2  works  which  he  had  thrown  up  in  front  of  his 
campment,  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  the 
emy  were  unable  to  force  his  position.     Meanwhile 

LL  3 
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BOOK  vii.  Humdyun,  seeing  that  Biram  was  able  to  maintain  his 
a.dTisw.    ground,  ordered  the  division  under  Shah  Abul  Maali 
and  Terdi  Beg  to  charge  the  attacking  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear,  which  was  done  with  such  effect  that  their 
whole  army,  now  said  to  amount  to  nearly  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  soon  became  a  mass  of  confusion,  dis- 
persed and  fled   from  the  field,  leaving  behind  their 
whole   baggage,    field   equipage  and   artillery.       The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  22nd  day  of  June,  the  summer 
jMe'22f'     solstice,   during  the  rainy  monsoon.     The   wind  and 
rain,  which   happened  then  to  be  excessive,  soon  re- 
sekandcr     l^xcd  the  pursuit.     Sckauder  Shah  escaped  from  the 
T*^  of  wl"   ^^^^  ^^  battle,  and,  with  much  personal  danger,  found 
forces.        his  way  to  that  part  of  the  Sewdlik  mountains  that 

skirts  the  Penjab.* 
^^Abui        Hardly  was  the  din  of  battle  over,  when  a  contest 
arose  between  Shah  Abul  Maali  and  Biram  Khan  upon 
the   question   to  whom,   in   the    official  account,   the 
honour  of  the  victory  should  be  ascribed.     The  young 
man  who  thus  put  forward  his  pretensions  in  opposi- 
tion to   the  Khan   Khdndn,   had   been   introduced  to 
Humdyun  only  four  years  before,  but   had  suddenly 
risen  to  the  highest  place  in  his  favour.     He  was  from 
Kashghar,   but   claimed   descent  from    the    celebrated 
saintly  family  of  the  Syeds  of  Turmez,  was  brave,  ente^ 
prising  and  accomplished,  but  presumptuous  and  in- 
solent.    A  striking  instance  of  his  bold  contempt  of    j 
authority  had  lately  occurred  at  Kandahdr.     Shir  Ali 
Khan  had,  without  leave,  quitted  the  service  of  Shah 
Tahmasp,    in   which    he    was   Mir   shikdri,   or  grand 
huntsman,  and  entered  that  of  Humdyun.     Abul  3IaaK, 
a  keen  Shia,  intoxicated  with  religious  zeal,  and  de 
sirous  of  gratifying  the  Persian  king,  descended,  like 
himself,  of  a  religious  family,   boasted  publicly,  and 
even  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  that  he  would  put  the 

•  Vt  supra,  and  Khol.  ul  Tow.  ff.  28(>,  287. 
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ator  to  death  wherever  he  met  him.  The  Emperor, 
warding  this  threat  as  a  mere  idle  bravado,  took  no 
sasures  to  protect  the  fugitive.  One  night,  however, 
3  boaster  did  execute  his  threat,  and  assassinated 
s  Khan.  Humdyun,  though  he  felt  his  authority 
suited,  yet,  seduced  by  his  partiality  for  the  criminal, 
it  only  did  not  bring  him  to  punishment;  but  soon 
ter  raised  him  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust,  made 
m  the  chosen  partner  of  all  his  pleasures,  and  fami- 
orly  addressed  him  as,  "  My  son."  On  the  present 
casion,  the  young  favourite,  confident  in  his  master's 
irtiality,  demanded  that  his  name  should  occupy  the 
ost  conspicuous   place  in  the  official  announcement 

the  victory,  under  pretence  that  he  had  not  only 
ined  the  first  success  in  the  campaign,  but  had  had 
6  most  share  in  the  present  battle.  The  veteran 
ram  Khan,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  honour, 

having  had  the  management  of  the  whole  plan  of 
e  campaign,  as  well  as  having  been  the  first  to  in- 
de  the  enemy's  country,  which  he  had  overrun  and 
cupied.  Any  formal  decision  of  the  question  was 
aded  by  bestowing  the  distinction  contended  for  upon 
kber,  whose  claim  neither  of  the  comjietitors  was 
:ely  to  dispute. 

The  battle  was  quite  decisive.  Xo  enemy  any  longer  Decuive 
»peared  in  the  field.  A  pillar  of  heads  was  erected,  the  wctory. 
le  Emperor  despatched  Sekander  Uzbek  towards 
jlhi,  to  clear  the  road  to  the  capital,  and  himself 
[lowed,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  far  as 
kmana,  where,  finding  that  Sultan  Sekander  had  not 
treated  towards  Hindustan,  but   had   taken   shelter 

the  highlands  of  Sewalik,  whence  he  might  threaten 
e  low  country  of  the  Penjdb,  he  halted,  and  sent  back 
lah  Abul  Maali  with  a  strong  detachincnt  to  Ja- 
idher,  to  keep  him  in  check,  and  to  hinder  him  from 
ising  his  old  province  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing 
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army.     The  whole  resources  of  the  Penjdb  were  placed 
at  Abul  Maali's  disposal.  ] 

Humdyun  had  not  remained  long  at  Samana  to  find 
shelter  from  the  heavy  rains  which  were  falling,  and  to 
rest  and  refresh  his  troops,  when  despatches  reached  ; 
him  from  Sekander  Uzbek,  who  had  advanced  to  i 
Delhi  without  opposition,  earnestly  urging  him  to 
pursue  his  advantages,  and  to  repair  to  the  capital 
without  loss  of  time.  He  accordingly  put  his  troopi 
in  motion,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  once  more  ascended 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  in  the  imperial  city.* 

The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to  distribute 
the  provinces  among  his  retainers.  Hissdr  Firfizaj 
though  not  yet  reduced,  he  reserved  to  the  crown,  but 
assigned  to  Akber,  as  being  the  province  which  he 
himself  had  received  from  BAber,  when  he  first  entered 
India.  Sirhend  and  some  other  districts  were  granted 
to  Biram  Khan,  in  addition  to  Kandahdr,  which  he  still 
held;  Shah  Abul  MaaU  got  the  Penjdb;  Terdi  Beg 
Khan  had  Mewdt,  which  was  not  yet  conquered;  Se- 
kander Uzbek  was  sent  forward  to  occupy  Agra;  Ali 
Kuli  Sistdni  was  despatched  to  reduce  Mirat  and  Sam- 
bhal,  and  Haider  Muhammed  Khan,  akhteh-begi  (grand- 
marshal)  was  sent  against  Bidna.  The  Emperor  him- 
self remained  stationary  at  head-quarters  in  the  fort 
of  Delhi,  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and 
the  general  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  different  provinces  fell  rapidly  into  his  hands. 
Hiscir-Firiiza  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  Agra 
made  no  resistance.  Beddun  was  conquered  and  occu- 
pied by  one  Kamber  Diwdna,  a  man  of  low  birth  and 
singular  habits,  but  brave  and  of  popular  talents,  who 
acknowledged  the  Emperor,  and  appears  to  have  been 
recognized  by  him  as  Governor.  Ali  Kuli  Sistdni,  after 
taking  possession  of  Mirat  and  Sambhal,  which  had  been 


*  Akbernama,  ff.pl— 9/i.;  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  l67,  l68.;  Jouher,  c.S2. 
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led  to  him,  attacked  Kamber,  who  was  hated  by 
Linirs  of  family,  and  having  taken  Bedaun  by  stra- 
a  and  treachery,  put  him  to  death,  and  pretending 
ance  of  the  Emperor's  wishes,  sent  his  head  to 
dyun,  who,  though  he  felt  and  professed  much  dis- 
ure,  left  the  culprit  unpunished.* 

bile  these  events  were  passing  to  the  eastward,  surrender 
er  Muhammed  marched  to  reduce  Biana,  his  new  ®'®'^"'- 
rnment.     That  important  fort  had  long  been  in 
»sion  of  Ghdzi  Khan  Siir,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
powerful  of  the  Afghan  chiefs,  whose  son  Ibrahim 

was  one  of  the  five  princes  who,  at  the  same 
ent,  were  contending  for  the  sovereign  authority  in 
distracted  country.  We  have  seen  that  Ibrdhim 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  Delhi  and  Agra  by 
m  Sekander ;  after  which,  he  was  defeated  at  Kalpi, 
blockaded  for  three  months  in  Biana  itself,  by 
S,  the  Hindu  Minister  of  Adeli.     When  relieved 

this  danger  by  the  retreat  of  Himii,  who  was 
i  away  to  Behdr  to  oppose  an  invasion  of  the  King 
tngal,  Ibrdhim,  having  made  an  attack  upon  Bhatta 
alwa,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  now 
ined  in  captivity  in  the  hands  of  the  Raja  of  that 
try.  His  father,  Ghazi  Khan,  did  not  attempt  to 
t  Haider  Muhammed  in  the  field,  but  retired  into 
trong  fortress,  where  for  some  time  he  successfully 
ided  himself;  but  finally  entered  into  a  capitula- 
and  surrendered  the  fort,  under  the  most  solemn 


'he  history  of  Kamber  Diwana 
ted  at  considerable  length  by 
iritemporary  historians.  Ali 
iraa  entirely  devoted  to  Biram, 
tie  whole  proceedings  against 
er  have  much  the  appearance 

of  the  violent  acts  of  Biram^ 
robably,  considering  his  occu- 

of  the  country  and  eccentric 
I  to  he  inconsistent  with  re- 

gDvemment,     contrived    to 


effect  his  ruin^  without  appearing 
directly  to  thwart  the  Emperor. 
Kamber  was  buried  in  Bedaun,  and 
his  tomb  was  frequented  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  down  to  a  late  period, 
by  the  lower  classes,  among  whom 
his  reputation  and  popularity  were 
very  great.  See  Akberndma,  f.  9^. ; 
Tab.  Akb.  f.  1 68.;  Tar.  Bedauni, 
f.  191. ;  Briggs's,  Ferishta^  vol.  ii. 
p.  177. 
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BooKviL  assurances  of  personal  safety.  No  sooner,  he 
had  Ghazi  Khan  marched  out,  than  Haider,  h 
with  eagerness  to  possess  the  wealth  which  Bii 
knoAvn  to  contain,  shamefully  violated  his  agr€ 
and  put  him  to  death  with  all  his  family,  even 
children  at  the  breast.  Humdyun,  incensed  at  1 
of  perfidious  cruelty,  which  he  justly  ascribed  to  a 
instantly  commissioned  an  officer  of  his  hou 
known  in  the  next  reign  as  Shehab-ed-din  Ahmed 
to  proceed  to  Biana,  to  supersede  Haider  Muhami 
his  government,  and  to  place  all  his  property 
sequestration,  which  was  done,  but  not  before 
had  succeeded  in  embezzling  some  of  the  most  vj 
of  Ghazi  Khan's  jewels,  substituting  inferior  c 
their  place.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  ret 
Humayun  into  India  was  marked  by  many  instai 

J^^^'  insubordination  and  rapacity  on  the  part  of  his  o 
They  seem  to  have  come  back,  thirsting  after  the 
of  the  land  from  which  they  had  so  long  been  bai 
and  eager  to  retrieve  tlie  time  they  had  lost.  A  st 
arm  and  a  firmer  purpose  than  Humayun's  were 
sary,  to  restore  the  discipline  of  his  hardy,  but 
cious,  followers. 

While  Humdyun  was  thus  making  extensive  con 
in  Hindustdn,  he  suffered  some  loss  of  territory 
north.  We  have  seen  that  when  he  finally  rej 
Kabul  by  the  aid  of  Mirza  Suleiman,  that  prin 
grant  or  by  connivance,  had  added  Kunduz,  and  s 
other  provinces  beyond  the  mountains,  to  his  own 
cipality  of  Badakhshan.  The  neighbouring  distri 
Anderab  and  Ishkemish  were  the  jilgir  of  Terdi  R 
whom  they  were  held  by  Mokim  Khan,  as  his  lieutc 
They  lay  temptingly  for  the  Mirza,  who  endeavoui 
add  them  to  his  dominions  by  corrupting  the  fidel 
^lokim.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  threw  off  the  : 
and  besieged  him  in  Anderdb.  Unprepared  for  su< 
attack,  Mokim  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  escape 


Revolt  of 
Mirza  Su- 
leimdn  in 
Badakh- 
shun. 
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;  which  he  could  not  defend,  and  succeeded  in 
;  his   way  to  the  hills,  whence  he  returned  to 

the  most  important  transactions  of  this  period  Misconduct 
lose  of  the  Penjab.  When  the  Emperor  marched  Mwiim 
l«4hiir  to  oppose  Sultan  Sekander,  he  commit-  thcPenjfib. 
I  management  of  the  province  to  Ferkhat  Khan  as 
or  governor,  with  suitable  officers  to  support 
After  the  battle  of  Sirhend,  when  Sultan  Sekan- 
s  threatening  the  PenjAb  from  the  Sewalik  hills, 
zh  he  had  fled,  Humdyun,  as  we  have  seen,  sent 
ibul  Maali  to  command  the  army  opposed  to  him, 
rders  to  proceed  to  Jalindher,  and  tliere  to  esta- 
lis  head-quarters,  to  watch  the  Sultan's  motions, 
prevent  his  entering  the  low  country.  Scarcely, 
»r,  had  Abul  Maali  reached  the  Penjdb,  when  his 
arrogance  exceeded  even  its  usual  bounds.  He 
id  the  deportment  and  pomp  of  a  prince,  acted  in 
respect  like  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  so  despoti- 
18  to  disgust  and  alarm  all  the  officers  of  govern - 

Instead  of  remaining  at  Jalindher,  as  he  had 
•rdered,  he  proceeded  to  Ldhiir.  The  Emperor's 
s  in  authority  there,  having  consulted  together, 

not  to  admit  him  into  the  city:    but  this  resolu- 
as  not  acted  upon,  and  he  speedily  usurped  all 

<UB  Khan  was  made  foi^ddr  *' listen  to  what  I  say, — A  Moghiil 

try  collector,    Mirza  Shah  having  been  sent  from  the  camp  on 

imin  or  civil  administrator,  a  duty  similar  to  yours,   took  two 

hter  Jouher  (the  Memoir-  blankets  from  a  Jat,  and  seeing  the 

nd  lately  Humayun's  ewer-  man's  surprise,  exclaimed,    '  What, 

treasurer  of  the  Penjab  and  you  rascal,  am  I  not  come  to  col- 

Some  time  before  this,  llu-  led  ?  * "  On  hearing  this  insinuation, 

lad  appointed  Jouher  to  be  continues  the  ewer-bearer,  I  replied, 

of  Haibatpur-pati.      The  that  having  had  the  advantage  of 

ances  attending  his   intro-  pouring    water    on    his    Majesty's 

when  taking  leave  on  set-  hands,  for  so  many  years,  I  would 

for  his  district,  are  illustra-  acquit  myself  with  credit  and  ho- 

h  of  the  character  of  Hu-  nour.  The  Emperor  replied,  "  Good 

and  of  the  state  of  the  public  comes  of  good,  and  evil  of  evil." 

**  My  lad,"  said  Humiiyun,  Jouher's  Mem.  c.  29* 
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BOOK  VII.  the  powers  of  the  government.      Humdyun,  however 
A.  n.  i55i   partial  to  his  favorite,  for  a  long  time  would  listen  tn 
none  of  the  complaints  preferred  against  him,  till  1m 
found  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  displace  Ferkhal 
Khan,  the  Emperor's  governor  of  Lahdr,  and  to  put  i 
creature  of  his  own  in  his  place;  and  that  he  was  squaa 
dering,  with   the   wildest  extravagance,  the   imperial 
treasure,  and  the  revenues  of  the  country.     At  length, 
the  Emperor  was  plainly  told  that  Abul  Maali  undoubt 
edly  aimed  at  independence,  an  imputation  in  that  tur- 
bulent age  by  no  means  improbable.     To  add  to  the 
other  evils.  Sultan  Sekander,  who  hitherto  had  remained 
at  Mdnk6t,  collecting  an  army  and  taking  into  his  pay 
all  the  mercenaries  that  were  to  be  found,  finding  every 
check  withdrawn,  poured  down  his  whole  force  into  the 
He  is  su-     Penjab.     Yet  such  was  Humdyun's  delicacy  to  the  fed- 
^^^  ^^  ings  of  his  favorite,  that  he  superseded  him  only  bjr 
Akber.        giviug  the  Penjdb  to  Akber,  under  the  pretence  that,  at 
the  imperial  harem  was  about   to   pass  through  that 
country,  he  was  the  most  proper  person  to  be  in  com- 
mand.    Abul  Maali  was  nominated  to  the  charge  of  the 
imperial  domain  of  Hissdr  Firiiza,  which  had  been  held 
by  Akber,  so  that  he  seemed  merely  to  have  exchanged 
governments  with  the  prince. 

But  while  the  nominal  authority  in  the  Penjdb  was 
given  to  the  youthful  Akber,  the  efficient  power  was 
vested  in  the  stern  Biram  Khan,  who  attended  him  as 
Beginning    his  atdlik  or  protcctor.     It  was  about  the  end  of  the   j 
A^  If  963      y^^^  when  the  prince  and  his  governor  set  out.    On 
End  of        reaching  Sirhend,  the  object  of  Akber's  coming  being 
well  understood,  he  was  joined  not  only  by  the  troops 
from  Hissdr,  but  by  many  imperial  officers  of  the  highest 
rank,  serving  in  the  Penjdb  under  Abul  Maali,  who  came 
uncalled  and  without  leave,  the  prince's  approach  being 
hailed  as  a  fortunate  relief  from  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  driven   by  the   favorite's   overbearing  and 
tyrannical  conduct.    They  were  all  graciously  received; 
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tnd  the  anny  being  increased  by  the  arrival  of  several 
liodies  of  troops  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  pro- 
ceeded across  the  Satlej  to  Sultdnpur  on  the  Biah. 

The  unmilitary  movement  of  Abul  Maali  from  Jalind- 
licr  to  L^iir  having  left  the  low  country  along  the  hills 
defenceless,  Sultan  Sekander,  having  descended  into  the 
pbuns,  was  enabled  to  occupy,  and  collect  the  revenues 
of  the  perganas,  to  a  considerable  distance  around. 
Abul  Maali,  never  deficient  in  bravery  or  in  spirit, 
usembled  the  troops  that  were  nearest  Ldhiir,  and 
idvanced  towards  the  enemy  by  slow  marches,  to  give 
time  to  those  at  a  distance  to  join  him.  He  gained 
lome  advantages  in  the  field;  but  as  soon  as  Akber's 
ipproach  was  known,  he  was  deserted  by  his  principal 
officers,  to  whom  he  had  become  odious.  He,  therefore, 
retreated  to  Ldhiir,  whence  being  summoned  to  attend 
the  prince,  he  found  himself  compelled,  most  unwillingly, 
to  wait  upon  him  at  Sultdnpiir,  not  long  after  his  arrival. 
He  was  coldly  received,  but,  humbled  as  he  was,  his 
presumption  did  not  desert  him.  Akber,  from  conside- 
ration for  his  father's  partiality  to  the  Syed,  invited  hiui 
to  dinner,  graciously  pointed  out  to  him  his  seat,  and 
treated  him,  as  his  guest,  with  all  politeness  and  atten- 
tion. On  his  return  home  from  the  party,  he  had  the 
insolence  to  send  a  message  to  Akber,  to  say,  that  the 
Jirince  was  no  stranger  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  Humdyun ;  reminding  him  that  when  he  dined  pub- 
fidy  with  the  Emperor  at  the  ring-hunt  of  Jiii-Shahi, 
the  prince  himself  had  seen  that  he  sat  on  the  same 
Cushion,  and  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  the  Emperor, 
^hile  the  prince  waited  by,  and  dined  afterwards  on  a 
EK>rtion  sent  to  him :  whereas  at  the  recent  dinner,  he 
bad  been  placed  on  an  ordinary  rug,  and  served  from  a 
^parate  tray.  The  prince,  smiling,  bad  the  messenger 
go  back,  and  express  his  surprise  that  Abul  Maali  could 
not  distinguish  between  the  becoming  etiquette  of 
princes,  and  the  familiarity  of  private  attachment ;  and 


ttfvei  of      it  was  overtaken  bv  a  raes5en;2:er  brin;rinor  Bin 

ilLniijunl    information  of  an  alarming  accident  that  had 

the  Emperor,  which  rendered  it  inexpedient 

farther  onward,  or  to  commence  active  operatic 

the  march  of  the   army  was  directed  on    Kil 

await  the  result.     As  thev  approached  that  p 

other  express  arrived  bringing  a  despatch,  a: 

written  by  orders  of  the  Emperor  himself  imn 

after  his  accident,  and  giving  good  hopes  of  hi 

recovery.     But  a  third  followed  close  after,  ' 

authentic  accounts  of  his  death. 

iiumayuD's       From  thc  time  when  Humayun  arrived  in  I 

Wan*  for      devotcd  liimsclf  to  a  oreneral  superintendence 

mmtofthe  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  watching  thepn 

empire.       ^^^  armics  which  he  had  sent  in  various  dire< 

reduce  different  provinces.      He  saw  clearly  th 

were  great  defects  in  the  system  of  govemmen 

empire,  and  set  himself  to  devising  means  of  ino 

it.     The  plan  which  he  projected  was  to  sepai 

empire  into  several  great  divisions,    each  of  \ 

have  a  local  capital,  and  a  board  of  administrs 

directing  local  affairs.     Delhi,  Agra,  Eanduj,  J 

!Msindu,   and   Lahiir  were  among  the  capitals 
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3minand,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  move  in  any 
m.      This  plan,   however,   he  never  had  time, 
even  possessed  sufficient  steadiness,  to  carry 
ecution. 

mg  in  some  degree  arranged  affairs  at  Delhi,  he  Particulars 
x)ut  to  proceed  to  Agra;  had  conferred  the 
ment  of  Delhi  on  Terdi  Beg,  in  public  derbar ; 
d  even  sent  forward  his  p6shkhdna  *,  or  advanced 
ents,  preparatory  to  his  setting  out.  On  Friday 
;h  of  January,  1556,  in  the  evening,  some  of  his 
cers  who  had  just  returned  from  the  pilgrimage 
:ka,  as  well  as  some  who  had  come  from  Gujrdt, 
Qtroduced  to  him,  and  he  inquired  with  much 
t  into  the  news  which  they  brought.  He  also 
d  despatches  from  Monaim  Khan  in  Kdbul,  with 
ts  of  his  family  and  harem  that  were  still  in 
larter.  At  the  close  of  the  day  he  went  up  to 
race-roof  of  his  library,  in  his  palace  in  the  Din- 
fort  of  Delhi,  attended  by  such  persons  as  hap- 
to  be  with  him,  and  presented  himself  as  usual  to 
3wds  assembled  round  the  Grand  Mosque  close 
10  made  the  customary  obeisance  or  salutation : 
rhich  he  went  on  with  the  inquiries  in  which  he 
Jen  engaged.  When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  lie 
r  some  of  his  astronomers  to  observe  the  rising 
ms,  it  being  his  intention  to  hold  a  grand  public 
ce,  and  to  promote  several  of  his  Amirs,  exactly 
propitious  moment  of  the  rising  of  that  planet, 
was  about  to  descend,  and  had  reached  tlic 
step  of  the  stairs,  he  heard  the  moizzin,  or 
Tom  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  summoning  the 

India^  persons  travelling  at  being  immediately  packed  up,  and 

e   have  two  sets  of  tents,  sent  forward    to  be   ready   in  like 

Hrbich   is  sent   in  advance  manner^  in  their  turn.     The  tents 

bed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  so   sent  in  advance  are  called  the 

eller  on  his  arrival  on  the  p^shkhana. 
the  tents  which  he  quits 
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fkiihfol  to  erening  prayer,   and  was  preparing  to  afi 
down,  oai  of  respect,  till  the  call  was  over,  when  hit  J 
f  >:'t  became  entangled  in  the  skirt  of  his  mantle  \  and 
tcr  mirLle  steps  being  smooth  and  slippery  f.  his  staff 
si:  L  so  that  he  lost  his  footing,  was  precipitated  fiw- 
ward,  and  lighted  on  his  head  on  the  ground  below.  ) 


He  wr-s  taken  ap  insensible,  was  found  to  hare  received 
many  bruises  on  his  body,  but  in  particular  a  violent 
ojntas::n  on  the  right  temple,  and  a  quantity  of  blood 
Wis  observed  to  have  oozed  from  his  right  car.  Accord- 
ing to  s«j?ne  accounts,  he  for  a  time  recovered  his 
speech.  He  lingered  four  days,  being  the  greater  part, 
or  the  whole  of  the  time,  in  a  state  of  insensibilitji 
and  expire*!  on  the  evening  of  the  2-4th  of  Januai}%  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  rather 
more  than  twentv-five  vears.t 

The  heir  apparent  being  at  a  distance,  the  great 
Amirs  who  possessed  the  chief  influence  very  much 
dispersed,  and  the  army  still  surrounded  by  formidable 
ericmies,  it  was  resolved  bv  the  nobles  who  were  on  the 
sror,  to  conceal  this  event  till  the  suitable  arranofements 
could  t^e  made.  Expresses  were  immediately  despatched 
to  iriform  Akber  of  his  father  s  death,  and  to  call  a 
ii:et:t:iig  of  the  priricip»al  officers.  The  more  eflfectually 
t  :•  lail  suspicion,  one  Mulla  Bekasi  was  dressed  up  in 
Tiir  imperial  vestments,  and  presented  to  the  public  at 
the  usual  times,  in  an  open  gallerj'  of  the  palace  on  the 
side  next  the  river,  which  had  been  the  late  Emperors 


^  "  The  suin"  we  are  told  br 
Mr.  £'rh:ns:one  <  Hbtorr  of  India, 
voL  ::-  r^.  17-^.'-  "in  such  sitoa- 
lio-  s  iiv  rarrow  stepson  the  outride 
of  :he  building,  and  ocIt  sruarded  bv 
an  cmzTcntil  pirapet  about  a  foct 
h'jib."  —  "SO  that  the  Kin^  fell 
headlong  oTer  the  parapet." 

X  Abulfail.  Jouher.  and  Feriahta 
niako  his  dea:h  happen  on  the  llch 


Rebi  I. :  the  Tabakat-e  Akberi,  fol- 
lowed hy  the  Tankh-e  Betfaani^  on 
the  15th.  Abiilfail(f.  9&)  sajithit 
the  Emperor,  after  his  accident,  seo^ 
a  letter  to  Akber  by  Nazir  Sheikh 
Joli    to   inform    him  that   he  was 
doing  well :  but  this  was  probab!;  i 
mere  official  intimation,  issued  ioT 
political  purposes  by  those  about  his 
person. 
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ivourite  seat,  and  where  he  was  accustomed  to  receive 
tie  salutations  of  his  subjects,  who  assembled  in  crowds 
elow.  For  seventeen  days  the  truth  was  unknown  in 
)elhi.  At  last,  on  the  tenth  day  of  February,  Terdi  Bebii.28. 
kig,  who  officiated  on  the  occasion  as  Amir-al-omra,  a 
lignity  to  which  he  aspired,  throwing  off  the  mask, 
nd  attended  by  all  the  Amirs  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
ricts  who  had  repaired  to  head- quarters,  proceeded  to 
he  Grand  Mosque,  and  caused  the  prayer  for  the  Em- 
Jeror  to  be  recited  in  the  name  of  Akber. 

The  announcement  of  the  Emperor's  death,  circum-  Alarm  ex- 
itanced  as  affairs  then  were,  produced  great  alarm  and  thiseyent 
xcitement  all   over  the   country,   which  the  nobles, 
tsembled  at  Delhi,  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
llay.     When  the  rites  and  ceremonies  attending  the 
ipulture  and  mourning  for  the  Emperor  were  over, 
le  leading  Amirs  hastened,  each  to  his  own  govern- 
lent,  to  watch  over  the  current  of  events,  and  to  con- 
rm  the  minds  both  of  their  own  followers  and  of  the 
ettives  of  the  country  in  their  adherence  to  the  new 
ntvemment.     Terdi  Beg  Khan,  as  the  most  eminent  of 
le  ancient  nobility  and  governor  of  Delhi,  by  a  kind 
F  election  or  recognition  of  the  Amirs  who  were    on 
le  spot,  assumed  the  general  direction  of  affairs.    One 
r  his  first  acts  was  to  send  the  insignia  of  empire  with    . 
16  crown  jewels  to  the  young  Emperor,  accompanied 
Y  the  officers  of  the  household,  the  imperial  guards, 
ad  Mirza  Abul-Kdsim,  the   son  of  the  late  Kdmrdn 
[irza,  whose  close  alliance  to  the  throne  now  made 
im  an  object  of  jealousy.     The  crisis  was  one  of  the  pangcr  ©r 
eepest  importance,  for  at  that  moment  the  conquest  *^*  *^"*"- 
:  India  could  be  considered  as  only  begun :  and  three 
irmidable  rivals  contended  with  the  youthful  Akber 
•r  the  throne  of  Delhi.* 

•  Akbernama,  ff.  98,  99- ;  Tar.  178. ;  Tar.  Bedauni,  ff.  189—192. ; 
izami,  ff.  205,  206. ;  Jouher,  Khol^t  ul  Towirikh,  f.  288.; 
S3.;    Ferishta,  toI.  ii.  pp.  Ill,      Khafi  Khan. 
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BooETii        The  real  character   of    HumiTun    may  be    bet 

j^^  1554,   gleaned  from  the  events  of  his  reign  than  from 

representations  of  his  historians,  whose  judgment  ^ 

[^  inflaenced,    not  only  by   that  reverence   with  wl 

Orientals  regard  the  sovereign  authority,  but  b] 

natural  respect  for  the  princes,  his  descendants,  un 

whom  they  wrote.     He  was  a  man  of  great  quicki 

of  parts,  but  volatile,  thoughtless  and  unsteady.    I 

sonally  of  distinguished  bravery,  he  was  occasions 

successful  in  war,  without  possessing  the  higher  tak 

of  a  general.     In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  seooni 

by  the  veteran  officers  and  well-trained  army  wl 

his  father  had  left  him,  he  overran,  first,  the  kingdi 

of  Malwa  and  Gujrilt,  and  next  those  of  Behdr 

Bengal,  very  important  and  glorious  acquisitions;  1 

destitute  of  those  powers  of  combination  which  arc 

necessary  for  consolidating  and  retaining  a  conques 

braver)'  and  a  well-disciplined  army  are  for  maMng 

he  was  compelled  to  abandon  them  all ;  and  the  grei 

part  of  his  reign  presented  a  series  of  reverses,  rel 

lions  and  anarchy,  the  fruit  of  his  want  of  polit 

firmness  and  determination.     His  disposition  was 

turally  generous,  friendly  and  afiectionate ;  his  mam 

polite,  frank  and  winning.     He  had  a  ready  wit, 

celled  in  repartee,  and,  from  the  anecdotes   recor 

bv  his  ewer-bearer  and  other  writers,  seems  to  h 

been  considerate  to  his  servants,   and  popular  in 

intercourse  with  the  lower  classes.    But,  though  Hai 

Mirza,  an   excellent  judge,  speaks  with  much  resp 

of  his  accomplishments,  and  of  his  talents  and  depc 

ment  as  a  prince,  yet  his  generosity,  guarded  by 

resolute  sense  of  duty  or  steady  feelings  of  self-respc 

degenerated    into    prodigality,    his    attachments    ii 

weakness;  and  hence,  do^vn  to  the  day  of  his  dea 

he  vms  the  prey  of  flatterers  and  favourites.     From  1 

father  he  inherited  a  fondness  for  literature  and  t 
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arts,  and  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  literary  and 
adentific  men.     Like  many  of  the  eminent  personages 
of  his  age,  he  was  not  only  an  admirer  of  poetry,  but 
himself  a  ^vriter  of  verses ;  and  Abulfazl  mentions  that 
a  complete  diwdn  of  his  composition  was  in  the  library 
of  his  son.''*     He  is  also  said  to  have  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.     He 
liberally  patronised  such   as   were   eminent  in  these 
adences,  and  promoted  several  of  them  to  offices  of 
trust.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  to  con- 
itract  an  observatory,  and  had  collected  the  necessary 
instruments  for  that  purpose.f     But  a  fatality  seemed 
to  attend  even  his  merits.     His  astronomical  knowledge 
was  directed  chiefly  to  the  frivolous  or  pernicious  doc- 
trines  of  astrology  and  the  occult  sciences;  and  the 
course  of  his  policy,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  his  or- 
dinary life,  was  too  often  regulated  by  an  absurd  and 
childish  attention   to  signs,  omens  and   superstitious 
observances.! 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  his  early  years  exer- 
cised a  considerable  influence  on  his  mind.  Groing  one 
day  a-hunting  with  his  tutor,  Humayun  proposed  to 
take  aa  omen  as  to  the  fortune  of  his  future  life,  from 
the  names  of  the  three  first  persons  he  should  meet. 
The  tutor  suggested  that  he  might  content  himself 
with  the  first  alone ;  but  the  prince  kept  to  his  purpose. 
It  happened,  we  are  told,  whether  accidentally  or  by 
pre-arrangement,  that  the  first  was  a  decrepid  old  man 
called  Murdd  (Desire) ;  the  second,  a  man  driving  an 
ass  loaded  with  firewood,  was  Doulat  (Dominion) ;  the 
third,  who  was  found  tending  some  cattle,  was  Saadet 


*  Spedmens  of  his  poetry   are  ing  houie  or  mosque^  put  his  left 

gmn  bj  Ferishta  and  Kh^  Khan^  foot  firat ;  and  if  he  observed  any 

and  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  of  his  attendants  do  so,  he  called  him 

works  of  other  historians.  lefl-handed,  and  made  him  go  back, 

t  Akbem^may  f.  100.  and  advance  again.  Tar.  Bed. 

^  He  neyer,  in  entering  or  leav- 

M  M  2 
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looKTii.  (Good  Fortune,  or  Success);  a  coincidence  which  de- 
i.TTiIsk   Mg^ted  the  prince,  and  from  which  he  was  led  con- 
fidently to  augur  the  accomplishment  of  his  aspirations 
for  extended  sovereignty.     The  impression  thus  made 
on  him  induced  him,  when  on  the  throne,  to  institute 
an  arbitrary  classification  of  his  whole  court  and  house- 
hold under  three  heads.     His  brothers  and  other  near 
relations,  his  Amirs  and  officers  of  state,  with  aU  the 
military,  he  classed  as  Ahil-e-doulat,  or  men  of  domi- 
nion, their  aid  being  necessary  for  the  attainment  and 
exercise  of  power.     Doctors  and  men  learned  in  the 
law,  divines,  syeds  and  religious  men,  miillas,  poete^ 
and  such  as  were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  were 
ranked  as  Ahil-e-saadet,  men  of  good  fortune,  as  thdr 
presence  was  supposed  to  bring  as  well  as  to  intimate 
the  existence   of  prosperity ;  while  the  beautiful  and 
elegant  females  of  his  domestic  establishment,  singers, 
musicians,  dancers  and  other  ministers  of  enjoyment, 
were  the  Ahil-e-raurdd,  the  objects  of  desire,  as  affording 
the  means  of  elegant  and  sensual  gratification. 

These  arrangements  he  mingled  -with  his  astrological 
fancies.*  He  constructed  an  extensive  pavilion,  in  the 
principal  hall  of  which  the  revolutions  of  the  spheres, 
the  place  of  each  constellation,  especially  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  and  the  course  of  the  planets,  were  re- 
presented. It  contained  also  seven  spacious  apart- 
ments, each  called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  days  of 
the  week  and  of  its  presiding  planet.  These  were 
richly  fitted  up  with  carpets  and  hangings,  of  the  colour 
which  custom  had  appropriated  to  the  presiding  star 
of  each  day ;  two  of  these  apartments,  with  two  days 
of  the  week,  being  devoted  to  each  of  the  three  before- 

*  The  astrological  fancies  enter-  are  very  ancient  See  Pocock's  Spe- 
tained  by  Humdyun,  and  the  doc-  dmen  Hist  Arabum,  pp.  14S— 
trines  regarding  the  chapels  of  the  150.;  Oxon.  1806.  See  also  the 
planets,  and  the  corresponding  Dabistdne  Mosahib,  and  the  De- 
dresses,  mansions,  days  and  seasons,  sdtlr. 
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mentioned  classes ;  and  Huindyun  gave  public  audience 
in  them,  occupying  the   apartment   corresponding   to 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  audience  was  held. 
On  these  occasions  the  Emperor  himself,  the  princes, 
the  officers  of  state,   and   the  whole   court   appeared 
dressed  in  the  colour  of  the  day.     The  details  on  this 
satgecty  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  other  artificial  ar- 
rangements in  which  he  delighted,  —  the   drawing  of 
the  three  golden  arrows  of  the  three  classes ;  the  twelve 
irrows  of  another  of  his  divisions,  founded  on  the  twelve 
selestial  signs,  by  which  both  political  enterprises  and 
Promotions  were  often  decided ;  and  the  arrangement 
f  his  household  into  four  branches,  corresponding  to 
he  four  elements,  —  are  given  at  great  length  by  some 
listorians  of  his  reign,  especially  by  Abulfazl,  himself 
I  believer  in  astrology  and  in  omens.    The  obsenances 
ire  so  minute,  and  must  have  been  so  inconvenient, 
hat  we  can  hardly  believe  they  were  ever  long  or  very 
icrupulously  adhered  to,  though  in  some  important  and 
lot  very  creditable  transactions  of  his  reign  we  find 
mces  of  their  existence.      The  astrology  vdih  which 
ihey  were   connected   was   then,  indeed,  a  prevailing 
Folly;  but   a  powerful    mind,    though   it  might  have 
fielded  to  the  general  impressions  of  the  time,  would 
lot  have  suffered  itself  to  be  so  deeply  entangled  in 
the  idle  and  puerile  observances  of  the  art,  nor  accepted 
:hem  as  a  substitute  for  rational  and  substantial  know- 
ledge. 

The  drum  of  justice  was  another  of  his  institutions, 
borrowed  from  ancient  tradition.  A  huge  drum  being 
placed  near  the  imperial  tent  or  pavilion,  any  one  who 
loffered  from  injustice  might  claim  redress  by  striking 
I  according  to  certain  rules,  and  the  Emperor  himself 
ittended  to  the  appeal.  In  early  times,  where  law  was 
'ery  imperfectly  and  arbitrarily  administered,  and 
rhere  complaints  did  not  easily  reach  the  ear  of  the 
espot,  such  an  institution,  rude  as  it  is,  or  indeed  any 
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BooKTii.  Other  professing  to  forward  the  means  of  redress,  was 
commendable,  and  might  be  useful.  But  its  revival  in 
a  more  advanced  age  betrays  an  extreme  want  of  le^s- 
lative  skill ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  of  Hum&3mn's  regulations  that  have  been 
noticed,  there  is  a  great  want  of  plain  practical  sense, 
a  pedantic  application  of  inapplicable  learning,  and 
too  great  an  appearance  of  playing  at  kings. 

He  was  a  good  Mussulman,  rigid  in  the  observance 
of  the  stated  prayers  and  ceremonial  of  the  law.  He 
was,  however,  strongly  suspected  of  leaning  to  the 
Shia  sect,  partly  from  his  patronage  of  many  Persians, 
or  Shias,  of  distinction,  such  as  Biram  Khan.  Abul 
Maali,  and  others ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  show  of 
adherence  to  it  which  his  political  situation  induced 
him  to  manifest  when  in  exile  in  Persia.''* 

A  floating  palace  several  stories  in  height,  with  a 
garden  and  a  bazar,  or  market,  which  he  constructed 
at  Agra  on  ships  linked  together  and  connected  by 
platforms,  and  floated  doAvn  the  Jamna,  has  been 
celebrated,  and,  as  well  as  several  other  of  his  con- 
trivances, evinces  his  fondness  for  the  mechanical  arts. 

But  though  Humdyun  was  brave  and  good-tempered, 
liberal  and  fond  of  learning,  his  virtues  all  bordered 


*  Such,  we  are  told,  was  his  re- 
verence for  the  name  of  God,  that 
he  never  pronounced  it  till  he  had 
performed  the  stated  ablutions 
(wazu).  One  day  he  was  observed 
to  address  Mir  Abdalla  Hai,  the 
Sadr,  or  Chief  Judge,  by  the  abbre- 
viated name  of  Mir  Abdal.  Having 
subsequently  performed  the  l^;al 
purifications,  "  Excuse  me,  Mir," 
said  he  to  the  Sadr,  *'  for  not  hav- 
ing a  little  ago  given  you  your  full 
name;  but  Hai  being  one  of  the 
names  of  God,  I  could  not,  situated 
as  I  then  was,  pronounce  it." 

Kamran  Mirza,  who  was  a  Sunni, 


and  fond  of  religioas   disputation, 
had   frequent  arguments   with   his 
brother  on  the  diffbrences  between 
the  two  sects.    The  Sunnis  treat  tiie 
Shias  as  being  heterodox.    One  day, 
as  they  were  riding  together,  tbej 
observed  a  dog,  an  unclean  animal, 
Uft  its  leg    irreverently  against  a 
tomb-stoue.    *'  The  man  who  lies 
there  must  be  a  heretic  "  (rafii)  8ii<i 
K&mrin.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Emperor; 
"  and  the  dog  an  orthodox  l^te." 
Briggs's  Ferishta,  vol  ii.  p.  1 79.  ^^e 
have  seen  that  he  was  himself  occa- 
sionally a  persecutor  of  such  ai  be 
called  heretics. 


I 
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leighbouring  defects,  and  produced  little  fruit. 
"e  seems  to  have  been  a  frivolity  in  his  mind  that 
ralized  his  good  qualities ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
he  continued  to  fill  his  father's  throne,  he  might 

been  the  last  emperor  of  India  of  his  race.  The 
^  determined  policy  of  Biram  Khan,   so  different 

the  weak  and  vacillating  conduct  of  Humdyun, 
its  full  sway  after  that  prince's  death,  and,  aided 
le  rising  genius  of  Akber,  established  the  empire 
e  family  of  Taimur  on  the  foundation  which  it  has 
itained,  with  more  or  less  splendour,  down  to  our 
times.* 


Jcbeni.  ff.  97^100. ;  Tab. 
K 168, 169- ;  Tar.  Nia.  ff.  205, 
Tar.  Beddoni,  ff.  I91,  192. ; 
I'a  Feri8hta,yol.  ii.  pp.  177 — 
Humayun  had  deeply  studied 
liguma  and  mystical  poetry  of 
eniana,  to  which  hit  warm 
ply  aod  lively  iroaginatioiiy 
iim  a  natural  partiality.  This 
lay  aceoant  for  an  incident  re- 
by  hiatoriana  who  are  willing 
ere  that  he  had  some  auper- 
1  presentiment  of  his  death. 
Idl  na  that  though,  through 
e  eould  not  bear  to  hear  death 
I  of,  and  even  forbad  its  being 
med  in  his  presence ;  yet  that, 
sfore  his  last  accident,  he  fre- 
j  started  the  sulgect  himself, 
ook  pleasure  in  listening  to 
lationa  upon   it      He  men- 


tioned an  occurrence  that  befel  him 
at  that  time,  and  by  which  he  was 
much  affected.  '^  I  lately  rose,"  said 
he,  "  after  midnight  to  say  the  stated 
prayers,  and  afterwards  retired  again 
to  rest ;  when,  just  before  dawn,  as 
I  was  lying,  my  eyes  shut  but  my 
heart  awake,  I  heard  a  supernatural 
voice  clearly  repeat  these  verses : 

**  O  Lord!  of  thine  infinite  goodness 

make  me  thine  own : 
Make  me  a  partaker  of  the  knowledge 

of  thy  attributes : 
I  am  broken-hearted  from  the  cares  and 

sorrows  of  life; 
O  call  to  thee  thy  poor  madman  (lover)  I 

O  grant  me  my  release  I" 

He  is  said  often  afterwards  to  have 
repeated  these  mysterious  lines  with 
deep  emotion,  while  the  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  MANNERS  IN  kIbUL 
AND  THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRIES  DURING  THE  REIONS 

OF  bAber  and  humIyun. 

As  the  course  of  events  has  brought  us  to  the  reign  of 
Akber,  when  the  Chaghatdi  government  was  finally 
established  in  India,  and  t'Ook  a  form  which,  vnth  Uttle 
change,  it  retained  for  nearly  two  centuries,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  slight  review  of  the  state  of  govern- 
ment and  manners  during  the  two  preceding  reigns  in 
Edbul  and  the  surrounding  countries,  where  Bdber  and 
Humdyun  spent  most  of  their  time.  Though  a  space 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  it  was  in  general  a  period  of 
war  and  confusion,  leaving  little  leisure  for  any  legisla- 
tive efforts,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  government  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
ment  and  a  body  of  foreigners  settling  themselves  by  force  in  a 
country,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  had  no 
sympathy  but  that  of  a  common  religion,  and  was 
necessarily  military.  Everything  was  directed  by  the 
will  of  the  King,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  Amirs 
and  great  officers.  He  was  nominally  absolute,  as  in  all 
Asiatic  states.  His  court  exhibited,  or  affected,  a  great 
appearance  of  splendour,  and  had  nearly  the  same  esta- 
blishment of  officers  that  had  existed  under  the  power- 
ful princes  of  Samarkand  and  Khords^n.  We  find  the 
Master  of  the  Household,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Grand 
Huntsman,  Master  of  Requests  and  Chamberlains,  with 
body  and  night  guards — besides  all  the  officers  of  the 
harem  and  female  apartments.  The  prince,  whether  in 
the  capital  or  the  camp,  held  daily  levees — in  the  one 
case,  in  the  Great  Hall ;  in  the  other,  in  the  Pavilion  or 
Tent  of  Audience,  at  which  the  Amirs  and  men  of  note, 


regal  eti- 
quette. 
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all  such  as  were  desirous  of  favour  and  attention, 
mted  themselves.     The  Sovereign  generally  sat  at 
farther  end  on  cushions,  or,  on  more  ceremonious 
»ons,  on  a  throne  placed  on  a  platform  raised  some 
^  ^t^  above  the  rest  of  the  hall  or  tent ;    and  the  places 
^  "**be  occupied  by  his  sons  and  brothers,  by  his  near 
Sthtions,  by  foreign  ambassadors,  by  his  Amirs,  by  men 
«rf  saintly  reputation,  by  men  of  letters,  and  by  all  the 
'bilious  classes  of  his  subjects,  were  fixed  by  the  Master 
«f  Ceremonies  with     a  most    scrupulous    nicety,   ac- 
cording  to  their  supposed  rank  or  importance.     The 
upper    classes  were  in  general  allowed  to  be  seated ; 
liie  inferior  remained  standing.     All,  on  entering,  made 
their  obeisance  to  the  prince ;   but  such  as  were  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  or  after  an  absence  from  court, 
Were  attended  by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  made  their 
obeiBance,  first  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  afterwards 
Hearer  to  the  throne,  according  to  their  supposed  dignity. 
Xhis  obeisance,  among  all  the  greater  Oriental  nations, 
^ivas  originally  the  act  of  prostration  before  the  Monarch, 
to  which  the  Mongol  tribe  added  the  ceremony  of  beat- 
ing the  head  upon  the  ground  nine  times ;   but  this  had 
"heeu  softened,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  into  a  grave  and  respectful  inclina- 
tion of  the  body,  and  a  slight  kneeling  or  bending  of 
the  knee.     The  court  etiquette  was  loaded  with  forms, 
which,  in  quiet  times,  were  strictly  observed.    On  some 
fesdvals,  and  on  grand  occasions,  there  were  magnificent 
banquets.     The  feast  consisted  of  many  courses  of  nu- 
merous dishes  of  all  kinds:  soups,  roast,  pillau,  some- 
times of  animals  dressed  entire  (stuffed  with  almonds, 
raisins  and  currants,  and  smothered  in  rice),  stews,  meat 
and  game  of  every  sort,  carved  and  sent  about  on  trays, 
fruits,  preserves  and  sweetmeats,  with  sherbet,  but  no 
wine — a  forbidden  enjoyment  which  was  indulged  only 
in  private,  but,  where  enjoyed,  indulged  in  to  excess. 
The  attendants  were  often  arrayed  in  rich  and  showy 


These  khilats  generally  consisted  of  a  dress  of  b 
sometimes  made  of  rich  stuffs,  of  satin,  velvet,  c 
gold,  or  adorned  with  embroidery ;  sometimes  e 
dresses  that  had  been  worn  by  the  Sovereign  k 
with  various  additions  according  to  circumsl 
shawls,  sabres  of  fine  workmanship  with  enamelle 
often  enriched  with  jeweb  and  precious  stones,  d 
coats  of  armour,  horses^  and,  occasionally,  si 
money. 

The  charm  which  the  courts  of  happier  coi 
derive  from  the  presence  of  fenmle  society,  was  of 
entirely  wanting  to  that  of  Edbul.  The  ladies  o: 
rank  were  kept  strictly  to  private  apartments, 
were  accessible  only  to  females,  and  eunuchs,  i 
times,  to  very  near  relations. 
Tbc court.  The  court  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  Ami 
Begs,  who  held  the  different  provinces  and  disti 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  officers  of  state  and 
household.  Though  the  usual  and  official  lai 
was  that  of  unreserved  obedience  to  the  prince,  y< 
formed  a  real  check  upon  his  power.  The  army 
had  effected  the  conquest  was  composed  of  many 
of  men  of  different  races,  who  each  followed  a  par 
leader,  generally  the  chief  person  of  a  tribe  or  i 
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even  able,  on  occasion,  to  overpower  the  monarch,  who 
found  it   convenient,   and  indeed  necessary,   to  keep 
them  in  good  humour.     Much,  therefore,  depended  on 
the  talents  of  the  Sovereign.     But  even  the  romantic 
bravery  and  generous  temper  of  Bdber  were  not  always 
mfficient  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  duty  haughty 
and  ambitious  tribesmen,  who  set  a  high,  sometimes  an 
inordinate,  value  on  their  own  services ;  and  dangerous 
revolts  and  rebellions  occurred  under  both  him  and  his 
son.     There  existed  no  hereditary  nobility  except  in 
the  heads  of  tribes;  all  was  personal,  and  proceeded 
from  the  monarch.     And  even  the  men  of  tribes,  when 
they  had  left  their  wilds,  and,  for  a  series  of  years,  had 
lived  in  towns,  or  followed  their  individual  pursuits, 
scattered  over  the  country,  felt  less  connection  with 
their  chief,  who   was  compelled   to  look  to  local  in- 
fluence of  another  description  for  the  support  of  his 
consequence.     The  power  possessed  by  the  leader  of 
the   tribe  was  thus  gradually  exchanged  for  that  of 
governor  of  a  province.     This  change  was,  of  course, 
extremely  favourable  to  the   royal  authority.      But, 
though  nobility  was  not  hereditary,  it  generally  con- 
tinued to  run  very  much  in  the  same  jBi.milies ;  for  the 
sons  of  Amirs  and  officers  of  note  were  generally,  early 
in  life,  introduced  at  court  by  their  fathers,  and  gradu- 
ally promoted  to  situations  of  trust  and  influence. 

The  information  we  possess  concerning  the  state  of  suteof  the 
the  provinces  under  the  Edbul  government  is  but  scanty,  p"*^*™*^ 
They  would  seem  to  have  been  governed  very  much 
according  to  the  form  ascribed  to  the  early  feudal  states. 
The  leading  men  in  the  conquering  army,  or  at  court, 
were  sent  to  the  various  provinces,  attended  by  their 
old  followers,  and  districts  were  assigned  to  them.  Of 
the  state  of  landed  property  we  have  few  details.  The 
former  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  from  their  lands. 
The  labour  and  skill  of  the  peasant  and  farmer  are 
necessary  under   every  government;   there  were  no 
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capitalists  who  farmed  on  a  large  scale.     Every  village 
had  probably,  as  in   Persia,  a  kilanter  or  head  man, 
and  some  village  counsellors,  who  afforded  a  certain  de- 
gree of  protection  and  succour.     The  person  appointed 
to  the  jagir  settled  himself  on  the  spot,  took  possession 
of  the  forts  and  public  buildings,  and  placed  his  imme- 
diate retainers  in  offices  of  trust  within  his  government ; 
probably,  at  the  same  time,  assigning  to  them  some 
allotments  of  land.     Through  them,  though  rarely  by 
them,  he  collected  the  rents,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  and  the  public 
taxes,  the  measure  and  extent  of  which  were  often  much 
at  his  discretion.     As  all  powers,  military,  civil,  and 
criminal,  were  vested  in  his  person,  the  comfort,  or 
misery,  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  his  power,  and  was 
essentially  influenced  by  his  character.     The  complaint 
of  a  despised  boor  did  not  easily  reach  the  court,  and,  if 
it  did,  was  not  likely,  except  in  cases  of  crying  and 
flagrant  injustice,  to  be  much  attended  to :  and  woe  to 
the  unhappy  wretch  who  made  a  complaint,  and  after- 
wards returned  under  the  power  of  his  oppressor !   Every 
governor  was  like  an  absolute  prince  while  his  power 
lasted.     His  chief  danger  arose  from  intrigues  at  court, 
where  he  was  constantly  obliged,  either  by  his  })ersonal 
presence  or  through  his  friends,  to  maintain  his  in- 
fluence.    He  was  liable  to  be  removed  at  any  time  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  King.     It  is  plain  that  this  system 
exposed  the  inhabitants  to  great  extortions,  and  was, 
in  many  ways,  unfavourable  to  the  prosperity  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.     The  governor,  who  held  his 
oflice  by  an  uncertain,  and  probably  a  short  tenure,  was 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  and  apt  to  regard 
the  possessions  and  property  of  the  governed  merely  as 
the  means  of  enriching  himself  and  his  dependents.    The 
hen  was  too  often  killed  for  the  golden  egg. 
The  army.        The  army  did  not  resemble  that  of  European  govern- 
ments, divided  into  regular  regiments  and  troops,  with 
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ch  commanding  and  exercising  a  certain  num- 

sn  dressed  in  a  national  uniform  and  paid  by 

.     It  was  composed  of  the  immediate  followers 

ng,  and  of  those  of  the  great  chiefs,  attached  to 

m  various  considerations  of  family,  or  hope,  or 

iC ;  and  of  portions  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Ainidks, 

B,  Hazdras,  under  their  native  chiefs.     Almost 

nan  of  rank  had  retainers,  who  attached  them- 

to  him  to  share  his  good  fortune,  and  his  conse- 

i  depended  on  their  bravery  and  number.     Every 

'  had  his  standard,  which  marked  his  rank,  the 

9t  being  that  of  the  tughj  a  standard  surmounted 

le  flowing  tail  of  the  mountain  cow,  an  object  of 

t  ambition,  and   granted  only  to  a  few.     Hound 

e  standards  they  marched  to  battle,  and  round  them 

r  rallied,  if  broken.     They  had  no  uniform  dress. 

h  wore  that  of  his  tribe  or  country,  or  such  as  he 

cied. 

iesides  these  greater  leaders,  there  were  independent 
rriors  (Ekkeha)  who  joined  the  service,  either  alone, 
srith  a  few  followers,  as  volunteer  soldiers  of  fortune, 
le  of  whom  rose  to  eminence. 

Hie  fighting  men  were  in  general  Tartars,  chiefly 
mging  to  Tdrki  tribes,  or  descended  of  tribesmen, 
h  some  Persians  and  Aimaks.  They  consisted  almost 
Irely  of  cavalry.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Edbul, 
sther  of  the  cities  or  plains,  seldom  adopted  the 
le  of  arms,  but  remained  shopkeepers  or  peasants. 
Cdjik  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  mentioned  as  engaged 
irar. 

Hie  army  gradually  changed  its  form  in  progress  of 
e«  When  the  first  generation  of  conquerors  died 
iy,  local  levies  became  common,  and  regular  bands 
nercenaries  were  formed.  The  earlier  troops,  having 
ie  or  no  pay,  depended  for  their  support  chiefly  on 
nder,  and  the  leaders  looked  to  the  command  of  dis- 
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tricts.  There  was  nothing  like  a  standing  force.  The 
army  was  composed  of  local  troops,  "mth  a  few  merce- 
naries raised  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

When  the  royal  army  took  the  field,  it  was  generally 
arranged  in  three  divisions;  centre,  right  wing,  and 
left;  with  an  advanced  guard  and  reserve,  and  some 
flying  pickets  around.  The  household  troops  were 
generally  placed  in  the  centre,  and  officers  of  expe- 
rience named  to  the  command  of  each  division.  Their 
arms  were  the  sabre  and  dagger,  sometimes  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  the  spear  or  mace.  There  were  already 
some  companies  of  matchlock-men  in  the  army,  who 
seem  always  to  have  been  trained  mercenaries.  Cannon 
had  also  begun  to  be  used ;  but  they  were  heavy  and 
unmanagable,  used  chiefly  in  sieges  or  in  distant  can- 
nonades. Shir  Shah  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  brought  them  with  efiect  into  the  field.  In 
regular  battles,  the  guns  were  frequently  connected 
together  by  chains,  or  ropes  of  bulls'  hides,  which  served 
as  breast-works,  behind  which  archers  and  matchlock- 
men  were  placed,  to  prevent  the  irruption  of  cavalry 
between  the  guns,  especially  during  the  rather  long 
intervals  between  the  discharge  and  re-loading  of  the 
ponderous  ordnance. 

The  fate  of  an  action  being  generally  decided  by  the 
sabre,  plate  and  chain  armour,  and  shields,  were  in  use, 
with  helmets,  and  sometimes  chsdn-cloth  coverings  for 
the  horse. 
Fortresses.  Their  fortresses  derived  their  strength  from  their 
situation  on  steep  hills  or  grounds  difficult  of  access, 
and  from  the  height  and  thickness  of  their  walls.  They 
were  sometimes  regularly  attacked  by  sap  and  battery, 
sometimes  by  mines,  and  defended  by  countermines. 
Night  surprises,  however,  and  assaults  by  scaling-lad- 
ders, were  the  most  common  modes  of  attack.  Some- 
times blockade  was  resorted  to,  and  lines  of  circom- 
vallation  drawn  round  the  place. 
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The  country  had  few  large  cities  ;  Edbul,  Kandah&n  Urs«dtks. 
Ghazni  and  Peshdwer  were  the  chief.  The  amount  of 
their  population  is  uncertain.  The  smaller  towns  and 
Tillages  were  numerous,  as  the  peasantry  did  not  live  in 
scattered  dwellings,  but  in  villages  surrounded  by  >\'alls ; 
IS  a  lefiige  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  in  case  of 
any  sadden  attack,  or  against  the  rapacity  of  ma- 
lauders.  The  larger  towns  were  inhabited  by  trades- 
men and  artisans,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  the  guardians 
of  mosques  and  religious  foundations  and  their  depen- 
denta^  public  and  private  teachers,  and  labourers.  The 
streets  were  narrow  and  dirty;  the  exterior  of  the 
houaes  mean,  any  attempt  at  elegance  being  reserved 
for  the  interior.  The  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  were 
built  in  one  or  more  squares,  opening  within  into  a 
court  or  parterre  surrounded  by  piazzas. 

The  principal  buildings  were  the  mosques  and  the 
tomhs  of  the  kings  or  holy  men,  and  probably  a  few 
of  the  palaces  of  the  kings.  Some  of  the  bazars  were 
built  at  considerable  expense,  and  with  some  elegance, 
and  were  frequently  arched  over,  and  closed  at  night  by 
gates.  There  were  also  caravanserais,  of  which  the 
large  court  within  was  surrounded  by  small  apartments, 
usually  with  an  upper  story,  and  sometimes  having  a 
flat  roof,  in  which  merchants  and  traders  could  be  ac- 
commodated, with  their  goods  and  cattle,  on  arriving 
from  foreign  parts. 

The  kingdom  of  Edbul  was  inhabited  by  many  dif-  iDhabiuntt. 
ferent  races  of  men,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  hill- 
oonntry,  with  some  rich  plains.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  were  tribesmen,  in  a  great 
measure  independent  and  supported  by  their  flocks. 
The  peasantry  and  shepherds  of  the  lowlands  were  in 
general  Tdjiks,  the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  used  the  Persian  tongue.  They 
cultivated  various  grains,  and  reared  some  cattle,  but 
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were  much  exposed  to  be  plundered  by  the  tribes  of  the 
surrounding  hills. 
Adminis-  As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  there  was,  pro- 
lustice.  perly  speaking,  no  regular  court  oi  justice  m  the 
country,  except  that  of  the  K4zi  could  be  considered  as 
such,  which,  however,  was  confined  to  questions  of  mar- 
riage, dowry  and  others  arising  out  of  the  Muham- 
medan  law.  The  jdgird^rs,  and  under  them  their 
collectors,  and,  in  the  royal  domains,  the  collectors  or 
other  officers  of  government,  decided  in  all  questions, 
civil  and  criminal.  There  was  little  form.  The  parties 
appeared  in  person  to  state  their  own  cases  ;  and  inqui- 
ries followed,  liable  to  much  partiality  and  corruption. 
The  lower  officers  could  fine  and  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment to  a  certain  extent.  The  powers  of  life  and  death, 
and  of  inflicting  larger  fines,  were  reserved  to  the  higher 
officers  alone. 

But  while  the  officers  of  government  administered 
equity,  according  to  usage  or  their  ideas  of  right  (for 
laws  of  enactment,  except  those  of  the  Koran,  there 
were  none),  in  the  plains  or  what  may  be  called  the 
conquered  country,  the  tribes  that  wandered  over  and 
pastured  the  large  mountain  tracts,  or  partially  culti- 
vated the  richer  valleys  and  cattle  lands,  were  little 
visited  by  the  Sovereign's  officers,  but  maintained,  in  a 
great  degree,  their  independence.  They  made  some 
annual  payments  as  tribute,  and  preserved  their  ancient 
usages  and  customs.  Each  had  its  acknowledged  chief, 
and  a  council  of  the  principal  men  of  the  leading  fami- 
lies, who  managed  its  afiairs  and  decided  controversies. 
The  most  difficult  cases  were  such  as  related  to 
blood- feuds,  which,  however,  were  left  to  the  revenge 
of  the  injured  family,  according  to  the  principle  of 
retaliation  of  the  Muhammedan  law;  and  when  the 
price  of  blood  could  not  be  fixed,  or  was  refused,  the 
prosecution  of  private  revenge  frequently  occasioned 
assassinations  and  feuds  for  several  generations. 
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e  religion  of  the  country  west  of  the  Indus  was  aeiigioiu 
[usulman.     This  may  be  called  the  legal  religion 
s  country,  though,  properly  speaking,   there  was 
tablishment.     The  Muhammedans  have  no  state- 
lishment  of  their  religion,  which,  however,  they 
ler  as  the  only  true  faith,    and  as  not  given  to 
only,  but    to   the  whole  world.     They  have  no 
of  priesthood ;    as   in  patriarchal  times,   every 
r  of  a  family  is  its  priest.     Everywhere,  indeed, 
aes,  often  of  great  magnificence,  have  been  built 
mblic   use,    and   endowed   often  >vith    extensive 
for  their  support,  and  that  of  the   servants  of 
osque.     But  this  has  been  done  by  private  piety, 
lot  by  the  state,  which  makes    no    general   pro- 
for  the  celebration  of  religious  services,  or  the 
sion,  or  purity  of  religious  instruction.     Yet,  in 
untry  does   religion   present   itself  more  to  the 
f  the  observer,  or  seem  more  deeply  and   habi- 
to  influence  individuals  of  every  rank.     Every 
u  has  its  guardian,  generally  some  descendant  of 
>under.     The    faithful  are  daily  summoned  five 
to  prayer  by  the  voice  of  the  moizzin  from  the 
et  of  the  mosque.     Some  Miilla,  or  man  of  sup- 
piety,     acts    as    P^shnamdz,    by   reciting    the 
prayers,     the    congregation     repeating    them 
with,  or  after  him,  and  carefully  following  him 
the    bendings    and   humble  prostrations  which 
ikes  at  the  proper  parts  of  the  service,  towards 
ibleh,  which  marks  the  position  of  Mekka.     He 
ilified  for  his  office  by  no  imposition  of  hands, 
ler  ceremony,  but  owes  the  preference  he  enjoys, 
piety,  the  favour  of  the  guardian  of  the  foimd- 
or   the   silent  adherence  of  the    people.      His 
confers,  or  implies,  no  supernatural  eiFusion  of 
ty,  or  of  spiritual  gifts.     He  may  quit  his  situ- 
at  will,  and  return,  like  any  other  man,  to  the 
iss  of  the  world. 

..  11.  N  N 
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Men  of  I  recollect  no  mention  of  any  colleges  foun( 

imrpiety.  K4bul  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the 
or  profane  sciences,  though  such  were  commoi 
often  very  magnificent,  in  Mdwerannaher,  in  Eh 
and  in  India.  But  there  were  always  men  of  k 
and  piety,  who  devoted  themselves,  as  private  j 
to  the  teaching  of  others ;  and  when  they  aqoii 
putation,  numbers  flocked  to  them  for  the  hen 
their  lessons.  The  ordinary  schools  taught  the 
who  frequented  them,  to  read  and  write  the  An 
Persian  languages,  with  something  of  accounta 
often  read  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  and  redte 
prayers  in  the  same  tongue,  without  know 
word  of  the  meaning,  but,  in  so  doing,  they  pe 
a  religious  duty.  The  superior  instructors 
themselves  to  various  employments,  such  as 
the  artificial  mode  of  reading  the  Koran, 
sacred  intonations,  delivering  lectures  on  its 
and  expositions  of  the  hidden  or  recondite 
of  its  texts,  and  the  mystical  sense  of  its  ( 
doctrines.  The  various  teachers  and  various 
of  course,  took  difierent  views  of  God  am 
some  leading  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm  and 
others  to  the  humblest  piety.  The  mystical 
of  their  speculations,  directed  to  the  annihilati 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  Deity,  often  ended  w 
course  of  metaphysical  meditations  on  the  d 
the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  the  non-entity 
thing,  except  the  Divinity.  One  of  the  mosi 
able  of  these  schools  is  that  of  the  Sufis,  wh 
to  terminate  in  a  refined  philosophical  deism 
theism,  yet  has  produced  volumes  of  the  most 
poetry.  The  disciples  of  these  meditative  scho< 
research  and  reflection  had  rendered  tolerant, 
tired,  and  mixed  little  in  the  world.  But  the 
tined  for  public  life,  who  had  studied  only  t 
and  its  observances,  with  the  traditions  of  the 
were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  their  i 
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ligotry,  and  for  their  detestation  and  persecution  of 
svery  other  religion. 

To  some  it  may  appear  singular  that  of  no  religion 
ire  the  followers  more  penetrated  Avith  a  feeling  of 
ta  tmth  and  superiority  to  all  othei's,  or  more  dis- 
anguished  for  their  inflexible  adherence  to  it  under 
i¥ery  trial,  than  those  of  the  Mahomedan,  a  religion 
rliich  yet  has  no  regular  priesthood,  and  no  state 
fltablishment.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
oembered,  that,  though  it  has  no  regular  state  esta- 
ilishment,  it  has  innumerable  foundations,  and  lands 
iC  greater  or  less  extent  belonging  to  mosques,  tombs, 
oUeges  and  religious  institutions,  and  supporting  great 
mmbers  of  zealous  and  active  dependents  in  every 
Murt  of  the  country,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  wan- 
lering  mendicants  and  derwishes  is  very  great.  But 
itill  the  real  secret  of  this  heart-felt  adherence  must  be 
longht  for  in  a  difi^erent  quarter,  in  something  in- 
herent in  the  doctrines  and  practical  observances  of 
the  religion  itself,  which  strike  the  imagination  and 
affect  the  heart,  joined  to  the  narrow  spirit  of  an  ex- 
dusive  sect,  that  looks  with  contempt  and  pity  on 
every  other,  and  breeds  up  every  Musulman,  even  in 
Ids  early  days,  to  regard  himself  as  a  partizan,  and  a 
warrior  of  the  faith. 

But,  even  among  Musulmans,  there  were  differences 
of  belief,  and  the  grand  division  between  Sunnis  and 
Shfas  occasioned  controversies,  and  persecutions  and 
wars.  The  Sunnis  adhered  to  the  four  first  Khalifs,  as 
flie  legal  successors  of  Muhammed;  while  the  Shias, 
icgarding  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet, 
as  his  lawful  heir,  considered  the  three  first  Ehalifs  as 
Qsarpers,  and  cursed  them  in  the  public  prayers  of 
tiieir  mosques,  and  often  in  their  private  orisons  and 
^aculations,  as  traitors.  In  early  times,  the  inhabitants 
tf  MAwerannaher,  Khordsdn  and  Edbul,  had  followed 
the  Sunni  faith,  which  was  still  adhered  to  by  the 
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natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Edbul,  some  of  the 
tribes  excepted.  The  doctrines  of  the  Shias  wer 
troduced  from  Arabia,  and  diffused  chiefly  in  Pi 
and  by  the  Persian  conquests  in  KhorasAn  and 
where.  There  were  some  Eizelbdsh,  or  Persiaa 
in  EAbul.  The  hatred  of  the  partizans  of  tin 
sects  towards  each  other  was  often  extreme. 

Almost  every  inan  had  his  spiritual  guide,  wbc 
consulted  in  his  difficulties  and  doubts,  and  by ' 
he  was  mucli  influenced  in  his  conduct.  Men  emii 
distinguished  for  piety  were  supposed  to  be  sonw 
visited  by  gleams  of  divine  light;  and  thoug 
Mahomedans  are  unitarians  of  the  strictest  kin 
mitting  of  no  partner  to  God,  yet  such  men 
reverenced  after  death,  and  pilgrimages  were  m 
their  tombs. 

Kdbul  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  native  lite 
or  science.  It  appropriated,  and  imitated,  that 
Persians.  The  poems  of  Ferdausi,  Hdfez,  Sddi, 
and  the  other  great  Persian  poets,  were  familiar  to 
man  of  education.  But  though  the  country  pn 
no  great  poet,  many  individuals,  some  of  the  I 
rank,  wrote  agreeable  verses,  and  a  taste  for  poeti 
fashionable  with  every  class.  The  subjects  were 
rally  love  and  religion.  One  is  sometimes  surpri 
see  so  much  tenderness  and  respectful  delicacy  o 
ing,  flowing  from  the  pen  of  sturdy  warriors,  a 
dressed  to  females,  who  were  shut  up,  and  guarc 
prisoners  and  slaves.  But  war,  which  calls  oi 
exercises  many  of  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature^ 
necessarily  hostile  to  the  gentler  affections,  and,  in 
situation  of  life,  nature  vindicates  her  rights.  Tl 
the  age  of  the  great  historians,  Mir  KhwAn 
Khwdnd  Amir,  who  wrote  chiefly  in  Khorasan 
except  Bdber's  own  Commentaries,  we  know  of  i 
torical  work  produced  in  Kabul. 

The  sciences,  like  the  literature,  of  K^bul  wei 
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rowed  from  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  but  little 
proficiency  and  no  improvement  was  made  in  them. 
Some  few  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  chiefly 
as  subservient  to  astrology,  in  which  all  were  believers; 
and  the  marches  of  armies,  and  the  movements  of  kings 
were  directed  by  the  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
No  journey  or  march  was  undertaken,  no  great  work 
begun,  but  at  the  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologer. 

Their  medicine,  where  it  was  not  empirical,  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabs ;  and  they,  probably  from  con- 
stant experience,  possessed  considerable  knowledge  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds. 

Of  their  architecture  we  learn  little.  It  was  probably  Architec- 
borrowed  £rom  Herdt  and  Samarkand.  Some  of  the 
tombs  still  remaining  are  said  to  possess  considerable 
elegance.  The  times  were  too  turbulent  to  admit  of 
attempting  many  of  the  works  of  peace:  and  means 
were  not  found  to  restore  even  the  noble  reservoirs  and 
water-courses,  constructed  in  earlier  times  for  irrigating 
and  enriching  the  country,  but  which  had  fallen  into 
decay. 

To  estimate  the  condition  of  morals,  and  the  degree  state  of 
of  happiness  or  comfort  existing  in  such  a  state  of  "°™*'' 
flodety,  is  never  an  easy  task.  The  practice  of  poly- 
gamy, accompanied,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  by  the 
sedasion  of  women,  and  the  existence  of  slavery,  which 
are  common  to  all  Musulman  countries,  have  always  a 
powerful  and  demoralizing  influence  on  manners.  But 
the  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines  is  nearly  confined 
to  the  upper  ranks,  and  the  more  wealthy ;  and  though 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  practice  are  felt,  in  the 
undue  importance  and  the  prominence  given  to  the 
lensual  passions,  in  the  debasing  efiects  of  jealousy  and 
mistrust  on  the  character,  in  the  mischief  of  entrusting 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  to  the  nurture  of  women,  totally  strangers 
to  the  business  and  the  virtues  of  active  life ;  and  in 
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addition  to  this,  in  the  endless  discords  and  enn 
which  the  claims  of  rival  mothers  introduce  int 
bosom  of  families ;  yet,  being  avowed  and  sane 
by  the  law,  it  is  attended  with  none  of  that  d^ra 
of  feeling  and  character  that  attends  the  purs 
promiscuous  debauchery,  or  of  unlawful  concat 
when  the  sense  of  duty  is  overpowered  by  the  ini 
of  a  passion  acknowledged  to  be  guilty,  and  the 
gence  is  pursued  vnth  the  feelings  of  a  criminal, 
conscious  that  he  is  breaking  the  law.  The  com 
of  wife  and  concubine  are  equally  lawful,  anc 
recognized  by  the  Musulman  religion,  and  the  i 
both  have  their  shares  in  the  succession.  The  pra 
slavery  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  dc 
slavery,  a  condition,  in  the  East^  in  which  th( 
is  generally  treated  as  a  favoured  and  confident! 
vant,  often  as  a  child  of  the  family.  We  find  no 
of  agricultural  servitude.  The  lower  ranks  se 
to  have  been  free.  Their  wives  were  more  foi 
than  those  of  their  superiors,  since  their  duts 
quired  them  to  move  about,  and  probably  someti 
assist  in  field-labour, 
condiuon  The  higher  ranks,  who  lived  in  the  possess 
higher  comparative  wealth  and  plenty,  seem  to  have  h 
™°^  usual  and  almost  necessary  virtues  of  their  sta 
bravery  and  liberality  towards  the  dependents  ai 
lowers  who  formed  their  strength.  They  wen 
rally  hardy,  and  with  some  skill  in  war,  whi< 
their  trade,  but  was  practised  rather  in  the 
foray  and  skirmish  than  of  regular  tactics.  ] 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  adventurers,  they  wi 
uniformly  steady  in  their  allegiance  and  fidelity  1 
Sovereign;  their  adherence  to  whom  they  con 
as  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  considerations  of 
convenience,  in  which  they  were  too  often  dire< 
notions  of  mere  temporary  expediency.  Some  < 
wc  have  seen  were  men  of  talent  and  generosii 
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iny  had  some  taste  for  liberal  studies,  and  delighted 
the  Persian  and  Tiirki  poets  and  moralists. 
The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  agricultural  and  pas-  and  »f  the 
ral,  were  probably  a  good  deal  oppressed.  The  exac-  ^*^^^'' 
ma  of  government,  joined  to  the  constant  march  and 
eastation  of  armies,  and  the  plundering  incursions  of 
I  hill  tribeS)  must  have  left  them  little  that  they 
lid  call  their  own.  There  was  indeed,  generally, 
ne  castle,  or  walled  town,  to  which  they  could,  in  such 
les,  retire.  But  they  were,  nevertheless,  often  taken 
surprise,  when  their  families  and  cattle,  and  hoards 
graic  were  liable  to  be  carried  away,  and  their 
inding  corn  trampled  down,  or  consumed  by  the 
irses  of  the  invaders.  But,  even  in  the  most  un- 
vourable  circumstances,  there  is  an  elasticity  and 
ring  in  the  human  mind,  that  long  resist  the  pres- 
re  of  the  heaviest  calamity.  Oppression  is  never, 
deed,  directly  favourable  to  the  moral  habits.  Where 
rce  cannot  be  opposed  to  it,  it  calls  up  artifice  and 
mning.  But  it  also  sometimes  calls  up  the  nobler 
issions.  The  bonds  of  union  between  the  members 
■'  communities  and  the  members  of  families,  are 
rawn  closer  by  their  sufferings,  and  by  their  exertions 
»  avert  them.  The  generous  affections  are  brought 
rtively  into  play;  united  efforts  are  made  to  oppose 
le  common  enemy ;  great  sacrifices  are  submitted  to 
ir  the  sake  of  one  another  ;  the  disinterested  and 
^mestic  affections  daily  gain  strength  in  the  midst  of 
iffering,  and  through  the  very  agency  of  suffering. 
[en  become  more  affectionate  parents,  more  attached 
lildren  and  friends,  and  better  members  of  the  little 
)mmunity.  There  are  little  numberless  pleasures  that 
le  eye  of  oppression  canno:  detect,  or  its  hand  inter- 
ipt.  History  in  general  gives  little  information  as  to 
le  daily  employment,  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
:  the  lower  classes,  but,  in  this  instance,  what  little 
in  be  gleaned,  is  not  unfavourable. 
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These  remarks  of  course  apply  chiefly  to  the  inha-    ; 
bitants  of  the  plains ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  preserved  their  old  independence  unchang^.    i 
Kevenue.         As  to  the  revenuo,  its  extent  and  nature,  we  know    ; 
little.     The  principal  was  probably  a  land-tax,  which    i 
from   the  mountaineers  was    levied   in  the  form    of 
tribute.     Baber  informs  us  that  the  revenue  of  Kabul    : 
from  both  these  sources  was  only  eight  laks  of  Sh^-  j 
rukhis^  or  about  33,333Z.  6^.  Sd.     In  addition  to  this,  m 
there  were  the  tumgha,  or  custom  duties,  on  all  cattle,    ■ 
sheep  and  other  articles  brought  into  the  country,  and  « 
probably  some  transit  duties  and  shop  duties.     There 
were,  besides,  the  p^shkeshes,  and  other  offerings  made 
to  the  prince  on  festivals  and  other  great  occasiona» 
These  consisted  in  money,  horses,  rich  cloths  and  other 
rarities ;  and,  though  part  of  them  went  out  again  in 
the  form  of  khildts  and  gratifications  to  favourite  ser* 
vants,  the  surplus  in  the  king's  favour  was  probably 
considerable.     At  the  same  time  the  revenue  of  Edbul 
was    never  great.      Bdber,   soon   after  he   conquered 
Kdbul,  levied  on  Kdbul  and  another  district,  a  con- 
tribution of  thirty  thousand  loads  of  grain  (kharwar) 
to  distribute  among  the  tribes  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  conquest,  but  the  burden  was  found  to  be 
too  great,  he  tells  us,  and  the  country   suffered  ex- 
tremely. 
Absenccof        xhc   fixcd    and    stationary   condition    of   all    large 
tions.  Asiatic  kingdoms,  which,  from  the  first  traces  of  history 

to  the  latest  times,  exhibit  only  the  purely  despotic  form 
of  government,  has  naturally  excited  the  attention  of 
all  readers  of  history.  No  progress  seems  ever  to  have 
been  made  towards  free  or  liberal  institutions,  or  if  any 
liberal  laws  or  regulations  were  made  under  a  good  or 
great  monarch,  they  totally  disappear  in  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  Nothing  is  stable,  but  the  absolute  will 
of  the  sovereign.  The  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  any- 
thing like  free  or  permanent  institutions  lies  in  this  very 
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absolute  power,  and  in  the  great  extent  of  the  king- 
dom.     In  a  small  district  of  hill  country,  separated  by 
natural  limits  from  other  similar  or  different  districts, 
the  whole,  or  a  great  proportion,  of  the  inhabitants  can 
meet  and  confer  about  their  concerns.     They  can  agree 
about  the  acquisition  of  certain  benefits,  or  the  removal 
cf  certain  wrongs,  which  affect  them  as  a  body.     They 
can  appoint  the  most  powerful  or  popular  man  among 
them  to  watch  over  their  rights,  with  certain  powers 
conferred  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  general 
benefit.     K  no  powerful  chief  or  king  is  near,  who  has 
strength  enough  to  subdue  them,   they  may,   for  a 
greater  or  less  time,  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
government.     The  same  is  the  case  in  towns,  especially 
in  commercial  or  trading  towns.     Their  common  in- 
terest and  the  direction  of  men  of  substance,  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  draw  and  knit  them  together. 
They  engage  in  fraternities ;  every  trade,  or  craft,  or 
profession,  forms  unions,  and  draws  together  numerous 
bodies,  who  work  for  their  own,  or  the  common  good, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  acquire  a  corporation-spirit, 
that  makes  them  ready  to  do  and  suffer  much  for  a 
common  cause.     From  governing  their  own  little  so- 
ciety, they  acquire  the  habits  that  fit  them  for  taking  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  town.     Something  of 
a  representative  constitution  is  the  consequence.    Their 
wealth  enables  them  to  fortify  their  town,  and,  in  a 
country  where  many  such  towns  exist,  they  can  com- 
mand troops,  can  employ  their  wealth,  and  form  leagues 
or  combinations,  so  as   even  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
government,   or  to  attain   independence.     Such  were 
the  free  towns  of  Italy,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of 
Germany.     In  England,  the  towns,  after  obtaining  the 
right  of  governing   themselves,    by  joining  with   the 
crown  or  the  great  barons,  became  an  important  part 
of  the  political  system.     It  is  only  by  checks  that  any 
authority  can  be  limited,  and  institutions  are  necessary 
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to  support  and  maintain  these  checks.     Thus,  in  Eng* 
land,  the  power  of  the  nobles  never  could  havebeei 
brought  as  an  effective  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
king,  had  they  not  been  of  hereditary  rank,  and  ac- 
customed to  meet  together  in  parliament  and  elsewhere, 
as  a  recognized  body ;  in  a  word,  to  consider  themselvei 
as  a  political  corporation,  having  rights.     They  might, 
otherwise,  have  formed  combinations  and  leagues,  and 
engaged  in  rebellions  and  commotions ;  but  these,  if  ^ 
successful,  would  have  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
one  or  two  of  the  chief  leaders,  not  of  the  nobles  as  a  : 
body  opposed  to   the  king.     Their  rank,  being  heie-  ; 
ditary,  gave  them  both  permanence  and  cohesion,  and 
enabled  them  to  act  in  concert  for  the  common  interest. 
But  in   the  East,  nobility  is  only  .personal.    £xcept 
where  there  are  tribes,  the  personal  influence  of  any  in- 
dividual is  small.     The  nobles  hold  no  assemblies  bsa 
separate  body,  and  have  no  duties  to  perform  as  sncL 
They  cannot,  therefore,  combine  or  act  in  union,  bat 
by  rebellion.      There  are  no  public   institutions  (not 
religious),  in  which  they,  or  any  other  subjects  of  the 
state,  meet  for  deliberation  on  ministerial  or  any  other 
public   purposes ;   no   county  meetings,    no   boards  of 
justices,  no  juries,  no  town  meetings.     The  means  of 
combining,  or  of  coming  to  a  common  understanding, 
are,  therefore,  limited.     Absolute  princes  never  favour 
the  growth  of  privileges  to  nobles,  or  cities,  or  districts; 
they  are  more  willing  to  destroy  these  rights.    They 
centralize  every  thing,  and  make  every  thing  depend  on 
their  own  will  and  pleasure.     Thus,  were  a  movement 
to  take  place,  even  for  the  most  beneficial  objects,  no 
hereditary  leader  can  be  found,   no  political  body  to 
assist,  no  permanent  institution  to  give  security  to  the 
object  if  attained.     It  is  a  rebellion  which,  if  successful 
for  the  moment,  falls  away  of  itself,  like  a  house  built 
on  sand,  and  leaves  not  a  trace  behind.     Thus  such 
despotic  governments  do  not  afford  the  fulcrum  to  sup- 
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ort  the  political  lever,  and  the  force  is  applied  in 
Bin.  Inferior,  internal  political  institutions,  scattered 
ver  the  country,  or  means  of  consultation  and  combin- 
don  among  powerful  hereditary  chiefs,  are  necessary, 
ft  checks  to  absolute  power.  They  cannot  long  exist, 
ithoat  bringing  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  in 
ieir  train.  Counties,  and  the  public  meetings  they 
reduce,  towns,  parishes,  corporations,  and,  at  a  later 
eriod,  courts  of  law  and  juries,  are  the  great  elements 
f  liberty.  They  bring  men  together,  make  them 
eason,  and  accustom  them  to  act  with  foresight,  with 
Qoderation,  and  in  concert.  The  Mahomedan  govern- 
aents  of  the  East  have  only  two  checks,  the  dangerous 
me  of  rebellion  — and  the  power  of  religion  and  popu- 
ar  opinion,  or  custom,  represented,  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully, sometimes  without  effect,  by  the  Ulema,  the 
beads  of  the  religion  and  law.  But  revolution  produces 
&  change  of  governors,  not  of  government.  Any 
effectual  change  must  go  deeper,  and  begin  with  the 
fiindamental  elements  of  civil  and  political  society. 
Yet,  now  that  the  Janissaries  are  gone,  the  Ulema  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  corporation  of  any 
body  in  Turkey. 
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h,  373. 
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402. 
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r,  365.       Applies  for  aid  to 
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idyun,  364.      Receives   from 
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(  Humdyun  in  his  flight  from 
I  of  Kipchik,  383.  At  the 
)f  Shutergerden,  302.  His 
Jirbar,  402. 

Kazi),  his  mission  to  Shir 
00.       Taken  by  the  Mirzas, 

Khan,  driven  from    Nousiri, 

loghul  (Mirra),  engaged  in 
>nce  of  Talikin,  355.  £n- 
I   Kimrin    to  return  to  his 

356.     Escapes  from  the  rout 
ik,  373. 

lizi  (Sheikh),  a  leader  of  the 
is,  476.      His  humility  and 

478. 


Abdalla  Sultan,  son  of  Sekander  Sultan, 
defeated  at  Bdlkh,  372. 

Abdalla  Sultdnp6ri  (M(illa),  declares 
Sheikh  AUi  guilty  of  heresy,  480. 

Abdereh  Pass,  (the)  Humdyun*s  passage 
through,  337. 

Abul  Baka  (Mir),  prevails  on  Kdmriin 
to  give  way  to  his  brother,  206. 
Brings  back  Hindal  and  Yddg&r  to 
Humiyun,  207.  His  mission  to 
Y&dgdr,  221.     His  death,  222. 

Abulfazl,  his  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  Maldeo,  242.  His  account  of 
Hum&yun*s  treatment  in  Persia,  280. 

Abul  Hasan  (Mir),  sent  to  detain  Hu- 
mayun,  270. 

Abul  Kibim  (Mlria),  son  of  K&mrin, 
sent  to  Akber  on  Hum&yun's  death, 
529. 

Abul  K^im  Beg,  Governor  of  Gudliir, 
surrenders  it  to  Shir  Shah,  429. 
His  devoted  friendship  to  Biram 
Khan,  259.     Is  put  to  death,  259. 

Abulkhair,  proposes  to  seixe  Humdyun, 
267. 

Abul-Maali,  his  descent  and  character, 
401.  Shoots  one  of  Humdyun's  re- 
fractory leaders,  420.  Defeats  a 
large  body  of  Afghans  near  Dibdipiir, 
512.  His  bravery  and  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Sirhend,  518.  Slays 
Shir  Ali  Khan,  518.  Left  at  Jalin- 
dher,  520.  Obtains  the  government 
of  the  Penjdb,  520.  His  arrogance 
and  misconduct,  523.  Is  superseded 
by  Akber,  and  nominated  to  Hissir 
Fir{iza,  524.  His  insolence  to  Ak- 
ber, 526. 

Abusaid  Khan,  son  of  Kuchum  Khan, 
(Grand  Khan,)  disapproves  of  the  war 
with  Persia,  99. 

Abyssinian  slaves  in  the  army  of  Behider 
Shah,  82. 

Acht  Chak  (Malek),  Governor  of  Kash- 
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mir,  takes  refiige  with  Shir  Shah, 
366.  Enters  Kaslimlr,  and  is 
routed,  366. 

Adam  Gaker  (Sultan),  his  embassy  to 
Humivun,  407.  Offers  to  give  up 
Kdmrto  Mirza,  407.  410.  Waits 
upon  Humiyun,  411.  Receives  Pi- 
raneh  and  his  country,  41 9.  Refuses 
to  submit  to  Shir  Shah,  425.  Makes 
peace  with  Isl&m  Shah,  466. 

Adel  Khan,  eldest  son  of  Shir  Shah, 
mediates  between  Shir  Shah  and 
Puran-Mal,  434.  His  weakness  and 
profligacy,  448.  He  is  pa.«sed  over 
in  the  succession  to  the  throne,  448. 
Meets  his  brother  Islim,  449.  Fail- 
ure of  Islam's  scheme  for  seising  him, 

450.  His  formal  submission  to  Is- 
Um,  450.  He  retires  to  Biina,  451. 
Further  attempt  to  seise  him,  451. 
He  flies  to  Khow&s  Khan,  in  Me  wit, 

451.  Is  joined  by  some  of  the  chief 
amirs,  451.  lliey  march  on  Agra, 
451.  Are  defeated,  453.  Adel  flies 
and  disappears,  453,  454. 

Adeli.  See  Muhiimmed  Shah  Adel  Shah. 

Afghinistiin,  state  of,  during  Humi- 
Tun*s  residence  in  Sind,  264. 

Afghans,  their  formidable  power  in  In- 
dia, 4.  Humdyun*s  campaign  against 
those  of  Behdr,  15.  Their  defeat  by 
him  at  the  battle  of  Doura,  10.  134. 
Those  under  Shir  Shah  defeat  Hu. 
miyun  at  the  bnttle  of  Kanauj,  189. 
They  pursue  him  across  the  Satlej, 
197.  Their  supremacy  in  India  re- 
stored under  Shir  Shall,  210,  211. 
The  Khalil  and  Mehmend  Afghans 
join  K&mrin,  397.  The  different 
tribes  submit  to  Humiyun,  400. 
They  attack  his  camp  under  K^imran, 
402.  Are  surprised  and  defeated  by 
Humiyun,  406.  Their  country  in 
Bangash  wasted,  406.  Those  of 
Delhi  assemble  in  great  force  in  the 
Pen  jib,  420.  Subversion  of  their 
dynasty  in  Hindustan,  503.  Re- 
marks on  the  dynasty,  and  account  of 
the  five  competitors  for  the  throne,  at 
the  time  of  Humiyun's  restoration, 
504.  Defeated  at  the  battles  of 
Mdchiwara  and  Sirhend,  515.  517. 

Aghziwir  Khan,  Amir-al-omra  of  Kbo- 
rtsin,  101.  Defeated  and  put  to 
death  m  Kandahdr,  102. 

o™'J?"'"^^""  ascends  the  throne  at, 
2.     Committed  to  the  charge  of  Mir 


Ahmed,  iatber  of  the  historian  Ntzao. 
ed-din,  his  skirmish  with  the  troops 
of  Maldeo,  S45. 

Ahmed  L4d  (Malek),  causes  s  sight 
attack  on  Hum£yun*s  camp,  61. 

Ahmed  Khan  S6r,  governor  of  the 
Penjib,  495.  Revolte  from  Adeli, 
495.  Assumes  the  title  of  Sekioder 
Shah,  or  Sulun  Sekander,  495-  De- 
feats Ibrtiiim  Khan  at  Fam,  496. 
Occupies  Agra  and  Delhi,  197.514. 
Is  declared  Emperor  by  the  A%hia 
nobles,  497.  Dispatches  T4i4r  Kbm 
and  Haibat  Khan  against  Humijrun's 
advance,  498.  514.  Who  are  de- 
feated by  Biram  Khan  at  Miefaivtn, 
499.  516.  Marches  with  a  large 
force  for  the  PeojAb,  499.  516.  D^ 
feated  by  Humiyun  at  Sirhend,  499. 
5 1 7.  His  flight,'  499.  51 8.  Intidrt 
the  Penjib,  524.  Expelled  by  Ak- 
ber,  526. 

Ahmed  Shah,  son  of  Muhammed  Shah, 
of  Malwa,  SO.  Carried  off  by  Sulun 
Ibrahim,  30.  Placed  in  Ch&nderi 
by  B4ber,  34. 

Ahmed  Shah,  King  of  Gt^rit,  the 
founder  of  Ahmedib^d,  his  pover, 
2a 

Ahmed  Sultan  Shamlu,  Governor  of 
SistAn,  his  hospiulity  to  Haoi- 
yun,  275.  Ordered  to  co-operate  with 
him,  294. 

Ahmed  Tijrkom^n  (Mir),  invites  Shir 
Shah  to  Chunar,  132. 

Ahmedib^d,  foundation  of,  20.  Its 
splendour,  21.77.  Occupied  by  Imidp 
ul-mulk,  74.  Surrendered  to  Hu- 
m^yun,  76.  Committed  to  Askeri 
Mirza,  77.     Abandoned  by  him,  84. 

Ahmednagar,  Behader  Shah  acknow- 
ledged as  King  of,  3S. 

Aim4ks  (the),  plunder  Ker^cha  Khsn, 
348.    They  entertain  Humayun.384. 

Akbcr,  son  of  Humayun,  his  birth  in 
the  castle  of  Amerkot,  254.  Left 
behind  in  the  flight  from  Sh^t-Mus- 
tung,  269.  Taken  by  Askeri  to 
Kandahir,  270.  Removed  to  Kabul, 
304.  Placed  under  the  care  of 
Khanz4da  Begum,  305.  Removed 
to  the  charge  of  Kuch  Kilan,  313. 
Removed  from  the  care  of  Mir  Atka, 
336.  Exposed  by  K4mr£n  on  the 
walls  of  Kdbul  during  the  siege.  343. 
Left  in  nominal  charge  of  KiLbul,  38a 
A  third  time  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
K  im  rin ,  38  6.  Restored  to  h  is  father, 
393.  Receives  the  jigir  of  Chirkh 
in  Logher,  394.  Co-operates  with 
Humiyun  in  laying  waste  Bansash, 
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Defeats  and  puts  to  death 
i  Bak&l,  503.  Appointed  to 
r  Firiiza,  520.  Appointed  to 
*enj&b,  524.  Expels  Sekander 
526,  Expresses  sent  to  inform 
if  his  father's  death,  528.  The 
r  for  tlie  Emperor  recited  in  his 
,  529.  Has  three  formidable 
etitors  for  the  throne  of  Delhi, 

tan.  Governor  of  Ghazni,  joins 
ayun,  323.  Commands  Kim- 
advance  at  the  Dera  Kipchak, 
Commands  K£mr4n*s  left  at 
ittle  of  Shutergerden,  392. 
din,  or  Alim,  Ix>di  ( Sultan),  es- 

from  Kiln  Zefer  to  Giijrit,  41. 

forward  his  pretensions  to  the 
e  of  Delhi,  44.  Leads  a  force  to 
iger, 44.  ll'w  army  retreats,  46. 
leikh),  leader  of  the  Mehdevis, 
nt  of  him  and  his  sect,  475-482. 
Taklu,  his  rebellion  against  Shah 
ih  99.  Quelled,  100. 
<han,  discovers  Bchider  Sbah*s 
ire  at  Champanir,  66,  note. 
iCazan,  Humiyun  encamps  there, 

rSyedj,  his  congratulatory  em- 
to    Hum&yun,  326.      Receives 
overnment  of  Duki,  327. 
leikh),  proposes  to  surprise  De- 
I,  239. 

ber  J4mi  (Sheikh),  his  daughter 
led  to  Hum  Ayun,  220. 
Iihshi  (  Sultan  ),  HuinAyun's  pay- 
>r,  brings  instructions  for  blind- 
Cdmrdn,  413. 

%  JeUir  (Sheikh),  offers  to  sur- 

Shah  Hu^ein,  225.     His  skir- 

with  ]VIaldeo*s  troops  245.     De* 

36n\   Beg,  256.      Commands  a 

hment    agaiast    Shah    Husein, 

Is  defeated  and  slain,  261. 
St,  refuses  to  blind  Kimran,  413. 
ili  Korchi,  attends  K&mr&n  on 
ight  from  Kdbul,  345. 
li  Sistimi,  despatched  to  reduce 
tand  Sambhal,  520.    Puts  Kam- 
)iw£na  to  death,  520. 
enjshiri  (Malek),    assists  Mirza 
liim  of  Badakhshdn,  353.     De- 
Temir  Shaghili,  353. 
•za  (Imdm),  his  tomb  visited  by 
liyun,  297. 
tan  Taklu,  his  death  before  Bist, 

Arghiin   (Mir),  his  defence  of 

'in,  224. 

[ban  (Sultan).     Set  Alim  Khan 


Alim  Khan  JiUl  Khan  Jigat,  acquires 
Kiiisen,  Bhilsa  and  Chind^  37. 
Joins  Beh&der  Shah,  51.  Is  muti- 
lated by  Humiyun,  58. 

Alim  LodL     See  Ali-ed-din  LodL 

Alla-dost  (Mir),  his  mission  to  Sind, 
265. 

Alvar.     See  Mewit 

Ambila,  battle  of,  458. 

Amber  (Khw^a),  recaptures  Askeri 
Mirza  321. 

Amcrkot,  HumAyun  hospitably  received 
there,  249.  Hisstay  there,  252.  Birth 
of  Akber  there,  254. 

Anderib,  battle  of,  303.  Placed  under 
Hindal,  332.  Abandoned  by  K&m- 
rin,  353.  Given  to  Terdi  Beg,  509. 
Besieged  by  Suleimto  Mirza,  522. 

Anka  Arghdn  (Mir),  his  mission  from 
Shah  Husein  to  Humiyun,  213. 

Arab  Mekki  (Mir),  mediates  between 
Kimhin  and  Humiyun,  356. 

Artillery,  that  of  Behider  Shah  under 
R6mi  Khan,  49.  That  of  Hum&yun 
at  the  battle  of  Kaniuj,  185. 

Aru,  Humiyun's  encampment  at,  237. 

Army  (the)  of  B4ber  and  Humiyun 
described,  540. 

Asir,  fort  of,  79. 

Askeri  Mirza,  son  of  Biber,  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Sambhal,  6. 
Commands  the  advanced  guard  in 
Gujrat,  75.  Is  surprised,  75.  De- 
feats the  Guzr^tis,  76.  Made  Gover- 
nor of  Ahmedabid,  76 ;  and  Vice- 
roy, 77.  His  arrogance,  83.  En- 
camps at  Sirganj,  84.  Advised  by 
Hindii  Beg  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent, 85.  Declines,  hut  afterwards 
consents,  85.  Retreats  from  Ahme- 
d&had,  85.  Is  pursued  by  Beh&der 
Shah,  86.  Reaches  Champanir,  86. 
Is  refused  admittance  there  by  Terdi 
Beg,  87.  Marches  towards  Agra,  88. 
Submits  to  Uumiiyun,  88.  Accom- 
panies Hum4}un  against  Shir  Shah, 
139.  His  disgraceful  stipulation,  aa 
the  reward  for  assisting  Humdyun,I54. 
Forces  the  passes  into  Beh^r,  155. 
Commands  the  right  at  the  battle  of 
Kan^uj,  190.  Joins  Humivun  in  his 
flight,  1 92.  His  quarrel  with  Yadg^r, 
192.  Leaves  Delhi  to  proceed  to 
Sambhal,  195.  MecU  his  three 
brothers  at  Lahiir,  197.  Receives 
the  government  of  Ghazni  from  K£m- 
rin,  264 ;  and  that  of  Kandahir, 
265.  His  hostile  preparations  on  the 
approach  of  Hum^yun,  266.  He  ad- 
vances to  take  him,  267.  Arrives  at 
Shil-Miistung,  270.     Captures  Ak- 
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ber,  970.  Besieged  in  KanJahir  by 
Humdyun,  306.  Surrenders  to  the 
Emperor,  311.  Disclosure  of  his 
treasonable  designs,  312.  I  mprisoned, 
312.  Escapes,  321.  Recaptured, 
321.  Committed  to  the  custody  of 
Nadim  Kokiltash,  321.  Released, 
358.  Appointed  to  the  government 
of  Karatigin,  360.  Left  in  charge  of 
Kulib,  377.  Defeated  by  Chaker 
AH  Beg,  378.  Joins  K&mr4n,  378. 
Flies  from  the  route  at  Rostak,  378. 
Appointed  by  K&mr^n  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Jel41db4d,  387.  Taken 
prisoner  by  Humdyun  at  the  battle 
of  Shutergerden,  393.  Sent  a  pri- 
soner to  Badakhshdn,  397.  Dies  be- 
tween Mekka  and  Damascus,  397. 

Asof  Khan,  left  with  the  Gujrit  troops 
at  M&ndu,  32.     Slain  in  battle,  33. 

Astineh,  Huro&yun  surprised  at,  371. 

Aster^bid,  overrun  by  the  Usbeks,  99. 

Astrology  in  the  East,  135,  note, 

Atkeh  Khan,  or  Mir  Atka.  See  Shems- 
ed-din  Muhammed  Ghaznevt. 

Aulla  (Shah),  shrine  of,  371. 

Axerb&ij&n,  rebellion  in,  99. 

Asim  Hum&yun.  See  Haibat  Khan 
Ni^. 

Biba  Beg  Jilair,  defends  Ju^npiir,  151, 
152.      Is  slain,  171. 

Biba  Jujkeh,  his  expedition  to  Kash- 
mir, 203. 

B4ba  Kuli,  an  officer  of  Shah  Husein, 
his  negotiation  with  Y^dg^r  Mirza, 
227.    His  Mission  to  Hum^yun,  262. 

Bdba  Said,  aids  Kamran  in  his  escape 
from  Selim  Shah,  409. 

Babai  of  Kuldb,  wounds  Hum4yun,  382. 

Baban,  or  Biban,  Khan  Jilwdni,  sup- 
ports Sultan  Mahraud  Lodi,  9.  Pre- 
ferred in  command  of  his  army  to 
Shir  Khan,  133. 

Babek  Beg,  Humayun*s  mehm^ndar  in 
Persia,  282. 

B^ber,  his  invasion  of  Mulwa,  34.  Oc- 
cupies Behar,  131. 

B^berlii,  garden  of,  Humayun  resides 
at,  214. 

Badakhsh&n,  the  kingdom  of,  confirmed 
to  Suleiman  Mirza,  6.  Invaded  by 
K^mr^n,  265.  302.  Submits  to  him, 
303.  Kasim  Birl^s,  appointed  Go- 
vernor/'OS.  Itsaffairs  under  Kimriin, 
313.  Suleiman  restored  to  the  go- 
vernment. 31 S.  Taken  by  Humayun, 
329.  Given  to  Ilindal  Mirza,  330. 
Restored  to  Mirza  Suleimin,  3.^2. 

Badeh  Tyeb  Dinishmend  (Sheikh),  his 
fetwa  against  Sheikh  Alai,  481. 


Bagh  ( Khw^ja),  turrendcrt  the  fort  of 
Eibek  to  Humiyun,  370.  Set  at 
large,  376. 

Baik4  Begrum,  153. 

Bakhshi-Ulntt  Begum,  daughter  of  Hu- 
mayun, removed  from  Kandabir  to 
Kibul,  305.  Betrothed  to  Mina 
Ibrihim,  394. 

Bakhshui  Langa,  of  Uch,  receives  the 
title  of  Khan  Jehin,  208.  Furnishes 
Humiyun  with  supplies,  208.  Oflers 
obstructions  to  the  progress  of  Ho- 
miyun,  238. 

Baklin,  or  B4ghl£n,  taken  by  Kibnhbi, 
347.     Humiyun  arrives  there,  370. 

Baikh,  in  possession  of  the  Uzbeks,  368. 
Expedition  of  Humiyun  against,  368. 

Baitu  Khan,  his  quarrel  with  Khw^ja 
Moazem  Sultan,  5 1 3. 

Baliiches,  their  merciless  robberies,  S66. 
Their  detention  of  Humayun  in  the 
desert,  271.  Their  settlement  in  the 
Pei^b,  424. 

BimiAn,  government  of,  given  to  Shir- 
efken,  331. 

Bangash,  given  to  Hinddl,  40a  Laid 
waste  by  Humiiyun,  406. 

Bdpus  Beg,  chief  minister  of  Kimrin, 
313.  Is  appointed  At&llk  to  his 
son-in-law,  323.  Pardoned  by  Hu- 
mdyun,  323.  Joins  his  camp,  324. 
His  wife  dishonoured,  and  his  chil- 
dren murdered  by  Kamran,  342. 
Deserts  from  Hum&yun  to  K&mr&n, 
351.  Forgiven  by  Hamiyun,  357.  Ap- 
pointed by  Kimran  to  Talikan,  377. 

Baroda,  under  Dost  Beg  Ishekigha,  77. 

Bar(ich,  under  Kisim  Husein,  77. 
Taken  by  the  partisans  of  Beh6der 
Shah,  82. 

Basant  lUi,  title  of  Himii  Bakdl,  4iH. 

Bayezid,  his  account  of  the  rout  of 
the  Dera-Gez,  374. 

Bayeiid  Khan  Fermuli,  preferred  to 
Shir  Shah  in  the  command  of  Sultan 
Mahmud*s  army,  133. 

Bayezid  (Sheikh),  supports  Sulun  Mah- 
mud  Lodi,  9.  Slain  at  the  battle  of 
Doura,  10. 

B^  Behider  (Sultan),  King  of  Malwa, 
his  skill  in  music,  504.  Succeeds 
his  father,  505. 

Bedaun,  conquered  by  Kambcr  Diwina, 
520. 

Behider  (Sultan).      Sire  Khiser  Khan. 

Beh^der  Khan  Sistini,  apjHiinted  to 
Zemin-ddwer,  509. 

Behider  Shah,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Gujr&t,  21.  S3.  Invades  Malwa,  and 
takes  Chind^ri,  34.  Again  invades 
Malwn,  and  takes  M^ndu,  35.     De- 
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Sultan    Mahxndd,  and  pro- 
maelf  King  of  Malva,  35. 
£h.ed-din,  36.     His  further 
38.     His  power  in  Gujrat, 
[IS    Humiyun    by  his  pro- 
Mai  «ra    and    Nagur,    11. 
embassy  to  IIumiLyun,  12. 
Mu  hammed  Zem^n  Mirza, 
eg^  Cheit6r,  14.  41.     Re- 
eceiving  large  presents,  1 5. 
ns  a  league  against  Humi- 
Anecdote   of  his  magni6- 
note.    Assists  the  Lodis,  44. 
ieges  Cheit6r,  45.     Storms 
the  city»  48.     Encamps  at 
49.    Entrenches  his  camp, 
troops    disheartened,   51. 
Sultan  Alim  of  Kalpi,  51. 

I  his  camp,  52.  His  flight, 
eaches  Mindu,  54.  Makes 
to    Humayun,   55.      Sur- 

Mandu,  56.  Escapes  to 
r,  56.  Flics  to  Cambjy, 
IS  his  fleet,  60.  Flies  to 
72.  Negotiates  with  the 
«,  73.  81.  Deputes  Imad- 
x>  collect  the  revenues  of 
1.  Reaction  in  Gujrdt  in 
,  81.  Joins  his  troops  at 
t.  Pursues  the  imperial 
Occupies  Champanir  and 

II  Gigrtit,  88.     Returns  to 
His  transactions  with  the 

e,  91.  His  death,  92,  93. 
,*ter,  94,  note.  His  alleged 
ice,  96.  His  mother  and 
re  to  Ahmedubad,  96.    His 

successors,  96. 
un  by  Shir  Shah,  89.     In- 
Nazret  Shah,  126.     Seized 

Mahmiid,  1 29  ;  who  is 
y  Bdber,  130.  Reoccupied 
lah,  151. 

Loh&ni.     See  Sultan  Mu- 

Sirw^ni,  converted  to  tlie 
i  Mehdevis,  481.     Deserts 

• 

bdiir,  245. 

ea,  brother  of  Tahmasp,  ap- 

eroy  of  Khordsan,  99.  His 

o    Hum&yun,    283.       His 

him,  290. 

im^yun*s    winter    encamp- 

35. 

Ila),  personates  Hum^yun 

h,  52  H. 

w   Peshdwer),  rebuilt    by 

,  420. 

capital  of  Muhammed  Sul- 
89.    Taken  by  Hindal,  90. 


Benires,  besieged  and  taken  by  Shir 
Shah,  151. 

Bend-kusha,  Humayun's  stay  there,  359. 

Bengal,  invadc<l  and  reduced  by  Sliir 
Shah,  136.  142.  Submiu  to  Hu- 
m4yun,  149.  The  government  as- 
sumed by  Khizer  Khan  Sirw^ni,  428. 
Placed  under  the  Amin  Kazi  Fa- 
zilat,  428. 

Bcrar,   kingdom   of,    attacked    by    the 

Kings  of  Bcder  and  Ahmednagar,  38 ; 

who  are  driven  out  by  Behader  Shah,38. 

Bhatta,  the  Riga  of,  defeaU  Sultan 
Ibrdhim,  501. 

Blieker,  city  and  fortress  of,  209.  Be- 
sieged by  Humiiyun,  218.  Dcscrip- 
tion  of  it,  226.  Progress  of  the 
siege,  226.     The  siege  raised,  229. 

Bhilsa,  reduced  by  Sultan  Mahm(id,  22. 
Assigned  to  Muhammed  Shah,  29. 
Given  to  Silab-ed-din,  30.  Given  to 
Alem  Khan  Jigat,  37. 

Bhira,  Shir  Shah's  stay  there,  424. 

Bhopal  Rai,  chief  of  Bijagar,  occupies 
M&ndu,  90. 

Bhopat  Rai,  son  of  Silah*ed-din  of 
Bhilsa,  37.  Escapes  with  Behiider 
Shah,  56.  Recovers  Riisen  and 
Chdnd6ri,  429. 

Bb61,  or  Behlul  (Sheikh),  notice  of 
him,  162.  Sent  on  a  mission  to 
Hindal,  150.  162.  Is  put  to  death 
by  Hindal,  152.  163. 

Bidna,  fortress  of,  13.  Pays  tribute  to 
Mahm<id  Kbilji,  22.  Seized  and 
ravaged  by  T4tdr  Khan  Lodi,  45. 
Recovered  by  Humdyun,  46.  Be- 
sieged Ly  Muhammed  Shah,  449. 
Sieg2  raised,  500.  Reduced  by  Hai- 
der Muhammed  Khan,  521. 

Bibi  D6d(i,  her  management  of  afiairs 
in  Behdr,  125. 

Bidagh  Khan  Kajar,  surrenders  Kan- 
dahar to  K&mrdn,  106.  Appointed 
Atdlik  of  Sultan  Murdd  Mirza,  294. 
Claims  Kandahdr  for  the  King  of 
Persia,  312.  Dispossessed  of  Kan- 
dah&r,  320. 

Biddgh  (Shah),  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Uzbeks,  376. 

Bikerm6jit,  (Rana)  of  Cheitiir,  suc- 
ceeds his  brother  Ruttonsi,  40.  Be- 
sieged in  Cheit(ir  by  Behdder  Shah, 
40.      Purchases  a  peace,  15.  41. 

Biram  Khan,  sent  to  clear  the  passes 
between  Behdr  and  Bengal,  145. 
Fails,  146.  Joins  the  imperial  camp 
at  Jun,  258.  Sketch  of  his  history 
since  the  battle  of  Kanuuj,  258.  Ac- 
companies Humayun  to  Persia,  281. 
Sent  as  envoy  to  Shah  Tahmasp,  281. 
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The  Shah*8  treatment  of  him,  281. 
Honoured  by  the  Shah  with  the  title 
of  Khan,  288.  Defeats  IlaHa,  S07. 
Sent  as  amba^usador  to  Kibul,  S07. 
Returns  to  Humiyun,  308.  Ap- 
pointed governor  of  Kandahar,  320. 
Assists  in  expelling  Kamr£n  from 
Zemln-dawer,  335.  Visits  Haji 
Muhammed  at  Ghazni,  398.  Pre- 
vails on  him  to  accompany  him  to 
Kibul,  399.  Induces  him  to  return 
when  he  had  withdrawn,  399.  Is 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Khan 
Khindn,  399.  Ordered  to  pursue 
Kamran,  399.  Returns  to  Kanda- 
har, 400.  Is  suspected  by  Hum^yun, 
507.  Entertains  him  with  magni- 
ficence, 507.  Joins  him  at  Kiibul, 
509.  Sent  against  Nasib  Khan,  511. 
Takes  Harhana,  512.  Passes  the 
Satlej,  514.  Gains  the  battle  of 
Machiwiira,  499.  515.  Honoured 
with  the  title  of  Khan  Khiinau  Y&r 
Vafadar,  516.  Reinforced  and  joined 
by  Hum&yun,  516.  Battle  of  Sir- 
hcnd,  499.  517.  Sirhend  bestowed 
on  him,  520.  Appointed  At£lik  to 
Akber  in  the  Penjab,  524.  Receives 
the  account  of  H  umayun's  death,  526. 

Birkeh(]VIir  Syed),  his  message  to  Hin- 
dal,  322.  He  supports  the  wounded 
Emperor  in  his  flight  from  Dcra 
Kipchak,  383.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  Kunduz,  400. 

Birlas  (Mirza  Beg),  surrenders  to  Hu- 
muyun,  329. 

Bist,  besieged  and  surrenders  to  Hu- 
mayun,  304. 

Blinding,  modes  of,  13. 

Bocliak  Behader  (Mir),  appointed  to 
Mahm{idubdd,  77. 

Bohjat  Khan,  of  Chand^'ri,  forms  a  con- 
federacy against  Medini  Rai,  27. 
Withdraws  from  the  camp  of  the  con- 
federates, 29.  Again  joins  them, 
and  concludes  a  peace  with  Sultan 
Mahm6d,  29. 

Bombay,  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gujrat,  20. 

Bostam,  overrun  by  the  Uzbeks,  99. 

Biindi,  conquered  by  Mahm{id  Khiiji, 
22. 

B(iranpijr,  Humayun*s  stay  there,  99. 

Buihan-el-mulk  Sist^ni,  operates  against 

Humdyun,  45. 
Burhan  Nizam  Shah,  King  ef  Ahmed- 
nagar,  acknowledges  Behader  Shah 
as  King  of  Ahmednagar,  38.  Offers 
to  assist  Humayun,  139. 
Bumes,  Sir  A.,  his  description  of 
Rohri,  226. 


Cambay,  its  commerce,  21.  Behiider 
Shah  burns  his  fleet  there,  60.  Pillaged 
by  Humiiyun,  62.  Under  Dost  Beg 
Ishck^gha,  77.  Recovered  for  Behi- 
der  Shah  by  Shitab  Khan,  83. 

Chachk&n,  its  geographical  position, 
217,  note.  Character  of  the  country 
and  of  its  inhabitants,  918. 

Chak,  family  of,  in  Kashmir,  364. 

Chaker  Ali  Beg  Kulabi,  or  Cfaaker 
Khan,  joins  llum^yuu  against  Ta- 
likan,  356.  Appointed  Amir-ul- 
omra  to  KdmWin  Mirza,  360.  Ex- 
pelled by  Kimrin  from  KuUb,  376. 
Plunders  Kuldb,  378. 

Champanir,  Raja  of,  tributary  to  Ahmed 
Shah  of  Gujriit,  20.  His  power,  20. 
Fortress  of,  taken  by  Mahm6d  Sbah 
Bigara,  20l  Description  of  it,  62, 
63.  Captured  by  escalade,  64.  Mas- 
sacre of  the  garrison,  66,  Immense 
booty,  66.  Retaken  by  Behider 
Shah,  88. 

Chand  Khan,  brother  of  Behi&der  Shah, 
flies  to  Mandu,  33.  * 

Chinderi,  taken  by  Sultan  Mahmud 
Khiiji,  £2.  Assigned  to  Medini  Rai, 
32.  Stormed  by  Baber,  34.  Re- 
stored to  Ahmed  Shah.  34.  Bestowed 
by  Behader  Shah  on  Alim  Khan 
Jigat,  37.  Recovered  by  Bhopat 
and  Puran  Mai,  429. 

Chaperghata,  battle  of,  502. 

Cheitur,  or  Mew^r,  besieged  by  Sultan 
Mahm6d  Khiiji,  22.  Besieged  by 
Behader  Shah,  14.  41.  47.  Taken  by 
storm,  48. 

Chibra-Mow,  defeat  of  Taj  Khan  at, 
489. 

Chilmeh  Koka,  his  generosity  to  Kam- 
ran Mirza,  418. 

Chir^gh-kush,  or  Lamp-extingui&hers, 
sect  of,  281.  l*heir  persecutions, 
281,  note. 

Chirkh  in  Logher,  given  to  Akber,  394. 

Chuchak  Begum,  daughter  of  Shah 
Ilusein  of  Sind,  married  to  Kamran, 
335.  Her  devotion  to  her  husband, 
418. 

Chunar,  fort  of,  its  strength  and  import- 
ance, 10.  131.  Besieged  by  Hu- 
mayun, 10.  The  siege  abandoned, 
II.  Besieged  by  Sultan  Malimiid 
I.odi,  130.  Tlie  siege  raised,  130. 
Acquired  by  Shir  Shah,  131.  Be- 
sieged by  Humayun,  140.  Capitu- 
lates, 141.  Restored  to  Shir  Sliah, 
170. 

Chijpali  Ghat,  surprise  of  the,  171. 

Chupi  Bebiider,  informs  Uumayun  of 
Askeri's  approach,  268.     His  rais&ion 
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jm^yun   to  Shah  Tahroasp, 

i  large,)  of  B&bcr  and  IIu- 

>43. 

f  FriendM,"  the,  51. 

)of  B^berand  Humayun,556. 

N^una),  Viceroy  of  Goa,  fur- 
nistance  to  Behider  Shah, 
Is  to  Diu,  91.  Ueceives  Be- 
ih  on  hoard  his  ship,  92.  His 
e  death  of  Behadcr  Shah,  92. 
icquent  proceedings,  94. 
joins  Ilumiyun,  310.  322. 
an^n,  a  suburb  of  K&bul, 
338. 

uption  of  the  empire  of, 
iltan  Muhammed  Toghlak, 
city  entrusted  to  Mir  Fakhr 
).  Attacked  by  Hindal 
>5.  Occupied  by  SInr  Shuli, 
:cupied  by  IIumAvun,  503. 
iken  by  IlimO  Bakil,  503. 
the),  the  rout  at,  374. 
liik  (the),  the  battle  at,  381 . 
irt  of,  Ilumayun*s  halt  there, 

ill,  governor  of   Ujcin,  his 

• 

oka,  his  skirmish  with  the 
Maldeo,  245. 

[aksiid  Bengali,   rejuins  the 
after  the  defeat  at  Chonsa, 

EmanucK)  Governor  of  Diu 
2.  His  death,  93. 
le  of,  19.  Taken  by  Mo- 
lah,  19.  Taken  by  Sultan 
II.  of  Mai wrn,  32.  Given 
Shah  to  Ilaji  Khan,  431. 
ssigned  to  Muhammed  Shah, 

lefeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  5 1 1 . 

dan,  assumes  the  sovereignty 

I,  19. 

han.     Khan    Khindn   Lodi, 

Is  Humdyun's  advance,  153. 

off  by  Khowas  Khan,  154. 

ti  in  prison,  154,  note. 

jracheh,  or    Dildar   Begum, 

9f  Hindal,    her  reproach  of 

164.       She    entertains  the 

the  court    at  P4ter,  220. 

p  the  quarrel  between  Hu- 

nd  Hindal,  220. 

»ehAder  Shah's  flight  thither, 

commercial  importance,  72. 

It  of  the  Portuguese  there, 

e  death  of  Butmdcr  Shah 
Is  retained  by  the  Tortu- 


Dost    Beg   Iiihekdgha,   entrusted  with 

Cambay  and  Baroda,  77. 
Doulat   Khan   I.K>di,  his  friendship  for 

Shir  Shah,  117,  118. 
DouUt  Khan  Nouhini,  his  elevation  at 

the  court  of  A  deli,  486.     Slays  Shah 

Muhammed  Firmuli,  488. 
Doura,  battle  of,  1 0. 
Durgawati,  daughter  of   Uana    Sanga, 

her  determined  conduct  and  death,  37. 

Eder,  reduction  of,  by  MozeflTer  Shah,  19. 

Eibek,  besieged  and  taken  by  Humiyun, 
370. 

Ekb^l  Khan,  suspected  of  treason,  468. 

Ekhtiur  Khan,  defends  Champanir,  63. 
65.  Surrenders  to  Humdyun,  65 » 
His  acquirements,  65. 

Elias  Kiian  (Khwdja),  joins  his  bro- 
thers in  rel)ellion,  489. 

Fakhr  Ali  (Mir),  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Delhi,  139.  His 
energy  in  favour  of  Humdyun,  160. 
1G4.  His  advice  to  Kamran,  166. 
His  death,  194. 

Farakh  (Shah),  advises  Shah  Ilusein 
not  to  join  Humdyun,  71. 

Farra,  besieged  by  Obeid  Khan,  98. 

Fateh  Khan  Baluch  Dudai,  submits  to 
Shir  Shah,  424.  Seizes  MulUn,  433. 
Is  expelled  by  Haihat  Khan,  433. 

Fateh  Shah,  the  Chiragh-kiish,  defeated 
by  Monaim  Khan,  407. 

Fateh pur>Gandava,  265. 

Fazael  Beg,  or  Fazil  Beg,  deserts  Hu- 
mdyun, 233.  Deserts  Kamrdn,  310. 
Blinded  by  Kamrdn,  336. 

Fazilat,  or  Faziliat  ( Kdzi),  appointed 
Amin  of  Bengal,  428. 

Fazli  (  Mir),  Governor  of  Bendres,  slain 
by  Shir  Shah,  151. 

Ferdausi,  allusion  to  his  works,  25. 

Ferid.     See  Sliir  Shah. 

Ferid  Gur  (Mir),  opposes  Humdyun, 
174.  Sent  in  pursuit  of  Humdyun, 
after  the  battle  of  Kanauj,  195. 

Feringi  Khan.     See  San  Jago. 

Ferkhat  Khan,  appointed  to  Lah{ir,  523. 
Displaced  by  Abul  Maali,  524. 

Filudi,  240. 

Firozeh  (Jam),  his  death,  62,  note. 

Firuz  Sliah,  King  of  Bengal,  bis  ac- 
cession, 136.      His  murder,  136. 

Firuz  Shah  S6r,  King  of  Delhi,  his  ac- 
cession, 483.      His  murder,  483. 

Fortresses  (the),  of  Baber  and  Hu- 
mdyun, 542. 

I   Gagrown,   held  by   Medini    Rao,  33% 
o  2 
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Besieged  by  Mahmiid  II.,  32.     Re- 
duced by  Behider  Shab,  40. 

Cakera,  account  of  their  country  and 
its  princes,  411,  note.  They  defeat 
Shir  Shah's  detachments,  425.  Their 
contests  with  Islim  Shah,  465. 

Germsir  (the),  Hum4yun*s  visit  to, 
272.  Its  surrender  to  Humdyun, 
304. 

Gh&ti  (Khvija)  of  Tabriz,  insults  the 
R^na  of  Amerkot,  257.  Quarrels 
with  Ker&cha  Khan,  350.  Restored 
to  the  oflBce  of  Dewin,  508,  note, 

Ghizi  Khan,  chief  of  a  Baliich  tribe, 
submits  to  Shir  Shah,  424. 

Ch^i  Khan  Siir,  defends  Chun£r,  140. 
Receives  his  son,  Ibrdhim  Khan,  493. 
Provisions  Bi£na,  500.  Is  besieged 
in  Bi^na,  521.  Surrenders  to  Haider 
Muhammed,  522.  Is  put  to  death, 
501.  522. 

Ghdzi  Mahali,  ordered  to  seize  Adel 
Khan,  451.  Imprisoned  by  Khowis 
Khan,  451. 

Ghaznevi  (Mir).  See  Shems>ed-dln 
Muhammed. 

Ghazni,  government  of,  bestowed  by 
K&mrdn  on  Askeri,  264.  Bestowed 
on  Hindal,  326.  Surprised  by  K4m- 
r£n,  336.  Shah  Muhammed  sent  to 
secure  it,  384.  Given  by  Kdmr^n 
to  Ker^cha  Khan,  387.  Given  to 
Hindal,  400.  Bestowed,  on  the 
death  of  Hindal,  on  Akber,  404. 

Gholdm  AU  Shcshangiisht,  blinds  K£m- 
ran,  414. 

Ghurbend,  given  by  Kamrdn  to  Yasan 
Doulat,  387. 

Ghuri,  placed  under  Hindal,  332. 
Taken  by  Kdrar^n,  345.  Left  in 
charge  of  Shir  Ali,  345.  Taken  by 
Kcrdcha  Khan,  346.  Recovered  by 
Kdmrdn,  347. 

GhurJLst^n,  reduced  by  Shah  Tahmasp, 
100. 

Girndl,  or  J{inagar,  fortress  of,  taken  by 
Mahm{id  Shah  Bigara,  20. 

Gondev&na,  the  liais  of,  join  the  Mus- 
ulman  confederacy  against  Medini 
Rai,  27. 

Gour,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  captured 
by  Shir  Shah,  142.  Occupied  by 
Ilumdyun,  149. 

Government,  state  of,  during  the  reigns 
of  Babcr  and  Ilumayun,  536. 

Govr&T  tribes,  they  attack  llumayun's 
camp,  62. 

Ghdzanfer,  is  imprisoned  by  Askeri, 
and  escapes,  84.  Flies  to  the  camp 
of  Behdder  Shah,  84. 

Guiliir,  surrendered  to  Shir  Shah,  429. 


Gujr^t,  becomes  an  independent  king- 
dom, 17.  Its  early  histcny,  18. 
Mozeffer  Khan,  18.  lu  prosperity 
under  Ahmed  Shah  and  Maihmiid 
Shah  Bigara,  20.  Description  and 
importance  of  the  country,  21. 
Overrun  by  Mahmiid  Khiiji,  22. 
Beh^der  Shah  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
33.  Conquest  of  Humiyun,  60.  73. 
Anarchy,  73.  Reaction  in  fiivour  of 
Behader  Shah,  81.  Abandoned  by 
the  Moghuls,  87.  Recovered  by 
Beh&dcr  Shah,  88. 

GuUBaluch,  Humdyun*8  stay  there, 
206. 

Gulchehreh-  Begum,  married  to  Ab£s 
(Sultan),  369. 

Gurdiz,  given  to  Hindal  Mirta,  400. 

Habshis  (the),  in  the  army  of  Behider 
Shah,  81. 

Hdfez,  his  works,  25. 

HaibatKhan  Niizi,  charged  by  Shir  Shah 
with  the  building  of  Rbotas,  426. 
Reduces  Multin,  433.  Honoured 
with  the  title  of  Asim  Humayun, 
433.  Governor  of  the  Penjib,  455. 
Gives  up  Kutb  Khan,  455.  Excites 
the  jealousy  of  Isldm  Shah,  457. 
Joined  by  Khowib  Khan,  457.  De- 
feated, 458.  Defeats  Khwi(ja  Veis 
Sirwani,  464.  Is  totally  defeated, 
464.      Slain,  467. 

Haider  Mirza  Doghlat,  accompanies 
the  Tartars  in  their  inroad  into  Kash- 
mir, 365.  Returns  to  Kashghar, 
365.  Joins  Kimr^n,  105.  Is  left 
in  charge  of  Lahur,  105.  His  ac- 
count of  Kdmrdn's  retreat  from  Delhi, 
181.  He  adheres  to  Humayun,  183. 
His  account  of  the  campaign  against 
Shir  Shah,  185.  And  of  the  battle 
of  Kaniuj,  187.  He  joins  Hu- 
m&yun  in  his  flight,  195.  Turns  his 
thoughts  towards  Kashmir,  199. 
Arranges  for  its  conquest,  203.  365. 
Enters  that  country,  366.  Defeats 
Malek  Achi,  366.  Acknowledged 
as  ruler  of  Kashmir,  205.  366. 
Sends  an  envoy  to  invite  Humayun 
to  Kashmir,  366.  His  character 
and  administration,  367.  Is  slain, 
368.  His  work,  the  Tarikb-^Re- 
shidt,  368. 

Haider  Muhammed  Khan,  sent  to  re- 
duce Biino,  520.  His  perfidy,  522. 
Superseded,  522. 

Haider  Sultan,  appointed  to  KiUt,  320. 

H&}\  Begum,  Empress  of  Humayun, 
taken  prisoner,  171.  Shir  Shah*s 
generocity  to  her,  173. 
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m    Sultan,   left  in   charge  of 

131.     Ilecalled,  433. 

Bdnu  Begum,    her  marriage 

[um&yun,  220.     Her  descent, 

jrives  birth  to  Akber  in  the 

»f  Amerkot,  254.     Her  hur- 

ght  from  Sh&UMustung,  269. 

lirth  to  a  daughter,  296. 

taken  by  Biram  Khan,  512. 

lien  Birkis  (Raja)  of  Khotas, 

Treacherously  expelled  bv  Shir 

48. 

ither  of  Shir  Shah,  111.     His 

,    112.       Receives     Sahsar&m 

Cb&wdspiir-Tanda     in     jagir. 

His  family,  113.     Gives  Shir 

he  management  of  his  jaglrs. 

His  death,  118. 

hah)of  Sind.  See  Shah  Husein. 

heikh)of  the  Mehdevisect,475. 

khteh,  brings    Akber   to   his 

393. 

ihali&t,  with    the  artillery  in 

tie  of  Kanduj,  187. 

Chan    Jilw&ni    (Rai)    deserts 

*94. 

3ka,  joins  Hum&yun  in  Sistin, 

Beg,  his  loyalty,  234. 
the  Gaker  country,  425. 
predatory  habits  of  the,  348. 

iken  by  Obeid  Khan,  98. 
red  by  Shah  Tahmasp,  99. 
besieged  by  Obcid  Khan,  99. 
•d  by  Shah  Tahmasp,  100. 
and  pillnged  by  the  Uzbeks, 
Elecovered  by  Shah  Tahmasp, 
VTisited  by  Humayun,  27H. 
ikal,  bis  elevation  in  the  Court 
eli,  486.  Defeats  Tdjkhan 
,  490.  His  origin  and  charac- 
O.  Sent  by  Islam  Shah  to 
KiLmrun,  468,  note.  Becomes 
Minister,  491.  Assumes  the 
'  Raja,  491.  DefeaU  Sultan 
n,  499.  Besieges  him  in 
499.  Abandons  the  siege. 
Again  defeats  him  at  Mun- 
500.  Defeats  and  destroys  the 
f  Bengal,  502.  Sent  against 
503.  Reoccupies  Agra  and 
503.  Defeats  Terdi  Beg, 
Defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle 
pat,  503. 

Ilrza,  son  of  Baber,  has  Al- 
igned to  him,  6.  His  siiccess- 
ipaigns  in  the  Gangetic  Pro- 
89.  90.  Returns  to  Agra,  90. 
panics  Humayun  against  Shir 
139.      Receives    Tlrhut    and 


Pumla,  149.  Proceeds  to  his  ji^n, 
149.  Marches  to  Agra,  150.  159. 
Determines  to  revolt,  1 62.  Brought 
back  to  his  allegiance  by  Sheikh 
Bh61, 162.  Revolts,  and  puU  Sheikh 
Bh{il  to  death,  1 52.  1 63.  Proclaimed 
Emperor,  152.  164.  Marches  for 
Delhi,  164.  Besieges  it,  165.  Aban- 
dons the  siege  and  returns  to  Agra, 
166.  Retires  to  Al  war,  166.  Sub- 
mits  to  Kamdin,  166.  Is  pardoned 
by  Hum&yun,  178.  His  humiliation, 
178.  Commands  the  advance  at  the 
battle  of  Kan&uj,  190.  Accompanies 
Humayun  in  his  flight,  194.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Alwar,  195.  Rejoins  Hu- 
m/iyun  at  Rahtak,  195.  His  treaty 
with  his  brothers,  198.  Recommends 
an  attack  on  Sind  and  Gujrat,  199. 
Sets  out  on  this  expedition,  202. 
Joined  by  Humdyun  at  Gul-Baliich, 
207.  Marches  to  Ptiter,  215.  His 
camp  visited  by  Humdyun,  220. 
Their  quarrel,  220.  Deserts  Hu- 
mayun and  marches  to  Kandahdr, 
221.  Besieged  in  Kandahdr  by 
Kamran,  253.  265.  302.  Surrenders, 
and  is  carried  prisoner  to  Kabul, 
265.  302.  Appointed  to  the  jaglr  of 
Jui.Sh^ii,  265.  302.  Placed  under 
surveillance  at  KAhul,  302.  Escapes, 
315.  Joins  Humayun  at  Tiri,  322. 
Is  rebuked  by  Humayun  for  his  in- 
discreet advice,  322.  Commands  the 
advance  against  Kdmran,  324.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Ghazni, 
326;  and  to  Badakhshdn  and  Kun- 
duz,  330.  His  conduct  on  Hu* 
mdyun's  illness,  330.  Made  governor 
of  Kunduz,  Anderdb,  and  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  mountains,  332, 
Entertains  Humdyun  at  Kunduz, 
333.  Clears  the  Abdereh  pass,  337. 
Defeata  Kdmran's  forces  at  the  battle 
of  Dch-Afghdndn,  338.  Pursues 
Kdmran,  344.  Overtakes,  but  al- 
lows him  to  escape,  344.  Throws 
himself  into  Kunduz,  347.  Joins 
Hnmdyun,  354.  Takes  part  in  the 
siege  of  Talik&n,  354.  His  division 
repulsed  by  Kdmrdn,  355.  Joins 
llumdyun  in  his  expedition  against 
Balkh,  369.  Engaged  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Uzbek  advance,  372.  His  part 
in  the  retreat  from  Balkh,  373. 
Distinguishes  himself  at  Dera- Gez, 
.375.  Flies  to  Kunduz,  376.  Besieged 
there  by  Kumrun,  377.  Declines 
Kamrdn*s  advances,  377.  Joins  Hu- 
mdyun  at  Khinjan,  385.  Commands 
the  left  at  the  battle  of  Shutcrgerden, 
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S92.  Pursues  Kimiin,  393.  En- 
trusted with  the  governments  of 
Ghaxni,  Gurdiz,  Banga&h,  and  Lo- 
gher,  400*  Is  slain  at  the  surprise  at 
JirbiLr,  402.  Particulars  of  his  death, 
403.  His  remains  conveyed  to  Ki- 
bul,  403.  His  daughter  betrothed 
to  Akber,  403. 

Hindia,  iuvaded  by  Sekander  and  Milu 
Khan,  79. 

Hindu  Beg  Kochin  (Mir),  left  in  charge 
of  Muhammedabad,  60.  His  services 
in  Gujr^t,  77.  79.  Advises  Huma- 
yun  to  settle  the  country,  77.  Be> 
comes  Humiyun*s  Amir-ul-omraand 
commander-in-chief,  133.  Left  in 
charge  of  Juinp6r,  143.  His  death, 
151. 

Hindus  their  religion  compared  with 
Muhammedanism,  4.  Character  of 
the  Hindu  rule,  23. 

Hisdm-ed-din  Ali  (son  of  Mir  Khalifa), 
repulses  KimHin  in  Zemin-dawer, 
335.      Cruelly  slain  by  K^mrdn,  386. 

Hissar-Firiiza,  granted  to  K^mrdn,  9. 
Given  to  Akber,  520.  Assigned  to 
Abul  Maali,  524. 

Hosheng    Gh6ri     (Sultan),    King    of 
Malwa,  19.     Defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner  at    Dhar,    19.      Released   and 
reinstated,  20.     Founds  Mandu,  21. 
His  death,  21. 

Hosheng  II.,  or,  Malisos,  King  of 
Malwa,  26.  Surrenders  to  Sultan 
Mahmud,  27.  Escapes  and  joins 
Muhammed  Shah,  29. 

Hoshengabud.  reduction  of,  by  Sultan 
Mahmud,  22. 

Huma,  the,  291. 

Humdyun  (Nasir-ed-din  Muhammed), 
succeeds  his  father,  1.  Time  and 
place  of  his  birth,  1,  nole.  Aspirants 
to  the  throne,  3.  Unsettled  state  of 
the  empire,  4.  Formidable  power 
of  the  Afghans,  4.  Foreign  relations 
5.  IIumayun*s  character,  5.  He 
assigns  j^girs  to  his  brothers,  6.  Pre- 
tensions and  progress  of  Kamrdn, 
6 — 8.  Ilumayun  confirms  him  in 
his  provinces,  and  gives  him  Hissdr,  8. 
Besieges  Kalinjer,  9.  133.  Is  in- 
vaded  by  the  Afghans,  9.  133.  De- 
feats them  at  the  battle  of  Doura, 
10.  133.  Returns  to  Agra,  10.  134. 
Besieges  Chundr,  10.  134.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Shir  Khan,  11. 
1 34.  Receives  an  embassy  from  IJc- 
hader  Shah,  12.  Quells  the  rebel- 
lion of  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza, 
1 .3.  Proceeds  to  the  aid  of  the  R^ja 
of    Cheit6r,   14.     Sends   an   ambiis- 


sador  to  Behader  Shah,  14.  With- 
draws his  forces,  1 5.  Marches  against 
the  Afghans  of  Beh£r,  15.  Returns 
to  Agra,  16.  Calls  on  Behader  Shah 
to  dismiss  the  fugitives  from  his 
Court,  42.  Bebider  refuses,  43.  Ilu- 
mayun prepares  for  hostilities  43. 
He  returns  to  Agra,  46.  Defeat  of 
his  enemies  at  Mundriel,  46.  He 
invades  Malwa,  47.  Encamps  at 
Sarangpur,  47.  Meets  the  army  of 
Beli^er  Shah  at  Mandsur,  49.  The 
^  Combat  of  Friends,"  51.  Flight 
of  Behider,  53.  Pillage  of  the  camp, 
54.  Hum&yun  pursues  the  fugitives, 
54.  Invests  Miindu,  55.  Receives 
overtures  from  Behider,  55-  Handu 
taken  and  plundered,  57.  Huma* 
yun's  supremacy  in  Malwa,  5S,  He 
marches  into  Gujrat,  59.  Arrives 
at  Champanlr,  60.  Flight  of  Be- 
hdder  to  Cambay  and  Diu,  60.  Hu- 
miy un  pursues  him,  61 .  Night  attack 
on  his  camp,  61.  Pillage  of  Cam> 
bay,  62.  He  escalades  Champanlr, 
64.  Takes  an  immense  booty,  66. 
His  indolence  and  revelry,  67.  His 
cruel  punishment  of  a  party  of  revel- 
lers, 67.  He  puts  an  imim  to  death, 
70.  His  remorse,  70.  Induces  Shah 
Hasan  to  aid  him  from  Sind,  70. 
Neglects  the  settlement  of  Gujr4t,  73. 
Marches  against  Imad-ul-mulk,  75. 
Sui prise  of  his  advanced  guard,  75. 
He  defeats  Imad-ul-mulk,  76.  His 
arrangements  fur  the  government  of 
Gujrat,  77.  Rejects  the  advice  of 
Hindu  Beg,  to  restore  Behader  Shah, 
77.  Receives  alarming  intelligence 
from  Agra  and  Malwa,  78.  Returns 
to  Mandu,  79.  Halts  at  Bdranpur, 
79.  His  troops  abandon  Gil jrdt,  87. 
He  intercepts  Askeri  and  Yadgar,8S. 
They  return  to  Agra,  88.  State  of 
the  Gangetic  provinces,  89.  Hindol 
Mirz.-i*s  successful  campaign,  89.  Ilu- 
mayun loses  Malwa,  91.  State  of  his 
empire  at  this  period,  108.  His  in- 
dolence at  Agra,  109.  He  prepares 
to  attack  Shir  Shah,  1 39.  Is  recon- 
ciled to  Muhamed  Zeman  Mirza,  139. 
Besieges  Chundr,  140.  Capitulation 
of  the  fortress,  141.  He  advances  to 
Benares,  142.  Calls  on  Shir  5hah  to 
submit,  143.  Shir  Shah  refuses,  143. 
Ilumayun  marches  towards  Bengal, 
143.  Receives  the  expelled  King  of 
Bengal,  144.  Approaches  the  Teria- 
garhi  Pass,  1 44.  His  advanced  guard 
surprised  and  routed,  146.  He  occu- 
pies   Gour,    149.        Subjugates    the 
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province,  149.     His  indolence. 

Unsatisfactory  state  of  his 
,  15U.  He  despatches  bheikh 
to  bring  back  Hindal  to  his 
I50l  Shir  Khan's  progress  in 
i£r,  151.     Ueyolt  of  Hindal  at 

152.  Humiyun  retires  from 
],  153.  His  dangerous  situa- 
154.  The  passes  into  Behar 
by  Askeri,  155.  He  approaches 
ny  of  Shir  Shah,  1 55.  Ileaches 
a,  1 57.  Distress  of  the  ini po- 
ny, 157.  Rebellion  of  Hindal, 
Kimrin's  treacherous  conduct, 
Huniivun*s  continued  distress 
onsa,  167.  Sends  an  envoy  to 
Shah,  168.  Negotiates  with 
69.     Negligence  of  Humdyun, 

Treacherous  attack  of  Shir 
170.  Slaughter  of  the  Impe- 
,  171.  Humiyun's  danger. 
Is  wounded,  172.  Flies  across 
rer,  172.  His  life  saved  by  a 
carrier,  172.  Annihilation  of 
ny,  172.  He  flies  with  Askeri 
'a,  174.     Joins  Kdinrdn  there. 

Rewards  the  water-carrier. 
Prepares  again  to  attack  Shir 
179.  Is  abandoned  by  Kum- 
11.  Defeat  of  Shir  Shah's  ad- 
army,  181.  Humayun  marches 
tgra,  182.     Is  joined  by  Haider 

182.      Haider's  character  of 

yun,  183.     Inefficient  state  of 

ny,  184.     He  marches  to  Ka- 

S5.    Panic  and  desertions  in  his 

189.     He  is  defeated   at  the 

of  Kanduj,    189.      Flics  from 

!d,  191.     Is  assisted  by  Shcms- 

Muhammed,  191.     Joined  by 

1  and  Yadg^r,  192.      Arrives  at 

193.      Visits    Syed   liafia-ed- 

93.      Proceeds  to   Sikri,    191. 

by  Hmdal,  with  his  family, 
Pursued  by  Mir  Ferid,  195. 
3S  Delhi,  195.  Flies  towards 
>njul>,  195.  Arrives  at  Lah6r, 
His  treaty  with  his  brothers, 

Their  want  of  union,  199. 
ery   of   Kdmran,   200.      Hu- 

abandons  Lahur,  201.  Rc- 
to  make  away  with  Kdmrdn, 
Is  left  by  his  brothers,  202. 
ites  an  expedition  to  Kashmir, 
His  plans  thwarted  by  Kdm- 
04.  Again  refuses  to  have 
in  put  to  death,  'J05.  Resolves 
i  Hindal  and  Yadgur  against 
r,  205.  Proceed  towards  Sind, 
Arrives  at  Gul-Ral6ch,  20G. 
ed  by  Hindal  and  YadgAr.  207. 

o  o 


Passes  the  territory  of  Bakhshui 
Langa,  208.  Confers  on  him  the 
title  Khan  Jehdn,  208.  Encamps  near 
Bheker,  209.  Review  of  his  present 
state  and  past  career,  209,  210. 
State  of  Sind  on  bis  arrival,  213. 
Conduct  of  Shah  Husein,  213.  Hu- 
miyun  resides  at  Lohri,  214.  Dis- 
tress in  his  camp,  215.  His  embassy 
to  Shah  Husein,  216.  The  Shah 
endeavours  to  induce  him  to  quit  Sind, 

217.  Humdyun    besieges  Bheker, 

218.  Visits  the  camp  of  Yidgir, 
220.  VisiU  Hindal,  at  P&ter,  220. 
His  marriage  with  Hamlda  Begum, 
220.  He  returns  to  his  camp,  221. 
Sends  Abul  Bakd  to  prevent  the  de- 
sertion of  Hindal,  221.  His  conces- 
sions to  Hindal,  222.  He  dismisses 
Shah  Husein's  envoy,  222.  Advances 
to  Sehwdn,  223.  Besieges  Sehwan, 
224.  Approach  of  Shah  Husein, 
224.  Humayun's  difficulties,  224. 
Desertions  from  his  camp,  225.  He 
urges  Hindal  to  act  against  Shah 
Husein,  227.  Sends  Abdal  Ghafur 
to  Yadgar,  227.  Defection  of  I'ad- 
gdr,  227.  Humayun's  flotilla  seized 
by  Shah  Husein,  i^28.  He  retreats 
from  Sehwan,  and  loses  his  baggage, 
229.  Arrives  at  Rohri,  229.  Crosses 
the  Indus,  231.  Rebellious  conduct 
of  Yadgar,  231.  Dispersion  of  Hu- 
indyun's  force,  232.  llireatened 
attack  of  Yadgdr,  234.  Humayun's 
despair,  234.  He  retreats  to  the 
desert  of  Marwdr,  235.  Marches  to 
Uch,  236.  Obstructed  by  Bakhshui 
Langa,  238.  Marches  to  Derdwal, 
2.38.  Arrives  in  the  J6dp6r  terri- 
tory, 240.  Sends  Mir  Samander  to 
Maldeo,  240.  Deputes  Shems-ed- 
dln  Atkeh  and  Rai-mal  Soni  to 
Maldeo's  court,  241.  Learns  Mal- 
deo's  insincerity,  241.  Retreats 
towards  Jeselmir,  242.  Forms  a 
coveting  party,  244.  Skirmish  of 
the  cavalry,  245.  Receives  a  hostile 
embassy  from  Jeselmir,  246.  Reaches 
Jeselmir,  246.  Proceeds  by  the 
Greater  Desert,  246.  Sufferings  from 
want  of  water,  247.  Receives  a 
second  embassy  from  Jeselmir,  248. 
Arrives^  at  Amcrkot,  249.  Hospi- 
tably received  by  the  Rana,  249. 
Anecdotes  of  Humayun,  250,  251. 
His  stay  at  Amerkot,  252.  Humd- 
yun  resolves  to  invade  Jiin,  254. 
Places  his  family  in  Amerkot,  254. 
His  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  Akber, 
'255.      Sends   to   attack  Jdni     Beg, 
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9S6.  EDtrencbethis  etinp  at  J6n,  256. 
Increases  his  forces,  256.    Is  opposed 
by  Shah  Husein,  257.     Deserted  bj 
his  Hindu  allies,  257.    Is  unsuccess* 
fully  attacked  by  Shah  Husein,  258. 
Is    joined    by    Biram    Khan,    258. 
Benewel  scarcity   in   the    Imperial 
camp,  259.  Destruction  of  the  forag- 
ing detachment,  261.      He    receives 
an  eiiToy  from    Shah   Husein,  262. 
Concludes  an  agreement  with  him, 
26-2.      Abandons   Sind,   263.      Ad- 
vances towards  Kandah&r,  265.     His 
difficulties,   266.      Hostile  prepara- 
tions of  his  brothers,  267.     He  turns 
off  towards  Mustung,  267.    Askeri*s 
advance  to  seize  him,  267.   His  flight 
towards  Sistin,  269 — 271.    Detained 
temporarily  by   the    Baldches,   272. 
Hospitably  treated  by  M alek  Khati, 
272.  Enters  the  Germsir,  272.  Sends 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  Persia,  273. 
Takes  refuge  in  Sistin,  274.  His  reluc- 
tance to  enter  Persia,  275.     His  re- 
ception in  Sistiin,  275.     Is  joined  by 
many  of  his  followers,  275.     Sets  out 
for  Heriit  and  Meshhld,  277.      His 
regal  entertainment,  277.     He  pro- 
ceeds to  Herit,  279.    VisiU  Jim  and 
Meshhld,    279.        Proceeds   to  join 
Shah   Tahmasp,  280.     Sends  forward 
Biram    Khan  as  envoy,    281.      The 
Shah's  treatment  of  Biram,  281 .  Hu- 
mdyun's    arrival     and    residence    at 
Kazvin,  282.     He  receives  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Shah,  282.     His  in- 
terview   with    Shah    Tahmasp,    283. 
He  proceeds  with   the  Court  to  Sul- 
tania,  284.   Is  neglected,  *28>.    Visits 
the    shrine    of    Sultan    Muhammed 
Khudabendeh,  284.     The  Shah's  in- 
tolerance, 285.     His  desire  to  convert 
Humayun   to  the    Shia    faith,   285. 
Hum^yun    visited    by    Kazi    Jehdn, 
285.      Signs  a  paper  of  conformity  to 
the    Shia    faith,    286.       Attends    a 
grand  hunting   party,  286.      Misun- 
derstanding between  the    sovereigns, 
289.        Humayun     makes     Behram 
Mirza  his  enemy,   290.     Change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Shah,  291 .  League 
between  the  monorchs,  291.    Parting 
festivities,    292.       Humayun's    pre- 
paration for  his  journey  to  Kandahdr, 
296.     Kemaiks  on  his  treatment  by 
the   Shall,  and  his  own  conduct,  297 
— 300.      His  arrival  in     Sistin,  301. 
Aifairs   of   his    brothers,   302.     The 
Germ&ir  surrendered  to    him,    303. 
Bist  reduced,  304.     Kimrdn's  pre- 
parations, 304.     Akber  removed   to 


K&bul,     304.      Humiyun     besieges 
Kandah&r,  306.     Sends  Biram  Khan 
as  envoy  to   Kibul,  S07.     Progress 
of  the  siege  of  Kandahir,  308.     Its 
surrender,  311.     The  Emperor's  le- 
niency to   Askeri   Mirza,  311.     He 
delivers  the  fort  to  the  Persian  auxi- 
liaries, 313.    Dissensions  between  the 
Imperial  and    Persian   troops,   316. 
Humiyun     supplies     himself    with 
horses  by  plunder,  317.    Uncertainty 
of  bis  counsels,  317.    He  seises  Kan- 
dahir,  318.     Sends   ambassadors  to 
Persia,   320.       Divides  the    district 
among  his  nobles,  320.     Proceeds  to 
Kibul,   321.     Is  joined  by  Hindal 
and  Y&dgir,  322.  Advanee  of  Kim- 
rin,  323.     Desertions  to  Humayun, 
324.     Embassy  from   KAtarin,  324. 
Humiyun  occupies  K&bul,  325.     Re- 
covers his  son  Akber,  325.     Receives 
congratulatory  embassies,  326.     Im- 
prisons and  tries  Yadgir,  327.  Marches 
against  Badakhshiui,  328.    Puts  Yad- 
gar  to  death,  328.      Defeats  the  army 
of  Badakhshin,  329.     Submission  of 
the  country,  330.      Dangat>us  illness 
of  Hum&yun  at  Sh4hdin,  330.     His 
recovery,   331.      Kibul    retaken   by 
Kamrin,  332.     Humiyun  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Suleiman    Mirza,  332. 
leaves  Hindal  governor  of  Kundui 
and  other  provinces,  332.     Marches 
against    Kabul,  333.      Received   by 
Hindal  at   Kunduz,  333.     Halts  at 
Khwija    Syaran,   333.       Is  deserted 
by  many  followers,    337.      Holds  a 
a   council,   337.       Resolves     to    at- 
tack   Kabul,  338.      Proceeds  by  the 
Payan  pass,  338.      Defeats  Kamrin's 
general,  338.     Takes  the  outer  forti- 
fications, 339.     Joined    by   many  of 
Kamrin's  chiefs,  340,    Intercepts  and 
defeats  Shir  Ali,  340.     Tlireatens  to 
retaliate    Kamran's    cruelties,    342. 
Receives  submissive  overtures  from 
him,   343.       Enters   the   town,   and 
gives  it  up  to  pillage,  346.     Sends 
Keracha  Khan  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive Kamrin,  346.      Marches  again^ 
Kamrin,  348.     Returns  to  winter  at 
Kabul,  348.     Rebellion   of  Keracha 
Khan  and  others,  348.      He  sends  in 
pursuit  of  the  rel)cls,  348.       Collects 
his  forces,  352.   Marches  to  KAnibagh, 

352.  The  Governor  of  Badakhshan 
declares  for  him,  352.      He  advances, 

353.  Is  joined  by  Hindal,  354. 
Kncarops  in  the  Aleng  Kazan  of 
Ander&b,    354.      Besieges    Talikin, 

354.  His  troops  repulsed,  355.  Joined 
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fim&n  Mina  and  Cbakor  Khan, 
Submissive  offers  of  K&mrdn, 
K&mran  surrenders,  357.  Hu- 
pardons  the  rebels,  357. 
lusly  receives  Kamrin,  358. 
ij  at  Bend-Kusha,  359.  Settles 
them  dominions,  359.  Restores 
r*s  fort  of  Perian,  36  J .  Returns 
ul,  361.     Sute  of  his  Court, 

Orders  Keriiclia  Khan  and 
ib  Bej  to  proceed  to  Mekka, 
Receives  an  embassy  from  Ab- 
«bid  Khan,  of  K4shgar,  364. 
ches  one  to  Shah  Tahmasp, 
Invited  by  Mirza  Haider  to 
ir,  366.  Prepares  and  conducts 
>edition   against    Bdlkh,    368. 

by  Mlnas  Ibrahim,  Hindal, 
uleimin,  369.  Takes  Eibek, 
Advances,  371.  Suddenly  at- 
by  the  Usbeks,  37 1 .  Repulses 
bek  advance,  372.  Resolves  to 
,  373.  Panic  in  his  army,  374. 
at  the  Dera-Gez,  374.  Flies 
8  Kabul,  375.  The  Emperor's 
urcs,  375.  Winters  in  Kabul, 
Proceedings  of  K&mrdn,  377. 
rty  in  Humiyun's  Court,  379. 
fun  prepares  to  seize  him,  380. 
es  to  Ab-BAr&n,  380.  Issur- 
by  Kdmrdn  at  the  Dera  Kip- 
181.  Want  of  zeal  among  Hu- 
's  chiefs,  382.  He  flies  and  is 
ed,  383.  Reaches  the  Sirt&n 
83.  Is  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
383.  Proceeds  to  Kahmerd, 
foined  at  Khinjan  by  Hindal 
tiers,  385.  Prepares  to  return 
>ul,  385.  Conduct  of  K&mr&n, 
He  occupies  Kibul,  386.  The 
'or  advances  from  Anderab, 
His  compact  with  his  chiefs. 
The  armies  meet  near  Sliuter- 
,  390.  Hum&yun  endeavours 
essfully  to  negotiate,  391.  Or* 
in  attack,  392.  Defeats  and 
Is  Kimran  to  fly,  393.  Re- 
es  K&bul,  394.  Sends  Askeri 
:ka,397.  Proceeds  again  against 
m,  .397.  Puts  to  death  Hdji 
nmed  and  his  brother,  400. 
e  in  Humayun's  policy,  400. 
uillization  of  Afgh&uistan,  400. 
.mperor  marches  against  Kam- 
)1.  Night  attack  on  his  camp 
lar,  402.  Repels  the  assailants. 
Winters  at  Behs{id,  405.    Sur- 

Kamr^n's  camp,  405.  Re- 
to  Kibul,  406.  Lays  waste 
sh,  406.  Receives  an  offer  from 
akers   to   surrender    Kkmrin, 


407.  Kimrin  submits  and  joins 
HumAyun,  411.  Humiyun  consults 
as  to  his  fate,  412.  Deprives  him  of 
his  eyesight,  412.  Permits  him  to 
proceed  to  Mekka,  416.  Has  an 
interview  with  him,  416.  Hum&jun 
plunders  the  country,  419.  Proposes 
to  attack  Kashmir,  419.  Defection 
among  his  troops,  419.  Recrosses 
the  Indus,  420.  Rebuilds  and  pro- 
visions Peshiwer,  420.  Returns  to 
Kabul,  421.  469.  Favourable  state 
of  his  affairs,  421.  Resolves  to  re- 
conquer India,  422.  506.  Suspects 
Biram  Khan,  507.  Proceeds  to 
Kandahar,  507.  Is  magnificently 
entertained  by  Biram  Khan,  507. 
Returns  to  K^bul,  509.  Is  joined 
by  Biram  Khan,  509.  Sets  out,  and 
reaches  the  Indus,  509,  510.  State 
of  India  at  this  time,  510.  He  crosses 
the  Indus,  510.  Occupies  Rhotas, 
the  Northern  Penj&b,  and  Lah6r, 
511.  He  occupies  Sirhend,  513. 
Continued  distractions  in  Hindustan, 
514.  His  army  under  Biram  Khan 
cros-ses  the  Satlej,  514.  He  gains 
the  battle  of  M4chiw&ra,  499.  515. 
Humdyun  obtains  a  complete  victory 
over  Sekander  Shah  and  the  Afghans, 
at  the  battle  of  Sirhend,  499.  518. 
Decisive  effects  of  the  victory,  519. 
He  rcoccupies  Delhi,  520.  Distri- 
butes the  provinces,  520.  Surrender 
of  Bidua,  521.  Frequent  insubor- 
dination of  Humayun's  officers,  522. 
Revolt  of  Mirza  Suleimiin,  522.  Mis- 
conduct of  Abul  Maali,  523.  Hu- 
mayun's plans  for  the  government  of 
the  empire,  S^G,  Particulars  of  bis 
death,  527.  His  death  concealed  for 
a  time,  528.  Alarm  excited  by  the 
event,  529.  Danger  of  the  crisis, 
529.  His  character,  530. 
Husein  Arghun  (Shah), or  Shah  Husein 
Mirza,  or  Shah  Hasan,  Ruler  of  Sind, 
makes  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Hu- 
mayun,  71.  Ravages  Gujr&t,  71. 
Retreats,  72.  His  character,  213. 
Huradyun  enters  his  territory,  213. 
His  apprehensions,  213.  Receives  a 
mission  from  Humayun,  216.  Pro- 
crastinates, 216.  Attempts  to  induce 
Humdyun  to  quit  Sind,  217.  His 
defensive  operations,  224.  Intrigues 
with  Yadgdr,  227.  Seizes  Hum£yun*s 
flotilla,  228.  His  proceedings  at 
Bheker  and  Sakar,  252.  Advances 
against  Humdyun,257.  Attacks  Hu- 
mdyun  unsuccessfully,  258.  Prepares 
for  battle,  262.     Concludes  a  peace 
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with  HuTii£yuD,  3SQ,  Receives  K^ra- 
r£n,  S35.  Gives  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  335.  Aids  him  in  recover- 
ing Kibul,  336.  Receives  him  when 
blinded,  418. 
Husein  Kuli  Sultan,  his  visit  to  Hu- 
miyun,  276.  Serves  with  Humi- 
]run*s  Persian  allies  294.  His  part 
at  the  rout  at  the  Dera-Gez,  373. 375; 
and  at  Kipch^,  383.  Taken  prisoner 
by  K&mrun,  386.  Hewn  to  pieces  by 
Kimrin's  order,  386. 

Ibrahim,  grandfather  of  Shir  Shah,  111. 

Ibrahim  (Khw^ja),  his  prudent  con- 
duct on  the  death  of  MirzaHinda],403. 

Ibrahim  Khan,  son  of  Kutb  Khan,  in- 
vades Behur,  127.  His  defeat  by 
Shir  Shah,  and  death,  128. 

Ibrihim  Khan  S6r,  or  Sultan  Ibrahim 
S6r,  slays  Sek^dcr  Khan  Firmuli, 
488.  Rebels  against  A  deli  in  Biina, 
493.  DefeaU  Isa  Khan  Nidzi,  493. 
Takes  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  assumes 
the  sovereignty,  494.  Extent  of  his 
territory,  495.  Opposes  Ahmed 
Khan  at  Farrah,  496.  Defeated  by 
Ahmed,  496.  Escapes  to  Sambhal, 
496.  Again  takes  the  field,  499. 
Defeated  by  Muhammed  Shah,  who 
besieges  him  in  Biuna,  499.  De- 
featcd  by  Him^i  Bak^l  at  Khanua, 
500.      Ills  flight  and  fate,  501. 

Ibrahim  Lodi,  (Sultan)  of  Delhi,  his 
reception  of  Shir  Shah,  117. 

Ibrahim  (IVIirza),  son  of  Kamr^n, 
escapes  with  his  father  to  Ghazni,  325. 

Ibrahim  (Mlrza),  son  of  Mirza  Sulei- 
man of  Badakhshdn,  carried  captive 
by  Kamran  into  Kabul,  303.  Per- 
mitted to  return  to  Baduklisbdn,  314. 
Joins  Huniayun  at  Kdrabugh,  353. 
Joins  Humayun  in  his  campaign 
against  Balkh,  369.  Sent  back  to 
defend  Badakbsbdn,  370.  Joins  Hu- 
mayun at  Khinjan,  385.  Commands 
the  advance  in  the  battle  of  Shuter- 
gerden,  392.  Betrothed  to  Bakhshi 
h&nxi  Begum,  394. 

I.n&d  Khan,  joins  his  brother  Taj  Khan 
ill  rebellion,  489. 

Imdd-ul-mulk,  King  of  Berdr,  assisted  by 
Behdder  Shah,  when  attacked  by  the 
Kings  of  Beder  and  Ahmednagar,  38. 

Imdd-ul-mulk  Khaseh-kliuil,  tiies  from 
Mandsur,  53.  Repairs  Belidder  Shah's 
fortunes  74.  Surprises  liumdyun's 
advance,  75.  Is  defeated,  76.  Places 
Miran'  Muhammed  Shah  Far6ki  on 
the  throne  of  Gujrat,  97. 

Im4d*ul-muik  Lodi,  sent  to  aid  Mu- 


hammed Shah  at  Malwa,  28.     His 
diflTerences  with  Bohjat  Khan,  29. 

Isa  Khan,  the  Mir  Hajib,  his  advice  to 
Sultan  Isldm,  453. 

Isa  Klian  Hijdb  Sirwani,  waits  on  Hu- 
mdyun  with  Kutb  Khan,  IS.  Causes 
Sultan  Isldm  to  be  proclaimed,  448. 

Isa  Khan  Nidxi,  answers  for  the  safiety 
of  A  del  Khan,  449.  Retires  with  him 
to  Bidna,  451.  Retires,  on  AdeFs 
defeat,  to  Mewat,  454.  Advances 
with  Khowds  Khan  against  Islam 
Shah,  457.  Withdraws  his  forces, 
458.  Retires  to  the  mountains,  460. 
Defeated  by  Ibrdhim  Khan  Siur,  493. 

Isa  Khan  S6r,  placed  in  the  government 
of  Malwa,  463. 

Isa  Terkhan,  his  command  against 
Sheikh  Ali  Beg,  260. 

Ishak  (Syed).     See  Shitdb  Khan. 

Ishak  Sultan,  defends  Kila-Zefer  against 
Kdmran,  377.  Joined  by  Suleimdn 
Mirza,  378. 

Ishan  Taimur  Sultan,  accompanies  Hu- 
mdyun  in  his  retreat  from  J6dpiir, 
244.  249.  Sent  to  support  Sheikh 
Ali,  260.     Is  defeated,  261. 

Iskander  Mirza,  commands  Kdmrdn's 
auxiliaries  with  Humdyun,  183. 

Iskander  Sultan,  deserts  from  the  camp 
of  Humd)un,  337. 

Isldm  Shah  (Sultan),  or  Selim  Shah 
Sur,  second  son  of  Shir  Shah,  pro- 
claimed King  of  Delhi,  448.  Cause 
of  his  preference  to  his  elder  brother, 
A  del  Khan,  448.      He   invites  Adel, 

449.  Meeting  of  the  brothers,  449. 
Isldm*s  scheme  for  seizing  Adel  fails 

450.  He  is  publicly  acknowledged 
as  king,  450.  Makes  a  further  at- 
tempt to  seize  Adel,  451.  Rebellion 
of  Adel  and  the  chief  amirs,  451. 
Alarm  of  Isldm,  452.  He  moves 
out  to  meet  them,  453.  Defeats  them, 
453.  Secures  his  father's  treasures  in 
Chundr,  454.  Procures  the  death  of 
the  hostile  chiefs  454.  Returns  to 
Agra,  455.  Extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, 455.  His  jealousy  of  the 
governors  of  Malwa  and  Multdn, 
455,  456.  Threatened  revolt  in  the 
Penjdb,  457.  Constructs  new  works 
at  Agra  and  Delhi,  457.  Advances 
to  the  Penjab,  457.  Meets  the  army 
of  the  rebels  at  Ambala,  458.  De- 
feats them,  458.  His  imminent 
danger,  459.  Occupies  the  Pei\jub, 
and  repairs  to  Gudlidr,  459.  Quarrels 
with  Shujaa  Khan  of  Malwa,  463. 
Invades  Malwa,  463.  Puts  Shujaa 
to  flight,  463.     Restores  him  to  bis 
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«,  463.  Obtains  a  victory 
II m  Humiyun,  in  the  Penj^b, 
His  disgraceful  conduct  after 
tory,  464.  Advances  to  Rlio- 
15,  His  contests  with  the 
,  465.  Discontents  in  his 
165.  Makes  peace  with  the 
,  on  their  expelling  the  Ni^is, 
•vho  are  exterminated  in  the 

467.  Builds  Miink6t,  467. 
rly  escapes  assassination,  467. 

by  K&mr&n,  408.  468.  His 
)r  reception  ofhim,  408.  Islam's 
it  the  approaching  invasion  of 
run,  468.  He  meditates  the 
tion  of  Lah6r,and  the  removal 
capital  to  AUnkot,  469.  Mu- 
(picfons  of  Islam  and  his  nobles, 
[lis  death,  471.  His  charac- 
71.       His    administration    of 

475.     His  treatment  of  the 
ris,  480. 
1.     See  Peridn. 

teg  Duldi,  appointed  to  the 
nent  of  Zemin-dawer,  320. 
I  Humayun,  351.  Escapes  to 
n  Mirza,  352.  Pardoned  by 
run,  357. 
.han,  a   Beluch  chief,  submits 

Shah,  424. 

li  Korchi,  his  proposal  to  slay 

n,  205. 

poems,  25. 

;•  joins  Uum^yun  in  the  march 

>ul,  323. 

aja  of,  refuses  to  receive  the 

i  Kamrin,  410. 

ibe,  their  fort  given  up  to  Sul- 

am  Gaker,  419. 

zvini  (Kdzi),  minister  of  Shah 

Rp,  urges  Humayun  to  adopt 

tia   faith,  285.      His   friendly 

towards  Humayun,  290. 

lirdzi   (Khan),  his  operations 

Ilumayun's  officers  in  Gujrat, 

-Kuli  Beg,  his  services  in  Be- 
i  Bengal,  145,  146.  Left  in 
of  Bengal,  153.  Defeated  by 
lah,  1 7.5.  His  death,  1 75. 
ir),hisdtffenceofKandahar,306, 
I,  his  reception  at  the  Persian 
298,  note, 

Humayun's  distresses  in,  246, 
(the,)  71.     Chastised  by  Shah 

72. 

I,  271. 
n,  son  of  Sultan  Muhammed 

See  Sultan  Jel41-ed-din. 
in,  second  son  of  Shir  Khan, 


left  to  defend  Chunar,  II.  Engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Gour,  142.  Occupies 
the  Teria-garhi  Pass,  144.  Surprises 
Humayuu*s  advance,  1  •16.  Abandons 
the  pass,  147.  Defeats  Y6sef  Beg, 
152.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  Ka- 
uauj,  190.  Proclaimed  King  of 
Delhi,  under  the  title  of  Islim  Shah, 
448.     See  IsUm  Shah. 

Jilal  Khan  Jilwdni,  repels  the  attack  of 
the  Ilajp6ts  on  Shir  Shah's  camp, 
438.  Joins  in  the  rebellion  of  Adel 
Khan,  45 1 .  Is  put  to  death  by  Islam 
Shah,  454. 

Jilal-ed-(iin  Lohini  (Sultan),  succeeds 
to  the  throne  of  Behir,  125.  En- 
gages in  a  conspiracy  with  his  rela- 
tions against  the  minister  Shir  Khan, 
126.  Flies  to  Bengal,  127.  Returns 
with  an  army,  127.  Is  defeated,  and 
returns  to  Bengal,  1 28.  Submits  to 
BAber,  1 30.  Is  assigned  a  j&gir  by 
Baber,  131. 

JilaUed-din  IMahm6d  (Khw^ja),  joins 
Humayun,  273.  Appointed  Mir 
Suman,  273.  His  advice  to  Huma- 
yun, 329,  note.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  K^bul,  411. 

Jilil-ed-din  Sherki  (Sult^m),  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Behar,  128. 

Jirbdr,  surprise  of,  402. 

Jogi  Khan,  a  servant  of  Kim  ran,  407.409 

Jouher,  notice  of  his  **  Memoirs,"  280. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  Hindal, 
402.  His  details  of  the  blinding  of 
Kimran,  413. 

Juanp6r,  taken  by  the  Afghans,  9.  Be- 
sieged by  Ulufrh  Mirza,  89.  Be- 
sieged by  Shir  Shah,  151. 

Judpur.     See  Marwir. 

Jui-Shdhi  (now  Jclaiabid).  bestoweil  on 
Hindal  Mirza,  265.  Given  by  Kam- 
ran  to  Mirza  Askeri,  387.  Given  to 
Khizcr  Khwiga  Khan,  400. 

Jun,  HuniAyun's  invasion  of,  254.  De- 
scription of  it,  255.  Humdyun*s  in* 
trenched  camp  at,  256. 

J6nagar.      See  Girmil. 

Juneid  Biilas  (Sultan),  reinstated  in 
the  government  of  Judnpur,  10.  Go- 
vernor of  Karra-Manikp6r,  122. 
Assists  Sliiv  Khan  to  regain  his 
jaglrs,  1S^2,  123.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  Behir,  131.  Abandons 
Ju{inp6r,  13.').     His  death,  110,  139. 

Justice,  administration  of,  during  the 
reigns  of  Baber  and  Uumdyun,  544. 

Kabul,  the  kingdom  of,  confirmed  to 
Kamran,  6.  Festivities  there  on  the 
triumphant  return  of  Kdmran,  303. 
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Retaken  by  Kimrib,  S32.  SS6. 
Besieged  by  Humayun,  338.  Tbe 
outer  enclosure  taken,  339.  Si^e  of 
tbe  town  and  citadel,  339.  Surren- 
«icred,  344.  Again  taken  by  Kimrin, 
S86.   Reoccupied  by  Humiyun,  394. 

Kabuli,  his  death,  371. 

Kider  Shah,  or  Milu  Khan,  assumes 
the  soveregnty  of  Malwa,  429.  He 
quarrels  with  Shir  Shah,  430.  Shir 
Shah  marches  against  him,  430.  Ap- 
parent reoonciliation  between  them, 
430.  Ordered  to  Laknou,  431.  Es- 
capes to  Gujrit,  431.  Totally  de- 
feated by  Shujaa  Khan,  432. 

Kiflir,  the  eunuch,  191. 

Kahmerd,  government  of  given  to 
Shir-efken,  331.  Given  to  Hindal, 
332. 

Kalinjer,  besieged  by  Humayun,  9.  1 33. 
Siege  raised,  9.  133.  D^ription  of 
the  fort,  440.  Besieged  by  Shir 
Shah,  440.  Captured,  and  Shir  Shah*8 
death  there,  441. 

Kalpi,  placed  under  the  government  of 
Yadgir  N&sir  Mirza,  1.S9. 

Kaliir,  Raja  of,  entertains  Kimr£n,  410. 

Kambelmer,  reduced  by  Mahmiid 
Kbilji,  22. 

Kamber  Ali,  8la;^s  Kedtcha  Khan,  393. 

Kamber  Diwiina,  his  conquest  of  Be- 
d^un,  520.  Attacked  and  put  to  death 
by  Ali  Kuli  Sistani,  520. 

Kambhu  (Raja),  receives  and  enter- 
tains Kdmran,  409,  410. 

K4mr£n  Mirza,  son  of  Biibcr,  cenfirmcd 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Kdbul  and  Kan- 
dahar, 6.  His  ambitious  views,  6. 
He  marches  towards  Hindustan,  6. 
Captures  Lahur,  7.  Occupies  the 
Penjab,  8.  Concessions  of  Humayun 
to  him,  8.  He  acquires  Hiss4r-Fi- 
roza,  9.  Relieves  Kandahar,  101; 
and  Lahur,  102.  Retakes  Kandahar 
from  the  Persians,  105.  His  power, 
165.  Called  into  relieve  Delhi,  165. 
Pursues  II indal  Mirza,  166.  Receives 
his  submission,  Ic6.  Commands  the 
confederates  against  Shir  Khan,  167. 
His  ambition,  167.  Returns  to  Agra, 
167.  Is  joined  by  Humayun  at  Agra, 
177.  Meeting  of  the  brothers,  178.  His 
illness,  181.  He  returns  to  Lahur.  183. 
Receives  Humiiyun  at  Lahiir,  197. 
His  selfish  conduct,  197.  His  treaty 
with  his  brothers,  198.  Their  want 
of  union,  199.      K^mran's  treachery, 

200.  He   makes    overtures    to   Shir 
Shah,  200.     Receives  his  ambassador, 

201.  Abandons  Lahur,  201.   Departs 
for  K&bul,  202.     ThwarU  tlie  plans 


of  Humiyan,  204.  Bcdcgei  Hindal 
in  Kandahar,  253.  Assumes  tbe  royal 
insignia  in  Kibul,  264.  Inradcs  Ba- 
dakhsh^  265.  302.  Seods  an  ambas- 
sador to  Sliah  Husein  of  Sind,  265. 
Hts  power  when  Humayun  entered 
Persia,  274;  and  at  the  iovaiion  of 
Kand^r  by  Humiyun,  90S.  He 
again  invades  BadakhsUm,  303.  De- 
feats Miria  Suleim4n  at  Andetib, 
303.  Captures  Kila-Zeler,  90S.  His 
royal  prisoners,  303.  His  apparent 
prosperity,  303.  His  apprebensions 
and  preparations  cm  the  approach  of 
Huniiiyun,  304.  He  removes  Akber 
to  Kibul,  304.  ReceiTes  Biram  Khan 
at  Kibul,  307.  His  irresolution,  906. 
Defection  of  his  chief  nobles,  309. 
His  perplexity,  313.  Desertion  of 
all  the  mlrzas,  315.  His  isolation, 
315.  He  advances  to  oppose  Hu- 
miyun,  323.  Amount  of  his  array, 
323,  note.  His  alarm,  324.  He  sends 
an  embassy  to  HumAyun,  3S4.  Flies 
to  the  citadel  of  Kabul,  325.  Ptroceeds 
to  Ghazni,  325.  Is  refused  admittance 
there,  326.  Takes  refuge  in  Sind, 
326.  335.    Marries  Chuchak  Begum, 

335.  Leaves  Sind  on  hearing  of 
Humiyun*s  illness,  335.  Plunders 
Afgh&n  horse-dealers,  335.  Surprises 
Ghazni,  336.    Retakes   Kibul,   399. 

336.  Puts  the  governors  to  death, 
336.   His  cruelties,  336.    His  general 
defeated  by   Hindal,  338.      Besieged 
in  Kabul  by  Tlumiyun,  3.S9.     Kim- 
rin's  brutal  conduct,  S4 1 .  His  distres 
and  submissive  applications,  343.   H 
escapes  from  Kabul,  344.    Robbed  I 
the  Hazaras,  345.   Takes  Ghuri,  34 
Flies     to     Badakhshin,    345 ;     bj 
thence  to  Baikh,  346.    Loses  Ghu 
346.  Engages  Pir  Muhammed  Kl 

in  his  interest,  346.    Returns  with 
army  from    Bilkh,    347.      Reco^ 
Ghuri  and  takes  Baklin,  347.  Atti 
Badakhsli4n,  347.    Receives  Ker/ 
and    other   rebels   from    Humiy 
camp,    352.       Advances    to    re 
Talikan,  354.   Repulses  the  bew 

355.  Retires  to  the  town,  354 
besieged,  356.  His  distress,  356 
submissive    offers    to    the    Em 

356.  Surrenders  to  Humiyun 
His  generous  reception  by  bin 
Receives  the  province  of  Khutlf 
His  disvatisfaction,  .')60.     Sets 
his  government,  360.     Quarri 
Chaker  Khan,  368.  Declines  t 
to  Kabul,  368.      Fails  to  j( 
may  un  in  his  expedition  again) 
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His  contiuued  absence,  S72. 
>s  to  conquer  Badakhsb^n,  377. 
es  Kunduz,  377.  Calls  in  tbe 
I,  377.  Raises  tbe  siege,  378. 
A  to  KuUtb,  378.  His  camp 
■ed  by  tbe  Uzbeks  at  Rostak, 
iis  army  dispersed,  378.     Re- 

Kbost,  379.  Excites  a  revolt 
>ul,  379.  Tbe  Emperor  pre- 
to  seize  him,  380.  Kamdin 
es  bim  at  tbe  Dera  Kipcbiik, 
Defeats  bim,  and  compels  bim 
}83.  K&mr&n  occupies  K&bul, 
Increases  bis  army  and  divides 
Dvinces,  387.  Tbe  Emperor 
es  against  bim,  387.      Kamrdn 

the  terms  offered,  391.  Is 
d  at  Asbterker&m,  and  escapes 
le  field,  393.  395.     Plundered 

Afghans,  396.  Takes  refuge 
lalek  Mubammed  of  Mundri- 
96.  Driven  to  tbe  country  of 
lalil  and  Mebmend  Afgbins, 
*ollects  troops,  and  plunders  the 
ft  397.  Besieges  Ch4rb6gh, 
letreats  to  Peshawer,  398.  Re- 

Lamgb&n,  398.  Flies  towards 
ius,  400.  Collects  troops,  and 
advances  against  Humdyun, 
Retires  on  the  Emperor's  ap- 
,401.  Attacks  the  Emperor's 
>y  night,  402.  Repulsed,  402. 
istress  at  bis  brother  Hindal's 
403.  Surprised  by  Uum&yun, 
Flics  to  Selim  Shah,  King  of 

406.  His  humiliating  re- 
I,  408.  His  escape,  409.  His 
iient  wanderings  and  detention 

Gakers,  407.  410.  He  sur- 
I  to  Hum&yun,  411.  Dis- 
is  as  to  his  fate,  412.  Is 
3d  of  his  eyesight,  412.  His 
ew  with  Humdyun,  416.  De- 
by  bis  attendants,  418.  Pro- 
to  Sind  and  Mekka,  418. 
ion   of  bis   wife,   418.     Their 

419. 

taken  by  Mubammed  Sultan, 
ecovered  by  Hindal  Mlrza,  89. 
red  on  N6r-ed-din  Mubammed 

139.  Battle  of,  187  et  ieq. 
red  by  Mubammed  Shah  on 
;t  Khan,  487. 

r  the  kingdom  of,  confirmed 
mran,  6.  Tlie  town  besieged 
m  Mirza,  101.  Relieved  by 
In,  101.  Taken  by  Shah  Tab- 
104.  Surrendered  to  Kamrin, 
delivered  by  Keracha  Khan  to 
1,  265.  Besieged  and  taken 
oaran,  253.  265.     Bestowed  on 


Askeri  Mirza,  265.  Besieged  by 
Humiyun,  306.  Distress  and  de- 
sertions in  the  garrison,  310.  Sur- 
render of  the  town,  311.  Given  over 
to  the  Persians,  313.  Seized  by  Hu- 
mdyun,  319.  Joy  of  the  inhabitants, 
319.  Tbe  provinces  of,  distributed  by 
Hum^yun,  320. 

Kanji  Kbw^ja,  delivers  tbe  keys  of 
Kandahiir  to  Shah  Tahmasp,  105. 

Karabdgb,  352. 

Karatigin,  government  of,  given  by 
Humiyun  to  Askeri,  360. 

Karra-Mdnikpiir,  reduced  by  Shah 
Mirza,  85. 

Ka&hmir,  the  exiled  nobles  of,  apply 
to  Haider  Mirza  for  aid,  203.  Un- 
successful expedition  of  Bdba  Jujkeb, 
203.  Its  invasion  recommended  by 
Haider  Mirza,  199.  Humdyun  re- 
solves to  attempt  tbe  conquest  of, 
S02.  He  abandons  the  attempt,  205. 
Haider  Mirza  proceeds  on  the  en- 
terprise, 364.  History  of  the  country, 
364.  Haider  Mirza  takes  possession 
of  the  capita],  366;  and  becomes 
master  of  the  kingdom,  366. 

K&sim  All  (MouUna),  slain  at  Chonsa, 
173. 

K^im  Birlis,  taken  prisoner  by  tbe 
Badakhsbdn  nobles,  314.  Sent  against 
Humdyun,323.  Occupies  the  KhimAr 
pass,  323.  Is  dislodged,  323.  Left 
in  charge  of  Kdbul,  380.  Surrenders 
K4bul  to  Kdmrdn,  386. 

Kdsim  Ilusein  Sultan  Uzbek,  appointed 
to  Bar6cb  and  Nousdri,  77.  Aban- 
dons bis  capital,  82.  Advises  an  in- 
stant attack  on  Shir  Khan  at  Chonsa, 
157.  Aids  in  the  defeat  of  Kutb 
Khan.  181.  At  the  battle  of  Kan&uj, 
]  90.  Joins  Humdyun  at  Delhi,  1 95. 
Joins  Hindal  in  bis  attempt  on 
Gujrat,  202.  DeserU  to  Y&dg&r 
Mirza,  233.  Advises  Askeri  not  to 
move  against  Hum&yun,  267.  De- 
serts KdmHin,  310.  Joins  Hum&yun 
against  Kdmrin,  352.  Flies  at  the  rout 
of  Kipchdk,  382.  Deserts  to  Kimtin, 
S86. 

Kdsim  Mokblis,  Kamrin's  Master  of 
Ordnance,  323. 

Kattiawdr,  reduced  by  MozeflrerKhan,l  9. 

Kazvin,  Persian  royal  residence  of,  281. 
Hum&yun's  sojourn  there,  282. 

Kemdl  Gaker,  his  escape  at  Gu&ViAr, 
456,  ncte. 

Keracha  Beg  or  Khan,  seizes  Lahiir 
by  stratagem,  7.  Is  Humdyun*s  prime 
minister,  330.  350.  His  decided 
conduct  on  tbe  illness  of  Humdyun, 
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S31.  Clears  the  Abdereh  Pass,  337. 
His  part  in  the  battle  of  Deh-Af- 
ghin^n,  338.  Takes  Kdmrdn's  gene- 
ral prisoner,  338.  His  son  cruelly 
treated  by  Kamrdn,  342.  Takes 
Ghuri,  346.  His  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition into  Badakhshin,  347.  His 
quarrel  with  Khwdja  Gh&zi,  350. 
He  revolts  against  Hunidyun,  351. 
Deserts,  351.  Escapes  to  Kdmrdn, 
352.  Brought  in  chains  before  Hu- 
mdyun,  and  pardoned,  357,  note. 
Ordered  to  proceed  to  Mekka,  363. 
Allowed  to  return,  363.  He  again 
deserts  from  Hum&yun,  386.  Ap- 
pointed by  Kdmrdn  to  Ghazni,  387. 
Slain  at  the  battle  of  Shutergerden, 
393. 

Khalid  Beg,  presents  his  horse  to  Hu- 
mdyun,  249. 

Khalifa  Sultan  Shamlu,  his  defence  of 
Khords4n,  102.  Is  defeated  and 
slain,  102. 

Khalll  (Sheikh),  his  mission  from  Shir 
Shah  to  Humkyun,  168. 

Khan-Khdndn,  title  of,  bestowed  by 
Humiyun  on  Biram  Khan,  399. 

Khan  Khdndn  Lodi.  See  Dildwer  Khan. 

Khanzdda  Begum,  her  care  of  the  infant 
Akber,  305.  Her  journey  to  Askeri, 
at  Kandahdr,  308.  Her  mediation 
between  Humdyun  and  Askeri,  311. 
Her  death,  322. 

Khati  (Malek),  his  hospitality  to  Hu- 
mdyun  in  the  desert,  272. 

Khiniar  Pass,  (the,)  cleared  by  Hum4- 
yun's  troops,  323. 

Khizer  Khan,  his  defence  of  Patan- 
Nehrwala,  70,  71. 

Khizer  Khnn,  son  of  Muhammed  Shah 
Sur,  succeeds  his  father  in  Gour,  504. 
Assumes  the  title  of  Sultan  Behdder, 
504.  Is  defeated  by  Muhammed 
Shah,  504. 

Khizer  Khan  (Khw6ja),  accompanies 
the  Emperor  in  his  retreat  from  Dera 
Kipchsik,  383.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  J6i-Shahi,  400. 

Khizer  Khan  Ilazara,  escapes  from 
Kandahar,  310.  Receives  Kamrdn, 
334.     Escapes  from  Kabul,  339. 

Khizer  Khan  Sirwdni,  assumes  the 
sovereignly  of  Bengal,  428.  Is 
thrown  into  prison,  339. 

Khoddidad  Khan,  put  to  death  by 
Isldm  Sliah,  454. 

Khoddwend   Khan.      See  Ilijmi   Khan. 
Kiiondemir,   author   of   the    Kabil-us- 

seir,  his  death,  79,  note. 
Khordsdn,  invaded  by  Obeid  Khan,  98. 
Relieved     by     Shah    Tamasp,    100. 


Again  invaded  by  the  Uzbeks,  102. 
Occupied  by  Shah  Tahmasp,  104. 
Committed  to  the  care  of  Sultan 
Muhammed  Mirza,  104. 

Khosrou  Beg  Kokiltash,  his  treasonable 
designs,  160. 

Khosrou  Shah,  garden  of,  at  Kundui, 
333. 

Khosrou  Sultan,  defeated  by  Hdji  Mo- 
hammed, 372. 

Khost,  collectorate  of,  given  to  Monaim 
Beg,  330.     Given  to  Hindal,  332. 

Khowds  Khan,  his  operations  in  the 
conquest  of  Bengal,  142.  He  forti- 
fies the  Teria-garhi  Pass,  144.  De- 
feats Raja  Mharta,  160.  His  part 
in  the  battle  of  Kanduj,  190.  Ap- 
pointed Sipdhsaldr  by  Shir  Shah, 
426.  Acknowledges  Sultan  Isldm, 
449.  Guarantees  Adel  Khan*s 
safety,  449.  Receives  Adel  Khan, 
451.  They  are  joined  by  some  of 
the  chief  amirs,  451.  They  march 
on  Agra,  451.  Defeated  by  Sultan 
Isldm,  453.  Takes  refuge  in  Mewdt 
and  Kemdun,  454.  Joins  in  the  re- 
bellion of  tlie  Penjdb,  457.  With- 
draws his  forces,  458.  Defeats  Yahia 
Salwdi,  460.  Is  put  to  death  by 
Tdj  Khan,  460.  His  character,  460. 
Veneration  of  his  memory,  461. 

Khurram  Begum,  mother  of  Suleiman 
Mirza,  314. 

Khutlan.      See  Kuldb. 

Khw^ja  Pushteh,  Pass  of,  324. 

Khwdja  Syaran,  Humdyun  halts  at. 
333. 

Kicheri,  an  Indian  dish,  295. 

Kildn  (Amir  Khwdja),  his  brave  de- 
fence of  Kandahdr,  101.  Surrenders  it 
to  the  Persians,  1 04.  Is  Kamrdn*s  prime 
minister,  181.  Proceeds  to  Bhira, 204. 
Is  seized  there  by  Kdmrdn,  205. 

Kildt,  bestowed  on  Shir-efken  Beg, 
320. 

Kila-Zefer,  fort  of,  41.  Blockaded  by 
Kdmran,  303.  Surrenders,  303. 
Taken  by  the  Badakhshdn  conspir- 
ators, 314, 

KizelbAshes.      See  Persians. 

Koh-Aakabein,  339. 

Kokan,  the  Northern,  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gujrdt,  20. 

K61i  tribes,  (the,)  attack  Humdyun's 
Camp,  61,  62. 

Kota,  pays  tribute  to  MahmOd  Khilji,  22. 

Kulab  or  Khutldn,  bestowed  by  Hu- 
mayun  on  Kdmrdn,  359.  Besieged 
by  Chaker  Ali   Beg,  378. 

Kuli  Choli  (Mirza),  his  disaster  at  the 
Dera  Kipchdk,  382. 
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t,  a  R^jpiit  chief,  his  braTery, 
His  duath,  439. 

,  given  to  Hindal,  330.  332. 
red  bv  Kamr&ii,  377.  Given 
r  Birkeh,  400.  Taken  by  Ibri- 
lirza,  401. 

Lhan,  son  of  Shir  Shah,  joins 

iyun*s   camp,  11.      Escapes  to 

;her,  12.    Retires  from  Chundr, 

Defeated  and  slain  in  battle, 

han.  Governor  of  Mongeir,  his 
and  death  in  Beh6r,  126. 
Chan  Naib,  mediates  between 
Sliah  and  Puran  Mai,  434. 
intees  Adel  Khan*s  safety,  449. 
»wered  by  Selim  Shah  to  nego> 
452.  Recalled  to  camp,  453. 
in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  454. 
to  the  Penj^b,  455.  Sur- 
•ed  to  Selim  Shah,  455. 
l^in  (Mulla),  of  Shiruz,  96. 

&lek,  wife  of  Taj  Khan,  131. 
narriage  with  Shir  Shah,  132. 
captured  by  Kiimran,  7.  Un- 
sfully  besieged  by  Muhamme<l 
n  Mirza,  102.  Occupied  by 
Shah,  424. 

i  (Rai),  Raja  of  Jeselmir,  246. 
han,  his  imprisonment  in  fiur- 
ir,  97. 

Bal6eh,  acknowledges  Ilum^- 
^27.  His  appointment  to  the 
nment  of  Shdl   and    Mustung, 

uhammedan.  General  Kennedy's 
tract'*  of,  notice  of,  23,  note, 
tre,  (the,)  of  Persia  and  Arabia, 
lue,  24. 
>r  Rohri,  Hum^yun*s  encamp- 

at,  209.      Description  of  the 

214. 
given  to  Hindal  Mirza,  400. 

ara,  battle  of,  515. 

Begum,  mother  of  Hum&yun, 
e. 

Anka,  Akber's  nurse,  271. 
d  II.  (Sultan),  King  of  Malwa, 
Intrigues  of  his  minister,  26. 
from  his  palace,  26.  Supported 
edini  Rni,  26.  Repels  the  in- 
I  of  Muhammed  Shah,  28. 
s  peace,  29.  Determines  to 
ss  his  R4jpiits  31.  His  impru- 
,31.  Attempts  to  assassinate 
iii  Rai  and  Salbhan,  31.  £s- 
to  Gujriit,  31.  Is  replaced  on 
irone,  32.  Besieges  Gagrown, 
Is  defeated  and  made  prisoner 


by  Rina  Siinga,  33.  Restored,  33. 
Receives  Chand  Khan  of  Gujriit,  33. 
Attacks  Rana  Rattonsi,  34.  Is  be« 
sieged  in  Mandu  by  Behdder  Shah, 
35.  Taken  prisoner,  35.  Put  to 
death,  35. 
Mahm6d  Khan  Bhekeri  (Sultan),  his 
command  in  the  army  of  Shah  Hasan, 

70.  Plunders  in  Gujr^t,  71.  Is 
governor  of  Upper  Sind  and  Bheker, 
214.  Declines  to  surrender  Bheker 
to  Humayuu,  215.  Defends  the  fort, 
218.  Relieves  Hum£yun*s  distress 
for  provisions,  232.  His  disgrace, 
252.  He  defeats  Sheikh  Ali  Beg  Je- 
Uir,  200. 

Mabmud  Khilji  (Sultan),  becomes  King 
of  Malwa,  21.  His  conquests  and 
power,  22.  His  defeat  near  Ahmedi- 
bad,  22. 

Mahmud  Lodi  (Sultan),  his  claim  to 
the  throne,  5.  1 29.  Proclaimed  king, 
130.  Acknowledged  by  Shir  Khan, 
130.  Expelled  by  Bdber,  130.  Flies 
to  Bengal,  5.  130.  Again  collects 
an  army,  1 32.  Joined  by  Shir  Khan, 
153.  Takes  Juanpdr,  9.  133.  De- 
serted by  Shir  Khan,  133.  Defeated 
by  Hum^yun  at  Doura,  10.  134. 
Flies  to  Fatna,  134.      Dies,  134. 

Mal)m6d  Shah  Bigara,  his  successes, 
20.     Origin  of  his  name,  20,  note, 

Mahmud  Shah  (SulUn),  King  of  Ben- 
gal,  his  murder  of  his  nephew,  136. 
His  usurpation,  136.  Besieged  in 
Gour,  136.  142^  Takes  refuge  with 
Ilumayun,  142. 

Mahm6d  Shah,  son  of  Latif  Khan,  his 
reign  in  Gujrat,  97. 

Mahmud  Shah  P6rabi,  his  daughter 
married  to  Khizer  Khan  Sirw&ni,  428. 

Mahmiidabdd,  ravaged  by  Shah  Hasan, 

71.  Under  the  government  of  Mir 
Bochak  Behider,  77. 

Mahsos.      ^e  Hosheng  II. 

Makhd6m  Alim  Khan,  allies  himself 
with  Shir  Shah,  126. 

Makhdiima  Jehan,  mother  of  Behader 
Shah,  96. 

Makri,  family  of,  in  Kashmir,  364. 

Maldeo;  Rii  of  Jiidp6r  or  M6rw^,  his 
dominions,  235.  Sends  spies  into 
Humayun*s  camp,  240.  I  lis  insin- 
cerity, 241.  His  power  and  domin- 
ions, 435.  He  quarrels  with  Shir 
Shah,  436.  Is  attacked  by  him,  436. 
Advances  to  oppose  Shir  Shah,  437. 
Suspects  treachery,  438.      Retreats, 

.  438.  Discovers  the  plan  to  deceive 
him,  439. 

Maldeo,  son  of  lUi  Lankern,  246. 
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Halek  Saka,  his  defeat  and  death,  122. 

Malu  Khan.     See  Milu  Khan. 

Malwa,  becomes  an  independent  king- 
dom under  Dil&wer  Khan,  17.  21. 
Hoshcng,  21.  Its  power  under  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Khi^ji,  22.  Power  of  the 
Hindu  chieft,  25.  Character  of  its 
princes,  25.  Sultan  Mahraiid  II.,  25. 
Power  of  the  R^jp^ts,  27.  Con- 
federacy of  Musulman  nobles,  27. 
Their  struggle  for  the  ascendancy,  28, 
et  seq.  Peace  concluded,  30.  Subse- 
quent history,  30 — 33.  Its  dismem- 
berment, 33.  Invaded  and  conquered 
by  Behider  Shah,  11.  35.  Invaded 
and  conquered  by  Humiyuh,  46.  58. 
Insurrections,  79.  Quelled  by  Hu- 
mdyun,  79.  The  province  wrested 
from  Ilum^yun  by  K4der  Shah,  91. 
429.  Invaded  by  Shir  Shah,  429. 
Conquered,  431.  The  government 
bestowed  on  Shujaa  Khan,  432. 

Mandclgar,  conquered  by  Mahmud 
Khilji,  22. 

Mandr&el,  battle  of,  46. 

Mandsur,  conquered  by  Mahm6d 
Khilji,  22.     Rout  of,  50. 

Bil^ndu,  foundation  of,  21.  Taken  by 
Sultan  Mahmud,  32.  Massacre  of 
the  Rajp6ts,  32.  Besieged  and  taken 
by  Beh^der  Shah,  35.  Date  of  this 
capture,  35,  note.  Invested  by  Hu- 
mayun,  55.  Description  of  the  city, 
55.  Escaladed,  56,  Plundered  by 
Humdyun's  troops,  57.  Abandoned 
by  Hum^yun,  90.  Occupied  by 
Bhopal  Rai,  90. 

Mank6t,  or  Minghar,  built  by  Isl£m 
Shah.  467. 

M^rw^r,  or  Judp6r,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Maldeo,  435.  Invaded  by 
Shir  Shah,  436. 

Matter- Sin  (Raja),  delivers  up  Biram 
Khan  to  Shir  Shah,  258. 

Mcdini  Rao,  or  Rai,  aids  Sultan  Mah.^ 
mCid    II.    to   regain    the    throne   of 
Malwa,  26.      Becomes  prime  minis- 
ter, 27.      Musulman  league  against 
him,  27.      Defeats  Mozeffer   Shah  of 
Gujrat,  28.      Advances  against  Mu- 
hammed  Shah,  28.     EflTects  a  peace, 
29.      Receives   Chandtri,   30.       Re- 
quired by  the  Rajputs  to  depose  Sul- 
tan Mahmud,  31.     Attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him,  31.     Attacked  by  Sultan 
Mahm6d,    31.       Applies   for   aid  to 
Rana   Sanga,   32.      Advances  to  re- 
lieve Gagrown,  32.      Defeats  Sultan 
MahmCid,  33.     Is  defeated  by  B&ber, 
and  slain  in  Ch6nd6ri,  34. 
Mehdevis,  account  of  the,  475. 


Mehdi  Kisim  Khan,  his  service  under 
Askeri  Mirza,  267. 

Mehdi  Khw^ji  (Sycd),  a  competitor  for 
the  throne  of  I)elhi,  S, 

Mehter  Sag&i  (afterwards  Ferkhat 
Khan),  saves  Hum&yun  from  death, 
383. 

Mehter  Vakila,  blinded  by  Kimrin 
Mirza,  336. 

Mehter  Zamb6r,  his  flight  to  Ujein,  79. 

Meshhid,  Uken  by  Obeid  Khan,  98. 
Overrun  by  the  Uzbeks,  99.  Again 
besieged  by  Obeid  Khan,  103.  Vi- 
sited by  Humayun,  279.  296. 

Mewit,  assigned  to  Hindal  Mirxa,  6. 
Given  to  Terdi  Beg  Khan,  520. 

Mharta  (  Rajn),  his  defeat  and  death,  1 69. 

Mhow,  in  Sind,  238. 

Mian  Tansin,  504. 

Milu  (or  Malu)  Khan,  Governor  of 
Malwa.  Flies  with  Behader  Shah 
from  Mands6r,  53 ;  and  on  the  cap- 
ture of  M&ndu,  56.  His  position  in 
Malwa,  56t  note.  Plunders  Hindia, 
79.  Assumes  the  crown  of  Malwa, 
91.  429.      See  K^der  Shah. 

Mirak  (Beg),  appointed  to  Chun^r,  142. 

Mirak  (Sheikh),  his  mission  to  the  Em- 
peror Humiiyun,  2j  7.  His  return  to 
Tatta,  222. 

Mirdn  Muhammcd  Khan  F£r{ikhi, 
Prince  of  Kandesh,  38.  Flies  from 
the  intrenchments  of  Mandsur,  53. 
Joins  Bhopal  Rao  in  Mindu,  91. 
Raised  to  the  throne  of  Gujrat,  97. 

Mirza  Be^,  joins  K&mran  in  his  flight 
from  Kdbul,  345. 

Mirza  Beg  BirUs,  Governor  of  Ghuri, 
defeated  by  Kamran.  345. 

Moazem  Sultan  (Khwaja),  left  in  charge 
of  the  family  of  Humdyun,  at  Amer- 
kot,  254.  He  divides  Hum^yun*s 
presents  among  the  Persians,  295. 
His  quarrel  with  Baltu  Khan,  513. 

Mobarek  Bokh4ri  (Syed),  his  engage- 
ment with  Yadg&r  N&sir  Mirsa,  86. 

Mobdrez  Khan,  his  position  in  the  army 
of  Shir  Shah  at  Kan&uj«  19a  See 
Sultan  Muhammed  Shah  Adel  Sliab. 

Mohafez  Khan,  places  Muhammed  Sliah 
on  the  throne  of  Malwa,  26.  Driven 
into  exile,  26.  Invades  Malwa,  28. 
Is  defeated  and  slain,  29. 

Mokadam  Beg,  191. 

Mokim  Khan,  besieged  by  Mirza  Su- 
leimiin  in  Andenib,  522. 

Monaim  Beg,  or  Khan,  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Shah  Husfin,  229.  His  at- 
tempted desertion,  233.  Tie  retreats 
with  Humayun,  244.  249.  Deserts 
Humiyun,  258.     Arrives  in  the  camp 
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m4yun,  322.  Appointed  to 
leetorete  of  Khost,  SSa  Co- 
«  with  Ilumiyun  in  chastising 
r^h&ns,  407.  Defeats  Fateh 
407.  Contrives  an  inlervicw 
n  Humiyun  and  Kimrdn,  416. 
»  finish  the  rebuilding  of  Bek- 
120.  Enjoys  the  Emperor's 
nee,  507.  Appointed  to  Kdhul, 
Rluhammed  Hakim,  509. 

occupied  by  Khan  Kh&n£n 
[53.  Burnt  and  taken  by  Shir 
154. 

Beg,  submits  to   Humayun, 

His  son  cruelly  treated  by 
in,  343.  Rebels  against  Hu- 
,  351.      Escapes  to  Kdmr4n, 

Conveys  the  families  of  the 
to  Talik&n,  353.  Ordered  to 
1  to  Mekka,  363.     Allowed  to 

363. 

Beg  Duldi,  his  cruelty,  141. 
▼ice  to  Humiyun,  155.  157. 
Chan,  of  Sivis,  joins  Sultan 
(id,  34.  Receives  the  title  of 
d  Khan,  34.  Deserts  to  Rina 
isi,  35.  Seized  by  Shujaa 
431. 

Beg  Turkoman,  sent  to  sup- 
indal,  1 97.  Driven  from  his  po- 
rn the  Biah  by  Shir  Shah,  201. 
Khan,  or  Shah,  becomes  King  of 
,18.  Hisorif{in,  18.  Defeats 
Dg,  King  of  Mahra,  1 9.  Kein- 
Hosheng,  19.  His  descend- 
0. 

Shah  II.,  his  reign  in  Gujr^t, 
Called    in    to  aid  in   Malwa 

the  Rigpiits,  27.  Advances 
&r,  28.  Defeated  by  Medini 
3.  Again  invades  Malwa,  31. 
Dhir  and  M&ndu,  32.  Rein- 
Sultan  Mahmiid  in  his  capital, 
lis  death,  33. 

led  (Melek)  of    Mandrawer, 
ins  K&mdin,  396. 
led  (Sultan),  King  of  Beh4r 
ii4np6r,    120.      His  elevation 
•  Shah,  120. 

led  (Syed),  founder  of  the 
vis,  476. 

led  Afghan  (Shah),  prepares 
It  HumiyuD  in  his  flight  from 
i,  174. 

led   Ali   (Moulina),   slain    at 
,173. 
led   Ali  Taghdi,  Governor  of 

refuses  to  put  Yidgir  to 
328.  Slain  by  Kimrin,  336. 
led  Biba  Kushke  (Higi).  Sec 
[uharamed  Koka. 


Muhanimed  Bakhshi  (Mir),  appointed 
Governor  of  Agra,  1 39.  His  exertions 
to  equip  the  troops,  160.  His  distress 
at  the  murder  of  Sheikh  Bb61,  164. 

Muhammed  Barghis  (MuUa),  his  mis- 
sion to  Shir  Shah,  168. 

Muhammed  Bergholi  (MouUna),  56, 
70. 

Muhammed  Farghari  (MouUUia),  his 
character,  184. 

Muhammed  Firmuli  (Sliah),  his  re- 
monstrance with  Islam  Shah,  466. 
Deprived  of  the  government  of  Ka- 
naiiU,  487.  Put  to  death  in  the  der- 
bir  at  Guiliir,  487. 

Muhammed  Gh4zi  Taghii,  sent  as 
envoy  by  Hindal  to  N6r-ed-din  Mu- 
hammea  Mirza,  161.  1 63. 

Muhammed  Hakim  (Mirsa),  son  of 
Humiyun,  appointed  Governor  of 
Kabul,  509. 

Muhammed  K&sim  Khan  Birl4s.  5Sm 
Kisim  Khan. 

Muhammed  Kasim  Khan  Mochi, 
strangles  Y&dgir,  328.  His  wife 
cruelly  treated  by  Kimrin,  342. 
Left  in  charge  of  Kibul,  353. 

Muhammed  Khan  Riimi,  his  part  in 
the  battle  of  Kan^uj,  187. 

Muhammed  Khan  Sherf-ed-din  Ughli 
Taklu,  appointed  Amir-ul-omra  of 
Khor^sin,  104.  Receives  Hurodjun 
at  Herat,  279. 

Muhammed  Khan  S6r,  takes  part  with 
Suleiman  against  his  brother.  Shir 
Khan,  119.  Casts  doubto  on  Shir 
Khan's  fidelity,  120.  Expels  him 
from  bis  jagin,  122.  Is  driven  out 
by  Shir  Shah,  122.  Conciliated  bj 
Shir  Shah's  generous  conduct,  123. 
Governor  of  Bengal,  500.  Assumes 
the  sovereignty,  500.  Defeated  by 
Him6  Bakil,  502. 

Muhammed  Koka  (Hi^i),  or  Uiji  Mu- 
hammed Baba  Kushkeh,  flies  from 
Hum^yun's  camp,  1 53.  Joins  Hin- 
dal*s  rebellion,  160.  Joins  Hu- 
miyun  in  Sist^n,  276.  Honoured  by 
Shah  Tahmasp  with  the  title  ojf 
Sultan,  288.  Seises  Kandahir  by 
stratagem,  319.  Clears  the  Khim^r 
pass,  323.  Severely  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  K4bul,  339.  Joins  Hu- 
m^yun  at  Kirib4gh,  352.  Defeats 
the  Usbeks  near  Balkh,  372.  Ho. 
Jioured  with  the  patent  of  Khan, 
373.  Sent  towards  Bimiin,  381. 
Joins  Humiyun  after  his  d«£feat  al 
Kipch&k,  38.S.  Proposes  that  Hu- 
mayun  should  bind  himself  to  act  on 
the  advice  of  his  nobles,  388.     Com- 
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mandt  the  reserve  at  the  battle  of 
Sbutergerden,  398.  Appointed  inini»- 
ter  to  Akber,  394.  Withdraws  to 
Ghami,  396.  Summoned  to  attend 
Hum&yun  against  K4mrin,  S97. 
Entertains  Biram  Khan  in  Ghasni, 
398.  Suspected  of  treachery,  398. 
Prerailed  on  by  Biram  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Kibul,  396.  Escapes 
from  Kibul,  399.  Returns,  and  is 
reconciled  to  Humiyun,  399.  Found 
guilty  of  rebellion,  and  put  to  death, 
400. 
Muhammed   Khodibendeh,  shrine  of, 

284. 
Muhammed  KhoHbini  (Shah),  251. 
Muhammed    MuWUl    Mirta  (Sultan), 
son  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  commands  the 
Persian  auiiliaries,  294.  302.     Re- 
ceives  possession  of  Kaudahlur,  313. 
His  death,  318. 
Muhammed   Shah,  King  of  Kashmir, 

expelled  from  the  throne,  365. 
Muhammed  Shah  Adel  Shah  (Sultan), 
or  Adeli,  or  MobAres  Khan,  murders 
his  nephew,  Firiis  Shah,  483.     Ac- 
count   of    him,     464.      His    acces- 
sion  to  tlie  throne  ot   Delhi,    485. 
His  character,  465.     Hated  and  de* 
spised  by  his    subjects,  467.       Up- 
roar   and    murder     in    his    derbir, 
487.  488.      He  qudU  the  revolt  of 
the    Kerdnis,    488.      Sketch    of    his 
minister,  Hlmu  Bakal,  491.      Spread 
of  disaffection,  41)3.      Revolt  of  Ibra- 
him   Khnn,    493.     Adeli    abandons 
Agra   and    Delhi,   494.      Distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom,  495.     Defeat 
of  Ibrihim,  499.     Adeli  defeats  the 
king  of  Bengal,    502.     Prepares   to 
oppose    Hum&yun,   503.      Defieated 
by  Sultan  Behider,  and  slain,  504. 
Muhammed   Shah   Chind6ri,    raised  to 
the    throne    of    Malwa,     26.       His 
exile,    26.       Invited    to   return,   27. 
Returns    with   powerful    auxiliaries 
28.     Concludes  a  peace  with  Sultan 
Mahm6d,  29.      Dies,  30. 
Muhammed  Shah  S6r  (Sultan),  King  of 
Bengal,  495.     Defeated  and  slain  at 
ChaperghaU.  502. 
Muhammed    Sultan  (Shah)  of  Hissar, 

attack?  IIumAyuu's  camp,  372. 
Muhammed  Sultan  Mirxa,  aspires  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  3.  Rebels,  in 
defeated  and  made  prisoner,  13. 
Ordered  to  be  blinded,  13.  Kscapes 
1 4.  Assumes  the  sovereignty  in  Be- 
hir,  78.  89.  Fixes  his  seat  of 
government  at  Belgrdm,  89.  De. 
feated   by    Hindal,  90.      Again    de- 


feated at  Oud,  9a  Flics  to  Kadi- 
Behir,  90.  Is  pardoned,  ad  joioi 
Humiiyun,  180.  Disuti  Hfokfrn, 
185.     Joins  Kimrin,  206.  SOS. 

Muhammed  Zem£n  MSraa,  made  Geicr* 
nor  of  Juinp6r  by  Bdbcr,  131. 
Aspires  to  tbe  throtie  of  Ddhi,  S. 
His  parentage  and  history,  18.  lld^ 
feated  and  made  prieooer,  IS.  Fv- 
doned,  IS.  Eao^  to  GvjHi,  IS. 
42.  His  eooduet  at  Maodi^,  5S. 
Flies  on  tbe  diapcnMn  of  Bcktdcr 
Shah's  army,  53.  His  fraitkB  a- 
pedition  against  LaMir,  99.  lOi 
Joins  Behader  Shah's  finuly,  96. 
Proelainoed  King  of  Giqrit  by  tbe 
Portuguese,  97.  Defeated  aad  drifco 
from  Gujr^t,  97.  Rceonetlcd  to 
Humiyun,  97.  102.  199.  Slab  it 
Chonsa,  173. 

MuhammedAbid-ChampanIr,  bunt  bj 
Behider  Shah,  60. 

Mujihid  Khan,  of  Jibuigar,  his  jmietioe 
with  Imid-ul-mulk,  75. 

Multin,  submits  to  Shir  Shah,  4SS. 

M61<ik  (Beg),  waito  upoo  KimriB,415. 
Deserts  him,  418. 

Murid  Afshia  (SulUn)  of  Farra,  joint 
S^m  Mina  in  his  invasion  of  Kuds- 
h&r,  101. 

MuHul  Mirxa  (Sultan).  5^  Saltsa Mu- 
hammed Murid  Mlrsa. 

Mustung,  given  by  Humijiin  to  Ia- 
wang  Baiiich,  327. 

Musulmans,  their  religion  eoDtnst«d 
with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  4.  Their 
early  position  in  India,  SS.  Tbe 
nature  of  their  rule,  22.  Csuks  of 
the  extension  of  their  influence,  iS. 
Their  literature,  24.  Their  eon- 
federacy  against  the  R^piits  in 
Malwa,  27. 

Nadim  Koka.  244. 

Nadim  Kokiltash,  his  diarge  of  ^eri 

Mirza,  821. 
Nag6r,  invaded  by  Behider  Shsb,  11. 
Nander,  hills  of,  426. 
Nasir  Khan,  supports  his  fetber,  Mori" 

Khan,   432.       Defeated    by  Shuju 

Khan,  432. 
Naxir-ed-din     Muhammed  Huin4yttn. 

See  Humjyun. 
Nasret  Shah,  King  of  Bengal,  larsdei 

Beh^r,    126.     Repulsed,    186.    Be* 

ceives  Sultan  Jilil  ed-din,  187.    Aids 

him  with  an  army,  127.     Hb  destb, 

136. 
Naier  Ali  (Mir),  his  rebellion  agsiivt 

Kimrin*s  governor  of  Badskhsb^» 
313. 
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Ruih,  King  of  Kashmir,  diWen 
'  Mina  Haider,  S66. 
B.    Ste  Patan. 

he,   defeated   bj  IsUun   Shah, 
They  are  exterminated,  467. 
alley,  beauty  oC  369. 
r,  Humiyun's  yisit  to  the  tur- 
mineaoC  880. 

brother   of   Shir    Shah,    113. 
1  charge  of  hb  brother**  jigirs, 
iooompanies  him  to  Patna,  125. 
he  water-carrier,  172.  179. 
Lulia,  172,  and  note. 
Chan  S6r,  his  fitmily,  484. 
d-din  Ahmed,  his  remarks  on 
nduct  of  Maldeo.  242. 

under  Kisim  Husein  Sultan 
:,  77.  Occupied  by  the  friends 
likder  Shah,  82. 

iin  Muhammed (Hakim),  phy- 
of  Shah    Tahmasp,    uses  his 
ice  with  the  Shah  in  behalf  of 
yun,  290.  292. 

iin  Muhammed  Mirza,  ap- 
d  to  the  gOTemment  of  Kaniiuj, 
Plots  against  Humayun,  161. 
Sheikh  Bh&l  to  death,  163. 

Chan,  invades  Kbor£s&n,  98. 
ed,  99.  His  second  invasion, 
flis  repulse,  100.  Lays  siege 
sshhid  and  Heriit,  103.  Re- 
104.  His  death,  106. 
heikh),29. 

added  to  Kashmir,  367. 
battle  o^  503. 

laas  of,  surmounted  by  Mirza 
r,  366. 

Rina),  Riga  of  Amerkot,  gene- 
receives  Hum4yun.  Gives  up 
cot,  254.  Proceeds  against  J6n, 
Leaves  Humayun*s  camp  in 
t,257. 

ebrwila,  capital  of  Gujrdt,  19. 
fence  by  Khiser  Khan,  70,  71. 
red  on  Yidgir,  77.  Taken  by 
»ops  of  Behlder  Shah,  83. 
%S,  Confusion  in  the  native 
ans  in  writing  the  name,  129, 
Reduced  by  Shir  Shah,  135. 
D  Badakhshi  (Mir),  his  death, 

Mscupied  by  K&mriin  Mim,  8. 
med  to  him  by  Humayun,  8. 

valley  oU  353. 

fort  of,   founded   by   Taimur, 
Restored  by   Humayun,  and 
le  charged  to  Islamabad,  361. 
IumAyun*s  residence  in,  275. 

auxiliaries,    the,    with    Hu- 


miyun,  302.  Their  operations  in 
Kandah&r,  308.  309.  Their  quarrels 
with  Humiyun*s  troops,  316.  Are 
driven  out  of  Kandahar,  319. 

Persians,  the,  lose  Balkh,  368. 

Peshiwer.     ^ce  Bekrim. 

Piraneh,  chief  of  the  Januha  tribe, 
surrenders  to  Humayun,  419.  De- 
livered to  Sultan  Adam,  419. 

Pir  Muhammed  Atkeh,slainat  Kipch6k, 
382. 

Pir  Muhammed  Khan,  assists  K£mr£n, 
346.  Takes  Balkh  from  the  Persians, 
368.  Defeats  Humayun  at  the  Dera- 
Gez,  376.  His  generous  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  378. 

Portuguese,  their  wars  with  Mahmiid 
Shah  Bigara,  20.  Their  settlements 
in  India*  72.  Their  fortress  at  Diu, 
73.  Their  treaty  with  Behiulcr  Shah, 
73.  Tiiey  possess  themselves  of  Diu, 
on  his  death,  95. 

Prubhan  (Riga),  covers  Humiyun's 
flight  from  Chonsa,  1 74. 

Puran-Mal,  recovers  Riiscn  and  Chan- 
deri,  429.  Surrenders  Riiisen  to 
Shir  Shah,  434.  Treacherously  put 
to  death,  434. 

Pumia,  given  in  J&gir  to  Hindal,  149. 

Rafia,  defeated  by  Biram  Khan,  307. 

Rafia-ed-din  (Sycd),  193. 

Rafik  Koka,  repulses  Suleiman  Mirza, 
347. 

Rahik,  the  pass  of^  333. 

Rdi-mal  Soni,  his  secret  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Jiidpiir,  241. 

R^i-R£ian,  the,  of  Malwa,  31. 

Riisen,  assigned  to  Muhammed  Shah, 
29.  Given  to  Silh&di,  30.  Catas- 
trophe of^  37.  Given  to  Alem  Khan 
Jigat,  37.  Submits  to  Humdyun,  47. 
Recovered  by  the  sons  of  Silhidi,  429* 
Surrenders  to  Shir  Shah,  434. 

Rijp6ts,  their  power  on  Humayun*s 
accession,  5.  Their  ascendency  at 
the  Court  of  Malwa,  27.  30.  Nine- 
teen thousand  massacred  at  M4ndu, 
32.  Their  successes  in  Malwa,  33. 
Defeated  by  B^ber,  34.  Their  des- 
pair at  the  sack  of  Cheitur,  48. 
Their  slaughter  at  Raisen,  435. 
llieir  power  in  M^rwdr,  437.  De- 
feated by  Shir  Shah,  439. 

Rdjuri,  annexed  to  Kashmir,  367. 

Rakn  Daiid,  causes  a  night  atuck  on 
Humiyun*s  camp,  61 . 

Rimchander  (Riga),  defeats  Ibrdliim 
Khan  S6r,  501. 

Rantambor,  annexed  to  Malwa,  22.  Sur- 
rendered to  Shir  Shah,  432. 
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lia,  the  celebrated,  given  by  Rioa 
Bikerm^lt  to  Bebider  Shah,  15. 
Thar  history,  15,  moU.  94,  aote. 

Rbotas,  in  Behir,  145.  Treecherously 
taken  by  Shir  Shah,  147.  lu  im- 
portance, 148.  Sir  A.  Bumcs*8  de- 
scription of  it,  437,  aoCr.  Abandoned 
by  the  Afghans,  5ia  Taken  by  Hu- 
miyun,  511. 

KohrL     See  Lobri. 

Uostak,  rout  at,  379. 

Roushen  Beg  Koka,  his  serviees  in 
Sehwan,  230.  Informs  Homiynn  of 
the  intended  desertion  of  the  Begs, 
233.  Sent  to  get  guides,  243.  Takes 
his  horse  from  Humiynn's  Begum, 
249.  VisiU  the  Persian  Court,  283. 
Intrigues  against  Hum^yun,  288. 
His  punishment,  292. 

R6mi  Klian,  or  Khodiwend  Khan,  his 
artillery  under  Behider  Shah,  48 — ^50. 
He  doerts  to  Humayun,  5S»  His 
operations  at  Chun^r,  140.  Anee- 
dote  of  him,  140^  mate.  His  death, 
142. 

K6mi  Khan  Sefer,  builds  Surat  Castle, 
82.  Defends  Surat,  82.  His  nar- 
row escape  at  the  time  of  Bebider 
Shah's  death,  93. 

Ruttonsi  (R£na)  of  Cfaeitdr,  succeeds 
his  father  Kana  Sanga,  34.  His  war 
with  Sultan  Mahmiid,  34.  Over- 
runs Malwa,  36.  His  death,  40. 
length  of  his  reign,  40  note, 

Sadr  Khan,  deserts  Sultan  Mahm6d,  29. 
His  advice  to  Bebader  Shah,  47,  49. 
His  flight  from  Mands6r,  53.  His 
gallantry  at  Mindu,  57.  Honour- 
ably received  by  Humayun,  58.  Slain 
in  the  night-attack  near  Cambay,  62, 
note, 

Sadi,  bis  works,  25. 

Sabsar&m,  given  in  jagir  to  Hasan, 
]  12.  Managed  by  bis  son,  Ferid,  115. 
Disputes  regarding,  117 — 121. 

Said  Khan,  brother  of  Azim  Humiyun, 
visits  Islim  Sliah,  456.  Escapes  from 
bis  camp,  457.  Attacks  Islim  Shah, 
459.  Is  slain,  467. 

Said  Uzbek,  plunders  Kimran's  camp 
at  Rostak,  378. 

Sakar,  description  of,  226. 

Salbban,  bis  assassination,  31. 

Samander  (Mir^,  his  mission  to  Shah 
Husein,  216;  and  to  Jiidpiir,  240. 
Sent  on  a  mission  from  Haider  Mirsa 
to  Humiyuo,  366. 

Sambal  Khan,  commands  Humiiyuns 
artillery,  343. 

Sambala,  battle  of,  464. 


Sambhaly  aaigned  to  Askeri  If  icn,  6. 

S^m  Mirza,  brother  of  Shah  TahmMp, 
Viceroy  of  KhoriH^  100.  Bcsicgta 
Kandahiur,  101.  Deleated,  101.  Flics 
to  Tabas,  102.  Pardoned  by  Shah 
Tamasp,  104. 

amga  ( lUna),  his  vd  solicited  by  Me- 
dini  Rii,  32.  Defeats  Mahm6d  IL, 
33.  R^tores  him  hb  kingdom,  35. 
Defeated  by  Biber,  34.  Hisdeath,3^ 

Sangii  Nag6ri,  his  secret  mi«inn  to  the 
camp  of  Humayun,  240. 

San  Jago,  or  Feringi  Khan,  bit  employ- 
ment by  Behider  Shah,  49. 

Sanjer  (Mira),  253. 

Sarang  (Sultan),  refuses  to  tabmit  to 
Shir  Shah,  425. 

Sarangpiir,  Hum4yim%  cnenopment 
thm,47. 

Saxiwal  Khan.     See  Sbi^aa  Khan. 

Sebiiwir,  overrun  by  the  Usbeks,  99. 

Sehwan,  or  Siwi,  or  Siwistin,  invaded 
by  Humiyun,  223.  Descriptioa  of 
the  province,  223.  Tlie  fort  besieged^ 
224.     The  siege  raised,  229. 

Sekander  Khan  of  Bhiba,  adheres  to 
Soltan  Mahmud,  27.  Rebds,  and 
defeats  Mahmud's  army,  28.  invades 
Hmdia,  79. 

Sekander  Khan  Firmuli,  bis  death  in 
the  derbiir,  487. 

Sekander  Khan  Uzbek,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Bekram,  421.  Repels 
the  Uzbeks,  421.  Raised  to  the  rank 
of  khan,  510.  Occupies  Sirhend  for 
Humayun,  513.  Retreats,  514.  Sent 
by  Humiiyun  to  occupy  Agra,  5S0. 

Sekander  Lodi  (Sultan)  of  Delhi, called 
into  Malwa  against  Medini  Rii,  27« 
Withdraws  his  troops,  29. 

Sekander  Sbah  (Sultan).  See  Ahmed 
Khan. 

Sekander  Sultan,  asnsts  in  the  defeat  of 
Kutb  Khan,  181. 

Sekander  Topchi,  his  junction  with 
Haider  Mlrza,  204.  His  retirement 
into  the  mountains  of  Sarang,  S05. 

Selim  Chishti  (Sbeikh>  452.  475. 

Selim  Shah.     See  Isl&m  Shah. 

Selimgarh,  foundation  o(  457. 

Seiger  Birlis  (Mirza),  deserts  Humi- 
yun,  337.  Taken  prisoner  by  Ha* 
miyun,  340. 

Seriis,  established  by  Shir  Shah,  442. 

Setelmlr,  Humiyun*s  halt  at,  244. 

Shadi,  his  sueceM  against  Shir  Shah's 
troops,  122i 

Sh4hbas  Khan  Ni&zi,  given  up  to  Islaua 
Shah,  455.  Slain,  467. 

Shah-berdi  Khan,  his  arrival  in  the  camp 
of  Himiiyun,  324. 
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ill  Sultan  Istiglu,  his  reception 
tmiyun  at  Meshhid,  279. 
ill  Sultan  A6hAr,  his  command 
!  Persian  auxiliaries,  294. 
ina,  his  defeat  and  imprisonment, 
Escapes,  14.     Revolts  in  Beh&r, 
Reduces  Karra>Minikp6r,  89. 
1  deserts  Humiyun,  185.     Un- 
irveillance  at  Kibul,  SOS.     Re- 
res  Askeri,  S2l.     Slain,  S6S. 
[uhammed,   seized  and  put  to 
by  Hum&yun,  400. 
iltan  (Mirza),  his  mission  to  the 
of  Kimr&n,  391. 
I,  Humiyun's  illness  there,  330. 
a  Kh&num,  betrothed  to  Hu- 
nt 397. 

stowed  on  Haider  Sultan,  320. 
I  by  Humiiyun  to  Lawang  Ba- 
327. 

Unu  Begum,  sent  with  her  son, 
*r,  to  her  husband  YAdgkr,  253. 
leath,  253. 

^d-dln  Muhammed  Ghazncvi,  or 
b  Khan,  or  Mir  Atka,  or  Mir 
neri,  saves  Humiyun  at  the 
I  of  Kaniuj,  191.  The  foitter- 
'  of  Akber,  192.  Is  gratefully 
ed  at  Lah6r,  1 97,  note,  Is  de- 
.  to  the  Court  of  Maldeo,  24 1 . 
ras  secretly  to  Hum&yun,  242. 
to  seize  some  guides  243.  Has 
e  of  Akber,  270,  271.  305,  notf, 
ived  ofhis  charge,  and  imprisoned 
imriin,  313.  Again  relieved  of 
large  by  Kamrdn,  336. 
ir  Khan,  his  elevation  by  Adeli, 

sersecuted  by  the  Sunnis  at 
t,  104.     Their  religious  tenets, 

I,  the  defile  of,  333. 
li,  fortifies  and  abandons  the 
reh  Pass,  337.  Defends  Kibul 
It  Humiyun,  339.  Plun- 
a  caravan  near  the  city,  340. 
etreat  out  off,  34a  Defeated 
i  Scjiwend  Pass,  341.  Joins 
r&n  in  his  flight  from  Kibul, 
Jjcft  in  charge  of  Ghuri,  345. 
ged  in  Ghuri  by  Ker&cha  Khan, 
Kcapes,  346.  Brought  as  a  pri- 
to  Humiyun,  354.  Honoured 
e  Emperor,  354.  Appointed 
ter  to  Mirza  Hindal,  360. 
i  Khan,  slain  by  Abul  Maali, 

:en  Beg,  deserts  K&mr&n,  310. 

ves  the  government  of   KiUt, 

Appointed  to  the  governments 


of  Kahmerd,  Zoh&k,  and  Bimiin, 
331.  Deserts  to  Kiimr^n,  332.  336. 
Defeated  by  Hindal  at  the  battle  of 
Deh-Afghin&n,  338.  Taken  pri- 
soner, 338.      His  head  struck  off,  339. 

Siilr  Shah,  son  of  Khizer  Khan,  504. 

Shir  Khan.     See  Shir  Shah. 

Shir  Shah  S6r— Shir  Khan— Ferid,  his 
character,  110.  His  family.  111. 
His  early  history,  11%  ei  eeq.  His 
acquirements,  114.  Appointed  to 
manage  his  Cither's  jiigirs  115.  His 
judicious  and  bold  measures,  115. 
Prosperity  of  his  districts  1 1 6.  Jea- 
lousy ofhis  step-mother,  117.  He 
resigns  the  jiiglrs,  117.  Repairs  to 
the  court   of  Sultan   Ibr&hiin  Lodi, 

117.  Succeeds  to  his  father's  jiigirs 

118.  Favoured  by  Sultan  Muham- 
med of  Behir,  120.  His  prowess 
and  elevation,  120.  Honoured  with 
the  title  of  Shir  Khan,  120.  In- 
trigues of  his  enemies  ISO.  The 
division  of  his  j&girs  ordered,  121. 
He  refuses  to  divide  them,  121.  Is 
expelled,   122.      Regains   his  j^irs 

1 22.  Increases  his  territory  and  forces, 

123.  His  generous  policy,  123. 
Visits  B&berat  Agra,  123,  124.  He 
meditates  the  restoration  of  the  Af- 
ghan empire,  124.  Baber*s  predic- 
tion of  bis  rise  to  future  greatness, 

124.  Withdraws  suddenly  from  the 
Court,  1 25.  His  reconciliation  to  the 
King  of  Behir,  125.  Becomes 
prime  minister,  125.  Repulses  an 
invasion  from  Bengal,  1 26.  The  Lo» 
li&ni  Afghans  conspire  against  him, 

126.  Flight  of  the  King,  his  master, 

127.  He  defeats  the  Bengal  army 
under  Ibrihim  Khan,  128.  Acknow- 
leges  Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi,  130. 
Occupies  Benires  130.  Submits  to 
Biber,  130.  Extends  his  jagirs  and 
his  power,  131.  Rises  to  great  dis- 
tinction among  the  Afgh&ns  10.  Ac- 
quires Chunar,  10,  131,  132.  Joins 
Sultan  Mahm6d  Lodi,  133.  Betrays 
him,  1 33.  Refuses  to  give  up  Cbunir 
and  his  jigirs  134.  Makes  peace  with 
Humdyuii,  11.  134.  Extends  his 
power,  134.  Plunders  north  of  the 
Ganges  135.  Defeats  Ulu<;h  Mirza, 
135.  Occupies  Southern  Behar,  89. 
1 35.  Invades  Bengal,  1 36.  Besieges 
Gour,  136.  Huradyun  prepares  to 
attack  him,  139.  Shir  Khan*s  opera- 
tions in  Bengal,  142.  Takes  Gour, 
1 43.  Reduces  Bengal  and  Beb4r,  143. 
Refuses  to  submit  to  Humiyun,  14S. 
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HvmAjuD't  mytpromehf  144.  8bir  i 
Khan  orders  the  Tcri»-garlii  Pas  to 
be  fiMtiSed,  144.  Hb  pham,  145. 
Surprise  end  rout  of  the  Imperisl 
sdvauccd  gusid.  146.  Shir  Kban 
acquires  Rbotas,  147.  Reoeeupies 
Behar  and  the  pasw.ii,  151.  Takes 
Bcn4res,  and  besides  JuAnp6r,  151. 
Blockades  Cbunir,  152.  Asmnes 
the  title  of  Sbsh,  or  king,  155. 
Raises  the  siege  of  Jn&np6r,  156. 
Hu  tactics,  156.  Meets  the  army 
of  Humayun  at  Cbonsa,  157.  For- 
tifies his  camp,  157.  ReeeiTcs  Hu« 
mi}run*s  envoy,  168.  Proposed  terms 
of  'treatT.  169.  He  attacks  Hu- 
mayun's  camp,  ]70l  Slaughters  the 
Imperialists,  1 71 ,  1 72.  Hb  proceed- 
ings, 173.  Hu  generosity  to  the 
captive  dmily  of  Humiyun,  173, 174. 
445.  Hb  supremacy  in  BehAr  and 
Bengal,  175  ;  and  in  the  lower 
Gangetic  provinces,  176.  He  ad- 
Tances  to  meet  Humiyun,  180.  Hb 
advance  defeated,  181.  He  defeats 
the  ImperialiitU  at  the  battle  of 
Kan&uj,  187,  ei  »e^.  Occupies  Agra 
and  Delhi,  1 96.  Sends  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive  Emperor,  197.  Nego- 
tiates «rith  Kimrin,  200.  Occupies 
the  Penjab,  201 .  423.  Restores  the 
Afghan  supremacy  in  India,  210,  211. 
Assists  the  fugitive  Maiek  Ali  Chak 
of  Ka-^hmir,  366.  Opposed  by  the 
Gakers,  425.  They  defeat  his  de- 
tachments 425.  He  erects  the  strong 
fortress  of  Rhotas  426.  Returns  to 
Delhi  and  Agra,  427.  Quells  a  revolt 
ill  Bengal,  428.  Resolves  to  reduce 
Malwa,  428.  Gualiiir  surrenders, 
429.  He  quarrels  with  Kddcr  Shah 
of  Malwa,  430.  Marches  against 
him,  430.  Their  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion, 430.  Sliir  Shah's  artifice,  431. 
Compels  Kader  to  6y  to  Guzrit,  431. 
Attempts  to  seize  the  nobles  of  Malwa, 
4f;i.  Takes  RanUmbor,  432.  Re- 
turns to  Agra,  432.  Multin  occu- 
pied by  his  forces,  432.  His  ad- 
ministiation,  433.  He  returns  to 
Malwa,  434.  Compels  Riiisen  to 
capitulate,  434.  His  treachery  and 
massacre  of  the  garrison,  434,  435. 
His  schemes  on  M^rw^r,  435.  In- 
vades it  with  a  large  army,  436.  Ex- 
cites dissension  among  the  R^p6ts, 
437.  His  camp  desperately  attacked 
by  the  Rajputs,  438.  He  marches 
into  Mewir,  439.  Besieges  Kilin- 
jer,   440.      Captures  the  place,  440. 


Hb  death,  44a  Hb  cliaiaetflr,abUi. 
ties,  and  great  designs*  441.  Scanty 
neorda  of  hb  civil  administfatioii, 
446.     Ancedotesaf  him,  444—446. 

Shitib  Khan,  or  Syed  Ishik,  recovers 
Cambay  lor  Bcbider  Shah,  8S. 

Sbajaa  Khan,  or  Saa4wal  Khan, 
bkKkades  Gnili^,  4S9.  Ordered  to 
perform  obcisanee  to  Kidcr  Shah,  431. 
Appointed  to  die  govcnuDcnt  of 
Sivib,  431.  Seises  and  imprisons 
Moyin  Khan  of  Sivia,  4S1.  Defeats 
Moyin*s  son,  NasSr  Khan,  432. 
Totally  defeats  Kidcr  Shah,  432. 
Appointed  sole  governor  of  Malwa, 
432.  Hb  nearly  despotic  power, 
455.  461.  Joins  IsULm  Shah,  457. 
Attempt  on  hb  life  by  an  Afgfain, 
462.  He  qnarreb  with  IsUm  Shah, 
who  in\ades  Malwa,  463  Flies  from 
Malwa,  463.  Restored,  463.  495. 
Hb  death,  505. 

Shutergerden,  battle  o^  S92L 

Sbh-4b,  affair  oi,  401. 

Sikri,  Hum4yun*8  halt  there.  194. 

Silah-ed-din,  or  Silhidi,  receives  Riisen 
and  Bhiba  from  lUna  Sanga,  82. 
Deserts  to  RinaRuttoosi,  35.  Meeto 
Bebiuier  Shah  at  Dhir,  36.  Is  made 
prisoner,  36.     Hb  death,  37. 

Silhiuii.      See  SUih-ed-din. 

Sind,  its  condition  tmder  Shah  Hnsein, 
213.  H  umiy  un*a  residence  there,  2 1 3. 

Sirhend,  occupied  by  Sekander  Uibek, 
513.  Evacuated,  514.  Reoccupied 
by  Hiram  Khan,  516.  The  battle  of, 
517.      Given  to  Biram  Khan,  520. 

Sirkich,  in  Gujrat,  77. 

Sirmast  Khan  Sirpani,  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Kaiuiuj,  487.  Slain 
by  Sekander  Firmuli,  488. 

Siv4s  given  by  Shir  Shah  to  Shujaa 
Khan,  431. 

Siwi,  or  Siwistan.     See  Sebw^. 

Sodha  tribe,  the,  72. 

Soliman  the  Magnificent,  hb  celebrated 
crown  and  girdle,  15,  note.  Solicited 
for  aj»isunce  by  Bebider  Shah,  73. 
Invades  Persia,  IOOl 

S6ngar,  fort  of.  56. 

Srinagar,  capital  of  Kashmir,  taken  by 
Mirza  Haider,  366. 

Sufiin  Khalifa,  defeau  the  Usbeks  in 
Khorlsdn,  102.      His  death,  103. 

Suleiman,  brother  of  Siir  Shah,  113. 
Appointed  to  manage  his  father's 
j^girs,  117.  Dislodged  by  his  bro- 
ther, 1 18.  Flies  to  Muhammed  Khan 
Siir,  119. 

Suleim^  Khan  KerAni,  brother  of  Tiu 
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i>ink  bis  brother  in  rebellion, 

Mirza,  or  Mina  Suleimin, 
d  in  his  government  of  Ba- 
it 6.  Defeated  by  Kimran 
265.  llecoyers  his  terri- 
2.  Defeated  bj  Kitnrin 
rab,  son.  Carried  captive 
bul,  f)OS.  Restored  to  his 
ent  of  Badakbshiin,  314. 
gratulatory  mission  to  Hu- 
826.  He  seizes  Kunduz, 
and  Anderib,  828.  Hu- 
eipedition  against  him,  328. 
a  defeated  at  Tirker&n,  329. 
It,  329.     Restored  to  Badakh« 

Humiyun,  832.  Rejects 
tures  of  Kinirin,  345.  Re- 
)y  Rafilc  Koka,  347.  Joins 
iin  before  TalikAn,  356.  Ob- 
ftlikin  from  Hum&yun,  860. 
iumiyun  in  his  ezpedition 
Balkh,  369.  AtUcks  the 
idvance,  372.  Flies  to  Ba- 
n  .  after  the  route  at  Dera- 
S.  Driven  thence  by  ICim- 
7.  Forms  a  junction  with 
ultan,  378.  Joins  Humiyun 
ijan,  385.       Commands   tlie 

the  battle  of  Shutergerden, 
tewarded  by  Humiyun,  394. 
ghter  betrothed  to  Humiyun, 
His  revolt  in  BadakhshAn, 
ksieges  Mokim  Khan  in  An* 
22. 

Begum,  wifeof  Askeri  Mirza, 
a  charge  of  the  infant  Akbcr, 

Khinum,  sister  of  Shah  Tah- 
er  friendship  for  Humiyun, 

eir  persecutions  of  the  Shias 

It,  98,  104.     Their  religious 

(76. 

isty,    the,  its    character   and 

461. 

Under  Kiaim  Husein  Sul- 
Occupied  by  the  partisans 

der  Shah.  82.     The  castle  of, 

r  R(imi  Khan  Sefer,  82,  note, 

battle  of,  136. 

Ir  (Mir),  his  mission  to  Shah 

216. 

^Shah),  King  of  Persia,  expels 
*eks  from  Khoristo,  99.  Re- 
[er&t,  100.     Again  drives  the 

from  Khorasan,  104.  Oc- 
Kandahir,  104.  Quits  Kan* 
05.  His  regal  reception  of 
peror  Humayun,  277.    Meet- 


ing of  the  two  monarchs^  288.  The 
Shah's  insulting  behaviour  to  Hu- 
mayun, 284.  His  intoleranoe,  285. 
He  gives  a  grand  hunting  party,  286. 
His  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Hu- 
roiyun,  289.  He  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  Emperor  to  the  Shla  faith, 
290.  Changes  his  conduct,  291. 
League  between  the  monarchs,  291. 
The  Shah  punishes  Roushen  Beg, 
292.  Parting  banquets  of  the  two 
princes,  295.  Remarks  on  the  Shah*s 
treatment  of  the  Emperor,  297 — 300. 
His  congratulatory  embassy  to  the 
Emperor,  326. 

Ti^'  Khan,  at  the  rout  of  Mands^r,  49. 

Tij  Khan  Ker^i,  his  treachery  to 
Khowis  Khan,  460.  Escapes  from 
Gu41iir,  489.  Routed  at  Chibra- 
Mow,  489.  Appears  in  open  rebel- 
lion, 489.  Defeated  at  Chunir,  49a 
Flies  to  Bengal,  490. 

T^  Khan  Sarangkbani,  holds  Chun£r, 
131.  Murdertd  by  one  of  bis  sons, 
132. 

Takbji  Beg,  put  to  death  by  K&mr4n, 
886. 

Takhteh-p6l,  defeat  of  the  Uzbeks  near 
the,  372. 

Talik&n,  given  to  B4pus,  330.  Be- 
sieged by  Humiyun,  354.  Given  by 
Humdyun  to  Suleim&n  Mlrsa,  360. 
Given  by  Kamrin  to  Biipus  Beg^ 
377. 

Tarikh  e-Reshidi,  valuable  work  of 
Haider  Mirza,  368. 

Tktir  Khan  K4si,  retreats  from  Rhotas, 
5ia 

T6tir  Khan  Lodi,  sod  of  Ala-ed-din, 
advances  to  claim  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
16.  Takesrefu^inGujHit,41.  His 
operations  against  Humayun,  45. 
Advances  to  Agra,  45.  Seizes  Bi&na, 
45.  Is  defeat^  and  slain  at  Mand- 
riiel,  46. 

Temir  Shagliili,  left  by  KeHUiha  Khan 
in  charge  of  Pe^jshir,  352. 

Teria-garhi  Pass,  the,  fortified  by  Jilil 
Khan,  144.  Description  of  it,  145. 
Abandoned  by  the  A%h&n8,  147. 

Terdi  Beg  Khan,  left  in  command  in 
Champanlr,  75.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  place,  77.  His 
loyalty,  86,  87.  Abandons  Cham- 
panir,  88.  His  honourable  reception 
by  Humiiyun,  88.  Accompanies 
Humiiyun  to  Sind,  204.  Brings  him 
assistance  in  Sehw&n,  227.  His 
quarrel  with  the  Ishek-Agha,  230.  His 
mission  to  Mahmiid  Bhekeri,  232. 
His  attempt  at  desertion,  233.     Re- 
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tmrts  with  Humljim  ^tma  J6dp4r, 
S44.  248,  949.  II  is  trcmtment  by 
Askeri,  970.  H«  utitcs  in  the  eunp 
of  Hum^yun,  S29.  Left  to  rebuild 
Bckriun,  49a  DefoOed  by  HSmii 
BakiU  near  Delhi,  503.  RemoTed 
from  the  government  of  Zemin-diwer, 
506.  Appointed  to  Anderib,  509. 
Hb  KTvice  at  the  bettle  of  Strhend, 
517.  Appointed  to  the  government 
of  Mewit,  590.  Appointed  Gorer- 
nor  of  Delhi,  527.  His  conduct  on 
the  death  of  Humiyun,  599. 

Terdi  Beg  Kudi  Beg,  slain  at  Chonsi, 
171. 

Tersun  Beg,  his  death,  943. 

Tibet,  Great  and  Little,  added  to  Mirxa 
Haider^  dominions  of  Kashmir,  367. 

Tirkerin,  battle  of,  399. 

Tirenda,  slays  Hindal,  403. 

TSrhut,  giren  in  j4gir  to  Hindal,  149. 

Tiri,  bestowed  on  Ulugh  Mirsa,  390. 

Toder  Khetri,  employed  to  build  Rho- 
tas,497. 

Tugh,the,  187,  note. 

Tulik  Khan  Kocbin,  at  the  rout  at  the 
Dcra-Ges,  376.  His  loyalty,  384, 
Mole. 

Uch,  Huniiyun*s  encampment  at,  938. 

Ujtfin,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Af- 
ghins,  79. 

Ulugh  Mirxa,  rebels,  13.  Defeated  by 
Y4dg&r,l3.  Sentenced  to  be  blinded  J  3. 
Escapes,  14.  Reyoltswith  his  father, 
in  Behdr,  78.  Besieges  Juinpiir,  89. 
Defeatedby  Shir  Shah,  135.  Deserts 
Humiyun  at  KanAuj,  185.  Under 
surveillance  at  KdbuK  303.  Joins  H  u- 
roiiyun,  310.  Is  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Tlri,  320.  Appointed 
to  Zemin-dawer,  326.  Assists  in 
driving  K&mr£n  Mirza  from  Zemin - 
diiwer,  335.  Slain  by  some  Ilasiiras, 
363. 

Urf,  the,  the  customary  law  of  the  Ma- 
homedans,  23,  note. 

Ustiid  Ahmed  Rumi,  commands  in 
Humayun*s  artillery  at  the  battle  of 
Kaniiij,  187. 

Ustiid  Hehzid,  a  iamous  painter,  69, 
note. 

Uzbeks,  the,  invade  Khor6s£n,  98. 
Expelled,  99.  Again  appear,  99. 
Are  again  repulsed,  100.  Again  in- 
vade Khorasan,  102.  Pillage  Herat, 
103,  104.  Driven  out  of  Khcrdsan 
by  Shah  Tahmasp,  104.  Their  pos- 
session of  Balkh,  368.  Their  country 
invaded  by  Humiyun,  368.  llieir 
sudden    attack    on    his   camp,    371. 


Their  advanet  repulsed  st  the 
Takhteh-pai,  379.  Tbej  pame 
and  rout  Humiyun^  army  it  Ders. 
Ges,  374,  Plunder  Kinuio'i  amp 
by  mistake^  378. 

Valad  Beg^  his  mission  from  Shsb  Tah- 
masp to  Humiyun,  396. 

Veb  Sirwini  (Kh«^),  deftatd  bj 
Asim  Humayun,  464. 

Vikram^it  (Rj^a),  title  ssnmed  bj 
Him6  Bakiil,  491. 

Wfli  Khub  Mirsa,  defeated  and  made 

prisoner  by  Y&dgir,  13. 
W4silp(ir,  Hum4yun*s  halt  at,  2ia 
Water,  mode  of  drawing  it  in  the  desert, 

947. 

Tidgir  Nisir  Mirsa,  defeats  the  rebeU 
at  Bh{ijp6r,  13.  Pursues  the  fu- 
gitive Gujritis,  54.  Appointed  to 
Patau  NehrwaU,  77.  Attends  Askeri 
at  Ahmed£b4d,  83.  Engages  the 
Guyr&tis,  86.  Appointed  to  Kalpi, 
139.  His  loyalty  to  Humayun,  16a 
164.  He  defends  Delhi  sgsinst  Hin- 
dal, 165.  Defeats  Kutb  Khsn,  181. 
Commands  the  left  at  Ksnsuj,  190. 
Joins  Humiyun  in  his  flight  19i 
Quarrels  with  Askeri,  199.  Sets  oat 
with  Hindal  for  Sind  and  GujiitSOS. 
Driren  back  by  the  Bsluchev  307. 
Joined  by  Ilumiyun  at  Gul  Btluch, 
209.  Moves  to  Darbils,  215.  h 
risited  there  by  Humayun,  220. 
Encourages  Hindal  to  desert,  22 i. 
Reconciled  to  Humiyun,  22±  Sti- 
pulates for  certain  territory,  222. 
Left  in  the  government  of  Upp«' 
Sind,  223.  Blockades  Bheker,  226. 
Intrigues  with  Shah  Husein,  227. 
Renounces  his  alliance,  2S2.  Flios 
from  Sind,  253.  Under  surveillance 
at  Kiibul,  303.  Escapes  to  the  camp  of 
Humiyun,  315.  322.  Escorts  Hu- 
raAyun's  family  from  Kandahar,  326. 
Imprisoned  for  treason,  327.  T"' '" 
death  by  Humayun,  328. 

YAdgar  Tagh^i,  Governor  of  Biina,  es- 
capes with  his  prisoner,  Muhsnimed 
Zeman,  to  Gujr^t,  13.  42. 

Ydkub  Seferchi,  his  murder  in  Pem«* 
296. 

Ya^an  Doulat,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Ha- 
ro4yun,  386.  Appointed  by  lUmran 
to  the  government  of  Ghurbend,  387. 

Yiinis  AH  (Mir),  Governor  of  Labur. 
deprived  of  the  city  by  stratsgeRit  7. 
His  release,  8. 
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VAsef  Beg»  aMuto  io  th«  defence  of 
JuiLnpiir,  151.  His  defeet  and  death, 
152. 

Yuaef  Kofchi,  attends  Kimr&n  at  his 
interview  with  llumijun,  4S6. 

Zahid  Beg,  his  insolence  to  Humiyun, 
153.  Flies  from  Bengal,  153.  Re- 
bels with  other  nobli's,  160.  Sur- 
prised by  Kimrdn  in  Ghasni,  and  put 
to  death,  336. 

Zemin-diwer,  bestowed  on  Ismacl  Beg, 


3^a      Entered    by    KimHin,    335. 

Governed  by  Hisim-ed-din  All,  335. 

Bestowed  on  UlughMiraa,  336.  Given 

to  Behider  Khan  SistiUii,  506. 
Zhindah-fil  Ahmed  Jim,  bis  tomb  at 

Herit,279. 
Zindir  Beg,  his  flight  from  Hum£yun*s 

camp,  153. 
Zirefsh^n  garden,  the,  at  Agra,    179. 

184. 
Zotiik,  government  of,  given  to  Shir- 

efkeii,  331. 
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NEW  WORKS  AM)  NEW  EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED  BT 


Messrs.  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans, 

PATERNOSTER     ROW,    LONDON. 


1D88  Acton's  Modem  Gookery-Book.— 

Modem  Cookery  in  all  its  Branches,  reduced 
to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use 
of  Prif  ate  Families.  In  a  Series  of  Receipts, 
all  of  which  have  heen  strictly  tested,  and 
aregiren  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
By  £lua  AoToy.  New  Edition ;  with 
Directions  for  CarFuig,  and  other  Additions, 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8to.  price  7s.  6d. 

Adams.— A  Spring  in  the  Canterbury 

Settlement.  By  C.  Wabsbn  Adams,  Esq. 
With  6  Illostrations.    Post  8to.  price  5s.  6d. 

Aikin.— Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With 
Biographical  and  Critical  PrefiM»s  by  Dr. 
Azmr.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  by 
TiUOY  AxKOX  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selec- 
tions from  more  recent  Poets.  Sto.  price  IBs. 

Arnold.— Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold, 

Author  of  Foems  by  A.  A.  New  Edition, 
greatly  altered :  With  a  Preface.  Fcp.  8vo. 
pirioe  5s.  6d. 

%*  More  than  one-third  of  the  contents  of 
ikiipolwme  conMieofFoemtnow first  published, 

Austin.— Germany  from  1760  to  1814; 

Or,  Sketches  of  German  Life  firom  the  Decay 
of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion  of  the 
French.  Beprinted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  with  large  Additions.  By  Mrs. 
AUBTur.    Post  Sto.  {Nearly  ready, 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetic  a 

Works,  complete  in  One  Volume:  Com- 
prising the  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Miscella- 
neous Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  Fugitive 
Pieces  (sereral  now  first  published),  and 
Aiudya  Baee.  Second  Edition,  including 
a  new  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie ;  with  a  Por- 
trait, and  a  Tiew  of  Bothwell  Manse.  Square 
orown  ftro.  21s.  doth;  or  42s.  bound  in 
morocco. 


Baker.— The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Ba££b,  Esq.  With 
several  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  price  14s. 

'*  Mr.  Baker  has  a  loving  relish  of  the  beaaties 
of  nature,  a  keen  eye  for  the  antecedents  of  wild 
animals,  and  the  coolness  to  observe  them  when 
face  to  face  in  a  deadly  strugf^le.  He  has  also 
graphic  powers  of  no  mean  order,  whether  as 
regards  landscape,  its  living  deniaens,  or  the 
sportsman's  actions.  Some  of  his  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  wild  creatures  may  vie  with  any- 
thing Wilson  or  Audubon  could  produce." 

Spkctatob. 

Balfour.— Sketches  of  English  Literature 

from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Present  Ccntuiy. 
By  Claba  Lucas  Balfoub.    Fcp.  Svo.  7b. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Rents  and 

Tillages,  and  Tenant's  Riglit  of  Entering  and 
Quitting  Farms,  explainMl  hj  several  Speci- 
mens of  Valuations ;  with  Kcmarks  on  the 
Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different 
Situations.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Land- 
lords, Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenants.  New  Edition ;  corrected  and 
revised  by  John  Donaldson.    Svo.  10b.  6d. 

Lord  BelfEist— Lectures  on  the  English 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Ea&l  of  Bsxjtast. 
Svo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Banfield.— The  StatisticalGompanion  for 

1854 :  Exhibiting  the  moBt  Interesting  Facts 
in  Moral  and  Intellectual,  Vital,  Economical, 
and  Political  Statistics,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Corrected  to  the  Present  Time  ;  and  includ- 
ing the  Census  of  the  Brituh  Population 
taken  in  1851.  Compiled  from  Official  and 
other  Authentic  Sources,  by  T.  C.  Banfield, 
£s^.,  Statistical  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 
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Beifceley. — Beminiscences  of  a  Hunts- 
man. Bj  the  Honounble  Giiahtlbt  F. 
BsBKXUiT.  With  Four  Etchings  bj  John 
Leech  (one  coloured).    8yo.  price  146. 

Bewley.  —  Decimal    Interest    Tables, 

calcuUted  at  5  per  Cent,  firom  1  Daj  to 
365  Days,  and  from  1  Month  to  12  Months, 
on  from  £1  to  £40,000  :  To  which  are 
added.  Tables  of  Ck)mmi88ion,  from  i  per 
Cent,  to  5  per  Cent,  advancing  by  Eighths. 
By  JoHir  BswLET.    8vo.  price  21b. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Prinoi- 

fles :  With  Formulfs  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
nstructions    for    Private  Families.    New 
Edition,  with  Additions.  8yo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Blaine's  Encyclopedia  of  Boral  Sports; 

Or,  a  coxnplete  Account,  Historical,  Prao- 
tioal,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Baoing,  and  other  Fi^  Sports  and 
Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day. 
A  new  and  thoroughly  reyised  Edition ; 
with  numerous  additional  Illustrations.  The 
Huntmg,  Baoing,  and  all  relatiye  to  Horses 
and  Morsemanship,  revised  by  BL^bbt 
HixoTxs;  Shootuu;  and  Fuhinff  by 
Ephxmxba;  and  G>urBing  by  Mr.  A. 
Gkaham.  With  upwards  of  600  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  60b.  hal^bound. 

Blair's    Chronological    and   Historical 

Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time  :  With  Additions  and  Corrections  from 
the  most  authentic  Writers ;  including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the 
Period  from  the  Exode  to  the  Temple. 
Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henbt  Ellis, 
KM.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections. 
Imperial  8vo.  price  31s.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Bloomfield.  —  The    Greek  Testament: 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Explanatory.  Especially 
formed  for  the  use  of  advanced  Students  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  New 
Edition.    2  vols.  Bvo.  with  Map,  price  £2. 

Dr.  Bloomfleld's  Additional  Annota- 
tions on  the  above.    Bvo.  price  16s. 

Bloomfield.~College  and  School  Greek 

Testament :  With  shorter  English  Notes, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatoiyi 
formed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  toe  PubUc 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Blooitpiild, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.    Fcp.  Bvo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomflald's  Collere  and  School 
Lexicon  to  the  Ghr«ek  Testament.  Fcp.  Bro. 
prioe  10*.  6d. 


Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodotus:  Wtth 

an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Ber.  J.  B. 
Bods,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Chrift  Ghurdu 
IGmo.  prioe  6a. 


Bonme.— A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  En- 
gine, in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  and  Bailways.  By  the 
Artisan  dub.  Edited  by  JohkBoubkb,C.E. 
New  Edition ;  with  80  Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings.    4to.  price  27s. 


Bonme.— A  Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  illustrative  of  the  Scientific  Princi- 
ples upon  which  its  Operation  depends,  and 
the  Practical  Details  of  its  Structure,  in  its 
applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, and  Bailways ;  With  various  Sugges- 
tions of  Improvement.  By  JoHir  Borsirs, 
CJS.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Bonme.— A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller: With  various  Suggestions  of  Im- 
provement. By  JoHK  BoirxNx,  C.B.,  Bditor 
of  TAe  Artisan  Qub't  Dreatue  en  ike  Siettm 
Engine.  With  20  lai^  Platee  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.    4to.  prioe  38s. 


Brando.— A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art ;  comprising  the  History, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledfie ;  with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  sll  the 
Terms  in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
BaAia>B,  F.B.S.L.  and  £. ;  assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  Cauyiit.  The  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  ;  including  a  Supplement,  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  GOs. 

The  SrpPLEMEKT,  separately,  price  Ss.  fid. 


Boll.  — The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children     in    Health    and    Disease.     By 
T.  Bull,  MJ).,    Member    of   the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians ;  formerly  Physician- 
Accoucheur    to    the    Finsbmry   Midwifery 
Institution.      New   Edition.      Fcp.    8vo. 
price  6s. 


Boll.— Hints  to  Mothers,  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  their  Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom: 
With  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in 
connexion  with  those  subjects,  Ac;  and 
Hints  upon  Nursing.  By  T.  BULX^  M.D. 
New  Eoition.    Fcp.  price  6s. 
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— mppolytnB  uid  Ub  Age ;  Or, 
Dootrine  and  Piaotioe  of  the  Chnroh  of 
Boaie  nudar  Commodiu  and  AWuider 
Sarenu:  And  Anoient  uid  Modern  Cbru- 
tunitj  and  DiTinitj  compared.  B;  C.  C.  3. 
Sditsiit,  D-D.,  D.C.L.  A  Noir  Eiiition, 
oorreoted,  remodellad,  and  extended.  7  roll. 
8»0.  [Nearly  ritdg. 

1.  HippaljtDi  and  hia  Age;  or,  the  Be- 

ginnings and  Prtwpecta  of  Chriatia- 
nitf .     New  Edition.     2  Tola.  8to. 

Bejarale  Works  oonnectad  with  Sfpofjflm 
ltd  kit  Jgr,  as  fonning  its  Philoeoptuoal  and 
FUlologteal  Kej  i— 

2.  Bketoh  or  tli«  Philoaop^  of  Language 

and  Religion ;  or,  the  Bt^^inninga  and 
Prospect!  of  Mankind.     2  Tola.  Sto. 

S.  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena.    3  toU.  8to. 
I.  KeUquiae  Literariae ; 
n.  Reliquiae  Canonicae  g 
m.  Beliguiae  Liturgicao. 

BonBen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  nniveraal 

Hiatorr :  An  Historical  InTestigation,  in 
"gin  Booka.  B;  C.  C.  J.  Sfkbin,  D.D., 
D.O.L.  Tnuialated  rnmi  the  Qermao,  b; 
C.  H.  COTTBBLI,  Esq.  MJ,— VoL  I.  oon- 
tatning  the  Furat  Book,  or  Source*  and  Pri- 
meril  Facts  of  Egyptian  Hislorj' :  With  an 
Egjplian  QraininBr  and  Dictionary,  and  a 
Eomplete  list  of  Hierogljphical  Signi ;  an 
Appendix  of  Aathoritiea,  ombracing  the 
complete  Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes, 
.Sgjptiao  from  Plin;,  Strabo,  Ac. ;  and 
flatea  representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities. 
With  manj  niustrationa.    8to.  price  23s. 

■,*  Tha  MDoad  Volnme  i*  preparing  for 
poUicBtioQ. 

Bortott.— The  Historr  of  Bcotlanrt,  from 
the  Berolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  InnuTection  (I68B— 1748).  B; 
JOHH  Hill  Bitbtoh,  Author  of  Tlu  lAft  of 
Sttrid  Hume,  ka.    2  toIb.  8to.  price  26(. 

Kihop  Bntler'a  General  Atlas  of  Hodem 

nd  Ancient  Oongnph;  ',  oompriiing  Fiftj- 
two  fuU-ooloareU  Maps  ;  with  complete  In- 
dioea.  New  Edition,  nearlj  all  re-engrared, 
enlarged,  and  greatlj  improTedi  with  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentto  sources  in 
both  tha  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  manj 
of  which  are  entirelj  new.  Edited  bj  the 
AnthOT'a  Ssn,  the  Ber.  T.  Bdtlxb.  Bofal 
Sto.  prioe  24e.  half- bound. 

(The  Modem  Atlal  of  28  fbll- 
coloured  Maps.    Bl.  Sto.  ISb.* 
The  Ancient  Atlaa  of  24  full- 
coloured  Maps.    BL  8Ta.  12a. 


Biehop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Hodem  an 

Ancient  Oeogreph;.  New  Edition,  can 
follj  reriaed,  with  such  Alterstiona  intrc 
duced  as  oontinuallj  pnigradTe  DiaoOTerit 
and  the  lateet  Information  haTe  rendere 
neceasary.  Edited  bj  tbeAuthor'B8on,tb 
Ber.  T.  Botlbb.    8to.  prioe  Be. 

The  Cabinet  Qazetteer:  A  Popular  Ei 

position  of  all  the  Conntriw  of  the  World 
their  OoTermnent,  Population,  Bereniie 
Commenw,  and  Industries ;  Agricultura 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Froduots ;  Ri 
UgioD,  I«ws,  Manners,  and  Social  State 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  Historv  and  At 
tiguitiea.  From  the  latest  Authontiea.  B 
the  Author  of  The  Cabinet  Laioyer.  Fop.  8ti 
prion  10s.  6d.  oloth  i  or  13s.  calf  lettered. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popnlar  Dl{^ 
of  the  Laws  of  England,  Citil  and  Criminal 
with  a  Dictianarj  of  Iaw  Temu,  Maxim 
Statute*,  and  Judicial  Antiquities )  Co<-Tei 
Tables  of  Assessed  l^ies.  Stamp  Dutia 
Excise  LioensBs,  and  Post-Horse  Duties 
Post-OfBoe  Bwulations,  and  Priion  Diao 
pline.  16th  Edition,  comprising  the  Publ 
Acts  of  the  Seasion  1868.  Fcp.  Svo.  prii 
10a.  6d. — SuTPLBUiT*,  ^iee  1«. 

Caird.— En^Bh  Agriculture  in  1850  an 
1861 1  Its  Condition  and  Frospeota.  B 
Jius  CuBD,  Esq.,  of  Boldoon,  Agricnltun 
Commiasioner  of  The  Timet.  The  Bmoo 
Edition.    8vo.  price  14b. 

The  Calling  and  BesponslbiUties  of 

OoTemeBs.    Bj  Aiaoi.     Fcp.  Sto.  4a.  6i 
Calvert  —  The    Wife's    Manual ;   o 

Frayen  and  Thoughts  on  Serer*!  Oooaskn 
of  a  Matron's  life.  B;  the  Ber.  WlLlu^ 
Caltbrt,  Sector  of  St.  Antholin,  and  oi 
of  the  Minor  Cuioub  of  St.  Paul's.  Poi 
8vo.  [Intktprem. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  tb 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  :  being  an  Introdui 
tion  to  the  Modem  STBtem  of  Conohologi 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  tl 
Animals,  on  account  of  the  Formation  of  tl 
SheU«,  and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  r 
the  Families  and  Oenera.  Bf  Asm 
Cltiow.  Now  Edition,  with  nomeroi 
additional  Woodcuts.    Post  Bvo. 

ilntlufrtti. 

Cedl— The  Stud  Farm;  or,  Hints  o 
Breeding  Horaea  for  the  Turf^  the  Chose,  an 
the  Bead.  Addreased  to  Breeders  of  Ba< 
Horaea  and  Euntere,  Landed  Proprietor 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  B 
CiciL.    Fcp.  8to.  with  Fr<mliapi«ee,  6b. 
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CeciL —*  Records  of  the   Chase,   and 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Sportsmen;  XlloB- 
trating  some  of  the  Usages  of  Olden  Times 
and  oomparing  them  with  prevailing  Cus- 
toms :  Together  with  an  Introduction  to 
most  of  the  Fashionable  Hunting  Countries ; 
and  Comments.  By  Cecil.  With  Two 
Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fop.  8to. 

Cecil. —Stable  Practice;  or,  Hints  on 

Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road  $  with  Obscrrations  on  Racing  and 
Hunting,  Wasting,  Bace  Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Raciuf^,  Steeple  Chasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  By  Cecil.  Fcp.  Bto. 
with  Plate,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chalybaens's  Historical  Survey  of  Mo- 
dem Speculatiye  Philosophy,  from  Eant  to 
Hegel.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Alfsed  Tulk.    Post  8to.      [Just  readf. 

Captain  Chesterton's  Antobiography.— 

Peace,  War,  and  Adventiire :  Beingan  Auto- 
biographical Memoir  of  Gkorge  Laval  Ches- 
terton, formerly  of  the  Field-Train  Depart- 
ment of  the  Royal  Artillery,  subsequently 
a  Captain  in  the  Army  of  Columbia,  ana 
at  present  Qovemor  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Cold  Bath  Fields.  2  vols,  post 
8to.  price  IGs. 

Chevreul  on  Colour.  — The  Principles 

of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and 
their  Applications  to  the  Arts:  Including 
Painting,  Interior  Decoration,  Tapestries, 
Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured  Glazing,  Paper- 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress  Print- 
ing, Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Landscape  and 
Flower  Gardening,  &c.  By  M.  E. 
Chetbeul,  Membre  do  TListitut  de 
France,  etc.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Chables  Mabtel.  Dlustratod  with 
Diagrams,  &c.    Crown  8to.     [_In  the  press. 

Conversations  on  Botany.   New  Edition, 

improTcd ;  with  22  Plates.  Fcp.  8to.  price 
7s.  6d. ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  12s. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— -The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul:  Comprising  a 
complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and 
a  Translation  of  his  Epistles  mserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeabe,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  the  Rer.  J.  S. 
HowsOK,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  Engrayings 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  2  toIs.  4to. 
price  £2.  8s. 


Copland.— A  Dictlonaiy  of  Ftactical 

Medicine:  Comprising  G(enenl  Fatbologj, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  B^  Jaic b8  Coplakd,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo. 
price  £8]  ana  Parts  X.  to  XYI.  46. 6d.  each. 


The  Children's  Own  Sunday-Book.   By 

JiTLiA  Cobheb,  Author  of  Qmettioms  o* 
the  History  of  Europe,  With  Two  lUustra- 
tions.    Square  fcp.  Svo.  price  6a. 

Cresy.— An  Encyclopsdia  of  Civil  Engi- 

neering,Historical,Theoretical,and  PrscticaL 
By  Edwabd  Cbbst,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  8,000  Woodcuts, 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo. 
price  £3. 13c.  6d. 


The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  the  Gkmie.  lUustratod  with 
Diagrams,  and  enliyened  with  anecdotes. 
By  the  Author  of  Primciples  of  Sciemtifie 
Batting.  Fcp.  8to.  with  2  Plates,  6s. 
half-bound. 


Lady  Cast's  Invalid's  Book.— The  In- 
valid's Own  Book :  A  Collection  of  Recipes 
from  yanous  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honourable  Lady  Cust.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  3s.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Litorgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts :  The  First  Part 
being  Church  Services  adapted  for  Domestic 
Use,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
selectodexdusivelyfromtheBook  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Sermon  'for  eveiy  Sunday  in  the  year.  "Bj 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A^  Ginon  Besi- 
dentiary  of  St.  Paul*s.  Second  Edition. 
Post  4to.  21s.  cloth;  31s.  6d.  calf;  or 
£2.  lOs.  morocco. 


Separately 


{The  Family  Chaplaut,  128. 
The  Domestic  LiTUB6Y,108.6d. 


Davis.— China  daring  the  War  and  since 

the  Peace.  By  Sir  J.  F.  Datis,  Bart.,  F.R.S., 
late  H.M.  Plenipotentiary  in  China;  Gbver 
nor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Colony 
of  Hongkong.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  2l8. 
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ce.— History  of  the  FroteBtantfi 

DM,  from  th«  CommeDcraimt  of  the 
■ation  to  ths  PrtKnt  Timo.  Tnni- 
«lii  theFreoch  of  Q.  DbFslici,  D.D. 
lor  of  Thcolo^  at  Monlaubui,  bj 
IBT:  With  ■  Supplemental  Chapter, 
I  eipreul;  for  thi>  tranilation  b;  Dr. 
UCB.    2  ToU.  poat  8to.  price  12a. 


lie.— The  Geolo^cal  Observer. 

'  Berbk  T.  Drubschb,  F.B.S,, 
ir-General  of  the  Geological  Sum^  of 
ited  Eincdom.  New  Edition  ;  wiUi 
loi  Woodouta.    8vo.  pnce  18*. 

tie.~Report  on  the  Geology  of 
lU,  DeroD,  and  Went  Somerset.  Bj 
!rxzT.DsuBiCBB,F.R.S.,Diiectar- 
1  of  ths  Geological  Sunej.  With 
Woodcnte,  and    12   Plata.      8to. 


re.— A  Treatise  on  Electrici^, 

>Tj  and  Practii?e.  B  j  A.  Di  to.  Bm, 
or  in  the  Academj  of  Genera.  In 
olDDies,  with  □umeroua  Wood  Eu- 
jL    Td.  1. 8*0.  price  18«. 

le.  By  the  Author  of  "  Letters 
Unknown  Frienda,"  Ao.  Second 
1,  enbrged.     ISmo.  price  2a.  6d. 

).— Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil 

g.     BjSirCRABLMLoCHElBTLlKK, 

F.B.A.,  Frmidenl  of  the  Koyul 
ly.    8ro.  price  16«. 

[ipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Tiait  to  a 
ua  Sceptic.    New  Edition.    Post  8to. 


:e  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by 
hor:  Being  a  Bejoinder  to  Proressor 
n'a  Sep/y.    Poat  8to.  price  6a.  Gd. 


The  EngUshman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Teatament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Conneiion  between  the  Qreek  and 
the  Ensliah  Texta  I  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Namea,  with  Indeiei,  Greek- 
Ensliah  and  Engliah- Qreek.  New  Edition, 
wiUi  a  new  Index.    Bojal  6to.  price  42b. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 

Concordance  of  the  Old  Teatament:  Being 
an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  Engliih  Tranalationi  j 
with  Indexea,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Namea 
and  their  oocurrencn,  Ac  2  vola.  rojal 
Sto.  piice  £S.  18a.  6d. ;  large  paper,  pnce 
£4.14a.6d. 

Ephemera.  —  A  Handbook  of  Angling ; 
Teaching  Fl;-fiahing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing,  Balmon  fiahiiig  |  with  the  Natnnl 
Hiatoiy  of  Birer  Fiah,  and  the  best  modea 
of  Catching  them.  Bj  EpunosA.  Third 
•od  cheaper  Edition,  corrected  and  _im> 
proTed  i  with  Woodcuta.    Fop.  Sto.  6a. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the  Bahnon : 

CoDiprisme  the  Theorj,  Principlea,  and 
Practice  of  Flj-fishing  for  Salmon  i  I4tla  of 
good  Salmon  FUea  for  erery  good  Birer  in 
the  Empire  J  the  Natural  Hiatoir  of  Qt« 
Salmon,  all  its  known  Habit*  deannbed,  and 
the  beat  way  of  artiSciallj  Breeding  it  ex- 
plained. With  numeroui  colonivd  En* 
gniingt  of  Salmon  Eliee  and  Salmon  Vry, 
By  ErsBKUU ;  asaiated  by  Axdkiw 
Yoonft.    Fcp.  8»o.  with  coloured  Fktet, 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.  — History  of  India 
under  the  House  of  Taimur  (1G26  to  1707). 
By  WiuJiK  Ebseiitb,  Eeq.,  Editor  of 
Memoiri  of  lie  Emprror  Babtr.  The  Fint 
Volume, — Hiatory  of  Baber  ;  Uia  Eariy 
Life,  14S3-1626  \  hia  B^gn  in  In^ 
1G26-1G30.  The  Second  Volume,— HiEtoiy 
of  Humayun,  1630-1666.  Vola.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  [/«(  rau/g. 

Faraday  (Professor).  —  The  Sabject- 
Matter  of  Six  Lecturea  on  the  Non-Hetaliio 
ElcmcDlB,  dcliTered  before  the  Henibera  of 
the  Boya]  Inatitution  in  1852,  by  Frofeiaor 
Faradat,  D.CL.,  F.E  8.,  Ac.  Arran^  \tj 
permiiaion  from  the  Lectorvr's  Notea  by 
J.  ScoFPBHM,  M.B.,  late  Profoaaor  of  Che- 
mistij  in  the  Alderagato  CoUege  of  Medicine. 


aopliy,  on  AUotropifm,  and  c 
(retbcr  with  ManipulatiTe  Detaila  relating 
to  the  Pcrfonuancee  of  Experimenti  in- 
dicated bT  Profeaaor  Eakasax.  Fep.  8to. 
price  6b.  Cd. 
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NBW  WOBKS  Am  5EW  SDITIOirS 


Forester   and   Biddnlph's  Norway.— 

Norwaj  in  1848  and  1849:  Oontaining 
Bambles  among  the  Fjdds  and  Fjords  of  the 
Central  and  Western  Districts ;  and  includ- 
ing Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ec- 
clesiastical, and  Social  Organisation.  By 
Thokab  F0BE8TBB,  Esq. ;  and  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  BiDDULPH,  Boyal  Artillery.  With 
Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Plates.    8to.  price  18s. 

Francis.  —  Annals,     Anecdotes,     and 

Legends:  A  Chronicle  of  Life  Assurance. 
By  John  Fraxcib,  Author  of  TAe  History 
of  the  Bank  of  England^  '*  Chronicles  and 
Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange/*  and  A 
Hutory  of  the  English  Railway.  Post  8to. 
price  8s.  6d. 

'*Nothiii|C  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction  or 
romance  can  exceed  the  marvellous  incidents  and 
events  which  are  deuiled  here,  and  have  the 
additional  value,  like  all  Mr.  Francis's  previous 
prodoctiona,  of  beini;  strictly  and  bisiorically 
accurafe.  The  book  will  well  repay  perusal,  atid 
'  while  furnishing  abundant  matter  both  of  interest 
and  excitement  to  the  general  reader,  will  form, 
for  many  years  to  come,  a  standard  work  u|K>n 
the  rise  and  progress  of  assurance  societies  in 
this  country.''^  OBsaavKa. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cobnet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  fi^om  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etehing  Club.  Square 
crown  8to.  cloth,  2l8. 1  morocco,  £1.  16s. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Contribntions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  By  William  B.  Gbeg. 
2  vols.  8to.  price  24s. 

Gomey.— Historical  Sketches ;  illnstrat- 

ing  some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs, 
from  A.D.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,546.  By  the  Bev. 
John  Hampdbn  Gubnet,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
8t.  Mary's,  Marylebone.    Ecp.  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Gosse.  —  A    Naturalist's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gk)88B,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  14b. 

Gwilt—AnEncyclopsediaofArchitectore, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PracticaL  By 
JofiBPn  OwiLT.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Second  Edition, 
with  a  Sui)plcmental  View  of  the  Symmetry 
and  Stability  of  Gothic  Arcliiteotme  ;  com- 
prising upwarcln  of  Eiglity  additional  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  price  520. 6d. 

The  Supplement  separately,  price  6s. 


Sidney  Hall's  General  Luge  Lilnraiy 

Atlas  of  Fiffy-three  Maps  (siie,  SOin.  ty 
16  in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries 
carefully  coloured ;  and  an  Alphabetical  In- 
dex of  all  the  Names  coutainea  in  the  Maps. 
New  Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities ;  with  the  Bailways 
laid  down  and  many  entirely  new  Maps. 
Ck>lombier  4to.  price  £5.  6s.  half-rusaiaw 

Hamilton.  —  Discussions  in  Philosophy 

and  Literature,  Education  and  Univenity 
Beform.  Chiefly  from  the  Edinbmrgh  Review  ; 
corrected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Appendices.  By  Sir  Willl&x  Haxiltok, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions. 
8vo.  price  21s. 


Hare  (Archdeacon).'-The  Life  of  Lather, 

in  Forty  eigltt  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GusTAT  KoNio.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Habe.  Square  crown  8vo. 

[/»  the  yren, 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Siek-Bed  of  £.  M. 
By  the  Bev.  William  HAHRiaov,  MJL, 
Bector  of  Birch,  Essex,  and  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  H.B.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 
With  2  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6vo.  price  6s. 

Harry   Hieover.  — The  Hunting-Field. 

By  Haebt  Hieoveb.  With  Tuo  Plates- 
One  representing  The  Right  Sort ;  the  other. 
The  Wrong  Sort.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half- bound. 


Harry  Hieover.  —  Practical  Horseman- 
ship. By  Uabbt  Hieoveb.  With  2  Plates 
— One  representing  Going  like  Workmen ;  the 
other.  Going  like  Muffs,  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 
half-bound. 


Harry  Hieover.-The  Stnd,  for  Practical 

Purposes  and  Practical  Men  :  being  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  norse  for  use  morp  tlum 
for  show.  By  Habbt  Hieoveb.  With  2 
Plates — One  representing  A  f^t^ty  goo^  *^^ 
■  for  most  purposes ;  the  otner,  Rayther  a  bed 
sort  for  any  purpose,  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  Iislf' 
bound. 


Harry  Hieover.  —  The  Pocket  and  the 

Stud ;  or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Man«g«?- 
ment  of  the  Stable.  By  Haruy  IIikovm. 
Second  Edition ;  witli  Portrait  of  the  Author 
on  his  favourite  Horse  Uurlt-quin.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  5s.  lialf-bound. 


PUiLUEiD  BT  LOKOMAV,  BROWN,  uai  CO. 


i«,  mforcn] 


is  dlfflcullan 


Dflorer,— Stable  Talk  and  Table 
or,  Spectoclei  for  TonnR  Sportnnen. 
xst  HtxortB.  Kcw  EdilioD,  2  toU. 
ith  Portmt,  price  2b. 

.^Tlie  Life  of  BeDJaiiiiii  Robert 

D,  Hutonckl  Fiunl«r,  from  hii  Auto- 
thj  and  Jounuli.  Edited  and  com- 
;  Ton  Tatlob,  U.A.,  of  tho  Iddot 
j,E*q. ;  late  Fellow  of  TrimtfColk^ 
idge;  utdlateFrof«uorofttu)Eii([luh 
ige  and  Litoratun:  in  Unirenit;  Col- 
ondon.  Becond  Edition,  with  Addi- 
nd  an  Index.  3  ><>1b.  poit  8ia,  price 
L 
dlOUnilt  to  ur  in  wbfch  kdm  the  work 
upoweuei  Ibe rrMlei intemt.-'wbMhFr 

d,  duriBit  Ihe  Bnt  bilf  of  tbi>  centiuy,  or 
* 'luofhigli  monl ' ' " 

..  ..nclusloa.    In  eilh 
in  hardly  be  onrnled. 

•nd  profbond. 

bigbnt 

..U..K  BULU 

1  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

•ftlieOflicialPerwnageeoftheBrilieh  , 
«,  Civil,  EcclisiBsticsl,  Judicial,  Hili- 
TaTal,  and  Mini icipal,  Iroin  the  Earliest 
a  to  the  Prewnt  lliuo ;  CoiiipUcd 
teaa:  the  Becords  uf  the  Fublio 
>.     Together  with  the  Sororcigna  of 

e,  from  tlio  fouudatioii  of  their  re- 
re  States )  tlic  Fi.-crB|(e  and  Nubility  of 

Britwn,  and  numerous  other  Liits. 
a  New  Edition,  improred  and  conti- 

of  Beattoii's  Politiinl  Index.  B^ 
K  HiI7>K,  Compiler  of  Tie  Oii-liaaaiy 
e;  and  oilier  Works.    8vo.  price  Sua. 

11  HerscbeL^Ontlines  of  Aetro- 

By  Sir  John  P.  \V.  IIeiwchrl, 
kc.  New  Edition  ;  with  Platea  and 
Engraringa.    8to.  price  18b. 

?raTelB  in  EUberia.   By  8.  S.  Hill, 

2  vol>.  post  8to.  with  Map. 

[Jut  ready. 

in  Etiqnette  and  the  TTsages  of 

j:  With  a  Qlanee  at  Bad  IlabiU. 
ynyit.  "Uannerg  make  the  man." 
Edilioo,  rcriecd  (with  Adrhtioiia)  bj  a 
of  Bank.  Fcp.Svo.  price  Ualf-n-Crown. 

lolland's  Memoirs.— Hemoirs  of 

Vliig     Party    during    nij   Time.      Bj 

T  KlCUAUD  LOBO  1I0LUN]>.       Editl'll 

Son,  Uenbe  Edwabd  LoiinlloLUKD. 
I.  and  II.  post  8io.  price  9i.  G<I.  etch. 


Lord  Holland's  Foreign  Bandnlscencei. 

Edited  hj  his  Bon,  Hbhbi  Epwabs  Lobd 
JIOLUBD.  Second  Edition;  with  Fac- 
simile.    Post  8to.  price  lOi.  6d. 


Holland.- Chapters  on  Mental  Fbysio- 

lo^.  Bj  Sir  Hbkbt  UoLliKD,  Bart., 
f!k.9.,  PhjBicisn.Eilmordinary  to  the 
Queen ;  and  Phjiician  in  Onlinaty  to  His 
Bojal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  Founded 
chidi;  on  Chapti-ra  contained  in  Medical 
Nuli-i  atd  ReJIfclioni  by  tliu  same  Author. 
Fcp.  8io.  price  lOu.  HA. 

Hole.— Prize  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Managemcot  of  Lilenu^,  Scivntillc,  and 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  esjieciall;  liow 
fuT  thcj  may  be  developed  and  pombined  so 
as  to  promote  the  lloral  Wrll-beinj;  and 
Industry  of  tlio  Country.  By  JAHBa  I[OLS, 
Uon.  Secretary  of  the  Yorkahire  Union  of 
Mechuiici'  Institutei.    Svo.  price  6a. 


Hook.- The  Last  Says  of  Onr  Lord's 
Ministry;  A  Coune  of  Lecture*  on  the 
principal  KvenU  of  I's.nion  Week.  By 
Waltkb  FiuQrBAX  Hook,  D.D.,  Cliaplam 
in  OrdinArj'  to  the  (jueen.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8to.  price  lis.  ft 

Hooker  and  Amott— The  British  Flora; 

Comprisiiie  the  Phaenogamciusor  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  F<Tn>>.  Tlie  Sixth  Edition. 
with  .^dditioud  aud  Corri-ctionii ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illii^ral  ire  of  the  t'lnbelli- 
rerouD  PlaiitB.  tlic  Composite  Plants,  the 
Gnuws,  and  the  Ferns.  Bv  Hir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  Y.R.K.  and  L,S.,  jic ,  and  O.  A. 
WiLKBH-AiiNOTT,  LL.D..  F.L.S.  lamo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14«. ;  with  the  Ptates 
coloured,  prim  21  s. 


Hooker.— Eew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popolar 
Quido  to  the  Ro>nl  Botanic  Oardeaa  of 
Eew.  Uy  Sir  Willuu  Jackboh  Hooebb, 
K.H.,  D.C.L.,   F.II.A.,  and  L,S.,  Ac.  Ao. 

Director.  New  Edition ;  with  numeroua 
Wood  Engravings.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Home.— An  Litrodnction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lurea.  By  Thoxah  Hautwell  Hokhx, 
B.D.  of  St.  JohiiH  College,  Cambridge ;  Pre- 
bcndan-  of  St.  Paiil's.  Sew  Edition,  revised 
and  comicled  ;  with  iiiiiucrous  Magu  and 
Faceiiiiiles  of  iJibliual  Mauuscripta.  6  vols 
8vu.  price  G3». 
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NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Home.— A  Gompendions  Introdnction  to 

the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  Thomas 
Habtwell  IIorne,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of 
his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Uobj  Scriptures.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  ;  with  Maps 
and  other  Engravings.     12mo.  price  9s. 

Howitt   (A.  MJ  —  An  Art-Stndent  in 

Munich.  By  Anna  Mahy  Howitt.  2 
Tols.  post  8vo.  price  148. 

**  Since  BuhibttM  from  tk«  Brunn/ma  of  Xaatau  we  have  hftd 
no  local  luadbook  *o  airy  and  buoyant,  ao  f■fFerT«^c«nt  and  dia- 
phaninM,  as  this  young  udy'i  Munich  capehrnm.  No  %ul^ar 
German  viand,  made  up  of  quvxtionable  ingrrdtrnt*,  is  here  ; 
but  a  rol  AN  vtnt  of  choice  and  driicate  mat«riA)«.  Wonder, 
dclii^ht,  girlish  enthuaiaiun,  devp  and  Yuri«^  rmot  on,  nuddrn 
transitims  from  the  picturesaue  and  pathetic  to  the  ptayfol  and 
familiar,  scenes  of  arti»tic  blc-ndcd  with  tlto»e  of  domentic 
Havarkan  life,  keep  the  reader  in  a  perpetual  participation  uf  the 
fair  student's  own  genuine  enjoyments  "  GLuBt. 

Howitt.-The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Fo ur  Illustrations,  engraved 
by  John  Absolon,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Anna  Mabt  Howitt.  Square  16ino.  price  5s. 

William  Howitt's  Boy's  Country  Book ; 

Being  the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy, 
written  by  himself ;  exhibiting  all  the  Amuse- 
ments, Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children 
ill  the  Country.  New  Edition  j  with  40 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Howitt.  —  The  Rural  Life  of  England. 

By  William  nowixx.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams  :  Uniform  with  Visits 
to  Remarkable  Places.     Mcdimn  8vo.  21s. 

Howitt.— T^sits  to  Remarkable  Places; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Ficlds,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New- 
Edition,  with  40  Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo. 
price  2l8. 

8BCOND     SERIES,    chiefly    In    the 

Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
with  a  Stroll  along  the  Border.  With  up- 
wards of  40  Woodcuts.     Medium  8vo.  2l8. 

Hudson.— Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  Conformity  witli  the  Law:  with  a 
clear  Exposition  of  tlio  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
Tibeful  information.  By  J.  C  Hudson,  Eh]., 
Into  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Olliee,  London. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition;  including  the 
provisions  of  tlie  Wills  Act  Amcn(imcnl 
Act  of  1852  (introduced  by  Lortl  St. 
Leonard's).     Fcp.  8ro.  price  2*!  6d. 


Hudson.  —  The  Executor's  Guide.   By 

J.  C.  HuBSOir,  Esq.  Now  and  enlarged 
Edition ;  with  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  Real  Pro- 
.  perty  under  Wills  and  Intestacies,  and  a 
Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities  and 
the  Amoont  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
thereon.    Fcp.  8to.  price  Os. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author^s  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabinb.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price  6s.: 
or  in  2  toIs.  3i.  6d.  each,  cloth;  28.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.   Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs.  Sabine. 
Yob.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Cn>i»'n  each, 
sowed ;  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  8ro. 
128.  6d.  each,  doth.  Vol.  III.  post  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  ;  and  Part  II.  Ss.  eewed, 
4b.  cloth. 

Humphreys.— Sentiments  and  Similes  of 

Shakspeare:  A  Classified  Selection  of  Similes, 
Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remark- 
able  Passages  in  Shakspeare*8  Plays  and 
Poems.  With  an  elaborately  iUuminated 
border  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the 
Elizabetlian  Period,  massive  carved  covers, 
and  other  Embellishments,  dcsigneil  and 
cxecutcil  by  H.  N.  Humph  beys.  Squaro 
post  Svo.  price  2l8. 

Industrial  Instruction.— The  Report  of 

the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  inquire  into  the 
Subject  of  Industrial  Instruction :  With 
the  Evidence.     Svo.  priee  5s. 

Jameson. —  A  Commonplace    Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  With  Etx;hings  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.  Square  crown  Svo.  [Just  readj/. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  IVfartvrs.  Forming  the  Firbt  Series  of 
Sarred  and  Legendary  A rt.  Second  Edition ; 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  IG  Eleliings 
by  the  Author.  Square  crown  Svo.  i»rice2i*. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orderri,  as  represcnteil  in  the  Fine  Art.*- 
Fonning  the  .Second  Series  of  StcrdJ  «■<•/ 
Lef/f/.'dary  A,t.  Si»cond  Edition,  cumLvtfJ 
and  enlarged;  with  11  Etchings  bv  IIm? 
Author,  and  88  Woodcuts.  Square  crvwa 
Svo.  price  288. 
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)n'8  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 

ted  in  tho  Fino  Arts.  Forming 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary 
\  55  Drawings  by  tho  Author,  and 
Engravings.     Square  crown  8to. 


ey's   Contribntions  to  The 

Bevicw.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
DO  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette 
■aigcrook  engraycd  by  J.  Cousen. 
vn  8to.  21s.  cloth ;  or  30s.  calf. 

)  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  3 
irice  428. 


jmy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

by  Bisliop  Hebeb.  Revised  and 
y  tho  Rev.  Chakles  Page  Eden, 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  Ten 
Vob.  II.  to  X.  8vo  price  Half-a- 
th. — Vol.  I.  comprising  Bishop 
e  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by 
is  nearly  ready, 

A  New  Dictionary  of  Geo- 

Ksriptiye,  Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Forming  a  complete  Gh^neral 
)f  the  World.  By  Alezandbb 
>HN8T0N,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S., 
ographer  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordi- 
ST  Majesty.  In  One  Volume  of 
»;  comprising  nearly  50,000 
Places.  8vo.  price  36s.  cloth ;  or 
in  ruBsia,  4l8. 

he  Saxons  in  England:  A 

the  English  Commonwealth  till 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.    By 

I^HXLL  KSMBLB,  M.A.,F.C.P.S., 

.  8to.  price  28s. 


lection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms 

and  Private  Worship.  New 
icluding  a  New  Supplement  by 
Edmtnd  Kell,  M.A.  18mo. 
jloth  ;  or  48.  6d.  roan.  —  The 
in*,  separately,  price  Eightpenco. 

Spence's   Introdnction   to 

y ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Natural 
Insects :  Comprising  an  account 
Emd  useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
«.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
,  price  dls.  6d. 


£rby.-The  Life  of  the  Bev.  William 

Kirby,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Ac.,  Rector  of 
Barham ;  Author  of  one  of  tho  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  and  Joint- Author  of  the  IntrO' 
duriion  to  Entomology.  By  tho  Rev.  JonK 
Fbeeman,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ashwicken,  Nor- 
folk,  and  Rural  Dean.  With  Portrait,  Vig- 
nette, and  Facsimile.    8vo.  price  ISs. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the  Social 

and  Political  State  of  Denmark  and  the 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  in  1851 : 
Being  the  Tliird  Series  of  Notet  of  a  Traveller, 
8vo.  price  128. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the  Social 

and  Political  State  of  the  European  People 
in  1848  and  1849 :  Being  the  Second  Series 
of  Notes  of  a  Traveller.    8vo.  price  14b. 


Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine :  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M. 
Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordmary  to 
the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo« 
price  IGs. 


I 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural 

tory ;  or.  First  Principles  of  Zoology :  Com 
prising  the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter 
spersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac 
counts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals 
New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  numerous  addi 
tional  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ts.  6d. 


L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  ImprO' 
vuatriee,  the  Venetian  Bracelet^  the  Oolden 
Fioletf  the  Troubadour^  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  21s. 


Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a 

Friend.     By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  My 
Unknoum  Friends^  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.   By  a 

LADY,Authorof  Z^/^#o»  Happineu.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58. 

Lindley.— The  Theory  of  Horticnltnre ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  principal 
Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological 
Principles.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  improved ;  with 
Wood  Engravings.    8vo.      [/»  the  press. 
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NEW  WORKS  Aim  NEW  EDITIONS 


LABDNEB'S  CABINET  C7GL0P£DIA 

Of  Hifltorj,  Biography,  literature,  the  Arts  and  Scienoes,  Natural  Uiatoiy,  and  Manufretnrei 
A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 


Sia  John  Hbrbchbl, 
Sia  Jambu  Mackiktosh, 
RoBBET  South  BY, 
Sib  Datio  Bbbwstbb, 


Thomas  Kbightlbt, 
John  Fobstbb, 
Sib  Waltbb  Scott, 
Thomas  Moobb, 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
Trb  Rbt.  6.  R.  Glbio, 
J.  C.  L.  Db  Sismondi, 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  QJS. 


And  othbr  Bmihbnt  WRirBBS. 

Complete  in  ISS  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth.  Nineteen  Ooineas. 
The  Works  geparmitfy,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volame. 


A  Litt  of  the  Works  composing  the  Cabinet  CrCLOPiKDiA : — 


1.  Bell's  History  of  Rossis S  vols.  lOt.  6d. 

9.  Bdl's  Lires  of  British  Poets. .  9  vols.  7s. 

5.  Brewster*8  Optics 1  rol.  3s.  6d. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  S  vols.  10s.  6d 

6.  Crowe's  History  of  France —  S  vols.  10s.  6d. 

6.  De  Moripin  on  Probabilities  . .  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi *s  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

8.  De  Sismondi's    FsU    of   the 

Roman  Empire 2  vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

10.  Donovsn's  Domestic  Gconomy,9  vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal,  5  vols.  178. 6d. 
19.  Dunham's  Historyof  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

IS.  Dunham's  Historyof  Poland. .  1  vol.  3f.  M, 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire. .  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  during'  the 

Middle  Ages 4  vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists,  3  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunhsm's     Lives    of     Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  . .  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United 

States  3  vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbruke's  Grecian  and  Roman 

Antiquities   2  vols.  7s. 

90.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 

men  of  the  Commonwealth,  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

21.  Gleig's  Lives  of  BritUh  Mili- 
tary Commanders 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

23.  Grattan's     History     of     the 

Netherlands 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

24.  Herschel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  3s  6d. 

35.  Herscbel's  Discourse  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

26.  History  of  Rome 2  vols.  7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

28.  Holland's     Manufactures    in 

MeUI    3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

39.  James's  Li  vesof  Foreign  States- 
men   5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

SO.  Kater and Lardner's Mechanics,!  vol.  3s. Cd. 

31.  Keightley'sOutlinesof  History,l  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

S3.  Lardner's  Arithmetic  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

S3,  Lardner's  Geometry i  vol.  Ss.  «d. 


S4.  Lardner  on  Heat i  vol.  Sa.  6d. 

35.  Lardner's   Hydrostatica  and 

Pnenmatica   lT0l.Sa.6d. 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Blectri- 

city  snd  Msgnetism   9  toIb.  Ts. 

37.  Mackintosh,      Forster,     and 

Coortenay's  Lives  of  British 

SUtesmen 7  vols.  948. 6d. 

S8.  Mackintosh,WaUace,aadBen's 

History  of  Bnglaad 10  vols.  SSs. 

39.  Montgomery     and     Shdley's 

eminent   Italian,    Spaniah, 

and  Portuguese  Anthora  .  3  rots.  lOs.  6dL 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Iretand  . .  4  vols.  14s. 

41.  NicoUis's  Chronotogy  of  Hist.  1  vol.  Sa.  6d. 
49.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology,  9  voia.  7s. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natursl 

Philosophy 1  voLSs.6d. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Mann- 

nufacture  of  Silk l  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

45.  Porter's  Manufsctures  of  Por- 

celain  and  Glass  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lawyers 1  voL  3s.  6d. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland  ....  3  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley's   Lives    of     eminent 

French  Authors 9  vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects,  1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

50.  Southey's    Lives    of    British 

Admirals 5  vols.  17*.  6d. 

51.  Stebbing's  Church  Histor)* 3  vols.  78. 

53.  Stebbing's    History    of     the 

Reformstion 3  vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural History 1  vol.  Ss  Cd. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  & 

Classification  of  Animals  . .  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  &  Instincts 

of  Animals l  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds 2  vols.  ?s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  6tc.  2  vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Qusdrupeds 1  vol.  3s.6d. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell- fish,  1  vol.  Ss.6d. 

60.  Swsinson's  Animals  in  Mena- 

geries   1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

61.  Swainson's    Taxidermy    and 

Biography  of  Zoologista. ...  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

62.  Thirlwall's  History  of  Orecce. .  S  vols.  98s. 
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Dr.  John    Lindley's   Introduction   to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  CorrectionB  and 
copiouB  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Ozoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  e  lusibus  poetiois  dirersorum 
Oxoniensium  Gnecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Guuelmo  Likwood,  MA.  ^dis 
Chrisii  Alummo.    8vo.  price  14s. 

Dr.Little  onDeformities.— On  the  Nature 

and  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the  Human 
Frame.  By  W.  J.  Little,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital,  Founder  of  the 
Boyal  Orthopedic  Hospital,  &c.  With  160 
Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.    8to.  price  16s. 

'*  Dr.  Little's  labours  have  larj^ely  coDtributed  to 
the  extension  and  perfection  of  the  modem 
methods  of  bealin|^  the  deformities  of  the  baman 
fhime.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  patholognr  and 
cure  of  these  affections  be  is  second  to  none  as  an 
anthority.  and  the  present  edition  will  enhance 
bis  already  high  reputation.  We  unreservedly 
commend  Dr.  Little's  production  as  the  best 
treatise  on  the  subject  in  any  lanruage." 

The  Lanckt. 


-  *^ 


Litton.— The  Church  of  Christ,  in  its 

Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry:  With  a 
particular  Reference  to  the  Controversy  on 
the  Subject  between  Bomanists  and  Pro- 
testants. By  the  Bov.  Edwabb  Abtuub 
Litton,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.    8to.  price  16s. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Toung  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  calling.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  5s.  6d. 

Loudon's    Self-Listruction   for  Toung 

Gardener8,Foresters,BailifiB,Land  Stewards, 
and  Farmers  ;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
G^metnr,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trifono- 
metiy,  Mjechanics,  Land-Suryeying,Lcyclling, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Draw- 
ing, and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspec- 
tive  :  With  Examples  shewing  their  applica- 
tions to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Pur- 
poses ;  a  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  78.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape  Gktrdening:  Including  all  the 
latest  improvements  ;  a  Qeneral  History  of 
Gtu^ening  in  all  Countries;  a  Statistical 
View  of  its  Present  State ;  and  Su^ffestions 
for  its  Futnre  Progress  in  the  Brituh  Isles. 
With  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs. 
LouDOir.    8to.  price  50b, 


Loudon's  EncydopsBdia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs ;  or,  the  Jrboretitm  et  Frutieetum 
Britannieum  abridged :  Containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native 
and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly 
Described  ;  with  their  Propagation,  Culture, 
and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  ana  with  Engravings 
of  nearly  all  the  Species.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  Nurserymen,  Ghirdener8,and  Foresters. 
With  about  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  SOs. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Agriculture : 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture; Including  all  the  latest  Improve- 
ments, a  general  History  of  Agriculture  in 
all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present 
State,  and  Suggestions  for  its  future  progress 
in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  60s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants,  in- 
cluding aU  which  are  now  found  in,  or 
have  been  introduced  into,  Gbeat  Britain: 
Giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied 
by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
eiement«ry  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner, 
who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover 
the  name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find 
in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information 
respecting  it  which  is  useful  and  interesting. 
New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  and 
brought  down  to  the  year  1864,  by  Mrs. 
Loudon  and  Gboboe  Don,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  &o. 
8vo.  [/»  the  Spring, 

Loudon's   EncyclopsBdia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture: 
containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings;  Country  Inns,  Public  Housea, 
and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and 
appropriate  Oflices,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Scenery  :  Each  Design  accompanied  by 
Analytical  and  Criti(»l  Remarks.  New 
Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ;  with  more 
than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  68s. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  culti- 
vated in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout; 
With  a  Supplement,  including  aU  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  Ghmeral  Index  to  the 
whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  LouDOV; 
assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxteb  and  Datid 
WooBTBB.  8vo.  price  31s.  6d«— The  Bup* 
PLDOKT  separately,  price  14i. 


■■•• 
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NEW  WOEKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Mrs.   London's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar:  Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to 
what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  what 
should  be  done,  in  a  Ghirden  in  each  Month  ; 
with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  whatis  requisite  ; 
Directions  for  Laying  Out  and  Planting 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Q-ardena,  Flea>ure 
Grounds,  and  Shrubberies :  and  a  short 
Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.  16mo.  -^  ith  Woodcuts,  price  7s.6d. 

Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion; or.  How  to  enjoy  a  Country  Life 
Bationally.  ^Fourth  Edition  ;  with  Plates 
and  Wood  Engravings.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Domesticated 

Animalsof  the  British  Islands:  Comprehend- 
ing the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of 
Species  and  Varieties ;  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  external  Form ;  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  price  25s. 

Low.— Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture ; 

comprehendine  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D .  Low,  Esq. 
F.R.SJS.  New  Edition ;  with  200  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  price  21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Corrected  by  HiM- 
8ELP.    Svo.  price  12s. 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  price  32s. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Beview.     Four  Editions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  LiBBABT  Edition   (the  Seventh) ^  in 

3  vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
Svo.  price  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. 

3.  A  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 

price  21 8. 

4.  People's  Edition,  in  course  of  publi- 

cation, crown  Svo.  in  Weekly  Num- 
bers at  l^d.  and  in  7  Monthly  Parts, 
price  One  Shilling  each. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivry    and     the     Armada.        By  Tuomas 

Babinoton    Macaulay.       New  Edition. 

16mo.  price  is.  6d.  cloth;  or  lOs.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 


Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Gborge  Scarf,  Jun.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Macdonald. -Villa  Verocchio ;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Diana  Louigul  Macdonald. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final 
Establishment  of  the  Reformation.  Being 
that  portion  of  the  HUtory  of  England  pul^ 
lished  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  CyetofMtdia 
which  was  contributed  by  Sir  Jaicss  Mace- 
INTOSH.  Library  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  Son.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  21s. 

Mackintosh.— Sir  James  Mackintosh's 

Miscellaneous  Works:  Including  his  Con- 
tributions to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  A 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ; 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
Svo.  price  21s.  cloth  $  or  SOs.  bound  in  calf. 

M'Culloch.  — A  Dictionary,    Practical, 

Tlieoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Commeroo 
and  Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Ctixloch, 
Esq.  New  Edition  (1854),  adapted  to  the 
Present  Time  ;  and  embracing  a  largo  mass 
of  new  and  important  Information  in  regard 
to  the  Trade,  Commercial  Law,  and  Navi- 
gation of  this  and  other  Countries.  Svo. 
price  &0s.  cloth ;  half-russia,  55s. 

M'Culloch.- A  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  By  J.  R.M*CrLLOcn, 
Esq.  Illustrated  with  Six  large  Maps.  New 
Edition ;  with  a  Supplement,  comprising 
the  Population  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Census  of  1851.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  63s. 

M'Culloch.  —  An  Account,  Descriptive 

and  Statistical,  of  the  British  Empire ; 
Exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities, 
Population,  Industry,  and  Civil  and  Rehgious 
Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq. 
New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly 
improved.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  42s. 

Maitland.—The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs :  A  Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Maitland.  New  Edition  ;  with  many 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  lis. 
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Mn.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.    2  vob. fcp. 8vo.  price  lis. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philoeophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected;  with  23 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 


Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Political 

Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


lirs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology ;  comurehending  the  Elc* 
mcnts  of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition ;  with  4 
Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Land 

and  Water.  New  £ditie»n,  revised  and 
corrected;  with  a  coloured  Map.  shewing 
the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Martinean.  -  Chnrch  History  in  England : 

Being  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Ohurch 
of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Period  of  the  Befonkiation.  By  the  Rev. 
Abtuub  Mabtineau,  ma.  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  price  6s. 

Maonder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Emment  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
The  Eighth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
and  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1853.  Fcp.  8vo.  IDs.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan, 
128. ;  calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

Maonder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a  iSeries  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
])rincipal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  JElise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respeetivo  in- 
habitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  &c.  Now  Edit  ion;  revised  through- 
out and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 


Maonder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopstdia  of 
Science  and  the  Bclles-Lettres ;  including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  clotli ;  bound 
in  roan,  12s. ;  calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

Maonder's  Treasory  of  Natoral  History  ; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics  tliat  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
10s.  cloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  128.  6d. 

Maonder's  Treasory  of  Knowledge,  and 

LibraiT  of  Befercnce.  Comprisingan  Eng- 
Ush  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
GazL'tteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  The 
Twentieth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  tlux>ug}iout :  With  some  Additions. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan, 
12s. ;  calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Eev.  Cuablss 
Meuivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  Jolm*s 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  28d. ;  and  Vol.  III.  price  140. 

Merivale.-The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 

pubUc :  A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Bev. 
Chables  Mebivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
price  7s.  Gd. 

Merivale.  —  Memoirs   of   Cicero  :    A 

Translation  of  Cicero  in  Jut  Letters^  by 
Bernard  Rudolf  Abcken.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Cjlasles  ^Ixbiyale,  B.D.    12mo. 

\JuH  ready. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Chorch  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  Isaac 
MiLNEB,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  a<Iditional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  GE-\JfTUAM,  B.D.    4  vols.  8vo.  price  52s. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works: 

Collective  Edition  ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biogra])hical  Prefaces.  A  New  Edition, 
conii)lete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 
cloth ;  morocco,  21s. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates, 
price  20s.  cloth ;  morocco,  36s. 
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NEW  WOEKS  AHD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Montgomery.— Original  Hymns  for  Pub- 
lic, Social,  and  Private  Derotion.  By  Jas. 
MoNTOOMEBT.     18mo.  price  58.  6d. 

Moore.  — Man  and  his  Motives.    By 

Gbobgb  Moobe,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  TAird  and 
cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Healtli  and 
Morels.  By  Gbobgb  Moobb,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians.  Fifth 
and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation 

to  the  Mind.  By  Oeobob  Moobb,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  CoUtgo  of  Physicians. 
Third  and  cheaper  Edition,     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


Moore.— Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy, 

familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a 
few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.  By 
Geobob  Moobb,  M.D.,  Post  8vo.  price 
7s.  6d. 


Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Tlioinas  Mooro.  Edited  by 
the  Riglit  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
Vols.  I.  to  IV.  post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  each. 

The    Fifth    and    Sixth    Volumes    of 

Moobe's  Memoibs,  Journal,  and  Cob- 
BESPONBENCE,  with  Portraits  of  Lord  John 
Rudsell  and  Mr.  Corry,  and  V^igiiettcs  by 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.  of  Moore's  Ri'sidcuce  at 
Paris  and  at  Sloperton.  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
post  8vo.  price  2Is. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works.    Con- 
taining the  Author's  recent   Introduction  i 
and  Notes.     Complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with 
a  Portrait,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage. 
Medium  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  morocco,  42s. 

*^*  Also  a  New  and  cheaper  Issue  of  the 
First  collected  Edition  of  the  above,  in  10 
vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates, 
price  35s. 

Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and    Sacred 

Songs.  By  Tuomas  Moore,  Autlior  of 
Lalia  Rcolh,  &c.  First  collected  Edition, 
with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  IGmo.  price 
5s.  cloth  ;  12s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.   New 

with  the  Antobiogmphioal  Prefiuse  firom  the 
Collectiye  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  T>.  MarJiwi, 
B.A.  16mo.  price  Ss.  cloth }  12s.  6d.  bound 
in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.   lUastrated  by 

D.  Maclise,  B.  A.  New  and  cheaper  Edition ; 
with  161  Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P. 
Becker.  Super*royal  8vo.  price  Sis.  6d. 
boards  ;  bound  in  morocoo,  £2.  ISs.  6d. 

The  Original  Bditlon  of  the  ahove, 

in  imperial  8vo.  price  63s.  boards ;  morooco, 
£4.  14e.  6d. ;  proofs,  £6.  6s.  boards,— M4qr 
tiill  be  had, 

Moore's  Lalla   Rookh:    An    Oriental 

Bomance.  New  Edition,  with  the  Auto- 
biographical Preface  from  the  Collective 
Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical  Worics,  and 
a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  B.  A.  16mo. 
price  5s.  cloth ;  12s.  6d.  bound  in  morocoo. 

Moore's   Lalla   Rookh:    An   Oriental 

Bomance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Designs  by  Cbrbould,  Meadows, 
and  StephanoflT,  engraved  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New 
Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  158. 
cloth ;  morocco,  28s. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition,  in 
►yal  8vo.  price  One  Guinea,  ttil/  remain. 

Morton.— A  Manual  of  Pharmacy  for  the 

Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine:  Contain- 
ing tlie  Substances  employed  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  witli  an  attempt  at  tbeir 
Classification  ;  and  the  PharmtteopoNa  of 
that  Institution.  By  W.  J.  T.  Mobto5, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medioa 
in  the  College.  Fifth  Edition  (1854).  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  lOs. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  the  Bev. 
H.  MosELKY,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 
King's  College,  London.    8vo.  price  24s. 

Mure.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Ghreece. 
By  William  Mubk,  M.P.  of  CaldwelL  3 
vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

Vol.  IV.  comprlslxiir  Rlatorlcal  Uie- 

rature  from  the  Bise  of  Prose  Composition 
to  the  Death  of  Herodotus.  8vo.  with 
Map,  price  ISs. 
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mmrraj'B  Eacyclopadia  of  Geography; 
OMiprifbur  >  complete  DeMrription  of  tlie 
■nth:  AJiibiting  it*  BeUtion  to  tho 
Hnrenly  Bodioi,  ifi  Phyriciil  Structure,  the 
Katorkl  Hiatorj  of  each  Country,  and  Iho 
Indiutrr,  Commeroe,  Political  InatitutiuuB, 
Mid  CItIi  and  Social  Slato  of  All  Nations. 
Saoand  Edition ;  with  82  Uap«,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  WoodeuU.    Sro.  prico  60s. 

nealA.— " Bieen  from  the  Banks;"  or, 
OiadiiDtMmuCaite.  Bj  the  Ber.  Ebskimb 
Nkux,  U.A.,  Sector  of  Kiiton,  Suffolk. 
Pep.  8to.  prioe  6s. 

Mealfl.— The  lUcheB  that  bring  no  Sorrow. 

Bv  the  BoT.  EBaKiHE  Seile,  U.A.,  Bector 
of  Sjiton,  Suflblk.    Fcp.  Sto.  price  Ge. 

Heale.— The  Earthly  Resting  Places  of 
UmJum.'  Bj  the  Rev.  Ersbuib  KsaLB, 
U.A.  Rector  of  KiitoD,  SuiTulk.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  Woodcuta,  price  7b. 

Heals.— The  Cloung  Scene;  or,  Chiis- 

tiinitj  and  lofidelity  cantnated  in  the  Last 
Hour*  of  Bemarkablo  Pcnoiu.  lly  the 
Bar.  EoSXiNB  NUXK,  M.A.,  Bector  of 
Eiitoa,  Suflblk.  New  Editioiu  of  the  First 
■nd  Sewind  Beries.  8  vols.  (bp.  8ro.  price 
Us. )  or  Mparateljr,  6a.  each. 

Mewman.  —  Disconrses  addressed  to 
Mixed  Congregations.  B;  John  Henbt 
NBWKUf,  Frieat  of  the  Oratoij  of  St.  Philip 
NerL    Seoond  Edition.    8to.  price  12a. 

Uentenant  Osbom's  Arctic  Journal. 
Btraj  LeaTM  from  an  Arctic  Journal ;  or, 
Bightam  Hontha  in  the  Polar  Begiona  in 
8«woh  of  Sir  John  Fnnklin's  Eipsdition. 
Bjr  Ident.  Bkbribs  Os>ow<,  B.N.,  Com- 
nundina;  H.M.B.V.  fitneer.  WithMap  and 
Bcntr  oiuOQred  Plates.    Pott  8to.  prios  12>. 

Owen  Jones.— Flowers  and  their  fflndred 


of  FlowBis  print«d  in  Colours  bj  Owea 
Jonea.  Impen>18TO.prioe31s.8d.elagantl; 
bound  in  euf. 

Owen.  —  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Anatom  J  and  Phjsiolog^  of  the  loTBrtebrate 
Animals,  deliTered  at  tbe  Bojal  Collage  of 
Surgeons  in  1848.  Br  BtOHAKD  Owmt, 
F.B.S.,  Hunterian  Profcaaor  to  the  College. 
Hew  Edition,  corrected.  Bto.  with  Wood 
EngraTings.  [In  Ihe  prrf. 


Professor  Owen's  Lectorss  on  the  Com- 

MrativB  Anatomy  and  Plijeiologj  of  the 
VortobratB  AninuOa,  dcIiTured  at  the  Bo*iJ 
CoUcgcofSurgponsinlS+landlSMJ,  With 
numorouB  Woodcuts.     Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  14b. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blfuse  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
IntroductioDB  to  the  Tarioua  Works,  Edito- 
rial Kotes,  and  Appendices,  by  Qboboi 
PEiBCB,  Esq.  3  vols,  post  8to.  with  For- 
trait,  2Se.  6d. 

VOL.  1.    PASCAL'!  PROVIXCIAI,  I.RT> 


CAI.-H     MISCBI.I,A!VKOVa 


Captain  Peel's  Travels  in  Habia.— A  lUde 


Klap,  price  69. 

Pereira's  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet: 

WitUObnorrnlioiiB  ontlie  Dietctical  B<^nien 
suited  for  UiEOrdcred  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  ;  and  an  Accoimt  of  the  Difluriea  of 
soma  of  the  principal  Motpoijolitim  and  otlicr 
EstahlishnieQta  for  Pauuers,  Lunatics,  Cri- 
minala,  Cbildron,  the  Sick,  Ik.     8to.  16s. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  PhysicB.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Hotel,  bj 
E.  West.  Willi  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  rols.  fcp.  8to.  Sis. 

Peterboroogh.— A  Memoir  of  Charles 

Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterboroagh  and  Mon- 
mouth :  With  Selections  from  his  Con«apon- 
dence.  By  tiie  Author  of  Uothtltga,  ftc. 
2  Tola,  post  8to.  price  I8s. 

PhillipH.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Pbillipa.  M.A.  F.BB.  F.Q.S.,  Deputy  Beader 
in  Qeolijgy  in  the  UniTeraity  of  OxAn^i 
HODoraiy  Member  of  tbe  Imperial  Aoademj 
of  Soimicea  of  Moscow,  &e.  FoniillBditicm, 
oorneled  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  4 
Plates,     Fcp.  8to.  price  5a. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 
Minerslogy.  A  Ifew  Edition,  with  uiieniive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.J.  BmOOKB, 
F.B.S.,  F.OB.;  and  W.  U.  Millbb,  M.A., 
F.Q3.,  Profwaor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
TlniTenity  of  Cambridge.  With  iiumeniua 
Wood  Engmrings.     J'osl  8vo.  price  18a. 
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Phillips.— Fignres  and  DescriptionB  of 

tho  Palsozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  West  Somerset ;  obserred  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Philupb,  F.R.S.F.G.S. 
&c.     8ro.  with  GO  Plates,  price  9s. 

Captain  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  tho  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Farts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  Syo.  with 
48  Plates,  price  24«. 

Power's  Sketches  in  New  Zealand,  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  From  a  Journal  kept  in 
tliat  Country,  from  July  1846  to  June  1848. 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12t». 

Polman's  Vade-mecom  of  Fly-Fishing 

for  Trout ;  being  a  complete  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  that  Branch  of  tne  Art  of  Angling  ; 
with  plain  and  copious  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  Third 
Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 

Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity  :  Witli 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5b. 

Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide ;  for  the  Use 

of  the  Clergy,  Uoads  of  Families,  Schools, 
and  Junior  Medical  Praetiticnoi*s :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory, 
and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  t)ie  distinguisliing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and 
Palliation  of  tho  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.  Witli  the  latest  Discoveries 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Uealiiig 
Art,  Materia  Medica,  &c.  Seventeenth 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Dr.  U.  Beecb,  M.B.C.S.  &c. 
8to.  price  12s. 

Rich's  Illustrated    Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon :  Form- 
ing a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Evory-day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Kepresentations 
of  nearly  2000  Objects  from  tho  Antique. 
Post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Sir  J.  Richardson's  Journal  of  a  Boat 

Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the 
Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships 
under  Command  of  Sir  John  FrankUn.  Witli 
an  Aui)endix  on  the  Pliysical  Geography  of 
Nortn  America  ;  a  Map*  Piules,  and  Wood- 
cul«i.     J8  vols.  8vo.  price  31s.  Cd. 


Richardson  (Captain).— Horsemansliip ; 

or,  the  Art  of  Bidinc  and  Managing  a  Hone, 
adapted  to  the  Guicumce  of  Ladies  and  G(en- 
tlemen  on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field :  With 
Instructions  for  Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young 
Horses.  By  Captain  Rickahdsov,  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  5  Line 
Engravings.    Square  crown  8vo.  price  14i. 

*'  Plain,  well-arraoired  dfrections  to  tne  student 
in  borseiiianship,  from  utoanting  np  to  hantingy 
and  to  buying  or  breaking-in  a  horse.  Every  page 
shews  the  experienced  norseman,  wbo  JtM^Uff 
nothing  but  what  is  actually  necessiry,  and  to 
attain  that  disregards  repetition  or  minateiirss.'* 

Spbctatob. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
EdiiioM,  revised  and  corrected.     Sva  21s. 

^^        c-TheEngUsh-LatinDictionaiy.Ts. 
^**"    ^  I  The  Latin-English  Dictionai7,15s. 

Biddle's  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Genoan- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  Edition.    Post  4to.  price  31s.  6d. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-Engiiah  Dic- 

tionai^ :  A  GKude  to  the  Meaning,  Quality, 
and  right  Accentuation  of  lAtin  dsMioal 
Words.     Eojal  32mo.  prioo  48. 

Rivers's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
yarieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Famihes ;  their  History  and 
mode  of  Culture.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.6s. 

Dr.  £.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written. 
8vo.  price  18s. 

'*  Take  it  as  a  whole,  for  soundness  of  th«ok)C7» 
extent  of  scholiirBhip,  the  philoaophy  of  its 
analysis,  and  the  beauty  of  its  arrancement,  this 
lexicon,  while  in  the  modest  Isni^ua^e  of  its 
author  *  an  unpretending  memorial  of  the  state 
and  proicress  of  the  interpretation  and  Icxico- 
grapliy  of  the  New  Tesunieiit  at  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  renturv/  nuuplifv  a  model  for  all 
future  productions  or  the  kind,  and  in  oar  ova 
day  is  nut  likely  X6  be  surpassed  in  value,  accoraqr, 
and  completeness.*' 

BaiT.  A.No  Foa.  Evanoklical  Rktikw. 

Roby.— Remains,  Legendary  k  Poetical, 

of  John  Rohy,  Author  of  Intditioiu  of  Lam- 
Ciuhtre.  With  a  Sketch  of  ^  Literary  Life 
and  Character  by  his  Widow ;  and  a  Por- 
trait.    Post  8vo.  price  10a.  6d. 
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Rogers.— Essays  selected  from  Contribn- 

tions  to  the  Edinburgh  Beyiew.  By  Hbnbt 
B0OEB8.    2  toIb.  Sto.  price  246. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesanms  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
iacilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  New  Edition,  re- 
yiaed  and  enlarged.    Medium  Bvo.  price  14s. 

Bowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  QucBtions 
for  Discussion  ;  with  ample  Befercnees 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on 
each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition.  Ecp. 
8to.  price  6s. 

Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  RnsselL  A  New 

Edition,  including  several  unpublished  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  edited  by  Miss 
Bebby.  With  Portraits,  Vignettes,  and 
Facsimile.    2  toIb.  post  8to.  price  15s. 

The  Life  of  V^Uiam  Lord  Russell.   By 

the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rfssell,  M.P. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel 
by  S.  Bolliu,  from  the  original  by  Sir  Peter 
lily  at  Wobum  Abbey.    Post  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

St.  John  (the  Hon.  F.)  — Rambles  in 

Search  of  Sport,  in  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Russia.  By  the  Honourable  Febdinand 
BT  John.  With  Four  coloured  Plates. 
Post  Svo.  price  98.  6d. 

"  As  prrttf  and  plea«aiit  a  little  toIubm  of  fportlae  adTrafiire 
•»  need  come  Arom  the  hand  of  a  devoted  mm  of  Nimrod.  The 
book  is  a  Terr  nice  book ;  well  frot  up  and  iaateftilly  illoctrated  ; 
and  the  rahatance  of  it  is  inlere^tinc .  bring  a  narrative  of  >port 
by  cme  who  could  ri  hly  avail  himaelf  of  nnnanallj  favonrahle 
opportunitiea,  and  who  tells  his  story  convaraationally  and  very 
^rccably."  £»*• 

St.  John  (H.)~The  Lidian  Archipelago ; 

lis  History  and  Present  St«te.  By  Hobace 
ST  John,  Author  of  TA^  Briiith  Conquest*  in 
iHdiOf  &c.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  2l9. 

St.  John  (J.  A.)-'There  and  Back  Again 

in  search  of  Beauty.  By  James  Auoustus 
8T  John,  Author  of  Isu,  an  Effyptian  Pit- 
primage,  &jo,    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  21s. 

St.  John  (J.  A.)— The  Nemesis  of  Power. 

By  James  Attoustts  ST  John,  Author  of 
There  and  Back  Jgain  in  Search  of  Beav4y, 
Ac.     Fcp.  Svo.  \Ju9i  ready. 

BCr.  St  John's  Work  on  Egypt. 

Isis :  An  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.  By  James 
Augustus  ST  Jom.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 


The  Saints  our  Example.  BytheAnthc 

of  Lettert  to  Mg  Unknown  Friendt^  &c  Fc 
Svo.  price  78. 

Schmitz.—History  of  Greece,  from  tl 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth  1 
the  Bomans,  B.C.  146,  mainlv  based  upc 
Bishop  ThirlwalFs  History  of  Greece,  i 
Dr.  Leonhakd  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Beet 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  Ne 
Edition.     12mo.  price  7a.  6d. 

A  Schoolmaster's  Difficulties  at  Hon 

and  Abroad : — 1.  In  regard  to  his  Calling 
2.  In  relation  to  Himself;  3.  Asconccmii 
his  Charge;  4.  About  Committees;  6.  Wit 
Pupil-Teachers  ;  6.  Touching  Inspector: 
7.  On  the  matter  of  Society ;  8.  Inpros|)e 
of  the  Future;  and  9.  AUocting  Person 
Belations.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  h 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea :  Wil 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  high 
interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733 
1749,  as  written  in  his  own  Diary.  E(Ut< 
by  Jane  Poeteb.  Third  Edition  ;  2  vol 
post  Svo.  21s.— An  Abbu>om£NT,  in  16m 
price  2s.  6d. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount   Printed  0 

Silver  ;  with  Picture  Subjects,  numeroi 
Landscape  and  Illustrative  Vignettes,  ar 
Illuminated  Borders  in  Gold  and  Coloui 
designed  expressly  for  this  work  by  3 
Lepelle  du  Bois-Gaxlais,  formerly  ei 
ployed  by  the  French  Government  on  tJ 
great  Work  of  Count  Bastard.  Squa 
ISmo.  price  in  omament-al  boards,  Oi 
Guinea;  or  31s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for  Easte 

By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknou 
liiende^  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  28.  6d. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Top( 

graphical  Dictionary  of  the  British  Islanc 
and  Narrow  Sea.-* :  Comprising  concise  D 
script  ions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Place 
Seats,  Nat  ural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Not 
founded  on  the  best  Authorities^ ;  full  Pa 
ticulars  of  tlic  Boundaries,  Begi-^tered  Ele 
tors,  &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughe 
witli  a  referonce  under  every  name  to  tl 
Sheet  of  tlio  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  ns  con 
pleted ;  and  an  Ap^)ondix,  containing 
General  View  of  the  Riefources  of  the  Unit€ 
Kingdom,  a  Short  Chronology,  and  0 
Abstract  of  certain  Results  of  the  Census  ( 
I80I.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  £2.  IGs. 
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NBW  WOBKS  Aia>  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sewell.  — Amy  Herbert    By  a  Lady. 

Edited  bj  the  Rot.  William  Sswxll»  B^. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  prioe  6s. 

SewelL-Tbe  Earl's  Danghter.   By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.    2  voIb.  fcp.  8to.  98. 

SewelL  —  Gertrade  :  A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbal.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  Now  Edition.  Fcp. 
8to.  price  6s. 

SewelL— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  W. 
SxwsLi^  B.D.  New  Edition.  8  toIs.  fcp. 
8to.  prioe  16b. 

SewelL  —  Margaret  PercivaL    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  SswBLL»  B.D.  New  Edition.  2  yols. 
Ibp.  8yo.  price  12b. 

By  the  same  Author ^ 
The  Experience  of  Life.   New  Edition. 

Fcp.  8to.  price  7b.  6d. 

*'  Those  who  read  for  iDttrnction  as  well  as 
amusement  will  find  in  these  experiences  mocK 
moral  and  pious  sentiment  fj^racetnUy  interpreted 
and  practically  illustrated" 

Morning  Ciironiclb. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to 

Confirmation  :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Writers  of  tlie  Early  and  of  the  English 
Church.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

"  A  Tolame  full  of  rtprnut  m'nlitati'm*  and  hoW  cAtmnrli, 
iriiich,  wliilr  it  will  j)rovp  pnifSlul.'e  in  tic  hamls  or  cnndniatc* 
for  confiitnatinn  dnrme  t  \w  jhti'iI  of  pn>piration  for  that  i»,icr*d 
riti*,  will  be  fuumi  no  l«-i>9  valuable  br  clcrgjmrn  m  a  euidr  in 
Um  instruction  of  their  catechumens.'^  Johx  Ucll. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bianop  Jebemt 
Taylor.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6e. 


The    Family    Shakspeare ;  in   which 

nothing  is  adihd  to  tlic  Original  Text ;  but 
those  wordH  und  expressions  arc  omit'fd 
"wliifli  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
By  T.  UowDLER,  Esq.  F.R.S.  New  Edition, 
in  Volumes  for  tlio  Pocket.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  308, 

*»•  Also  a  Library  Edition  :  With  36 
Wood  Engravings  from  designs  by  Smirke, 
Howard,  and  other  Artists.     8vo.  price  21s. 


Short  Whist;  Its  Rise,  FinigEess,  and 

Laws:  WithObwrratioiiBtoiiialMmjoiiea 
Whut  Plsjer.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Casaino,  Ecarte^  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A  •  •  •  •  •.  New 
Edition  ;  to  which  are  added,  Preoepts  for 
Tyroa,  by  Mrs.  B  •  •  •  •.    Fop.  8to.  8a. 

Sinclair.  — The  Jonmey  of  Life.    By 

Catherivx  Sinclair,  Author  of  Tke  Bmd- 
nets  ^  Ufe  (2  rob.  fcp.  8to.  price  lOi.) 
New  Edition,  conected  and  enlai^ed.  Fepu 
8to.  price  &s. 

Sinclair.  —  Popish  Legends    or  BiUe 

Trutha.  By  Gathsbifx  Sdiclaib.  Dedi- 
cated to  her  Nieoea.    Fop.  8to.  prioe  6a. 
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MlM  Slaelair  has  \iitvwAX  to  Iwr  tMk  a «cU«KipBMi 


Sir  Boger  de  Goverley.  From  The  (Spec- 
tator. With  Notea  and  DluatraticHia,  by 
W.  HsNBT  WixuB ;  and  TwoIto  fine  Wood 
EngraTinga,  by  John  Thompaon.  finoffli 
Beaigna  by  Fbbde&iox  Tatuo.  Grown 
8to.  price  16b.  boarda  ;  or  27a.  bomid  in 
morocco. — A  Cheap  Edition,  without  Wood- 
cuta,  in  16mo.  prioe  One  ShiUing. 

Smee*s  Elements  of  Electro-Metallnrgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  lOs.Gd. 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals.~Sacred  Annals : 

YoL  in.  The  Gentile  Nationa ;  or.  The 
History  and  Boligion  of  the  E^-ptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  PersiaDS, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  collected  from  ancient 
authors  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  including 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian,  Persian, 
and  Assyrian  Inacriptions  :  Pormiuff  a  com- 
plete connection  of  Sacred  and  Profone  His- 
tory, and  shewing  the  Fulfilment  of  Saen?d 
Prophecy.  By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c. 
In  Two  Parts,  crown  8vo.  price  12a. 

By  the  same  Author^ 
Sacred  Annals :  Vol.  I.  The  Patriarchal 

Age  ;  or,  Kescarchcs  into  the  History  and 
Rehgion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  Death  of  Isaac.  Crown 
Svo.  10s. 

Sacred  Annals:  Vol.  II.  The  Hehrew 

rcoj)le ;  or,  Tlie  Historj'  and  Religion  of 
the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation 
to  the  Time  of  Christ.  In  two  Parts,  crown 
8to.  price  12s. 
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The  Works  of  the  Ber.  Sydney  Smith ; 

indading  hiB  Contributiont  to  The  Edin- 
burgh Beriew.  New  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume ;  with  Portrait,  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8to.  price  21b.  ;  or  30s.  bound 
in  calf. 

*i»*  AIbo  a  LiBSABT  Edition  (the 
Fourth),  in  8  yols.  8to.  with  Portrait, 
price  368. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  deliyered  at 
the  Boyal  Institution  in  uie  Years  1804^ 
1805,  and  1806.  Second  Edition.  BfO, 
price  128. 

The  life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late 

Bobert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the 
Ber.  C.  C.  Soitthet,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Ardleigh.  With  Portraits,  and  Landscape 
Illustrations.    6  toIs.  post  8to.  price  638. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Bise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions  by  the  late  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Alex- 
ttider  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
C.  C.  SouTHST,  M.A.  2  Tols.  8to.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  28s. 

Sonthey's  Commonplace  Books.    Com- 

{)rising  —  1.  Choice  Passages :  With  Col- 
ections  for  the  History  of  Manners  and 
Literature  in  England;  2.  Special  Collections 
on  various  Historical  and  Theological  Sub- 
jects; 3.  Anfdytical  Beadings  in  yarious 
branches  of  Literature;  and  4.  Original 
Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited  by  the  Ber.  J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B.D. 
4  Tols.  square  crown  8to.  price  £3. 18s. 


Each  CommonpUu*  Book,  completo  ia  itadf, 
rately  m  foUowt  :— 


ijb«luui  MpA- 


FiUT  SsRZBt— CHOICE  PASSAGES,  ftc.    IS*. 
Sbcomo  SsaiBt— special  COLT.rCTIONS.    18i. 
TiciKoSniBs— ANALTTICAT.  11EADIN08.    lis. 
Foumn  SBan»-ORIOINAL  MEMORANDA,  Ac.   %U. 

Bobert   Sonthey's   Complete    Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  l7otcs.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  with PortraitandVignette.  Medium 
8to.  price  21s.  cloth ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

*^*  Also  a  New  and  cheaper  Issue  of  the 
First  collected  Edition  of  the  abore,  in 
10  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates, 
price  35f« 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Bobbbt 
SouiHET.    Medium  8vo.  price  30s. 


Bonth^s  The  Doctor  ftc.   Complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  W. 
Wabtbb,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21b. 


Steel's  Shipmaster's  Assistant,  for  the 

use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of 
Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  all  Persona 
connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce:  Con- 
taining the  Law  and  Local  Begulations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge andlCanage- 
ment  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ;  together 
with  Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  ne- 
cessary Information  for  Mariners.  New 
Edition,  rewritten,  by  G.  Wnj.MOBB,  Esq. 
M.A.  Barzister-at-Law ;  G.  Clbmbxtb,  of 
the  Customs,  London ;  and  W.  Tatb,  Author 
of  1^  Modem  CamHa.    8to.  price  28a. 


Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Jambs 
Stephen,  E:.C3.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Modem 
HistoiT  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  24b 


Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  from  The  Edinburgh  Beview*  By 
the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Stbphbk,  K.C.B. 
LL.D.    Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  24b. 


Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Bearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Bun- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also,  Bules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonbhbkob.  With  numerous 
Portraits  of  Ghpeyhounds,  Ac.  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Frontispiece  engraved  on 
Steel.    Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

*'  We  bare  not  the  sliffbtest  besitation  in  sayinfr 
that  the  work  under  noflce  ia  the  most  copious  and 

complete  ever  written  on  the  rrevhound The 

arrangement  of  this  vast  ftana  of  information  is 
lucid,  consecutive,  and  rM^alar,  and  the  style  in 
which  it  is  communicated  varied,  now  technical 
andicientiflc,  then  anecdotal ;  and,  when  occasion 
requires,  minutely  desciiptive,  fervent,  and  often 
so  plain  and  simple  that  one  mifrht  fancv  the 
author  was  pleasantly  speaking  to  litteners.'* 

Bill's  Lifb. 


Stow.— The  Training  System,  the  Moral 

Training  School,  and  the  Normal  Seminary 
or  College .  By  David  Stow,  Esq.  Honorary 
Secreta]^  to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free 
Seminary.  Ninth  Edition ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Post  8to.  price  6s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Dr.  Satherland's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in 

Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow^s  Straits,  in  the 
Yean  1860  and  1851,  performed  by  H.M. 
Ships  Latly  Frnnktin  and  Sophia^  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  William  Penny,  in  search 
of  the  missing  Crews  of  II. M.  Ships  Erebw 
and  Terror.  With  Charts  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  poet  Sto.  price  278. 


Swain.— English  Melodies.   By  Charles 

Swain.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6s.  cloth ;  bound 
in  morocco,  12s. 

Swain.— Letters  of  Laara  D'Aaveme. 

By  Chaklbs  Swain.    Fcp.  8to.  price  3s.  6d. 


Tate.-  On  the  Strength  of  Materials ; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  For- 
mula), 8i)ecially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridge?, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  Ac. 
By  Thoicas  Tatb,F.B. A.S.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Taylor.—Loyola :  And  Jesuitism  in  its 

Budimimts.  By  Isaac  Tatix>b.  Post  8vo. 
with  Medallion,  price  10s.  Gd. 


Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

Isaac  Tatlob.     Post  8ro.  with  a  Portrait, 
price  IDs.  Gd. 


Thirlwall.-The  History  of  Greece.    By 

the  Bight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bisnop  of  St. 
Datid's  (tlie  Rev.  Connop  Thirl  wall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  ;  with  Maps.  8 
vols.  8vo.  price  £4.  IGs. 

Also,  on  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  price  288. 


Thomson  (The  Rev.  W.)— An  Outline  of 

the  Laws  of  Thought :  Being  a  Treatise  on 
Pure  and  Applied  I^)gic.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Thombox,  M.  A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  enhirged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  78.  Gd. 


Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-an<l-a-IInlf,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Tljousand,  and  from 
1  to  3G5  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days  ;  witJi  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  innnerous 
other  Tables  of  Exclianges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
coiintt.    Kcw  Edition.     12mo.  price  8s. 


Thomson's  Seasons.   Edited  by  Bolton 

CoBiTET,  Esq.  niustrated  with  Serenty- 
seven  fine  Wood  EngravingB  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8to.  price  21s.  cloth ;  or,  86s.  bound 
in  morocco. 

Thornton.— Zohrab;  or,  a  Midsummer 

Day's  Dream:  And  other  Poems.  By 
WiLLiiic  Thoilas  THOKNToy,  Author  of 
An  Eitatf  on  Over-Foyulation,  &c.  Fcp.  8ro. 
price  4s.  6d. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

temum.  By  J.  Taxxob.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Beprintod  from  the  Edition 
of  1693  ;  bound  and  clasped.     64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Todd  cCharles).— A  Series  of  Tables  of 

the  Area  and  Circumference  of  Circles ;  the 
Solidity  and  Superficies  of  Spheres ;  the 
Area  and  Length  of  the  Diagonal  of  Squares ; 
and  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies,  hx.\ 
To  which  is  added,  an  Explanation  of  tlie 
Author's  Method  of  Cslculating  tliese  Tnbles. 
Intended  as  a  FaciUty  to  Engineers,  Sur- 
veyors, Architects,  Mecluinics,  and  Artisans 
in  general.  By  Chables  Todd,  PIngineer. 
The  Second  Edition,  improved  and  extended. 
Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

Townsend.— The  Lives  of  Twelve  Emi- 
nent Judges  of  the  Ln»t  and  of  the  Present 
Century.  By  W.  C.  Townsknd,  Esq.,  M.A-, 
Q.C.     2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Note?.  By 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  SOs. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosopliically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Author's  Son, 
the  Rev.  S.  Tubneb.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

Sharon  Tamer's  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  A>;es:  Comprising  the 
Boigns  from  tlie  Nonnan  ConquirMt  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ttrner.  \  vols. 
8vo.  price  5Us. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earlie!>(  Period  to  the 
Norman  CV>nqu('8t.  The  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  bv  the  Ecv.  S.  Tuunkb.  3  voU. 
8vo.  price  368. 


PTTBLMHW)  BT  LONGMAN,  BBOWN,  and  CO.  23 

THE    TRAYELLEE'S    LIBRAE!, 

In  Course  op  Publication  in  Parts  at  Onk  Shillino 
AMD  IN  Volumes  price  Halp-a-Crown  bach. 

Comprising  books  of  valuable  information  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a  form 
adapted  for  reading  while  TravelUnf ,  and  also  of  a  character  that  will  render  them  worthy 
of  preservation. 

Liii  of  the  YoLUiCES  already  published. 

Vol.  I.    MACAULAY*s  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE 2/6 

II. ESSAYS  on  PITT  and  CHATHAM,  RANEE  and  GLADSTONE. .  2/6 

in.    LAINO's  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY 2/6 

IV.    PFBIFFER's  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD 2/6 

V.    BOTH  EN,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST 2/6 

VI.    MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON  ....  2/6 

VII.    HUC*s  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY,  &c 2/8 

VIIL    THOMAS  HOLCROFT's  MEMOIRS   2/8 

IX.    WERNE's  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS 2/6 

X.    MRS.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA %/t 

XL    J£RRMANN*s  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG 2/6 

XIL    THE  REV.  O.  R.  GLEIO's  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN 2/6 

Xm.    HUGHES'S  AUSTRAUAN  COLONIES 2/6 

XIV.    SIR  EDWARD  SEA  WARD'S  NARRATIVE 2/8 

XV.    ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRE  D'ARMES 2/6 

XVL    OUR  COAL  FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS 2/6 

XVII.    MCCULLOCH'S  LONDON  and  GIRONIERE's  PHILIPPINES 2/6 

XVIII.    SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  and  SOUTUEY's  LOVE  STORY  2/6 

XIX.  JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON  and  ) 

LORD  CARLISLE'S  LECTURES  and  ADDRESSES J     *'' 

XX.  HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY 2/6 

XXI.    THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION,  2/6 

XXII.    MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  and  LIFE  of  BfARSHAL  TURENNB,  2/8 

XXIII.  TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM  &  RANKB's  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMILIAN,  2/6 

XXIV.  FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS  and 
BARROW'S  CONTINENTAL  TOUR    f    '^ 


INS  and  1 
IS  ....J 


XXV.    SOUVESTRE's  WORKING  MAN'S  CONFESSIONS 

ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS  '' ^^ 

XXVL    MACAULAY's  ESSAYS^  on  LORD  BYRON  and  the  COMIC  dramatists! 

and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  (1831-sa) J     ^ 


XXVIL    SHIRLEY  BROOKS's  RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH  and  , 

DR.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT  ^ ^ 


1 


XXVin.    LANMAN'B  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA 2/6 
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Dr.  Tnrton's  Manoat  of  the  Land  and  i 

Fmh-mter  Sfaelli  of  tbe  Britiih  Iilmncb.   I 
A  New  Edition,  vith  oousiderabU  Addition! 
by  JOHK  Edwakd  Qkay:  With  Woodcut*,   i 
and  IS  coloured  Platea.    Post  8to.  price  16i. 

Dr.  Ure'B  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Hanii&£- 

tUTCi,  uid  Uinee ;  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
•ition  of  thrir  Frinoiples  and  Practice.  The 
Fourth  Hdition,  much  enlargsd  and  nor- 
Tect«d  throughout ;  with  all  the  Information 
compriied  in  the  Supplimnl  of  ReeaU  Im- 
frowmeuli  brought  down  to  the  Preaont 
Time  and  incorporated  in  the  Siclionary : 
Moat  of  the  Articles  being  entirely  re-  I 
written,  and  many  new  Artirlee  now  firat  , 
added.  With  nearly  1,600  WoodcuH.  2  ■ 
Toll.  8to.  price  60>.  . 

"  Let  any  wtlMafOrmKl  mm  Mk  hlmulf  how 

■nf''KiT«i  ■cieBti<ic\uhjlet^?and*liewiirflDilb^'t  { 
Terr,  verj  few,  campiietl  witti  tbe  tntLre  aumlier 
orimtkiH  upon  it.  Tbe  fict  li,  miny  men  have 
DO  perctptiOD  or  the  beiutr,  and  cDnaeqaenily  hut 
llUle  regard  (or  (be  pontT  of  icicncei  and  the 
pabllabera  prial  the  moat  Inexact  and  erTcneaua 
writlBC,  prn*iiled  tbe  pablk  *lll  conarnt  lo  pur- 
ehaaelt,  which  la  loo  RmenllTthe  ent.  Thia 
nnack  wrmtoabewhaw  hif  ban  eatimile  oucbt 
to  be  Mt  tuMD  time  voltimt*  of  Dr.  Urt't,  wbieb 
conaiat  chiefly  of  Drif[inal  and  exact  treitiaea, 
written  with  ao  mnch  accuracy  and  cara  Ibat  Ibey 
ma*  be  nnlveraallir  reaorted  to  aa  aaiharltallTe,— 
ai  indeed  the  Ainner  ediliena  have  been,— aa  well 
bjr  artlata  and  maiinlkcturera  ai  by  Britiah  and 
torrln  nHnlillc  wrlto*.  Tbeanlhorhaathroucta- 
OBt  the  CBlhe  work  kept  moct  arrioaalr  befoie  bia 

moat  aconomical  deVelopmenta  of  the  arti  and 
manafkctntea ;  and  baa  produced  a  work  wbkb 
allcfether  anrpaaaea  every  oLber  Df  iti  kind  wtth 
wblcb  we  are  acqaalnled.'' 

Watsrton.— Esaays  on  Natural  History, 

chieSj  Ornithology,  By  C.  Watkrtom,  Eaq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Tiewa  of  Walton  Ilnll.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,    i  Toll.  fcp.  8to.  prioe  10a. 

Separately:  Vol.  I.  (FiraC  Serial),  Ea.  8d. 
Vol.  U.  (Second  Serioa).  4a.  6d. 

"  Ur.  Waterton'a  eaaara  erince  throorhcmt  the 
uneftnhneaa  of  tbaocbt 


V»f^i 


Alaric  Watta'a  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,  and 
oilier  Foemi.  With  41  highlT-flniihed 
line  EngraTinga,  ciecuted  eiproialy  for  tho 
work  by  the  most  eminent  Painten  and 
EngraTara.  Squarecrown  8to.  price  31i.  Rd, 
boarda,  or  46».  bound  in  morocco  ;  Proof 
lDipre>«ion«,  63a.  hoard*. 


Webster  and  Parices'B  Encydopsdia  of 

Domeatifl  Economy ;  Compriaing  auch  aab- 
ject*  ai  are  moit  inmiediate^  connected  with 
Eouiekeepine; :  Ai,  The  Conatruction  of 
Domeetic  EoiOoee,  with  the  modea  of  Warm- 
ing, Tentilating,  and  Lighting  them— A  de- 
acription  of  the  varioui  aitiolei  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Uateriala — Duties  of 
Serrants,  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  nesriy 
1,000  Woodouti.    8to.  price  eOi. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining 

the  Value  of  Lifahoid,  Lcaaehold,  and  Chur>-h 
Property,  Renownl  Fmea,  *c.  Ihird  Edition. 
with  additional  Tabin  of  Natural  or  Uj-pi-i^ 
bolic  Logarithm!,  Trigonometrv,  Aa  tronomy, 
Qeognphy,  &c.     Foat  8to.  pnoe  i>s. 

Lady  ^illonghby's  Diaiy  (1635  to  1663). 
Printed,  ornamented,  and  bountl  in  Iht'  »t>lc 
of  tlie  period  to  wliicli  Tif  Diary  refc'ri. 
New  Edition;  in  Two  Parta.  S(|uarc  fcp. 
8to.  prioa  81.  each,  boarda ;  or,  hound  in 
morocco,  18*.  each. 

Wilmot'B  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's 

Commentariee  on  the  lawi  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Fcraon^,  anil 
compriied  in  a  leriei  of  Lettera  from  a  Kathrr 
to  hii  Daughter.  A  New  Edition,  convctrd 
uid  brought  down  to  the  Freaeut  Day,  by 
Sir  JoHx  E.  Eardlet  Wiluot,  Usrt., 
Barriitei^at-IiBw,  Beoorder  of  Warwick. 
IZmo.  price  6>.  Cd. 

Tonatt— The  Horse.  ByWilliaraYouatt 
With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  New  Edition, 
with  numcroua  Wood  Engraringis  from 
Designi  by  William  Harrey.  (Mi-un. 
Longman  and  Co.'>  Edition  ahould  be  or 
dared.)    Sto.  ptioe  lOa. 

Tonati— The  Dog.    By  William  Tonatt 

ANew Edition;  withnnmerouaEngraTinp, 
from  Deaigna  by  W.  Hairey.      Sto.  Ra. 

Znmpt'a  Larger  Grammar  of  the  Latin 

Language.  Tnnilatod  and  adapt«l  for  the 
ate  of  Engliih  Studenti  by  Dr.  jL.  Scnxtn. 
F.B.a.E.,  BactoT  of  the  High  S<-lioul  of 
Bdinburgh:  With  numeraua  Addiliuiia  and 
Correetiona  In  tho  Autlior  and  Tranniator, 
The  Third  Edition,  Ihoroughlv  rrviacd  1  to 
which  ia  added,  an  Index  (by  tlie  R.>i.  J.  T. 
White,  MA.)  of  all  the  rat«>..gM  of  Idtin 
Author*  referred  to  and  oipLuned  in  the 
Qrammar.    8to.  price  14«. 
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